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THE  LIFE  OF 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 


On  Thursday,  March  28,  we  pursued  our  journey.     I  men- 
tioned that  old  Mr.  Sheridan  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of 
Mr.  Wedderburne  and  General  Fraser,  who  had  been  much 
obliged  to  him  when  they  were  young  Scotchmen  entering 
upon  life  in  England.     Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  a  man  is  very 
apt  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  have  risen 
far  above  Mm.     A  man  when  he  gets  into  a  higher  sphere, 
into  other  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  all  his  former  con- 
nections.    Then,  Sir,  those  who  knew  him  formerly  upon  a 
level  with  themselves,  may  think  that  they  ought  still  to  be 
treated  as  on  a  level,  which  cannot  be ;  and  an  acquaintance 
in  a  former  situation  may  bring  out  things  which  it  would  be 
very  disagreeable  to  have  mentioned  before  higher  company, 
though,  perhaps,  every  body  knows  of  them.'*     He  placed 
this  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and  showed,  that  a  man  who 
has  risen  in  the  world,  must  not  be  condemned  too  harshly, 
for  being  distant  to  former  acquaintance,  even  though  he  may 
have  been  much  obliged  to  them.     It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
Wished,  that  a  proper  degree  of  attention  should  be  shewn  by 
^reat  men  to  their  early  friends.     But  if  either  from  obtuse 
insensibility  to  difference  of  situation,   or  presumptuous  for- 
wardness, which  will  not  submit  even  to  an  exteriour  observance 
of  it,  the  dignity  of  high  place  cannot  be  preserved,  when  they 
Xre  admitted  into  the  company  of  those  raised  above  the  state 
in  which  they  once  were,  encroachment  must  be  repelled,  and 
:he  kinder  feelings  sacrificed.     To  one  of  the  very  fortimate 
persons  whom  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  Mr.  Wedderburne, 
:xow  Lord  Loughborough,  I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that 
r  have  been  assured  by  another  early  acquaintance  of  his,  old 
[r.  Macklin,  who  assisted  in  improving  his  pronunciation^ 
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that  he  found  him  very  grateful.  Macklin,  I  suppose,  had  noi 
pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  so  much  eagerness,  as  thf 
gentleman  who  complained  of  him.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark 
to  the  jealousy  entertained  of  our  friends  who  rise  far  above  us 
is  certainly  very  just.  By  this  was  withered  the  early  fric 
ship  between  Charles  Townshend  and  Akenside ;  and  i  ] 
similar  instances  might  be  adduced. 

He  said,  "  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man,  who  marries  fo; 
love."  We  then  talked  of  marrying  women  of  fortime ;  and  1 
mentioned  a  common  remark,  that  a  man  may  be,  upon  tb 
whole,  richer  by  marrying  a  woman  with  a  very  small  portion 
because  a  woman  of  fortune  will  be  proportionally  expensive 
whereas  a  woman  who  brings  none  will  be  very  moderate 
expenses.  Johnson.  "Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  this  is  not  true 
A  woman  of  fortune  being  used  to  the  handling  of  money 
spends  it  judiciously :  but  a  woman  who  gets  the  commaxk 
of  money  for  the  first  time  upon  her  marriage,  has  such  t 
gust  in  spending  it,  that  she  throws  it  away  with  great  pro 
fusion." 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age,  insisting  that  thei 
were  more  faithful  to  their  husbands,  and  more  virtuous 
every  respect,  than  in  former  times,  because  their  understana 
ings  were  better  cultivated.     It  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  hi 
good  sense  and  good  disposition,  that  he  was  never  querulous 
never  prone  to  inveigh  against  the  present  times,  as   is  S( 
common  when  superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret.     On  tlM 
contrary,   he   was    willing  to   speak   favourably  of  his   owi 
age ;    and,   indeed,   maintained   its  superiority  in    every  re 
spect,  except  in  its  reverence  for  government ;  the  relaxati(» 
of  which  he  imputed,  as  its  grand  cause,  to  the  shock  whi 
our  monarchy  received  at  the  Revolution,  though  necessary 
and  secondly,  to  the  timid  concessions   made  to  faction 
successive  administrations  in  the  reign  of  his  present  Majest? 
I  am  happy  to  think,  that  he  lived  to  see  the  Crown  at  1 
recover  its  just  influence. 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  news-paper  that  Dr.  James  wa; 
dead.  I  thought  that  the  death  of  an  old  school-fellow,  an( 
one  with  whom  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  wouk 
have  affected  my  fellow-traveller  much :  but  he  only  said 
**  Ah  1  poor  Jamy."  Afterwards,  however,  when  we  were  ii 
the  chaise,  he  said,  with  more  tenderness,  **  Since  I  set  out 
this  jaunt,  I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young  one ; — 1 
James,  and  poor  Harry,"  (meaning  Mr.  Thrale's  son.) 
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Having  lain  at  St  Alban's,  on  Thursday,  March  28,  we  break- 
suited  the  next  morning  at  Barnet.  I  expressed  to  him  a 
weakness  of  mind  which  I  could  not  help ;  an  uneasy  appre- 
lension  that  my  wife  and  children,  who  were  at  a  great  dis- 
%nce  from  me,  might,  perhaps,  be  ill.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  consider 
LOW  foolish  you  would  think  it  in  them  to  be  apprehensive 
hat  you  are  ill/'  This  sudden  turn  relieved  me  for  the 
Qoment;  but  I  afterwards  perceived  it  to  be  an  ingenious 
allacy.^  I  might,  to  be  sure,  be  satisfied  that  they  had  no 
eason  to  be  apprehensive  about  me,  because  I  knew  that  I 
nyself  was  well :  but  we  might  have  a  mutual  anxiety,  with- 
)ut  the  charge  of  folly ;  because  each  was,  in  some  degree, 
incertain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to  London,  that 
netropolis  which  we  both  loved  so  much,  for  the  high  and 
varied  intellectual  pleasure  which  it  furnishes.  I  experienced 
mmediate  happiness  while  whirled  along  with  such  a  com- 
panion, and  said  to  him,  "Sir,  you  observed  one  day  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  that  a  man  is  never  happy  for  the 
present,  but  when  he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add, — or  when 
driving  rapidly  in  a  post-chaise  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  you 
are  driving  rapidly /r^w  something,  or  to  something." 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  "Some  men,  and  very 
thinking  men  too,  have  not  those  vexing  thoughts.*  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  the  same  all  the  year  round.  Beauclerk,  except 
when  ill  and  in  pain,  is  the  same.  But  I  believe  most  men 
have  them  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  capable  of  having 
them.  If  I  were  in  the  country,  and  were  distressed  by  that 
malady,  I  would  force  myself  to  take  a  book ;  and  every  time 
I  did  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.  Melancholy,  indeed,  should 
be  diverted  by  every  means  but  drinking." 

^  [Surely  it  is  no  fallacy,  but  a  sound  and  rational  argument.  He  who  is  perfectly 
well,  and  apprehensive  concerning  the  state  of  another  at  a  distance  from  him,  knows 
to  a  certainty  that  the  fears  of  that  person  concerning  his  health  are  imaginary  and 
delusnve;  and  hence  has  a  rational  ground  for  supposmg  that  his  own  apprehensions 
concemine  his  absent  wife  or  friend,  are  equally  unfounded. — M.] 

9  The  phrase  "  vexing  thoughts,  is.  I  tnink.  very  expressive.  It  has  been  familiar  to 
me  from  my  childhood ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^'  Psalms  in  Metre,"  used  in  the 
Churches  (I  believe  I  should  say  kirks)  of  Scotland,  PsaL  xliii.  v.  5. 

"  Why  art  thou  then  cast  down,  my  soul  7 
What  should  discourage  thee? 
And  why  with  vexiiu^  thoughts  art  thou 
Disquieted  in  me  ? 

Some  allowance  must  no  doubt^  be  made  for  early  prepossession.  But  at  a  maturer 
period  of  life,  after  looking  at  various  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  the  vemon  used  in  Scotland,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best ;  and  that  it  is  vain  to 
think  of  having  a  better.  ^  It  has  in  p;eneral  a  simplicity  and  unction  of  sacred  Poesy ;  and 
m  many  parts  its  transfusion  is  admirable. 
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Accordingly  you  see  in  Lucian,  the  Epicurean,  who  argues  only 
negatively,  keeps  his  temper;  the  Stoick,  who  has  something 
positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry.  Being  angry  with  one  who 
controverts  an  opinion  which  you  value,  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  uneasiness  which  you  feel.  Every  man  .who 
attacks  my  belief,  diminishes  in  some  degree  my  confidence  in 
it,  and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy ;  and  I  am  angry  with  him 
who  makes  me  uneasy.  Those  only  who  believed  in  revelation 
have  been  angry  at  having  their  faith  called  in  question; 
because  they  only  had  something  upon  which  they  could  rest 
as  matter  of  fact*'  Murray.  **  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not 
angry  at  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion  which  we  believe 
and  value ;  we  rather  pity  him."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  to  be 
sure  when  you  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  which  you  think 
is  of  infinite  advantage,  you  wish  well  to  him  ;  but  your  primary 
consideration  is  your  own  quiet.  If  a  madman  were  to  come 
into  this  room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no  doubt  we  should 
pity  the  state  of  his  mind ;  but  our  primary  consideration  would 
be  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  should  knock  him  down  first, 
and  pity  him  afterwards.  No,  Sir,  every  man  will  dispute  with 
great  good  humour  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is  not  interested. 
I  will  dispute  very  calmly  upon  the  probability  of  another  man's 
son  being  hanged ;  but  if  a  man  zealously  enforces  the  prob- 
ability that  my  own  son  will  be  hanged,  I  shall  certainly  not  be 
in  a  very  good  humour  with  him."  I  added  this  illustration, 
"  If  a  man  endeavours  to  convince  me  that  my  wife,  whom  I 
love  very  much,  and  in  whom  I  place  great  confidence,  is  a 
disagreeable  woman,  and  is  even  unfaithful  to  me,  I  shall  be 
very  angry,  for  he  is  putting  me  in  fear  of  being  unhappy." 
Murray.  "But,  Sir,  truth  will  always  bear  an  examination." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  but  it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend 
it.  Consider,  Sir,  how  should  you  like,  though  conscious  of 
your  innocence,  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  for  a  capital  crime, 
once  a  week." 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools;  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  which  Johnson  displayed  in  a  luminous 
manner ;  but  his  arguments  preponderated  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one 
of  tfaem,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Murray  was  very 
much  influenced  by  what  he  had  heard  to-day,  in  his  determin- 
r^ir^Q  to  send  his  own  son  to  Westminster  school. — I  have 
'  *«i  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  my  own  two  sons ; 
daced  the  eldest  at  Eton,  and  the  second  at  West- 
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minster.  I  cannot  say  which  is  best.  But  in  justice  to  bot 
those  noble  seminaries,  I  with  high  satisfaction  declare,  ths 
my  boys  have  derived  from  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  n 
evil :  and  I  trust  they  will,  like  Horace,  be  grateful  to  thei 
father  for  giving  them  so  valuable  an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topick,  which  is  often  ignorantly  urged,  tha 
the  Universities  of  England  are  too  rich;^  so  that  leamin 
does  not  flourish  in  them  as  it  would  do,  if  those  who  teac 
had  smaller  salaries,  and  depended  on  their  assiduity  for 
great  part  of  their  income.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  very  re^ 
of  this  is  the  truth ;  the  English  Universities  are  not  nc 
enough.  Our  fellowships  are  only  sufficient  to  support  a  ma; 
during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world,  and  accordingly  ii 
general  they  are  held  no  longer  than  till  an  opportunity  offer 
of  getting  away.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  felloe 
who  grows  old  in  his  college;  but  this  is  against  his  will 
unless  he  be  a  man  very  indolent  indeed.  A  hundred  a  yea 
is  reckoned  a  good  fellowship,  and  that  is  no  more  than  is  neces 
sary  to  keep  a  man  decently  as  a  scholar.  We  do  not  allo\ 
our  fellows  to  marry,  because  we  consider  academical  institv 
tions  as  preparatory  to  a  settlement  in  the  world.  It  is  onl 
by  being  employed  as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  obtain  any  thin: 
more  than  a  livelihood.  To  be  sure  a  man,  who  has  enougl 
without  teaching,  will  probably  not  teach ;  for  we  would  all  b 
idle  if  we  could.  In  the  same  manner,  a  man  who  is  to  ge 
nothing  by  teaching,  will  not  exert  himself.  Gresham-Colleg< 
was  intended  as  a  place  of  instruction  for  London ;  able  pre 
fessors  were  to  read  lectures  gratis,  they  contrived  to  have  m 
scholars ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  receive  but  six 
pence  a  lecture  from  each  scholar,  they  would  have  beei 
emulous  to  have  had  many  scholars.  Every  body  will  agre 
that  it  should  be  the  interest  of  those  who  teach  to  hav 
scholars  j  and  this  is  the  case  in  our  Universities.  That  the; 
are  too  rich  is  certainly  not  true ;  for  they  have  nothing  goo< 
enough  to  keep  a  man  of  eminent  learning  with  them  for  1 
life.  In  the  foreign  Universities  a  professorship  is  a  high  thin^ 
It  is  as  much  almost  as  a  man  can  make  by  his  learning ;  an< 
therefore  we  find  the  most  learned  men  abroad  are  in  th 
Universities.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  Our  Universities  are  in 
poverished  of  learning,  by  the  penury  of  their  provisions. 

1  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  for  soma  time  a  professor  in  the  University  of  GlaiV(>* 
has  uttered,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  some  reflections  upon  this  subject  whidi  ai 
certainly  not  well  founded,  and  seem  to  oe  invidions. 
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wish  there  were  many  places  of  a  thousand  a  year  at  Oxford, 
to  keep  first-rate  men  of  learning  from  quitting  the  University." 
Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the  case,  Literature  would  have 
a  still  greater  dignity  and  splendour  at  Oxford,  and  there 
would  be  grander  living  sources  of  instruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin's  uneasiness  on  account  of  a 
degree  of  ridicule  carelessly  thrown  on  his  deceased  father,  in 
Goldsmith's  "  History  of  Animated  Nature,*'  in  which  that 
celebrated  mathematician  is  represented  as  being  subject  to 
fits  of  yawning  so  violent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
proceeding  in  his  lecture ;  a  story  altogether  unfounded,  but 
for  the  publication  of  which  the  law  would  give  no  reparation.^ 
This  led  us  to  agitate  the  question,  whether  legal  redress  could 
be  obtained,  even  when  a  man's  deceased  relation  was  calum- 
niated in  a  publication.  Mr.  Murray  maintained  there  should 
be  reparation,  unless  the  authour  could  justify  himself  by  proving 
the  fact.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much  more  consequence 
that  truth  should  be  told,  than  that  individuals  should  not  be 
made  uneasy,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  law  does  not 
restrain  writing  freely  concerning  the  characters  of  the  dead. 
Damages  will  be  given  to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in  his 
life-time,  because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his  worldly  interest,  or 
at  least  hurt  in  his  mind :  but  the  law  does  not  regard  that 
uneasiness  which  a  man  feels  on  having  his  ancestor  calum- 
niated. That  is  too  nice.  Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and 
let  the  matter  have  a  fair  chance  by  discussion.  But  if  a  man 
could  say  nothing  against  a  character  but  what  he  can  prove, 
history  could  not  be  written ;  for  a  great  deal  is  known  of 
men  of  which  proof  cannot  be  brought.  A  minister  may  be 
notoriously  known  to  take  bribes,  and  yet  you  may  not  be  able 
to  prove  it."  Mr.  Murray  suggested,  that  the  authour  should 
be  obliged  to  show  some  sort  of  evidence,  though  he  would 
not  require  a  strict  legal  proof:  but  Johnson  firmly  and 
resolutely  opposed  any  restraint  whatever,  as  adverse  to  a  free 
investigation  of  the  characters  of  mankind.^ 

1  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  dead  before  Mr.  Maclaurin  discovered  the  ludicrous  errour.  But 
Mr.  Nourse,  the  bookseller,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  work,  upon  being  applied  to 
by  Sir  John  Pringle,  agreed  very  handsomely  to  have  the  leaf  on  which  it  was  contained, 
cancellied,  and  re-printM  without  it,  at  his  own  expence. 

3  What  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  said,  is  undoubtedly  good  sense :  yet  I  am  afraid  that 
law,  though  defined^  bv  Lord  Coke  "  the  perfection  of  reason,"  is  not  altogether  tuith 
him  ;  for  it  is  held  in  the  books,  that  an  attack  on  the  reputation  even  of  a  dead  man, 
may  be  punished  as  a  libel,  because  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  There  Ls,  however, 
I  believe,  no  modem  decided  case  to  that  effect.  In  Uie  King's  Bench,  Trinity  Term, 
1790,  the  question  oocnrred  on  occasion  of  an  indictment.  The  King  v.  Tdj^ham^  who^  as 
9.  pritPHefffr  of  a  news-paper  entitled  "The  World,"  was  found  guilty  of  a  libel  agamst 
Earl  Cowper,  deceased,  because  certain  injurious  charges  against  his  Lordship  were 
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On  Thursday,  April  4,  having  called  on  Dr.  Johnson,  I  said, 
it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was  not  so  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
attacks,  so  that  it  might  be  shot  at  as  much  as  people  chose  to 
attempt,  and  yet  remain  unhurt.  Johnson.  "Then,  Sir,  it 
would  not  be  shot  at  Nobody  attempts  to  dispute  that  two 
and  two  make  four :  but  with  contests  concerning  moral 
truth,  human  passions  are  generally  mixed,  and  therefore  it 
must  ever  be  liable  to  assault  and  misrepresentation." 

On  Friday,  April  5,  being  Good  Friday,  after  having  attended 
the  morning  service  at  St.  Clement's  church,  I  walked  home 
with  Johnson.  We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion. 
Johnson.  "  In  the  barbarous  ages,  Sir,  priests  and  people  were 
equally  deceived ;  but  afterwards  there  were  gross  corruptions 
introduced  by  the  clergy,  such  as  indulgences  to  priests  to  have 
concubines,  and  the  worship  of  images,  not,  indeed,  inculcated, 
but  knowingly  permitted.*'  He  strongly  censured  the  licensed 
stews  at  Rome.  Boswell.  "So  then,  Sir,  you  would  allow 
of  no  irregular  intercourse  whatever  between  the  sexes  ? " 
Johnson.  "  To  be  sure  I  would  not.  Sir.  I  would  punish  it 
much  more  than  it  is  done,  and  so  restrain  it.  In  all  countries 
there  has  been  fornication,  as  in  all  countries  there  has  been 
theft ;  but  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of 

published  in  that  paper.  An  arrest  of  judgement  having  been  moved  for,  the  case  was 
afterwards  solemnly  argued.  My  friend  Mr.  Const,  whom  I  delight  in  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  praise,  not  only  for  his  abilities  but  his  manners  ;  a  gentleman  whose  ancient 
German  blood  has  been  mellowed  in  England,  and  who  may  be  truly  said  to  unite  the 
Baron  and  the  Barrister^  was  one  of  tlie  Couiisel  for  Mr.  Topham.  He  di^layed  mu(^ 
learning  and  ingenuity  upon  the  general  question  ;  which,  however,  was  not  decided,  as 
the  Court  granted  an  arrest  chiefly  on  the  informality  of  the  indictment.  No  man  has  a 
higher  reverence  for  the  law  of  England  than  I  have  ;  but,  with  all  deference  I  cannot 
hell)  thinking,  that  prosecution  by  indictment,  if  a  defendant  is  never  to  be  allowed  to 
justify,  must  often  be  very  oppressive,  unless  Juries,  whom  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed 
m  holding  to  be  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact^  resolutely  interpose.  Of  late  an  act  oi 
Parliament  has  passed  declaratory  of  their  full  right  to  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in  matter 
of  libel ;  and  the  bill  having  been  brought  in  by  a  popular  gentleman,^  many  of  bis  party 
have  in  most  extravagant  terms  declaimed  on  the  wonderful  acquisition  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  For  my  own  part,  I  ever  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  right  was  inherent  in 
the  very  constitution  of  a  Jury,  and  indeed  in  sense  and  reason  inseparable  from  their 
important  function.  To  establish  it,  therefore,  by  statute,  is,  I  think,  narrowing  its 
foundation,  which  is  the  broad  and  deep  basis  of  Common^  Law.  Would  it  not  rather 
weaken  the  right  of  primo-geniture,  or  any  other  old  and  universally-acknowledged  right, 
should  the  legislature  pass  an  act  in  favour  of  it  ?  In  my  "  Letter  to  the  People  of 
Scotland,  against  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Lords  of  Session,"  published  in  1785, 
there  is  the  following  passage,  which,  as  a  concise,  and  I  hope  a  fair  and  rational  state  of 
the  matter,  I  presume  to  quote  :  "  The  Juries  of  England  are  Judges  of  iaw  as  well  as  of 
/acf  in  many  chnl,  and  in  all  criminal  trials.  That  my  principles  (rf"  resistance  may  not 
be  misapprehended  any  more  than  my  principles  oi submission^  I  protest  that  I  should  he 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  encourage  Juries  to  contradict  rashly,  wantonly,  or  per- 
versely, the  opinion  of  the  Judges.  On  the  contrary.  I  would  have  them  listen  respectfully 
to  the  advice  they  receive  from  the  Bench,  by  whicn  they  may  often  be  well  directed  in 
forming  their  own  opinion  ;  which,  '  and  not  another's,'  is  the  opinion  they  are  to  return 
ufon  their  oaths.  But  where,  after  due  attention  to  all  that  the  Judge  has  said,  they  are 
^cidedly  of  a  different  opinion  from  him,  they  have  not  only  a^  power  and  a  rights  hot 
they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  bring  in  a  verdict  accordingly. ' 
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the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  law.  All  men  will 
naturally  commit  fornication,  as  all  men  will  naturally  steal. 
And,  Sir,  it  is  very  absurd  to  argue,  as  has  been  often  done, 
that  prostitutes  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  violent  effects  of 
appetite  from  violating  the  decent  order  of  life ;  nay,  should 
be  permitted  in  order  to  preserve  the  chastity  of  our  wives  and 
daughters.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  severe  laws,  steadily  enforced,  . 
would  be  sufficient  against  those  evils,  and  would  promote  ) 
marriage.'' 

I  stated  to  him  this  case  : — "  Suppose  a  man  has  a  daughter, 
who  he  knows  has  been  seduced,  but  her  misfortune  is  con- 
cealed from  the  world  ?  should  he  keep  her  in  his  house  ?  Would 
he  not,  by  doing  so,  be  accessary  to  imposition  ?  And,  perhaps, 
a  worthy,  unsuspecting  man  might  come  and  marry  this  woman, 
unless  the  father  inform  him  of  the  truth/'  Johnson.  "Sir, 
he  is  accessary  to  no  imposition.  His  daughter  is  in  his  house ; 
and  if  a  man  courts  her,  he  takes  his  chance.  If  a  friend,  or, 
indeed,  if  any  man  asks  his  opinion  whether  he  should  marry 
her,  he  ought  to  advise  him  against  it,  without  telling  why, 
because  his  real  opinion  is  then  required.  Or,  if  he  has  other 
daughters  who  know  of  her  frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in 
his  house.  You  are  to  consider  the  state  of  life  is  this ;  we  are 
to  judge  of  one  another's  characters  as  well  as  we  can ;  and  a 
man  is  not  bound  in  honesty  or  honour,  to  tell  us  the  faults  of 
his  daughter  or  of  himself.  A  man  who  has  debauched  his 
friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged  to  say  to  every  body — Take 
care  of  me ;  don't  let  me  into  your  house  without  suspicion.  I 
once  debauched  a  friend's  daughter.     I  may  debauch  yours." 

Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared  to  bear  the  loss 
of  his  son  with  a  manly  composure.  There  was  no  affectation 
about  him  ;  and  he  talked,  as  usual,  upon  indifferent  subjects. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  hesitate  as  to  the  intended  Italian  tour,  on 
which,  I  flattered  myself,  he  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson 
were  soon  to  set  out ;  and,  therefore,  I  pressed  it  as  much  as  I 
could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beauclerk  had  said,  that  Baretti, 
whom  they  were  to  carry  with  them,  would  keep  them  so  long 
in  the  little  towns  of  his  own  district,  that  they  would  not  have 
time  to  see  Rome.  I  mentioned  this  to  put  them  on  their 
guard.  Johnson.  "Sir,  we  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beauclerk  for 
supposing  that  we  are  to  be  directed  by  Baretti.  No,  Sir ;  Mr. 
Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  advice,  to  Mr.  Jackson, ^  (the  all-knowing) 

1  A  gendeman,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  stores  of  knowledee,  has  been  staled 
innnisctent*  Johnson,  I  think  very  properly,  altered  it  to  all-knowing,  as  it  is  a 
ver&um  sfflenne,  appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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and  get  from  him  a  plan  for  seeing  the  most  that  can  be  seen 
in  the  time  that  we  have  to  travel  We  must,  to  be  sure,  see 
Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  as  much  more  as  we 
can."     (Speaking  with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his  remarks  on  Italy, 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  make  a  book  upon  Italy ; 
yet  I  should  be  glad  to  get  two  hundred  pounds,  or  five  hundred 
pounds,  by  such  a  work."  This  shewed  both  that  a  journal  of 
his  Tour  upon  the  Continent  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  contem- 
plation, and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that  strange  opinion 
which  his  indolent  disposition  made  him  utter  :  "  No  man  but 
a  blockhead  ever  wrote,  except  for  money."  Numerous  in- 
stances to  refute  this  wUl  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  many  sketches  of  character  which 
were  treasured  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  was  wont  to  produce 
quite  unexpectedly  in  a  very  entertaining  manner.  "  I  lately, 
(said  he,)  received  a  letter  from  the  East-Indies,  firom  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  formerly  knew  very  well ;  he  had  returned  from 
that  country  with  a  handsome  fortune,  as  it  was  reckoned, 
before  means  were  found  to  acquire  those  immense  sums  which 
have  been  brought  from  thence  of  late  ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and 
an  agreeable  man,  and  lived  very  prettily  in  London,  till  his 
wife  died.  After  her  death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and  gaming, 
and  lost  all  he  had.  One  evening  he  lost  a  thousand  pounds 
to  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten.  Next 
morning  he  sent  the  gentleman  five  hundred  pounds,  with  an 
apology  that  it  was  all  he  had  in  the  world.  The  gentleman 
sent  the  money  back  to  him,  declaring  he  would  not  accept  of 

it ;  and  adding,  that  if  Mr. had  occasion  for  five  hundred 

pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He  resolved  to  go  out 
again  to  the  East-Indies,  and  make  his  fortune  anew.  He  got 
a  considerable  appointment,  and  I  had  some  intention  of  accom- 
panying him.  Had  I  thought  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should  have 
gone :  but  at  that  time,  I  had  objections  to  quitting  England." 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  about  Johnson,  whom 
shallow  observers  have  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
world,  that  very  few  men  had  seen  greater  variety  of  characters ; 
and  none  could  observe  them  better,  as  was  evident  frona  the 
strong,  yet  nice  portraits  which  he  often  drew.  I  have  frequently 
thought  that  if  he  had  made  out  what  the  French  call  um 
catalogue  raisonnie  of  all  the  people  who  had  passed  under  his 
observation,  it  would  have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  instiliction 
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and  entertainment.  The  suddenness  with  which  his  accounts  of 
some  of  them  started  out  in  conversation,  was  not  less  pleasing 
than  surprising.  I  remember  he  once  observed  to  me,  "  It  is 
wonderful,  Sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in  London.  The  most 
literary  conversation  I  ever  enjoyed,  was  at  the  table  of  Jack 
Ellis,  a  money-scrivener  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  with 
whom  I  at  one  period  used  to  dine  generally  once  a  week."  ^ 

Volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  a  list  of  his  numerous 
and  various  acquaintance,  none  of  whom  he  ever  forgot ;  and 
could  describe  and  discriminate  them  all  with  precision  and 
vivacity.  He  associated  with  persons  the  most  widely  different 
in  manners,  abilities,  rank,  and  accomplishments.  He  was  at 
once  the  companion  of  the  brilliant  Colonel  Forrester  of  the 
Guards,  who  wrote  **The  Polite  Philosopher,"  and  of  the 
aukward  and  uncouth  Robert  Levett ;  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and 
Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  master ;  and  has  dined  one  day  with 
the  beautiful,  gay,  and  fascinating  Lady  Craven,^  and  the 
next  with  good  Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  tallow-chandler,  on  Snow- 
hill. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  discovering  so  much  of 
the  knowledge  peculiar  to  different  professions,  he  told  me,  "  I 
learnt  what  I  know  of  law  chiefly  from  Mr.  Ballow,*  a  very  able 
man.  I  learnt  some  too  from  Chambers;  but  was  not  so 
teachable  then.  One  is  not  willing  to  be  taught  by  a  young 
man."  When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  know  more  about  Mr. 
Ballow,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  seen  him  but  once  these 
twenty  years.     The  tide  of  life  has  driven  us  different  ways."     I 

1  This  Mr.  EUb  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  that  profession  called  Scriveners^  whidi  is 
le  of  the  London  companies,  but  of  which  the  business  is  no  longer   carried  on 


one 


^        _  literature  and 

talents.  He  was^  the  authour  of  a  Hudibrastick  version  of  Maphxus's  Canto,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  iEpeid ;  of  some  poems  in  Dodsley's  collections ;  and  various  oUier  small 
pieces ;  but  being  a  very  modest  man,  never  put  his  name  to  any  thing.  He  shewed 
me  a  translation  which  he  had  madeof  Ovid  s  Epistles,  very  prettily  done.    There  is 


ana  tounanis  judgement  distmct  and  clear,  and  nis  memory^  tnougn  taded  so  as  to  tau 
him  occasionally,  yet,  as  he  assured  me,  and  I  indeed  perceived,  able  to  serve  him  very 


well,  after  a  little  recollection.  It  was  agreeable  to  observe,  that  he  was  free  from  the 
discontent  and  fretfulness  which  too  often  molest  old  aee.  He  in  the  sunimer  of  that  vear 
walked  to  Rotherhithe,  where  he  dined,  and  walked  nome  in  the  evening.  He  died  on 
the  3tst  of  December,  1791. 

2  Lord  Macartney,  who  with  his  other  distinguished  qualities,  is  remarkable  also  for 
an  elegant  pleasantry,  told  me  that  he  met  Johnson  at  Lady  Craven's,  and  that  he  seemed 
jealoxis  of  any  interference  :  "  So,  (said  his  Lordship,  smiling,)  /  ke^t  backJ* 

^  There  is  an  account  of  him  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  244. 

[Mr.  Thomas  Ballow  was  authour  of  an  excellent  Trsatisb  of  Equity,  printed 
anonymously  in  1743,  and  lately  republished  with  very  valuable  additions,  by  John 
Fonblanque,  Esq. 

Mr.  Ballow  died  suddenly  in  London,  July  26,  1782,  aged  seventy-five,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year  as  "  a  great  Greek  Scholar,  and  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  old  philosophy."— M.] 
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was  sorry  at  the  time  to  hear  this;  but  whoever  quits  the 
creeks  of  private  connections,  and  fairly  gets  into  the  great 
ocean  of  London,  will,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  unavoidably 
experience  such  cessations  of  acquaintance. 

"  My  knowledge  of  physick,  (he  added,)  I  learnt  from  Dr. 
James,  whom  I  helped  in  writing  the  proposals  for  his 
Dictionary,  and  also  a  little  in  the  Dictionary  itself.^  I  also 
learnt  from  Dr.  Lawrence,  but  was  then  grown  more  stubborn." 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day,  while  Mr.  Thrale  and  I 
sat  with  him.  Francis  announced  that  a  large  package  was 
brought  to  him  from  the  post-ofl5ce,  said  to  have  come  from 
Lisbon,  and  it  was  charged  seven  pounds^  ten  shillings.  He 
would  not  receive  it,  supposing  it  to  be  some  trick,  nor  did  he 
even  look  at  it.  But  upon  enquiry  afterwards  he  found  that  it 
was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that  very  friend  in  the  East- 
Indies  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking;  and  the  ship  which 
carried  it  having  come  to  Portugal,  this  packet,  with  others,  had 
been  put  into  the  post-office  at  Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming-club,  of  which  Mr.  Beauclerk  had 
given  me  an  account,  where  the  members  played  to  a  desperate 
extent.  Johnson.  *' Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  mere  talk. 
Who  is  ruined  by  gaming  ?  You  will  not  find  six  instances  in 
an  age.  There  is  a  strange  rout  made  about  deep  play :  whereas 
you  have  many  more  people  ruined  by  adventurous  trade,  and 
yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry  against  it"  Thrale. 
"  There  may  be  few  people  absolutely  ruined  by  deep  play ; 
but  very  many  are  much  hurt  in  their  circumstances  by  it." 
Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  and  so  are  very  many  by  other  kinds  of 
expence."  I  had  heard  him  talk  once  before  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  at  Oxford  he  said,  "  he  wished  he  had  learned  to 
play  at  cards."  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  loved  to  display 
his  ingenuity  in  argument ;  and  therefore  would  sometimes  in 
conversation  maintain  opinions  which  he  was  sensible  were 
wrong,  but  in  supporting  which,  his  reasoning  and  wit  would  be 
most  conspicuous.  He  would  begin  thus :  "  Why,  Sir,  as  to 
the  good  or  evil  of  card-playing — "  "  Now,  (said  Garrick,)  he 
is  thinking  which  side  he  shall  take."  He  appeared  to  have  a 
pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially  when  any  opinion  whatever 
was  delivered  with  an  air  of  confidence;  so  that  there  was 
hardly  any  topick,  if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of  Religion  and 
Morality,  that  he  might  not  have  been  incited  to  argue,  either 

1  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  parts  Johnson  wrrote  for  Dr.  James. 
Perhaps  medical  men  may. 
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for  or  against.  Lord  Elibank  ^  had  the  highest  admiration  ot 
his  powers.  He  once  observed  to  me,  "  Whatever  opinion 
Johnson  maintains,  I  will  not  say  that  he  convinces  me ;  but  he 
never  fails  to  shew  me,  that  he  has  good  reasons  for  it'*  I 
have  heard  Johnson  pay  his  Lordship  this  high  compliment : 

"  I  never  was  in  Lord  Elibank's  company  without  learning 
something." 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  afternoon  service. 
Thrale  said,  he  had  come  with  intention  to  go  to  church  with 
us.  We  went  at  seven  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's 
church,  after  having  drank  coffee ;  an  indulgence,  which  I 
understood  Johnson  yielded  to  on  this  occasion,  in  compliment 
to  Thrale. 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter-day,  after  having  been  at  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  my  usual 
custom.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  always  something 
peculiarly  mild  and  placid  in  his  manner  upon  this  holy  festival, 
the  commemoration  of  the  most  joyful  event  in  the  history 
of  our  world,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
who,  having  triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave,  proclaimed 
immortality  to  mankind. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  maintained,  that  her  husband's  having  been  guilty  of  num- 
berless infidelities,  released  her  from  conjugal  obligations, 
because  they  were  reciprocal.  Johnson.  "  This  is  miserable 
stuff.  Sir.  To  the  contract  of  marriage,  besides  the  man  and 
wife,  there  is  a  third  party — Society ;  and  if  it  be  considered  as 
a  vow — God  :  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  their 
consent  alone.  Laws  are  not  made  for  particular  cases,  but 
for  men  in  general.  A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her  hus- 
band ;  but  she  cannot  be  freed  from  him  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  A  man  may  be 
unhappy,  because  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another ;  but  he  is  not 
to  seize  upon  another's  property  with  his  own  hand." 
BoswELL.  "  But,  Sir,  this  lady  does  not  want  that  the  contract 
should  be  dissolved ;  she  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  her- 
self in  gallantries  with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does,  pro- 
vided she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious  issue  into  his 
family.  You  know.  Sir,  what  Macrobius  has  told  of  Julia."  ^ 
Johnson.  "  This  lady  of  yours,  Sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a 
brothel." 

1  Patrick,  Lord  Elibank,  who  died  in  1778. 

*  "  NuHguam  tmm  nisi  navi  fiend  toUo  vtctcrem,** — Lib.  n.  c.  vi. 
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On  Thursday,  April  4,  having  called  on  Dr.  Johnson,  I  said, 
it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was  not  so  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
attacks,  so  that  it  might  be  shot  at  as  much  as  people  chose  to 
attempt,  and  yet  remain  unhurt.  Johnson.  "Then,  Sir,  it 
would  not  be  shot  at  Nobody  attempts  to  dispute  that  two 
and  two  make  four :  but  with  contests  concerning  moral 
truth,  human  passions  are  generally  mixed,  and  therefore  it 
must  ever  be  liable  to  assault  and  misrepresentation." 

On  Friday,  April  5,  being  Good  Friday,  after  having  attended 
the  morning  service  at  St.  Clement's  church,  I  walked  home 
with  Johnson.  We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion. 
Johnson.  "  In  the  barbarous  ages,  Sir,  priests  and  people  were 
equally  deceived ;  but  afterwards  there  were  gross  corruptions 
introduced  by  the  clergy,  such  as  indulgences  to  priests  to  have 
concubines,  and  the  worship  of  images,  not,  indeed,  inculcated, 
but  knowingly  permitted.*'  He  strongly  censured  the  licensed 
stews  at  Rome.  Boswell.  "  So  then,  Sir,  you  would  allow 
of  no  irregular  intercourse  whatever  between  the  sexes  ? " 
Johnson.  **  To  be  sure  I  would  not,  Sir.  I  would  punish  it 
much  more  than  it  is  done,  and  so  restrain  it.  In  all  countries 
there  has  been  fornication,  as  in  all  countries  there  has  been 
theft ;  but  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of 

published  in  that  paper.  An  arrest  of  judgement  having  been  moved  for,  the  case  was 
afterwards  solemnly  argued.  My  friend  Mr.  Const,  whom  I  delight  in  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  praise,  not  omy  for  his  abilities  but  his  manners ;  a  gentleman  whose  ancient 
German  blood  has  been  mellowed  in  England,  and  who  may  be  truly  said  to  unite  the 
Baron  amd  the  Barrister^  was  one  of  the  Counsel  for  Mr.  Topham.  He  displayed  much 
learning  and  ingenuity  upon  the  general  question  ;  which,  however,  was  not  decided,  as 
the  Court  granted  an  arrest  diiefly  on  the  informality  of  the  indictment.  No  man  has  a 
higher  reverence  for  the  law  of  England  than  I  have  ;  but,  with  all  deference  I  cannot 
heT{}  thinking,  that  prosecution  by^  indictment,  if  a  defendant  is  never  to  be  allowed  to 
justify,  must  often  be  very  oppressive,  unless  Juries,  whom  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed 
m  holding  to  be  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact^  resolutely  interpose.  Of  late  an  act  of 
Parliament  has  passed  declaratory  of  their  full  nght  to  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in  matter 
of  libel ;  and  the  bill  having  been  brought  in  by  a  popular  gentleman,  many  of  his  party 
have  in  most  extravagant  terms  declaimed  on  the  wonderful  acquisition  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  For  my  own  part,  I  ever  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  right  was  inherent  in 
the  very  constitution  of  a  Jury,^  and  indeed  in  sense  and  reason  inseparable  from  their 
important  function.  To  establish  it,  therefore,  by  statute,  is,  I  thmk,  narrowing  its 
foundation,  which  is  the  broad  and  deep  basis  of  Common  Law.  Would  it  not  rather 
weaken  the  right  of  primo-geniture,  or  any  other  old  and  universally-acknowledged  right, 
should  the  legislature  pass  an  act  in  favour  of  it  ?  In  my  '*  Letter  to  the  People  of 
Scotland,  against  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Lords  of  Session,"  published  in  1785, 
there  is  the  following  passage,  which,  as  a  concise,  and  I  hope  a  fair  and  rational  state  of 
the  matter,  I  presume  to  quote  :  "  Tne  Juries  of  England  are  Judges  of  law  as  well  as  of 
fact  in  many  civile  and  in  all  criminal  trials.  That  my  principles  of  resistance  may  not 
be  misapprehended  any  more  than  my  principles  oi submtssitm^  I  protest  that  I  should  be 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  encourage  Juries  to  contradict  rashly,  w^tonly,  or  per- 
versely, the  opinion  of  the  Judges.  On  the  contrary.  I  would  have  them  listen  respectmlly 
to  the  advice  they  receive  from  the  Bench,  by  which  they  may  often  be  well  directed  in 
forming  their  own  opinion  ;  which,  '  and  not  another's,'  is  the  opinion  they  are  to  return 
upon  their  oaths.  Hut  where,  after  due  attention  to  all  that  the  Judge  has  said,  they  are 
decidedly  of  a  different  opinion  from  him,  they  have  not  only  a  Power  and  a  rights  but 
they  are  hound  in  conscience  to  bring  in  a  verdict  accordingly. ' 
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the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  law.  All  men  will 
naturally  commit  fornication,  as  all  men  will  naturally  steal. 
And,  Sir,  it  is  very  absurd  to  argue,  as  has  been  often  done, 
that  prostitutes  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  violent  effects  of 
appetite  from  violating  the  decent  order  of  life;  nay,  should 
be  permitted  in  order  to  preserve  the  chastity  of  our  wives  and 
daughters.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir^  severe  laws,  steadily  enforced,  . 
would  be  sufficient  against  those  evils,  and  would  promote  ) 
marriage.'' 

I  stated  to  him  this  case  : — "  Suppose  a  man  has  a  daughter, 
who  he  knows  has  been  seduced,  but  her  misfortune  is  con- 
cealed from  the  world  ?  should  he  keep  her  in  his  house  ?  Would 
he  not,  by  doing  so,  be  accessary  to  imposition  ?  And,  perhaps, 
a  worthy,  unsuspecting  man  might  come  and  marry  this  woman, 
unless  the  father  inform  him  of  the  truth.*'  Johnson.  "Sir, 
he  is  accessary  to  no  imposition.  His  daughter  is  in  his  house ; 
and  if  a  man  courts  her,  he  takes  his  chance.  If  a  friend,  or, 
indeed,  if  any  man  asks  his  opinion  whether  he  should  marry 
her,  he  ought  to  advise  him  against  it,  without  telling  why, 
because  his  real  opinion  is  then  required.  Or,  if  he  has  other 
daughters  who  know  of  her  frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in 
his  house.  You  are  to  consider  the  state  of  life  is  this;  we  are 
to  judge  of  one  another's  characters  as  well  as  we  can ;  and  a 
man  is  not  bound  in  honesty  or  honour,  to  tell  us  the  faults  of 
his  daughter  or  of  himself.  A  man  who  has  debauched  his 
friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged  to  say  to  every  body — Take 
care  of  me ;  don't  let  me  into  your  house  without  suspicion.  I 
once  debauched  a  friend's  daughter.     I  may  debauch  yours.'* 

Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared  to  bear  the  loss 
of  his  son  with  a  manly  composure.  There  was  no  affectation 
about  him  ;  and  he  talked,  as  usual,  upon  indifferent  subjects. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  hesitate  as  to  the  intended  Italian  tour,  on 
which,  I  flattered  myself,  he  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson 
were  soon  to  set  out ;  and,  therefore,  I  pressed  it  as  much  as  I 
could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beauclerk  had  said,  that  Baretti, 
whom  they  were  to  carry  with  them,  would  keep  them  so  long 
in  the  little  towns  of  his  own  district,  that  they  would  not  have 
time  to  see  Rome.  I  mentioned  this  to  put  them  on  their 
guards  Johnson.  "Sir,  we  do  not  thank  Mr,  Beauclerk  for 
supposing  that  we  are  to  be  directed  by  Baretti.  No,  Sir ;  Mr. 
Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  advice,  to  Mr,  Jackson,  ^  (the  all-knowing) 

1  A  ^entkinaii,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  stores  of  knowledge,  has  been  staled 
Cfftntscunt*  Johnson,  I  think  very  properly,  altered  it  to  all-knowing,  as  it  is  a 
verbum  t^lennef  appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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who  care  very  little  about  their  own  children.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  men,  who  from  being  engaged  in  business,  or  from 
their  course  of  life  in  whatever  way,  seldom  see  their  children, 
do  not  care  much  about  them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had 
much  fondness  for  a  child  of  my  own."  Mrs.  Thrale.  **  Nay, 
Sir,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  **  Johnson.  "  At  least,  I  never 
wished  to  have  a  child." 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  having  a  design  to 
publish  an  edition  oi  Cowley.  Johnson  said,  he  did  not  know 
but  he  should ;  and  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Dr. 
Hurd,  for  having  published  a  mutilated  edition  under  the  title 
of  "  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley."  Mr.  Murphy  thought 
it  a  bad  precedent ;  observing,  that  any  authour  might  be  used 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  variety 
of  an  authour's  compositions,  at  different  periods. 

We  talked  of  Flatman's  Poems ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale  observed, 
that  Pope  had  partly  borrowed  from  him,  "  The  dying  Christian 
to  his  SouL"  Johnson  repeated  Rochester's  verses  upon  Flat- 
man,  which,  I  think,  by  much  too  severe  : 

'*  Nor  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindarick  strains,  1 
Flatman,  who  Cowl^  imitates  with  puns,  r 

And  rides  a  jaded  Muse,  whipt  with  loose  reins."  J 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I  heard  Johnson  repeat : 
it  stamps  a  value  on  them. 

He  told  us,  that  the  book  entitied  "  The  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
by  Mr.  Cibber,"  was  entirely  compiled  by  Mr.  Shiels,^  a  Scotch- 

^  In  the  Moathly  Reyiew  for  May,  1793,  there  is  sadk  m  conectiao  of  the^  above 
passage,  as  I  should  think  in3^self  very  calpable  not  to  sabjoin.  "  This  accoant  is  very 
inaccorate.  The  following  statement  of  £u:ts  we  know  to  be  tme,  in  ev«y  matexial 
circnmstance : — Shiels  was  the  firincipal  collector  and  digester  of  the  materials  for  the 
work :  but  as  he  was  voy  raw  in  aathoordiip,  an  indifferent  writer  in  prose,  and  bis 
language  foil  at  Scotticisms,  Gbber,  who  was  a  clever,  lively  fellour  and  then  aoliddng 
employment  among  the  booksellers,  was  engaged  to  comCt  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
whole  work,  then  intended  to  make  only  fcnir  volumes,  with  power  to  alter,  exfxinge,  or 
add,  as  he  liked.  He  was  also  to  sui^Iy  m4^Us,  occasionally,  especially  coDceming  those 
dramatick  poets  with  whom  he  had  been  chieflv  conversant.  He  also  engaged  to  write 
several  of  the  Lives ;  which,  (as  we  are  told,)  he,  aococdin^ly,  perfbrmed.  He  was 
farther  useful  in  striking  out  the  Jacobitical  and  Tory  sentunents,  which  Shi^  had 
industrioGsIy  interspersed  wherever  he  cooM  bring  them  in  r^ — auod  as  the  snocess  of  die 
work  appeared,  after  all,  very  doubtful,  he  was  content  with  twenty-one  pounds  fior  has 
labour  besides  a  few^  sets  of  the  books,  to  disperse  among  his  friends. — Shiels  had  neariy 
seventy  pounds,  besides  the  advantage  of  many  of  the  best  Lives  in  the  work  being  oona- 
municatei  by  fHer.ds  to  the  undertaking ;  and  for  which  Mr.  Shiels  had  thA  same 
cccsiderarion  as  fcr  the  rest,  being  paid  by  the  sheet  for  the  whole.  He  was,  however, 
so  angry  with  his  Wbiggish  supervisor,  (Thb.  like  hb  &ther,  behig  a  violent  sdddcr  fior 
the  p>::!>.:cal  principles  whidi  prevailed  in  the  r^gn  of  George  the  SecoodJ  for  to 
anmercifally  mutilating  his  copy,  and  scouting  his  politidcs,  diat  he  wrote  Gibber  a 
chalier^e  :  W  was  prevented  from  sending  it  by  the  publisher,  wiio  fiurly  laii^ied  hfaa 
cut  of  his  fury.  The^  proprietors,  too,  were  discontented,  in  the  end,  oo  afcocnt  of  i/ftm 
Gibber's  unexpected  ir.dostry  ;  for  his  conectioDS  and  alteratioas  in  the  pioof  ihela  %PM 
so  auinerous  and  considerable,  that  the  printer  made  fcr  them  a  gcienms  f4^T»*fflfi  lit  1m 
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man,  one  of  his  amanuenses.  "The  booksellers,  (said  he,) 
gave  Theophilus  Gibber,  who  was  then  in  prison,  ten  guineas  to 
allow  Mr,  Cibber  to  be  put  upon  the  title-page  as  the  authour ; 
by  this,  a  double  imposition  was  intended :  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Cibber  at  all :  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  old  Cibber." 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  "The  Memoirs  of  Gray's  Life  set 
him  much  higher  in  his  estimation  than  his  poems  did ;  for  you 
there  saw  a  man  constantly  at  work  in  literature."    Johnson 
acquiesced  in  this  \  but  depreciated  the  book,  I  thought  very   » 
unreasonably.     For  he  said,  "  I  forced  myself  to  read  it,  only 
because  it  was  a  common  topic  of  conversation.     I  found  it  ! 
mighty  dull ;  and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  for  the  second  table.'*  ( 
Why  he  thought  so  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     He  now  gave  i 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  Akenside  was  a  superiour  poet  both  to  •• 
Gray  and  Mason." 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said,  "  I  think  them  very 
impartial :  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  partiality."  He  men- 
tioned what  had  passed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Monthly  and 
Critical  Reviews,  in  the  conversation  with  which  his  Majesty 
had  honoured  him.  He  expatiated  a  little  more  on  them 
this  evening.  "The  Monthly  Reviewers  (said  he)  are  not 
Deists;  but  they  are  Christians  with  as  little  Christianity  as  may 
be ;  and  are  for  pulling  down  all  establishments.     The  Critical 

bill;  and,  in  fine,  all  parties  were  dissatisfied.  ^  On  the  whole,  the  work  was  productive  of 
no  profit  to  the  undertakers,  who  had  agreed,  in  case  of  success,  to  make  Cibber  a  present 
of  some  addition  to  the  twenty  guineas  which  he  had  received,  and  for  which  his  receipt 
b  now  in  the  booksellers'  hands.  We  are  farther  assured,  that  he  actually  obtained  an 
additional  sum ;  when  he,  soon  after,  (in  the  year  1758,)  unfortunately  embarkf»d  for 
Dublin,  on  an  engagement  for  one  of  tne  theatres  there^ :  but  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and 
every  person  on  board  perished.  There  were  about  sixty  passengers,  among  whom  was 
the  Sari  of  Drogheda,  with  many  other  persons  of  consequence  and  propertv. 

"  As  to  the  suledged  design  of  making  the  compilcment  pass  for  the  work  of  old  Mr. 
Cibber,  the  charges  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  a  somewhat  uncharitable  construction. 
We  are  assured  mat  the  thought  was  not  harboured  by  some  of  the  proprietors,  who  are 
still  living  :  and  we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  first  designer  of  the  work,  who  was 
also  the  printer  of  it^  and  who  bore  a  respectable  character. 

"  We  have  been  mduced  to  enter  thus  circumstantially  into  the  foregoing  detail  of 
fiu:ts  relating  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Cibber  and  Shiels,  from  a 
sincere  regard  to  that  sacred  principle  of  Truth,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  rigidly 
adhered,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  ;  and  which,  we  believe,  no  consideration 
would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  violate.  In  regard  to  the  matter,  which  we  now  dismiss, 
he  had,  no  aoubt,  been  misled  by  partial  and  wrong  information :  Shiels  was  the  Doctor's 
amannen^ ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  Cibber  ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  told  his  story 
in  his  own  way ;  ana  it  is  certain  that  A#  was  not  '  a  very  stiurdy  moralist.' "  Tliis 
explanation  appears  to  me  very  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
story  told  by  Johnson  does  not  rest  solely  upon  my  record  of  his  conversation;  for  he 
himself  has  published  it  in  his  life  of  Hammond,  where  he  says,  "  the  manuscript  of  Shiels 
is  now  in  my  possession."  Very  ^obably  he  had  trusted  to  Shiels's  word,  and  never 
looked  at  it  so  as  to  compare  it  with  "  '^*'  ^  •«••  «*'♦*»-  !>«-♦•,"  «e  oublished  under  Mr. 
Gibber's  name.    What  became  (tf  ihat  *  '^'^^  hav^  liked  much 

to  examine  it    I  suppose  it  wp*  *^''  -^^ustion  of 
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Reviewers  are  for  supporting  the  constitution  both  in  Church 
and  state.*  The  Critical  Reviewers,  I  believe,  often  review  with- 
out reading  the  books  through ;  but  lay  hold  of  a  topick,  and 
write  chiefly  from  their  own  minds.  The  Monthly  Reviewers 
are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to  read  the  books  through." 

He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  extreme  anxiety  as  an  authour ; 
observing,  that  "  he  was  thirty  years  in  preparing  his  History, 
and  that  he  employed  a  man  to  point  it  for  him;  as  if  (laughing) 
another  man  could  point  his  sense  better  than  himselL" 
Mr.  Murphy  said,  he  understood  his  history  was  kept  back 
several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett.  Johnson.  "This  seems 
strange  to  Murphy  and  me,  who  never  felt  that  anxiety,  but 
sent  what  we  wrote  to  the  press,  and  let  it  take  its  chance." 
Mrs.  Thrale.  "The  time  has  been.  Sir,  when  you  fdt  it" 
Johnson.  "Why  really.  Madam,  I  do  not  recollect  a  time 
when  that  was  the  case." 

Talking  of  "  The  Spectator,"  he  said,  "  It  is  wonderful  that 
there  is  such  a  proportion  of  bad  papers,  in  the  half  of  the  work 
which  was  not  written  by  Addison  ;  for  there  was  all  the  world 
to  write  that  half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half  is  good.  One  of 
the  finest  pieces  in  the  English  language  is  the  paper  on 
Novelty,  yet  we  do  not  hear  it  talked  of.  It  was  written  by 
Grove,  a  dissenting  tecuher^^  He  would  not,  I  perceived,  call 
him  a  clergyman^  though  he  was  candid  enough  to  allow  very 
great  merit  to  his  composition.  Mr.  Murphy  said,  he  remem- 
bered when  there  were  several  people  alive  in  London,  who 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  merely  from  having  written 
a  paper  in  "  The  Spectator."  He  mentioned  particularly  Mr. 
Ince,  who  used  to  frequent  Tom's  coffee-house.  "But  (said 
Johnson,)  you  must  consider  how  highly  Steele  speaks  of  Mr. 
Ince."  He  would  not  allow  that  the  paper  on  carrying  a  boy 
to  travel,  signed  Philip  Homebred^  which  was  repeated  to  be 
written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  had  merit  He 
said,  "  it  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had  nothing  limiinous." 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's  *  System  of  Physick.  "  He 
was  a  man  (said  he,)  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in 
Dublin,  came  over  to  England,  and  brought  his  reputation 
with  him,  but  had  not  great  success.  His  notion  was,  that 
pulsation  occasions  death  by  attrition  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
way  to  preserve  life  is  to  retard  pulsation.     But  we  know  that 

4oin  concerning  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Renews  would  not  be 
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pulsation  is  strongest  in  infants,  and  that  we  increase  in  growth 
while  it  operates  in  its  regular  course ;  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  destruction."  Soon  after  this,  he  said  something  very 
flattering  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  it  con- 
cluded with  wishing  her  long  life.  "  Sir,  (said  I,)  if  Dr.  Barry's 
system  be  true,  you  have  now  shortened  Mrs.  Thrale's  life, 
perhaps,  some  minutes,  by  accelerating  her  pulsation." 

On  Thursday,  April  11,  I  dined  with  him  at  General  Paoli's, 
in  whose  house  I  now  resided,  and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards 
the  honour  of  being  entertained  with  the  kindest  attention  as 
his  constant  guest,  while  I  was  in  London,  till  I  had  a  house 
of  my  own  there.  I  mentioned  my  having  that  morning  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Garrick,  Count  Neni,  a  Flemish  Nobleman  of 
great  rank  and  fortune,  to  whom  Garrick  talked  of  Abel  Drugger 
as  a  small  part  \  and  related,  with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  seen  him  in  one  of  his  low  characters, 
exclaimed,  "  Comment!  jt  ne  le  crois  pas.  Ce  finest  pas  Monsieur 
Garricky  ce  Grand  Homme  /  "  Garrick  added,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  grave  recollection,  "  If  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I 
think  I  should  not  play  those  low  characters."  Upon  which  I 
observed,  "Sir,  you  would  be  in  the  wrong;  for  your  great 
excellence  is  your  variety  of  playing,  your  representing  so  well, 
characters  so  very  different."  Johnson.  "Garrick,  Sir,  was 
not  in  earnest  in  what  he  said ;  for,  to  be  sure,  his  peculiar 
excellence  is  his  variety ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  any  one 
character  which  has  not  been  as  well  acted  by  somebody  else, 
as  he  could  do  it."  Boswell.  "  Why  then.  Sir,  did  he  talk 
so  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  to  make  you  answer  as  you  did." 
Boswell.  "I  don't  know.  Sir;  he  seemed  to  dip  deep  into 
his  mind  for  the  reflection."  Johnson.  "  He  had  not  far  to 
dip.  Sir ;  he  had  said  the  same  thing,  probably,  twenty  times 
before." 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  period  to  high  office, 
he  said,  "  His  parts.  Sir,  are  pretty  well  for  a  Lord  ;  but  would 
not  be  distinguished  in  a  man  who  had  nothing  else  but  his 
parts." 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts.  He  said,  "  A 
man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of  an 
inferiority,  from  his  not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected  a  Hian 
should  see.  The  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  see  the  ^ores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the  four  great 
Empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian, 
and  the  Roman. — All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost 
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all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to 
us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean."  The  General 
observed,  that  "The  Mediterranean  would  be  a  noble 
subject  for  a  poem." 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could  not  define  it,  nor 
could  I  think  of  a  similitude  to  illustrate  it ;  but  that  it  appeared 
to  me  the  translation  of  poetry  could  be  only  imitation. 
Johnson.  "You  may  translate  books  of  science  exactly. 
You  may  also  translate  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  embellished 
with  oratory,  which  is  poetical.  Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  be 
translated;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that  preserve 
languages ;  for  we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  learn  a 
language,  if  we  could  have  all  that  is  written  in  it  just  as 
well  in  a  translation.  But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  caimot 
be  preserved  in  any  language  except  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  written,  we  learn  the  language.*' 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of  printing  had  hurt 
real  learning,  by  disseminating  idle  writings. — ^Johnson.  "  Sir, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  art  of  printing,  we  should  now  have 
no.  learning  at  all ;  for  books  would  have  perished  faster  than 
they  could  have  been  transcribed."  This  observation  seems 
not  just,  considering  for  how  many  ages  books  were  preserved 
by  writing  alone. ^ 

The  same  gentleman  maintained,  that  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  a  people  was  a  disadvantage ;  for  it  made 
the  vulgar  rise  above  their  humble  sphere.  Johnson,  **  Sir, 
while  knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those  who  are  possessed  of 
it  will  naturally  rise  above  those  who  are  not.  Merely  to  read 
and  write  was  a  distinction  at  first ;  but  we  see  when  reading 
and  writing  have  become  general,  the  common  people  keep 
their  stations.  And  so,  were  higher  attainments  to  become 
general,  the  effect  would  be  the  same." 

"Goldsmith  (he  said),  referred  every  thing  to  vanity;  his 
virtues,  and  his  vices  too  were  from  that  motive.  He  was  not 
a  social  man.     He  never  exchanged  mind  with  you." 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  Mr.  Mickle,  the 
excellent  translator  of  "  The  Lusiad,"  was  there.  I  have 
preserved  little  of  the  conversation  of  this  evening.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,   "Thomson  had  a  true  poetical  genuis,  the 

1  [The  authour  did  not  recollect  that  of  the  books  preserved  (and  an  infinite  number 
was  lost)  all  were  confined  to  two  languages.  In  modem  time9  and  modem  laneoages, 
France  and  Italy  alone  produce  more  books  in  a  given  time  th^  Greece  and  Kome ; 
put  England,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Northern  kingdoms  out  of  the  question. — 
Blakkway.] 
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power  of  viewing  every  thing  in  a  poetical  light  His  fault  is 
such  a  cloud  of  words  sometimes,  that  the  sense  can  hardly 
peep  through.  Shiels,  who  compiled  'Gibber's  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  1  was  one  day  sitting  with  me.  I  took  down  Thomson, 
and  read  aloud  a  large  portion  of  him,  and  then  asked, — Is 
not  this  fine  ?  Shiels  having  expressed  the  highest  admiration, 
"  Well,  Sir,  (said  I,)  I  have  omitted  every  other  line." 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley,  one  day  when  they  and  I  were  dining  at  Tom 
Davies's,  in  1762.  Goldsmith  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
poetry  produced  in  this  age.  Dodsley  appealed  to  his  own 
Collection,  and  maintained,  that  though  you  could  not  find  a 
palace  like  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  you  had 
villagea  composed  of  very  pretty  houses ;  and  he  mentioned 
particularly  "  The^^leen."  Johnson.  "  I  think  Dodsley  ^ 
gave  up  the  question.  He  and  Goldsmith  said  the  same 
thing ;  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer  manner  than  Goldsmith  did ; 
for  he  acknowledged  that  there  was  no  poetry,  nothing  that 
towered  above  the  common  mark.  You  may  find  wit  and 
humour  in  verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.  *  Hudibras '  has  a  pro- 
fusion of  these ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  poem.  *  The 
Spleen,'  in  Dodsley's  collection,  on  which  you  say  he  chiefly/ 
rested,  is  not  poetry."  Boswell.  "Does  not  Gray's  poetry, 
Sir,  tower  above  the  common  mark?"  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Sir ;  but  we  must  attend  to  the  difference  between  what  men 
in  general  cannot  do  if  they  would,  and  what  every  man  may 
do  if  he  would.  Sixteen-string  Jack^  towered  above  the 
common  mark."  Boswell.  "Then,  Sir,  what  is  poetry?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not. 
We  all  know  what  light  is  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  /<?//  what  it  is." 

On  Friday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  our  friend  Tom 
Davies's,  where  we  met  Mr.  Cradock,  of  Leicestershire,  authour 
of  "  Zobeide,"  a  tragedy ;  a  very  pleasing  gentleman,  to  whom 
my  Mend  Dr.  Farmer's  very  excellent  Essay  on  the  Learning 
of  Shakspeare  is  addressed;  and  Dr.  Harwood,  who  has 
written  and  published  various  works ;  particularly  a  fantastical 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  modem  phrase,  and  with 
a  Socinian  twist 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  his  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  of 
"  the  KoBapcrvs  Twv  'TraOTjfjLdrioy^  the  purging  of  the  passions,"  as 

1  See  antg.  Note,  p.  32,  &c. 

S  A  noted  nighwayxnan,  who  after  having  been  several  times  tried  and  acquitted,  was 
at  last  hanged.  He  was  renuurkable  for  fop>pery  in  his  dress,  and  particularly  for  wearing 
a  bunch  ofnxteen  strings  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches. 
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the  purpose  of  tragedy.'  "  But  how  are  the  passions  to  be 
purged  by  teirour  and  pity  ?  "  (said  I,  with  an  assumed  air  of 
ignorance,  to  incite  him  to  talk,  for  which  it  was  often  necessary 
to  employ  some  address.)  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to 
consider  what  is  the  meaning  of  purging  in  the  original  sense. 
It  is  to  expel  impurities  from  the  human  body.  The  mind 
is  subject  to  the  same  imperfection.  The  passions  are  the 
great  movers  of  human  actions ;  but  they  are  mixed  with  such 
impurities,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  purged  or 
refined  by  means  of  terrour  and  pity.  For  instance,  ambition 
is  a  noble  passion ;  but  by  seeing  upon  the  stage,  that  a  man 
who  is  so  excessively  ambitious  as  to  raise  himself  by  injustice, 
is  punished,  we  are  terrified  at  the  fotal  consequences  of  such 
a  passion.  In  the  same  manner  a  certain  degree  of  resentment 
is  necessary ;  but  if  we  see  that  a  man  carries  it  too  far,  we  pity 
[he  object  of  it,  and  are  taught  to  moderate  that  passion."  My 
record  upon  tliis  occasion  does  great  injustice  to  Johnson's  ex- 
pression, which  was  so  forcible  and  brilliant,  that  Mr.  Cradock 
whispered  me,  "  O  that  his  words  were  written  in  a  book  1 " 

I  observed  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy  of  "Othello" 
was,  that  it  had  not  a  moral ;  for  that  no  man  could  resist  the 
circumstances  of  suspicion  which  were  artfully  suggested  to 
Othello's  mind.  Johnson.  "  In  the  first  place,  Sir,  we  learn 
from  '  Othello  '  this  very  useful  moral,  not  to  make  an  unequal 
match  ;  in  the  second  place,  we  learn  not  to  yield  too  readily 
to  suspicion.  The  handkerchief  is  merely  a  trick,  though 
a  very  pretty  trick ;  but  there  are  no  other  circumstances  of 
reasonable  suspicion,  except  what  is  related  by  lago  of  Cassio's 
warm  expressions  concerning  Desdemona  in  his  sleep ;  and 
that  depended  entirely  upon  the  assertion  of  one  man.  No, 
Sir,  I  think  '  Othello '  has  more  moral  than  almost  ajiy  play." 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance, 
Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  narrow,  not  so  much  from  avarice, 
as  from  impotence  to  spend  his  money.  He  cannot  find  in 
his  heart  to  poor  out  a  bottle  of  wine ;  but  he  would  not  much 
care  if  it  ahoDld  sour." 

Iritical  Works" 
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Davies  said  of  a  well  known  dramatick  authour,  that  ''he 
lived  upon  potted  stories^  and  that  he  made  his  way  as 
Hannil^l  did,  by  vinegar ;  having  begun  by  attacking  people, 
particularly  the  players." 

He  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Murphy's  having  paid 
him  the  highest  compliment  that  ever  was  paid  to  a  layman, 
by  asking  his  pardon  for  repeating  some  oaths  in  the  course 
of  telling  a  story. 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  in  company  with  Sir  Joshua  Re3niolds,  Mr. 
Langton,  Mr.  Naime,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  Judges,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Dunsinan,  and  my  very  worthy  friend,  Sir  WUiam 
Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  question,  whether  drinking  improved 
conversation  and  benevolence.  Sir  Joshua  maintained  it  did. 
Johnson.  "No,  Sir:  before  dinner  men  meet  with  great 
inequality  of  understanding ;  and  those  who  are  conscious  of 
their  inferiority,  have  the  modesty  not  to  talk.  When  they 
have  drunk  wine,  every  man  feels  himself  happy,  and  loses 
that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous :  but  he  is  not 
improved  :  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects."  Sir  Joshua 
said  the  Doctor  was  talking,  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine ;  but 
that  a  moderate  glass  enlivened  the  mind,  by  giving  a  proper 
circulation  to  the  blood.  "  I  am,  (said  he,)  in  very  good  spirits, 
when  I  get  up  in  the  morning.  By  dinner-time  I  am  exhausted ; 
wine  puts  me  in  the  same  state  as  when  I  got  up :  and  I  am  sure 
that  moderate  drinking  makes  people  talk  better."  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir ;  wine  gives  not  fight,  gay,  ideal  hilarity ;  but 
tumidtuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merriment.  I  have  heard  none 
of  those  drunken, — nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse  word, — none  of 
those  vinous  flights."  Sir  Joshua.  "Because  you  have  sat 
by,  quite  sober,  and  felt  an  envy  of  the  happiness  of  those  who 
were  drinking."  Johnson.  "Perhaps,  contempt. — And,  Sir, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  drunk  one's  self,  to  relish  the  wit  of 
drunkenness.  Do  we  not  judge  of  the  drunken  wit  of  the 
dialogue  between  lago  and  Cassio,  the  most  excellent  in  its 
kind,  when  we  are  quite  sober?  Wit  is  wit,  by  whatever 
means  it  is  produced ;  and,  if  good,  will  appear  so  at  all  times. 
I  admit  that  the  spirits  are  raised  by  drinking,  as  by  the 
common  participation  of  any  pleasure :  cock-fighting,  or  bear- 
baiting,  will  raise  the  spirits  of  a  company,  as  drinking  does, 
though  surely  they  will  not  improve  conversation.  I  also 
admit,  that  there  are  some  sluggish  men  who  are  improved  by 
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drinking ;  as  there  are  fruits  which  are  not  good  till  they  are 
rotten.  There  are  such  men,  but  they  are  medlars.  I  indeed 
allow  that  there  have  been  a  very  few  men  of  talents  who  were 
improved  by  drinking ;  but  I  maintain  that  I  am  right  as  to 
the  effects  of  drinking  in  general:  and  let  it  be  considered, 
that  there  is  no  position,  however  false  in  its  universality, 
which  is  not  true  of  some  particular  man."  Sir  William  Forbes 
said,  ^*  Might  not  a  man  warmed  with  wine  be  like  a  bottle  of 
beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by  being  set  before  the  fire  ?  " — 
''  Nay,  (said  Johnson,  laughing,)  I  cannot  answer  that :  that 
is  too  much  for  me." 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people  harm,  by  inflaming, 
confusmg,  and  irritating  their  minds ;  but  that  the  experience 
of  mankind  had  declared  in  favour  of  moderate  drinking. 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong  to  produce  self- 
complacency  by  drinking ;  I  only  deny  that  it  improves  the 
mind.  When  I  drank  wine,  1  scorned  to  drink  it  when  in 
company.  I  have  drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself;  in  the 
first  place,  because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my  spirits :  in  the 
second  place,  because  I  would  have  nobody  to  witness  its 
effects  upon  me." 

He  told  us,  "  almost  all  his  Ramblers  were  written  just  as 
they  were  wanted  for  the  press ;  that  he  sent  a  certain 
portion  of  the  copy  of  an  essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder, 
while  the  former  part  of  it  was  printing.  When  it  was 
wanted,  and  he  had  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  done." 

He  said,  that  for  general  improvement,  a  man  should  read 
whatever  his  immediate  inclination  prompts  him  to  ;  though  to 
be  sure,  if  a  man  has  a  science  to  learn,  he  must  regularly  and 
resolutely  advance.  He  added,  "  what  we  read  with  inclination 
makes  a  much  stronger  impression.  If  we  read  without  inclina- 
tion, half  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  attention ; 
so  there  is  but  one  half  to  be  employed  on  what  we  read." 
He  told  us,  he  read  Fielding's  "Amelia"  through,  without 
stopping.  1    He  said,  "  if  a  man  begins  to  read  in  the  middle  of 

1  We  have  here  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this  admirable  writer,  to 
whom  we  have  seen  that  Dr.  Tonnsoo  directly  allowed  so  little  merit. 

[Johnson  appears  to  have  been  particularly  pleased  Mrith  the  character  of  the  heroine 
of  this  novel.  "His  attention  to  veracity  (says  Mrs.  Hozzi,)  was  without  cqnal  or 
example ;  and  when  I  mentioned  Clarissa  as  a  perfect  character.  '  On  the  contrary,  (said 
he,)  you  may  observe  there  is  always  something  which  she  prefers  to  truth.  Fielding's 
Amelia  was  the  most  pleasing  heroine  of  all  the  romances,  (he  said,)  but  that  vile  broken 
nose  never  cured,  ruined  the  sale  of  perhaps  the  only  book,  which  being  printed  off 
[published]  betimes  one  mommg,  a  new  edition  was  called  for  before  night.'"'— 
Anbcdotes,  pw  aax.— M.] 
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a  book,  and  feels  an  inclination  to  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  it, 
to  go  to  the  beginning.  He  may  perhaps  not  feel  again  the 
inclination." 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned  Mr.  Cumberland's  Odes,  which  were 
just  published.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  they  would  have  been 
thought  as  good  as  Odes  commonly  are,  if  Cumberland  had 
not  put  his  name  to  them;  but  a  name  immediately  draws 
censure,  unless  it  be  a  name  that  bears  down  every  thing 
before  it  Nay,  Cumberland  has  made  his  Odes  subsidiary  to 
the  fame  of  another  man.^  They  might  have  run  well  enough 
by  themselves  ;  but  he  has  not  only  loaded  them  with  a  name, 
but  has  made  them  carry  double." 

We  talked  of  the  Reviews,  and  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  them 
as  he  did  at  Thrale's.^  Sir  Joshua  said,  what  I  have  often 
thought,  that  he  wondered  to  find  so  much  good  writing 
employed  in  them,  when  the  authours  were  to  remain  unknown, 
and  so  could  not  have  the  motive  of  fame.  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
Sir,  those  who  write  in  them,  write  well  in  order  to  be  paid  well." 

Soon  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  I  had  never  seen  that  beautiful  city,  and  wished  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it,  while  Johnson  was  there. 
Having  written  to  him,  I  received  the  following  answer. 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

'*DEAR   SIR, 

"  Why  do  you  talk  of  neglect  ?  When  did  I  neglect  you  ? 
If  you  will  come  to  Bath,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you.  Come, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can. 

"But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at  London.  Bid 
Francis  look  in  the  paper  drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  my 
bed-chamber,  for  two  cases ;  one  for  the  Attorney-General,  and 
one  for  the  Solicitor-General.  They  lie,  I  think,  at  the  top  of 
my  papers ;  otherwise  they  are  somewhere  else,  and  will  give 
me  more  trouble. 

"  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if  they  can  be  found. 
Make  my  compliments  to  all  our  friends  round  the  world,  and 
to  Mrs.  Williams  at  home. 

"  1  am,  Sir,  your,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can,  that,  if  it  is 
necessary,  I  may  write  to  you  again  before  you  come  down." 

1  Mr.  Romney,  the  painter,  who  has  now  deservedly  established  a  high  reputation. 
I  Fli^e  »3  of  this  volume. 
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On  the  26th  of  April,  I  went  to  Bath ;  and  on  my  arrival  at 
the  Pelican  inn,  found  lying  for  me  an  obliging  invitation  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably  entertained 
almost  constantly  during  my  stay.  They  were  gone  to  the 
rooms :  but  there  was  a  kind  note  from  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
should  sit  at  home  all  the  evening.  I  went  to  him  directly,  and 
before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  returned,  we  had  by  ourselves  some 
hours  of  tea-drinking  and  talk. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  sayings  as  I  preserved 
during  the  few  days  that  I  was  at  Bath. 

Of  a  person  who  differed  from  him  in  politicks,  he  said,  "  In 
private  life  he  is  a  very  honest  gentleman ;  but  I  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  so  in  publick  life.  People  may  be  honest,  though 
they  are  doing  wrong  :  that  is,  between  their  Maker  and  them. 
But  we^  who  are  suffering  by  their  pernicious  conduct,  are  to 

destroy  them.     We  are  sure  that acts  from  interest.     We 

know  what  his  genuine  principles  were.  They  who  allow  their 
passions  to  confound  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
are  criminal.  They  may  be  convinced;  but  they  have  not 
come  honestly  by  their  conviction." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
a  certain  female  political  writer,  whose  doctrines  he  disliked, 
had  of  late  become  very  fond  of  dress,  sat  hours  together  at  her 
toilet,  and  even  put  on  rouge: — Johnson.  "She  is  better 
employed  at  her  toilet,  than  using  her  pen.  It  is  better  she 
should  be  reddening  her  own  cheeks,  than  blackening  other 
people's  characters." 

He  told  us  that  "Addison  wrote  Budgell's  papers  in  the 
Spectator,  at  least  mended  them  so  much,  that  he  made  them 
almost  his  own;  and  that  Draper,  Tonson's  partner,  assured 
Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much  admired  Epilogue  to  *The 
Distressed  Mother,'  which  came  out  in  Budgell's  name,  was  in 
reality  written  by  Addi-son." 

"  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill  adapted  to  a 
small  society,  but  is  best  for  a  great  nation.  The  characteristick 
of  our  own  government  at  present  is  imbecility.  The  magistrates 
dare  not  call  the  guards  for  fear  of  being  hanged.  The  guards 
will  not  come  for  fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  blind  rage  of 
popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  of  one  of  our  friends,  he  observed,  "  He  never 
clarified  his  notions,  by  filtrating  them  through  other  ntinds. 
He  had  a  canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at  one  place  the  bank 
was  too  low. — I  dug  the  canal  deeper,"  said  he. 
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He  told  me  that  "so  long  ago  ^  ^748  he  had  read^l 
The  Grave,  a  Poem,'  ^  but  did  not  like  it  much."  I  differed  / 
rom  him :  for  though  it  is  not  equal  throughout,  and  is 
leldom  elegantly  correct,  it  abounds  in  solemn  thought,  and 
)oetical  imagery  beyond  the  common  reach.  The  world  has 
iiffered  from  him ;  for  the  poem  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  is  still  much  read  by  people  of  a  serious  cast 
)f  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  was  mentioned,  as  one  who 
iid  good  to  many,  but  by  no  means  "  by  stealth,"  and  instead 
5f  "  blushing  to  find  it  fame,"  acted  evidently  from  vanity. 
foHNSON.  "I  have  seen  no  beings  who  do  as  much  good 
Tom  benevolence,  as  she  does  from  whatever  motive.  If  there 
ire  such  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  clouds,  I  wish  they  would 
:ome  up,  or  come  down.  What  Soame  Jenyns  says  upon  this 
subject  is  not  to  be  minded ;  he  is  a  wit.  No,  Sir ;  to  act 
"rom  pure  benevolence  is  not  possible  for  finite  beings.  Human 
benevolence  is  mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or  some  other 
motive." 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  then  at  Bath; 
Dbserving,  "She  does  not  gain  upon  me.  Sir;  I  think  her 
smpty-headed."  He  was,  indeed,  a  stern  critick  upon  characters 
and  manners.  Even  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  escape  his  friendly 
animadversion  at  times.  When  he  and  I  were  one  day 
endeavouring  to  ascertain,  article  by  article,  how  one  of  out 
friends  could  possibly  spend  as  much  money  in  his  family  as 
he  told  us  he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  lively  extravagant 
sally  on  the  expence  of  clothing  his  children,  describing  it  in  a 
very  ludicrous  and  fanciful  manner.  Johnson  looked  a  little 
a,ngry,  and  said,  "  Nay,  Madam,  when  you  are  declaiming, 
declaim  ;  and  when  you  are  calculating,  calculate."  At  anoth^ 
time,  when  she  said,  perhaps  affectedly,  "  I  don't  like  to  fly." 
Johnson.  ^^  With  your  wings.  Madam,  you  mus^  fly;  but  have 
a.  care,  there  are  clippers  abroad."  How  very  well  was  this  said, 
a,nd  how  fully  has  experience  proved  the  truth  of  it  I  But  have 
they  not  clipped  rather  rudely^  and  gone  a  great  deal  closer  than 
wras  necessary? 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  live  three  years  at 

1  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  no  memoirs  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Blair,  the  authour  of 
ills  poem.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Blair,  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire, 
)ut  the  estate  had  descended  to  a  female,  and  afterwards  passed  to  the  son  of  her 
lusband  by  another  marriage.  He  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  where 
VIr.  John  Home  was  his  successor  ;  so  that  it  niay  truly  be  called  classick  ground.  His 
(on,  who  is  of  the  same  name,  and  a  man  eminent  for  talents  and  learning,  is  now,  with 
iniversal  approbation,  Solicitor-General  of  Scotland. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Otaheitd,  or  New  Zealand,  in  cMrder  to  obtain  a  full  acquaint^ce 
with  people,  so  totally  different  from  all  that  we  have  ever 
known,  and  be  satisfied  what  pure  nature  can  do  for  man*. 
Johnson.  "What  could  you  learn,  Sir?  What  can  savages 
tell,  but  what  they  themselves  have  seen  ?  Of  the  past,  or  5ie 
invisible,  they  can  tell  nothing.  The  inhabitants  of  Otaheit^ 
and  New  Zealand  are  not  in  a  state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is 
plain  they  broke  off  from  some  other  people.  Had  they 
grown  out  of  the  ground,  you  might  have  judged  of  a  state  of 
pure  nature.  Fanciful  people  may  talk  of  a  mythology  being 
amongst  them ;  but  it  must  be  invention.  They  have  once 
had  religion,  which  has  been  gradually  debased.  And  what 
account  of  their  religion  can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt  from 
savages?  Only  consider,  Sir,  our  own  state:  our  religion  is 
in  a  book;  we  have  an  order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to 
teach  it,  we  have  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  it,  and 
this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed:  Yet  ask  the  first 
ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and  hear  what  they  can  tell  of  their 
religion." 

On  Monday,  April  29,  he  and  I  made  an  excursion  to  Bristol, 
where  I  was  entertained  with  seeing  him  enquire  upon  the  spot, 
into  the  authenticity  of  "  Rowley* s  Poetry,"  as  I  had  seen  him 
enquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of  "  Ossiatis  Poetry." 
George  Catcot,  the  pewterer,  who  was  as  zealous  for  Rowley, 
as  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossian,  (I  trust  my  Reverend  Friend 
will  excuse  the  comparison,)  attended  us  at  our  inn,  and  with 
a  triumphant  air  of  lively  simplicity  called  out,  "1*11  make 
Dr.  Johnson  a  convert."  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read 
aloud  some  of  Chatterton's  fabricated  verses,  while  Catcot 
stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  moving  himself  like  a  pendulum, 
and  beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  now  and  then  looking  into 
Dr.  Johnson's  face,  wondering  that  he  was  not  yet  convinced. 
We  called  on  Mr.  Barret,  the  surgeon,  and  saw  some  of  the 
originals  as  they  were  called,  which  were  executed  very  artifi- 
cially ;  but  from  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  with  which  they  were  attended,  we 
were  quite  satisfied  of  the  imposture,  which,  indeed,  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  from  internal  evidence,  by  several  able 
i\  criticks.^ 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  any 
objections,  but  insisted,  as  an  end  of  all  controversy,  that  we 
should  go  with  him  to  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 

^^MrrTyrwhitt,  Mr.  Warton,  Mr.  Malone. 
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Ledcliff,  and  view  with  our  <rvn  nt:  \:±  2Lnvi»:r.:  chest  in  wr.:c-. 
le  manuscripts  were  found.     To  *.'r-ri,   Dr.   '-j'.nson  'zo:- 
aturedly  agreed ;   and  though  trc-o.'.-d  wi:h  a  shortness    : 
reathing,  laboured  up  a  long  fiigrit  of  steps,  till  we  came  ■  -> 
le  place  where  the  wonderous  chest  stood     "  rvvr".    ia:;: 
^atcot,  with  a  bouncing  confident  credulity,)  ikert  is  'he  ••*»r: 
hest  itself."     After  this  ocular  demonstrai:*m.  ±ere   vas 
lore  to  be  said.     He  brought  to  my  recjl-icdr.  i  -.rr.r.^'-. 
lighlander,  a  man  of  learning  too,  and  vhc  had    err. 
,-orld,  attesting,  and  at  the  same  time  T:rs.z  his  -paso:.;     r 
he  authenticity  of   Fingal : — "  I  have  'i*£r'i  \:-    :.r.r      ..— . 
irhen  I  was  young." — "  Have  you,  SL-?    T-r^y  vi..ij     .-.v.. 
leard?" — "I   have  heard   Ossian,   C-scar.    inri    t^t-     ,* 
hemr 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  "This  ii  r.e  Ti:.:t .  r  ...  -  .  .,. 
r'-oung  man  that  has  encountered  my  rri-.wi^^:-; 
111  how  the  whelp  has  written  such  th'!j:L ' 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  -,«;•.•  «.-;   \    .-. 
js  see  now,  (said  I,)  how  we  should  t^wr.\y 
■eady  with  his  raillery.     "Describe  :•.    ■.::  :   -    '.. 
t>ad,  that  Boswell  wished  to  be  in  ?:^v.?:ir.;. 

After  Dr.  Johnson's  return  to  Lor.v-r:       .  t     ,.^- :  . 
with  him  at  his  house,  where  I  occar>r;:  :    ^.-r 
that  had  been  assigned  for  me.     1  ti;->-r 
Taylor's,  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  anc  a 
avoid  a  tedious  minuteness,  I  shall  grou; 
preserved  of  his  conversation  during  tiji.   •^■,.. 
specifying  each  scene  where  it  passed?  -%««■. .  . 
be  found  so  remarkable  as  certainly  to  'jtMMv^  <-  - 
relation.    Where  the  place  or  the  fmmm  4^v  ^ 
to  the  zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is '« 
I^Mne  with  mentioning  them.    T^ 

^^■■ttpP       ^  *o  have  th* 


.  year,  V 


/ 


:«.. 


-iot    '^^ 


n  savant  vj-i^j.-s  p^.- 
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will  have  the  upper  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt, 
contributes  to  this ;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that ;  for 
it  is  mind  that  always  governs.  When  it  comes  to  dry  under- 
standing, man  has  the  better." 

"The  little  volumes  entitled  ^ RespubliccR^  which  are  very 
well  done,  were  a  booksellers  work." 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we  cause  to  the 
brute  creation;  but  they  are  recompensed  by  existence.  If 
they  were  not  useful  to  man,  and  therefore  protected  by  him, 
they  would  not  be  nearly  so  numerous."  This  argument  is  to 
be  found  in  the  able  and  benignant  Hutchinson's  "Moral 
Philosophy."  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  animals  who 
endure  such  sufiferings  of  various  kinds,  for  the  service  and 
entertainment  of  man,  would  accept  of  existence  upon  the 
terms  on  which  they  have  it.  Madame  Sevigne,  who,  though 
she  had  many  enjoyments,  felt  with  delicate  sensibility  the 
prevalence  of  misery,  complains  of  the  task  of  existence  having 
been  imposed  upon  her  without  her  consent 

"  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is  so  true,  that  all 
his  relief  from  unhappiness  is  only  forgetting  himself  for  a  little 
while.  Life  is  a  progress  from  want  to  want,  not  from  enjoy- 
ment to  enjoyment." 

"Though  many  men  are  nominally  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  hospitals  and  other  publick  institutions, 
almost  all  the  good  is  done  by  one  man,  by  whom  the  rest 
are  driven  on ;  owing  to  confidence  in  him,  and  indolence  in 
them." 

"Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  son,  I  think,  might  be 
made  a  very  pretty  book.  Take  out  the  immorality,  and  it 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every  young  gentleman.  An 
elegant  manner  and  easiness  of  behaviour  are  acquired  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly.  No  man  can  say,  *I'll  be  genteel' 
There  are  ten  genteel  women  for  one  genteel  man,  because 
they  are  more  restrained.  A  man  without  some  degree  of 
restraint  is  insufferable;  but  we  are  all  less  restrained  than 
women.  Were  a  woman  sitting  in  company  to  put  out  her 
legs  before  her  as  most  men  do,  we  should  be  tempted  to  kick 
them  in."  No  man  was  a  more  attentive  and  nice  observer  of 
behaviour  in  those  in  whose  company  he  happened  to  be,  than 
Johnson ;  or  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  many,  had  a 
higher  estimation  of  its  refinements.  Lord  Eliot  informs  me, 
that  one  day  when  Johnson  and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  London,  upon  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  being 
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mentioned,  Johnson  surprized  the  company  by  this  sentence : 
"  Every  man  of  any  education  would  rather  be  called  a  rascal, 
than  accused  of  deficiency  in  fAe  graces"  Mr.  Gibbon,  who 
was  present,  turned  to  a  lady  who  knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived 
much  with  him,  and  in  his  quaint  manner,  tapping  his  box, 
addressed  her  thus :  "Don't  you  think,  Madam,  (looking  towards 
Johnson,)  that  among  al/  your  acquaintance  you  could  find  one 
exception  ?  "    The  lady  smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

"  I  read  (said  he,)  Sharpens  Letters  on  Italy  over  again,  when 
I  was  at  Bath.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  them." 

"  Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that  Thrale's  family  did  not  send 
regularly  to  her  every  time  they  heard  from  me  while  I  was  in 
the  Hebrides.  Little  people  are  apt  to  be  jealous :  but  they 
should  not  be  jealous;  for  they  ought*  to  consider,  that 
superiour  attention  will  necessarily  be  paid  to  superiour  fortune 
or  rank.  Two  persons  may  have  equal  merit,  and  on  that 
account  may  have  an  equal  claim  to  attention;  but  one  of 
them  may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and  so  may  have  a 
double  claim." 

Talking  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he  said,  "I  despise 
those  who  do  not  see  that  I  am  right  in  the  passage  where  as 
is  repeated,  and  *  asses  of  great  charge '  introduced.  That  on 
'  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  is  disputable."  ^ 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with  him  one  morning, 

i,  that  in  his  opinion  the  character  of  an  infidel  was  more 
aecestable  than  that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
crime.  I  differed  from  him,  because  we  are  surer  of  the  odious- 
ness  of  the  one,  than  of  the  errour  of  the  other.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  agree  with  him ;  for  the  infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any 
mjne  if  he  were  inclined  to  it." 

'"  Many  things  which  are  false  are  transmitted  from  book  to 
book,  and  gain  credit  in  the  world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry 
against  the  evil  of  luxury.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  luxury 
produces  much  good.  Take  the  luxury  of  buildings  in  London. 
Does  it  not  produce  real  advantage  in  the  conveniency  and 
elegance  of  accommodation,  and  this  all  from  the  exertion 
of  industry?  People  will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  face, 
how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It  is  plain  they  are  in  gaol, 
not  for  building ;  for  rents  are  not  fallen. — A  man  gives  half  a 
guinea  for  a  dish  of  green  peas.     How  much  gardening  does 

lit  ma^  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  very  valnable  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
bas  fuUy  vindicated  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  idle  censures  which  the  first  of  these  notes 
liave  given  rise  to.  The  interpretation  of  the  other  passage,  which  Dr.  Johnson  allows 
tu  be  disputabUi  he  has  dearly  shewn  to  be  erroneous. 
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this  occasion?  how  many  labourers  must  the  competition  to 
have  such  things  early  in  the  market  keep  in  employment? 
You  will  hear  it  said,  very  gravely,  *Why  was  not  the  half 
guinea,  thus  spent  in  luxury,  given  to  the  poor  ?  To  how  many 
might  it  have  afforded  a  good  meal.'  Alas !  has  it  not  gone  to 
the  industrious  poor,  whom  it  is  better  to  support  than  the  idU 
poor  ?  You  are  much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you 
pay  money  to  those  who  work,  as  the  recompence  of  their 
labour,  than  when  you  give  money  merely  in  charity.  Suppose 
the  ancient  luxury  of  a  dish  of  peacock's  brains  were  to  be 
revived,  how  many  carcases  would  be  left  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate :  and  as  to  the  rout  that  is  made  about  people  who 
are  ruined  by  extravagance,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  nation  that 
some  individuals  suffer.  When  so  much  general  productive 
exertion  is  the  consequence  of  luxury,  the  nation  does  not 
care  though  there  are  debtors  in  gaol:  nay  they  would  not 
care  though  their  creditors  were  there  too." 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Oglethorpe's  mind,  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  having  sometimes  made  his  conversation 
seem  too  desultory,  Johnson  observed,  "  Oglethorpe,  Sir,  never 
completes  what  he  has  to  say." 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar  remark  on  Patrick 
Lord  Elibank  :  "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  conclusive  in  his  talk," 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a  splendid  table  with- 
out hearing  one  sentence  of  conversation  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  he  said,  "  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such  conversa- 
tion." BoswELL.  "Why  then  meet  at  table?"  Johnson. 
"  Why  to  eat  and  drink  together,  and  to  promote  kindness ;  and. 
Sir,  this  is  better  done  when  there  is  no  solid  conversation :  for 
when  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion,  and  get  into  bad 
humour,  or  some  of  the  company  who  are  not  capable  of  such 
conversation,  are  left  out,  and  feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  was 
for  this  reason  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said,  he  always  talked 
bawdy  at  his  table,  because  in  that  all  could  join." 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  ask  Mr.  Levett  a 
variety  of  questions  concerning  him,  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he 
broke  out,  "  Sir,  you  have  but  two  topicks,  yourself  and  me.  I 
am  sick  of  both."  "  A  man,  (said  he,)  should  not  talk  of  him- 
self, nor  much  of  any  particular  person.  He  should  take  care 
not  to  be  made  a  proverb  ;  and,  therefore,  should  avoid  having 
any  one  topick  of  which  people  can  say,  *  We  shall  hear  him 
upon  it.'  There  was  a  Dr.  Oldfield,  who  was  always  talking  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.     He  came  into  a  coffee  house  one 
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day,  and  told  that  his  Grace  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  I/)rds 
for  half  an  hour,  *  Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  an  hour  ?  ' 
(said  Belchier,  the  surgeon,) — *  Yes.' — *  And  what  did  he  say 
of  Dr,  Oldfield  ? ' — *  Nothing.'^ — *  Why  then,  Sir,  he  was  very 
ungrateful ;  for  Dr.  Oldfield  could  not  have  spoken  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  without  saying  something  of  him.' " 

**  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the  terms  on  which  it  i$ 
given  to  him.  To  some  men  it  is  given  on  condition  of  not 
taking  liberties,  which  other  men  may  take  without  much  harm. 
One  may  drink  wine,  and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it;  on 
another,  wine  may  have  effects  so  inflammatory  as  to  injure 
him  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  perhaps,  make  him  commit 
something  for  which  he  may  dqservq  to  be  hanged." 

**  Lord  Hailes's  *  Annals  of  Scotland '  have  not  that  painted 
form  which  is  the  taste  of  this  age  ;  but  it  is  a  book  which  will 
always  sell,  it  has  such  a  stability  of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of 
facts,  and  such  a  punctuality  of  citation.  I  never  before  read 
Scotch  history  witii  certainty." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  advise  me  to  read  the  Bible 
with  a  commentary,  and  what  commentaries  he  would  recom- 
mend. Johnson,  "To  be  sure.  Sir,  I  would  have  you  read 
the  Bible  with  a  commentary ;  and  I  would  recommend  Lowth 
and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  Hammond  on  the 
New."      • 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  solicited  his  atten- 
tion to  another  law  case,  in  which  I  was  engaged.  In  the 
course  of  a  contested  election  for  the  Borough  of  Dumfermline, 
which  I  attended  as  one  of  my  friend  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir 
Archibald)  Campbell's  counsel;  one  ofhis  political  agents,  who 
was  charged  with  having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and 
haying  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecuniary  reward — 
attacked  very  rudely  in  a  newspaper  the  Reverend  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upon  this 
the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  arraigned  him  by  name 
from  the  pulpit  with  some  severity;  and  the  agent,  after  the 
Sermon  was  over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud,  "  What 
bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many  lies  from  the  chair  of 
verity."  I  was  present  at  this  very  extraordinary  scene.  The 
person  arraigned,  and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also  had  a 
share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  retaliation, 
brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
for  defamation  and  damages,  and  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
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the  reverend  defendant.  The  Liberiy  of  the  pulpit  was  our 
great  ground  of  defence ;  but  we  argued  also  on  the  provocation 
of  the  previous  attack,  and  on  the  instant  retaliation^  The 
Court  of  Session,  however — the  fifteen  Judges,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  the  Jury,  decided  against  the  minister,  contrary  to 
my  humble  opinion ;  and  several  of  them  expressed  themselves 
with  indignation  against  him.  He  was  an  aged  Gentleman, 
formerly  a  military  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  high  spirit  and 
'  honour.  Johnson  was  satisfied  that  the  judgement  was  wrong, 
and  dictated  to  me  the  following  argument  in  confutation  of 
it: 

"  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  our  determinar 
tion  must  be  formed,  as  in  other  cases,  by  a  consideration  of 
the  act  itself,  and  the  particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
invested. 

"The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  necessarily  appen- 
dant to  the  pastoral  office.  He,  to  whom  the  care  of  a  con- 
gregation is  entrusted,  is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock, 
as  the  teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father  of  a  family.  As  a 
shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep  but  those  of  his  master,  he 
is  answerable  for  those  that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by 
straying.  But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  which  he 
has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy  which  he  has  not 
authority  to  restrain. 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages,  and  liable  to 
reproach,  if  those  whom  he  undertakes  to  inform  make  no  pro- 
ficiency, he  must  have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance^  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  contradiction. 

"As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  authority  of  admonition, 
rebuke,  and  punishment.  He  cannot,  without  reducing  his 
office  to  an  empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  any 
practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the  vicious,  to 
check  the  petulant,  and  correct  the  stubborn. 

"  If  we  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  we 
shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers  of  the  word,  exercising  the 
whole  authority  of  this  complicated  character.  We  shall  find 
them  not  only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation,  but  terri- 
fying the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denunciation.  In  tiie  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church,  while  religion  was  yet  pure  from  secular 
advantages,  the  punishment  of  sinners  was  publick  censure,  and 
open  penance ;  penalties  inflicted  merely  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  at  a  time  while  the  Church  had  yet  no  help  from  the 
civil  power ;  while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod 
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of  persecution ;  and  when  governours  were  ready  to  afford  a 
refuge  to  all  those  who  fled  from  clerical  authority. 

"  That  the  Church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power  of  publick 
censure  is  evident,  because  that  power  was  frequently  exercised 
That  it  borrowed  not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority  is  like- 
wise certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time  its  enemy. 

"  The  hour  came  at  length  when  after  three  hundred  years 
of  struggle  and  distress,  Truth  took  possession  of  imperial 
power,  and  the  civil  laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions. The  magistrate  from  that  time  co-operated  with  the 
priest,  and  clerical  sentences  were  made  efficacious  by  secular 
force.  But  the  State,  when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Church,  had  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority.  Those 
rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were  lawful  before,  were  law- 
ful stilL  But  they  had  hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary 
submission.  The  refractory  and  contemptuous  were  at  first  in 
no  danger  of  temporal  severities,  except  what  they  might  suffer 
from  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the  detestation  of  their 
fellow  Christians.  When  religion  obtained  the  support  of  law, 
if  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  effect,  they  were  seconded 
by  the  magistrates  with  coercion  and  punishment 

"  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  right 
of  inflicting  shame  by  public  censure  has  been  always  considered 
as  inherent  in  the  Church ;  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was  exercised  when  the  civil 
power  operated  against  it.  By  the  civil  power  it  was  never 
taken  away ;  for  the  Christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office, 
not  to  rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more  powerful 
means  of  reformation ;  to  add  pain  where  shame  was  insufficient ; 
and  when  men  were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from  spreading 
abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknowledged  power  of 
publick  censure,  grew  in  time  the  practice  of  auricular  con- 
fession. Those  who  dreaded  the  blast  of  publick  reprehen- 
sion, were  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  by  a  kind  of  clandestine  absolution  and 
invisible  penance ;  conditions  with  which  the  priest  would  in 
times  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  easily  comply,  as  they 
increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the  knowledge  of  secret  sins 
to  that  of  notorious  offences,  and  enlarged  his  authority,  by 
making  him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcilement. 

B  2 
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"From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us  free.  The 
minister  has  no  longer  power  to  press  into  the  retirements  of 
conscience,  to  torture  us  by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in 
possession  of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though  we  have 
thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  just  and  original  power 
remains  unimpaired.  He  may  still  see,  though  he  may  not 
pry :  he  may  yet  hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And  that 
knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon  him  it  is  still  his 
duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  A  father  who  lives 
near  a  wicked  neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his 
company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  congregation  a  man  of 
open  and  scandalous  wickedness,  may  warn  his  parishioners 
to  shun  his  conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  lawful, 
but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal  He  may  warn  them 
one  by  one  in  friendly  converse,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But 
if  he  may  warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to  warn 
them  all  together  ?  Of  that  which  is  to  be  made  known  to  all, 
how  is  there  any  difference  whether  it  be  communicated  to  each 
singly,  or  to  all  together  ?  What  is  known  to  all,  must  neces- 
sarily be  publick.  Whether  it  shall  be  publick  at  once,  or 
publick  by  degrees,  is  the  only  question.  And  of  a  sudden  and 
solemn  publication  the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning 
more  effectual. 

"  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus  left  at  liberty 
to  delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the 
crimes  of  a  parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent,  and 
distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious,  and  condemn 
without  evidence ;  he  may  be  rash,  and  judge  without  examinar 
tion ;  he  may  be  severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too 
much  harshness ;  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial,  and 
gratify  his  private  interest  or  resentment  under  the  shelter  of  his 
pastoral  character. 

"  Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all  this  there  is 
danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil  be  to  exclude  good,  no  good 
ever  can  be  done.  If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which 
there  is  danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inactivity.  The 
evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this  practice  arise  not  from  any 
defect  in  the  institution,  but  from  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be  sometimes 
improperly  exerted  ;  yet  courts  of  law  must  judge,  though  they 
will  sometimes  judge  amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his 
children,  though  he  himself  may  often  want  instruction.  A 
minister  must  censure  sinners,  though  his  censure  may   be 
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sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judgement,  and  sometimes 
unjust  by  want  of  honesty. 

"  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  we 
shall  find  the  sentence  neither  erroneous  nor  unjust ;  we  shall 
find  no  breach  of  private  confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret 
transactions.  The  fact  was  notorious  and  indubitable ;  so 
easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  desired.  The  act  was 
base  and  treacherous,  the  perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and 
the  example  naturally  mischievous.  The  minister,  however, 
being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard  what  was  publickly 
known  throughout  the  parish ;  and  on  occasion  of  a  publick 
election,  warned  his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against  the 
crimes  which  publick  elections  frequently  produce.  His 
warning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners,  as  pointed 
particularly  at  himself.  But  instead  of  producing,  as  might  be 
wished,  private  compunction  and  immediate  reformation,  it 
kindled  only  rage  and  resentment.  He  charged  his  minister, 
in  a  publick  paper,  with  scandal,  defamation,  and  falsehood. 
The  minister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  character  to 
vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessarily 
depend.  To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory  lie  is  an  injury 
which  no  man  patiently  endures  in  common  life.  To  be 
charged  with  polluting  the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  false- 
hood, was  a  violation  of  character  still  more  atrocious,  as  it 
affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his  clerical  veracity.  His 
indignation  naturally  rose  in  proportion  to  his  honesty,  and  with 
all  the  fortitude  of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  this  calumniator 
in  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated  himself  from  censure,  and 
rescued  his  flock  from  deception  and  from  danger.  The  man 
whom  he  accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent ;  or  at  least  only 
pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused  has  frequent  opportunities  and  strong  temptations.  It 
has  already  spread  far,  with  much  depravation  of  private 
morals,  and  much  injury  to  publick  happiness.  To  warn  the 
people,  therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and  officious,  but 
necessary  and  pastoral. 

"  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  worthy  minister  is 
charged  ?  He  has  usurped  no  dominion  over  conscience.  He 
has  exerted  no  authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted 
opinions.  He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  bashful  and 
corrigible  sinner.  His  censure  was  directed  against  a  breach 
of  morality,  against  an  act  which  no  man  justifies.  The  man 
who  appropriated  this  censure  to  himself,  is  evidently  and 
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notoriously  goilty.  His  consdoosness  of  his  own  wickedness 
incited  him  to  attack  his  fiEUthful  r^rover  with  open  insolence 
and  printed  accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence 
necessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  decided  that  the 
means  of  defence  were  just  and  lawful^ 

When  I  read  this  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  was  highly  pleased,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Well ;  he  does  his  work  in  a  workman-like 
manner."  ^ 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cause  by  appeal  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  the  noble 
person  who  latdy  presided  so  ably  in  that  Most  Honourable 
House,  and  who  was  then  Attomey-GeneraL  As  my  readers 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  also  to  read  the  opinion  of  this  eminent 
man  upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall  here  insert  it. 

Cass. 

"  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 

"  I.  Petition    for  the  Reverend   Mr.  James   Thomson, 

minister  of  Dumfermline. 
"2.  Answers  thereto. 
"  3.  Copy  of  the  judgement  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon 

both. 
"4.  Notes  of  the    opinions  of  the  Judges,   being   the 
reasons  upon  which  their  decree  is  grounded. 
"These  papers  you  will  please  to  peruse,  and  give  your 
opinion, 

"  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the  above  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Session's  being  reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson 
should  appeal  from  the  same  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  the  appeal  adviseable ;  not  only  because  the 
value  of  the  judgement  is  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  expence ; 
but  because  there  are  many  chances,  that  upon  the  general 
complexion  of  the  case,  the  impression  will  be  taken  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  appellant. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that  sermon.  But 
the  complaint  was  not  less  ungracious  from  that  man,  who  had 
behaved  so  ill  by  his  original  libel,  and,  at  the  time,  when  he 
received  the  reproach  he  complains  of.  In  the  last  article,  all 
the  plaintiffs  are  equally  concerned.     It  struck  me  also  with 

1  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  extraordinary  powers  of  compoddoni  it  appears  from  the 
original  manuscript  of  this  excellent  dissertation,  of  which  he  dictateci  the  first  ei^it 
paragraphs  on  the  xoth  of  May,  and  the^  remainder  on  the  Z3th,  that  there  are  in  the 
whole  only  seven  corrections,  or  rather  variati(Hi&  and  those  not  considerable.  Such  were 
at  once  the  vigorons  and  accurate  emanations  of  his  mind. 
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some  wonder,  that  the  Judges  should  think  so  much  fervour 
apposite  to  the  occasion  of  reproving  the  defendant  for  a  little 
excess. 

**  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with  them  in  condemn- 
ing the  behaviour  of  the  minister ;  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject 
fit  for  ecclesiastical  censure ;  and  even  for  an  action,  if  any 
individual  could  qualify  ^  a  wrong,  and  a  damage  arising  from 
it.  But  this  I  doubt.  The  circumstance  of  publishing  the 
reproach  in  a  pulpit,  though  extremely  indecent,  and  culpable 
in  another  view,  does  not  constitute  a  different  sort  of  wrong, 
or  any  other  rule  of  law,  than  would  have  obtained,  if  the  same 
words  had  been  pronounced  elsewhere.  I  don't  know,  whether 
there  be  any  difference  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  the  definition 
of  slander,  before  the  Commissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  common  law  of  England  does  not  give  way  to  actions  for 
every  reproachful  word.  An  action  cannot  be  brought  for 
general  damages,  upon  any  words  which  import  less  than  an 
Dffence  cognisable  by  law ;  consequently  no  action  could  have 
been  brought  here  for  the  words  in  question.  Both  laws  admit 
the  truth  to  be  a  justification  in  action ^r  words;  and  the  law 
3f  England  does  the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The  judgement, 
therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  wrong,  in  that  the  Court 
repelled  that  defence. 

"E.  Thurlow." 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  incident  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
life,  which  fell  under  my  own  observation ;  of  which  pars 
magna  fui^  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will,  with  the  liberal- 
oainded,  be  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  celebrated  men  of  every 
lescription,  had  made  me,  much  about  the  same  time,  obtain 
ua  introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.  Two  men  more  different  could  perhaps  not  be  selected 
3ut  of  all  mankind.  They  had  even  attacked  one  another  with 
jome  asperity  in  their  writings ;  yet  I  lived  in  habits  of  friend- 
>hip  with  both.  I  could  fully  relish  the  excellence  of  each ;  for 
[  hiave  ever  delighted  in  that  intellectual  chymistry,  which  can 
separate  good  qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  "  mine  own  friend  and  my  Father's  friend," 
>etween  whom  and  Dr.  Johnson  I  in  vain  wished  to  establish 
in  acquaintance,  as  I  respected  and  lived  in  intimacy  with  both 

1  It  is  carious  to  observe  that  Lord  Thurlow  has  here,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  North 
Britain,  made  use  of  a  term  of  the  Scotch  Law,  which  to  an  English  reader  may  require 
sxplanation.    To  qualify  a  wrong,  is  to  point  out  and  establish  it. 
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of  them,  observed  to  me  once,  very  ingeniously,  "  It  is  not  i 
friendship  as  in  mathematicks,  where  two  things,  each  eqtu 
to  a  third,  are  equal  between  themselves.  You  agree  wit 
Johnson  as  a  middle  quality,  and  you  agree  with  me  asa  middl 
quality ;  but  Johnson  and  I  should  not  agree."  Sir  John  wa 
not  sufficiently  flexible ;  so  I  desisted ;  knowing,  indeed,  tha 
the  repulsion  was  equally  strong  on  the  part  of  Johnson ;  whc 
I  know  not  from  what  cause,  uiUess  his  being  a  Scotchman,  ha< 
formed  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  Sir  John.  But  I  cor 
ceived  an  irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to  bring  Dr.  Johnson  an 
Mr.  Wilkes  together.  How  to  manage  it,  was  a  nice  an 
difficult  matter. 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends.  Messieurs  Dilly  in  th 
Poultry,  at  whose  hospitable  and  well-covered  table  I  have  see 
a  greater  number  of  literary  men,  than  at  any  other,  except  th£ 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had  invited  me  to  meet  Mr.  Wilke 
and  some  more  gentlemen,  on  Wednesday,  May  15.  "Pra 
(said  I,)  let  us  have  Dr.  Johnson." — **  What  with  Mr.  Wilkes 
not  for  the  world,  (said  Mr.  Edward  Dilly ; )  Dr.  Johnson  woul 
never  forgive  me." — "  Come,  (said  I,)  if  you'll  let  me  negociat 
for  you,  I  will  be  answerable  that  all  shall  go  well."  Dilli 
"  Nay,  if  you  will  take  it  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  ver 
happy  to  see  them  both  here." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  I  entertained  fo 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that  he  was  sometimes  a  littl 
actuated  by  tiie  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by  means  of  tha 
I  hoped  I  should  gain  my  point.  I  was  persuaded  that  if 
had  come  upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal,  "  Sir,  will  you  din 
in  company  with  Jack  Wilkes  ? "  he  would  have  flown  into 
passion,  and  would  probably  have  answered,  **  Dine  with  ]ac 
Wilkes,  Sir !  I'd  as  soon  dine  with  Jack  Ketch."  ^  I  ther« 
fore,  while  we  were  sitting  quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house  ii 
an  evening,  took  occasion  to  open  my  plan  thus : — "  Mi 
Dilly,  Sir,  sends  his  respectful  compliments  to  you,  and  woul 
be  happy  if  you  would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine  with  him  o; 
Wednesday  next  along  with  me,  as  I  must  soon  go  to  Scol 
land."  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Dilly.  I  wi 
wait  upon  him — "  Boswell.  "Provided,  Sir,  I  suppos< 
that  the  company  which  he  is  to  have,  is  agreeable  to  you. 
Johnson.  "What  do  you  mean,  Sir?  What  do  you  take  m 
for?      Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  as  t 

m 

1  Thb  has  been  circulated  as  if  actually  said  by  J(^uison  ;  when  the  truth  is,  it  «a 

only  supposed  by  me. 
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imi^ind  that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman  what  company 
he  is  to  have  at  bia  table  ?  "  ^oswell.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Sill  for  wishing  to  prevent  you  from  meeting  people  whom 
you  might  not  like.  Perhaps  he  may  have  some  of  what  he 
calls  his  patriotick  friends  with  him."  Johnson.  "  Well,  Sir, 
and  what  then  ?  What  care  /  for  his  patriotick  friends  ? 
Fob  1 "  BoswELL.  "  I  should  not  be  surprized  to  find  Jack 
Wilkes  there."  Johnson.  "And  if  Jack  Wilkes  should  be 
tbere^  what  is  that  to  me^  Sir  ?  My  dear  friend,  let  us  have 
no  more  of  this.  I  am  sorry  to  be  angry  with  you ;  but  really 
it  is  treating  me  strangely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet 
any  company  whatever,  occasionally."  Boswell.  "Pray, 
forgive  me,  Sir :  I  meant  well  But  you  shall  meet  whoever 
pomes,  for  me/'  Thus  I  secured  him,  and  told  Dilly  that  he 
would  find  him  very  well  pleased  to  be  one  of  his  guests  on 
the  day  appointed. 

Upoa  thQ  much  expected  Wednesday,  I  called  on  him  about 
half  an  hour  before  dinner,  as  I  often  did  when  we  were  to 
dine  out  together,  to  see  that  he  was  ready  in  time,  and  to 
accompany  him.  I  found  him  buffeting  his  books,  as  upon  a 
former  occasion,^  covered  with  dust,  and  making  no  prepara- 
tion for  going  abroad.  "How  is  this,  Sir?  (said  I).  Don't 
you  recollect  that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Billy's  ?  "  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  going  to  Dilly's :  it  went  out  of  my 
^uead.  1  have  ordered  dinner  at  home  with  Mrs.  Williams." 
Boswell.  "  But,  my  dear  Sir,  you  know  you  were  engaged  to 
Mr.  Dilly,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  will  expect  you,  and  will 
be  much  disappointed  if  you  don't  come."  Johnson.  "You 
must  talk  to  Mrs.  Williams  about  this." 

Here  was  a  sad  dilenmia.  I  feared  that  what  I  was  so 
confident  I  had  secured,  would  yet  be  frustrated.  He  had 
accustomed  himself  to  shew  Mrs.  Williams  such  a  degree  of 
humane  attention,  as  frequently  imposed  some  resti'aint  upon 
him ;  and  I  knew  that  if  she  should  be  obstinate,  he  would  not 
stir.  I  hastened  down  stairs  to  the  blind  lady's  room,  and  told 
her  I  was  in  great  uneasiness,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had  engaged  to 
me  to  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  but  that  he  had  told  n^e  he 
had  forgotten  his  engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home. 
"  Yes,  Sir,  (said  she,  pretty  peevishly,)  Dr.  Johnson  is  to  dine 
at  home." — "  Madam,  (said  I,)  his  respect  for  you  is  such,  that 
I  know  he  will  not  leave  you,  unless  you  absolutely  desire  it. 
But  as  you  have  so  much  of  his  company,  I  hope  you  will  be 

^  See  page  8  of  this  volameb 
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good  enoci^  to  for^o  it  for  a  day :  as  Mr.  DOly  is  a  very 
worthy  man,  has  firequently  had  agreeable  parties  at  his  house 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  and  will  be  vexed  if  the  Doctor  Delects  him 
to^y.  And  then.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  my 
situation ;  I  carried  the  message,  and  I  assured  Mr.  Dilly 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  come ;  and  no  doubt  he  has  made  a 
dinner,  and  invited  a  company,  and  boasted  of  the  honour  he 
expected  to  have.  I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the  Doctor  is 
not  there."  She  gradually  softened  to  my  solicitations,  which 
were  certainly  as  earnest  as  most  aitreaties  to  ladies  upon  any 
occasion,  and  was  graciously  pleased  to  empower  me  to  teU 
Dr.  Johnson,  ''That  all  things  considered,  she  thought  he 
should  certainly  go."  I  flew  back  to  him,  still  in  dust,  and 
careless  of  what  should  be  the  event,  **  indifierent  in  his  choice 
to  go  or  stay ;  "  but  as  soon  as  I  had  announced  to  him  Mrs. 
Williams's  consent,  he  roared,  "  Frank,  a  clean  shirt,"  and  was 
very  soon  drest  When  I  had  him  fiurly  seated  in  a  hackney- 
coach  with  me,  I  exulted  as  much  as  a  fortune-hunter  who  has 
got  an  heiress  into  a  post-chaise  with  him  to  set  out  for  Gretna- 
Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Dill/s  drawing-room,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  company  he  did  not  know.  I  kept 
myself  snug  and  silent,  watching  how  he  would  conduct 
himself.  I  observed  him  whispering  to  Mr.  Dilly,  "Who  is 
that  gentleman,  sir?" — "  Mr.  Arthur  Lee." — Johnson.  "Too, 
too,  too,"  (under  his  breath,)  which  was  one  of  his  habitual 
mutterings.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obnoxious  to 
Johnson,  for  he  was  not  only  2i patriot^  but  an  American.  He  was 
afterwards  minister  from  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
"  And  who  is  the  gentleman  in  lace  ?  " — "  Mr.  Wilkes,  Sir." 
This  information  confounded  him  still  more;  he  had  some 
difficulty  to  restrain  himself,  and  taking  up  a  book,  sat  down 
upon  a  window-seat  and  read,  or  at  least  kept  his  eye  upon  it 
intently  for  some  time,  till  he  composed  himself.  His  feelings, 
I  dare  say,  were  aukward  enough.  But  he  no  doubt  recol- 
lected his  having  rated  me  for  supposing  that  he  could 
be  at  all  disconcerted  by  any  company,  and  he,  there- 
fore, resolutely  set  himself  to  behave  quite  as  an  easy 
man  of  the  world,  who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to 
the  disposition  and  manners  of  those  whom  he  might  chance 
to  meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  upon  the  table,"  dissolved 
his  reverie,  and  we  all  sat  down  without  any  symptom  of  ill 
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humour.  There  were  present,  beside  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an  old  companion  of  mine  when  he 
studied  physick  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Miller,  Dr. 
Lettsom,  and  Mr.  Slater,  the  druggist.  Mr.  Wilkes  placed 
himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  behaved  to  him  with  so 
much  attention  and  politeness,  that  he  gained  upon  him 
insensibly.  No  man  eat  more  heartily  than  Johnson,  or  loved 
better  what  was  nice  and  delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  very 
assiduous  in  helping  him  to  some  fine  veal.  "  Pray  give  me 
leave,  Sir; — It  is  better  here — A  little  of  the  brown — Some 
fat.  Sir — A  little  of  the  stuffing — Some  gravy — Let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  you  some  butter — ^Allow  me  to  recom- 
mend a  squeeze  of  this  orange ; — or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may 
have  more  zest.'' — "  Sir,  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Sir,"  cried 
Johnson,  bowing,  and  turning  his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for 
some  time  of  ** surly  virtue,"^  but,  in  a  short  while,  of 
complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  not  a  good 
mimick."  One  of  the  company  added,  "  A  merry  Andrew,  a 
buffoon."  Johnson.  "  But  he  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient 
in  ideas,  or  in  fertility  and  variety  of  imagery,  and  not  empty 
of  reading ;  he  has  knowledge  enough  to  fill  up  his  part.  One 
species  of  wit  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of  escape. 
You  drive  him  into  a  comer  with  both  hands ;  but  he's  gone. 
Sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got  him — ^like  an  animal  that 
jumps  over  your  head.  Then  he  has  a  great  range  for  wit ;  he 
never  lets  truth  stand  between  him  and  a  jest,  and  he  is  some- 
times mighty  coarse.  Garrick  is  under  many  restraints  from 
which  Foote  is  free."  Wilkes.  "Garrick's  wit  is  more  like 
Lord  Chesterfield's."  Johnson.  "The  first  time  I  was  in 
company  with  Foote  was  at  Fitzherbert's.  Having  no  good 
opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and  it 
is  very  diflScult  to  please  a  man  against  his  will.  I  went  on 
eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind  him. 
But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon  my  chair, 
and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  Sir,  he  was  irresistible.-  He 
upon  one  occasion  experienced,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  efficacy  of  his  powers  of  entertaining.  Amongst  the  many 
and  various  modes  which  he  tried  of  getting  money,  he 
became  a  partner  with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and  he  was  to  have 

1  Johnson's  "  London,  a  Poem,"  v.  145. 

s  Foote  told  me,  that  Johnson  said  of  him,  "  For  loud  obstreperous  broad-faced  mirth 
I  know  not  his  equal" 
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a  share  of  the  profits  for  procuring  customers  atnoi  I 
numerous  acquaintance.  Fitzherbert  was  one  who  ten 
small-beer ;  but  it  was  so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  lo 
drink  it.  They  were  at  some  loss  how  to  notify  their  resobh 
tion,  being  afraid  of  offending  their  master,  who  tbey  knev 
liked  Foote  much  as  a  companion.  At  last  they  fixed  upon  a 
little  black  boy,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to  be  their  deputy, 
and  deliver  their  remonstrance ;  and  having  invested  him  widi 
the  whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  in  all  their  names,  upon  a  certain  day,  that  tbey 
would  drink  Foote's  small-beer  no  long^.  On  that  day 
Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitzherbert's,  and  ttm  boy 
served  at  table;  he  was  so  delighted  with  Foote's  stories, 
and  merriment,  and  grimace,  that  when  he  went  down 
stairs,  he  told  them,  '*This  is  the  finest  man  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  will  not  deliver  your  message.  I  will  drink 
his  small-beer." 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could  not  have  done  this. 
Wilkes.  "Garrick  would  have  made  the  small-beer  sti}] 
smaller.  He  is  now  leaving  the  stage ;  but  he  will  play  i 
all  his  life."  I  knew  that  Johnson  would  let  nobody  at 
Garrick  but  himself,  as  Garrick  said  to  me,  and  I  haxi  )iepuf| 
him  praise  his  liberality ;  so  to  bring  out  his  commendatioi! 
of  his  celebrated  pupil,  I  said,  loudly,  **  I  have  heard  Garricji 
is  liberal."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  I  know  that  Garrick  hai 
given  away  more  money  than  any  man  in  England  that  I  an 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  ostentatious  views.  Garrid 
was  very  poor  when  he  began  life ;  so  when  he  came  to  hav< 
money,  he  probably  was  very  unskilful  in  giving  away,  anc 
saved  when  he  should  not.  But  Garrick  began  to  be  liberal  ai 
soon  as  he  could ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  the  reputation  o 
avarice  which  he  has  had,  has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  am 
prevented  his  having  many  enemies.  You  despise  a  man  fo 
avarice,  but  do  not  hate  him.  Garrick  might  have  been  mucl 
better  attacked  for  living  with  more  splendour  than  is  suitabl 
to  a  player :  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have  assaulted  him  ii 
that  quarter,  they  might  have  galled  him  more.  But  they  havi 
kept  clamouring  about  his  avarice,  which  has  rescued  himfroq 
much  obloquy  and  envy." 

Talking  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  authentick  infoi 
tnation  for  biography,  Johnson  told  us,  "  When  I  was  a  younj 
fellow  I  wanted  to  write  the  *  Life  of  Dryden,'  and  in  order  t< 
get  materials,  I  applied  to  the  only  two  persons  then  alive  wh( 
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had  seen  him ;  these  were  old  Swinney,^  and  old  Gibber, 
Swinney's  information  was  no  more  than  this,  *  That  at  Will's 
coffee-house  Dryden  had  a  particular  chair  for  himself,  which 
was  set  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  was  then  called  his  winter- 
chair  ;  and  that  it  was  carried  out  for  him  to  the  balcony  in 
summer,  and  was  then  called  his  summer-chair.'  Gibber  could 
tell  no  more  but  *  That  he  remembered  him  a  decent  old  man, 
arbiter  of  critical  disputes  at  Wiirs,'  You  are  to  consider  that 
Gibber  was  then  at  a  great  distance  from  Dryden,  had  perhaps 
one  leg  only  in  the  room,  and  durst  not  draw  in  the  other." 
BoswELL.  "  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man  of  observation  ?  "  Johnson. 
"I  think  not."  Boswell.  "You  will  allow  his  'Apology' 
to  be  well  done."  Johnson.  "Very  well  done,  to  be  sure, 
Sir.  That  book  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  justice  of  Pope's 
remark : 


"  *  Each  might  his  several  province  well  command. 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 


>>» 


Boswell.  "And  his  plays  are  good."  Johnson.  "Yes;  but 
that  was  his  trade ;  r esprit  du  corps ;  he  had  been  all  his  life 
among  players  and  play-writers.  I  wondered  that  he  had  so 
little  to  say  in  conversation,  for  he  had  kept  the  best  company, 
and  learnt  all  that  can  be  got  by  the  ear.  He  abused  Pindar 
to  me,  and  then  shewed  me  an  ode  of  his  own,  with  an  absurd 
couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar  on  an  eagle's  wing.*  I  told  him 
that  when  the  ancients  made  a  simile,  they  always  made  it  Hke 
something  real." 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  "among  all  the  bold  flights  of 
Shakspeare's  imagination,  the  boldest  was  making  Birnam- 
wood  march  to  Dunsinane  ;  creating  a  wood  where  there  never 
was  a  shrub ;  a  wood  in  Scotland !  ha !  ha  1  ha ! "  And  he 
also  observed,  that  "  the  clannish  slavery  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  was  the  single  exception  to  Milton's  reraaurk  of  *  The 
Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty,'  being  worshipped  in  all  hilly 
countries." — "  When  I  was  at  Inverary  (said  he,)  on  a  visit  to  my 
old  friend  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  his  dependents  con- 
gratulated me  on  being  such  a  favourite  of  his  Grace.  I  said, 
*  It  is  then,  gentlemen,  truly  lucky  for  me ;  for  if  I  had  dis^- 
pleased  the  Duke,  and  he  had  wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Campbell 

1  [Owen  M'Swinney,  who  died  in  17541  t^d  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Woffington, 
die  actress.  He  had  been  a  Manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,^  and  afterwards^  the 
Queen's  Hieatrc  in  the  Haymarket.  He  was  also  a  dramatic  writer,  having  produced  a 
ooooedy  entitled — "The  Quack's,  or  Love's  the  Physician,"  1705,  and  two  operas. — M.] 

S  See  page  249  of  voL  L 
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you  but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring  John  Wilkes's 
>  him  ii\  a  charger.     It  would  have  been  only 

*  Off  with  his  head  I  so  much  for  Aylesbury* 

hen  member  for  Aylesbury." 

lohnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of  the  contested  passage 
ace's  Art  of  Poetry,  '^Difficile  est propril  communia  dicere:' 
ilkes,  according  to  my  note,  gave  the  interpretation  thus : 
difficult  to  speak  with  propriety  of  common  things ;  as,  if 
had  to  speak  of  Queen  Caroline  drinking  tea,  he  must 
our  to  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  cups  and  saucers."  But 
eading  my  note,  he  tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that 
vord  communia^  being  a  Roman  law-term,  signifies  here 
communis  juris y  that  is  to  say,  what  have  never  yet  been 
i  by  any  body;  and  this  appears  clearly  from  what 
id, 

* Tuque 

Rectiiis  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus 
Qu^m  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.' 

dll  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the  Iliad  than  on  any 
t  not  handled  before."  ^    Johnson.    "  He  means  that  it 

ery  pleasant  friend  himself,  as  well  as  others  who  remtmber  old  stories^  will  no 
stirprized,  when  I  observe  that  John  Wilkes  here  shews  himself  to  be  of  the 
TONiAN  School.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Hurd  the  Bishop 
ster's  very  elegant  commentary  and  notes  on  the  ^^  Epistola  «ui  PisofUs,*\ 
cessary  to  a  fair  consideration  of  the  question,  that  the  whole  passage  in  which 
i  occur  should  be  kept  in  view : 

"  Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis,  et  audes 
Personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  consteL 
Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere  :  tuque 
Recti^  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  i^ota  indictaque  primus. 
Fublica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 
Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem 
Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 
Interpres  ;  nee  desilies  imitator  in  arctum 
Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetat  aut  operis  lex." 

Commentary  "  thiis  illustrates  it :  "  But  the  formation  of  quite  new  characters 
of  great  difficulty  and  hazard.  For  here  there  is  no  generally  received  and  fixed 
'  to  work  after,  but  every  oioAJiulges  of  common  right,  accordmg  to  the  extent  and 
nsion  of  his  own  idea ;  therefore  he  advises  to  labour  and  refit  old  characters 
rets,  particularly  those  made  known  and  authorized  by  the  practice  of  Homer  and 
writers." 
Note  "  is 

rile  EST  PROPRift  communia  dicere."  Lambin's  Comment  is  "  Communia  hoc 
:llat  Horatius  argumenta  fabularum  k  nullo  adhuc  tractata  :  et  ita,  quse  cuivis 
mnt  et  in  medio  quodammodo  posita,  quasi  vacua  et  k  nemine  occupata."    And 

is  the  true  meaning  of  communia  is  evidently  fixed  by  the  words  ignota 
tCf  which  are  explanatory  of  it ;  so  that  the  sense  given  it  m  the  commentary  ia 
)nably  the  right  one.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  the  case,  a  late  critidc 
strange  passage.     "  Difficile  quidem  esse^  propria  communia  dicere,  hoc  est, 

vulgarem,  notam  et  h  medio  petitam,  ita  immutare  atque  exomare,  ut  nova  et 
propria  videatur,  ultro  concedimus ;  et  maximi  procul  dubio  ponderis  ista  est 
3.  Sed  omnibus  utrinque  collatis,  et  tum  difficilis  tum  venusti,  tarn  judicii  quam 
itione  habitd,  major  videtur  esse  gloria  fabulam  formare  penitils  novam,  quam 
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is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  particular  persons  qualities  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has  done." 

Wilkes.  "  We  have  no  City-Poet  now :  that  is  an  office 
which  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  last  was  Elkanah  Settle. 
There  is  something  in  names  which  one  cannot  help  feeling. 
Now  Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so  queer^  who  can  expect  much  from 
that  name  ?  We  should  have  no  hesitation  to  give  it  for  John 
Dryden,  in  preference  to  Elkanah  Settle,  from  the  names  only, 
without  knowing  their  different  merits."  Johnson.  **I  suppose 
Sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for  Aldermen  in  his  time,  as  John  Home 
could  do  now.  Where  did  Beckford,  and  Trecothick  learn 
English  ?  " 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned    some  Scotch  who  had  taken 

veterem,  utcunqnemutatum  de  novo  exhibere."  (Poet.  Prael.  v.  ii.  p.  z6^)  Where  having 
first  put  a  wron^  construction  on  the  word  commuma,  he  employs  it  to  introduce  an 
impertinent  criticism.  For  where  does  the  poet  prefer  the  glory  of  refitting  old  subjects  to 
that  of  inventing  new  ones  ?  The  contrary  is  implied  in  what  he  urges  about  the 
superiour  difficulty  of  the  latter,  from  which  he  dissuades  his  countrymen,  omyin  respect  of 
their  abilities  ana  inexperience  in  these  matters ;  and  in  order  to  cultivate  in  them,  which 
is  the  main  view  of  the  Epistle,  a  spirit  of  correctness,  by  sending  them  to  the  old  subjects, 
treated  by  the  Greek  Mrriters." 

For  my  own  part  (with  all  deference  for  Dr.  Hurd,  who  thinks  the  casecUar^  I  C(»isider 
the  passage,  **  Difficile  est  proprii  communia  dtcere"  to  be  a  crux  for  the  critidks  on 
Horace. 

The  explication  which  my  Lord  of  Worcester  treats  with  so  much  contempt,  is  neverthe- 
less countenanced  by  authority  which  I  find  quoted  by  the  learned  Baxter  in  nb  edition  of 
Horace,  "Difficile  est  prc/rH  communia  dicere,  h.  e.  res  vulgares  disertis  verbis 
enarrare,  vel  humile  thema  cum  dignitate  tractare.  Difficile  est  communes  res  propriis 
expiicare  verbis.  Vet.  Schol.y  I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  great  critick.  Dr. 
Bentley,  has  no  note  upon  this  very  difficult  passage,  as  from  his  vigorous  and  Uluminated 
mind  I  should  have  expected  to  receive  more  satisfaction  than  I  have  yet  had. 

Sanadon  thus  treats  of  it :  "  Proprii^  communia  dicere ;  c'est  k  dire,  qu'il  n'est  pas  ais6  de 
former    k    ces  personnages    d'imagination,    des    caractftres    particuliers    et    cependant 


po^es  d'Homere.' 

And  Dacier  observes  upon  it,  "  Apres  avoir  marqu^  les  deux  quality  qu'il  faut  donner  anz 
personnages  qu'on  invente.  il  conseille  aux  Pontes  tragiques,  de  n'user  pas  trop  fadlement 
de  cette  hbert^  qu'ils  ont  a'en  inventer,  car  il  est  tr£s  difncile  de  reussir  dans  ces  nouveaux 
caract£res.  II  est  mal  ais6,  dit  Horace,  de  trailer  proprement,  c'est  k  dire  convenablement 
des  sujets  communs  ;  c'est  k  dire,  des  sujets  invent^,  et  qui  n'ont^  aucun  fondement  ni 
dans  I'Histoire  ni  dans  la  Fable ;  et  il  les  appelle  communs,  parce  qu'ils  sont,  en  disposition 
k  tout  le  monde,  et  que  tout  le  monde  a  le  droit  de  les  inventer,  et  qu'ils  sont,  comme  on 
dit,  au  premier  occupant."  See  his  observations  at  large  on  this  expression  and  the 
following. 

After  all,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  whether  the  words.  Difficile  est  proprii 
communia  dicere,  may  not  have  been  thrown  in  by  Horace  to  form  a  separate  article  in  a 
"  choice  of  difficulties  "  which  a  poet  has  to  encounter,  who  chooses  a  new  subject ;  in 
which  case  it  must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  various  explanations  is  the  true  one,  and 
everv  reader  has  a  right  to  decide  as  it  may  strike  his  own  fanc^.  And  even  should  the 
woras  be  understood  as  they  generally  are,  to  be  connected  both  with  what  goes  before  and 
what  comes  after,  the  exact  sense  cannot  be  absolutely  ascertained  ;  for  instance,  whether 
proprii  is  meant  to  signify  in  an  appropriate  manner ^  as  Dr.  Johnson  here  understands 
It,  or,  as  it  is  often  used  by  Cicero,  vfitk  propriety,  or  elegantly.^  In  short,  it  is  a  rare 
instance  of  a  defect  in  perspicuity  in  an  admirable  writer,  who  with  almost  every  species 
of  excellence,  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  that  quality.  The  leneth  of  thb  note  perhaps 
requires  an  apology.  Many  of  my  readers^  I  doubt  not,  will  admit  that  a  critical 
discussion  of  a  passage  in  a  favourite  dassick  is  very  engaging. 
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possession  of  a  barren  part  of  America,  and  wondered  why  they 
should  choose  it.  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  all  barrenness  is 
comparative.  The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  barren." 
BoswELL.  "Come,  come,  he  is  flattering  the  English.  You 
have  now  been  in  Scotland,  Sir,  and  say  if  you  did  not  see  meat 
and  drink  enough  there."  Johnson.  "Why  yes.  Sir;  meat 
and  drink  enough  to  give  the  inhabitants  sufficient  strength  to 
run  away  from  home."  All  these  quick  and  lively  sallies  were 
said  sportively,  quite  in  jest,  and  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that 
he  meant  only  wit.  Upon  this  topick  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes  could 
perfectly  assimilate ;  here  was  a  bond  of  union  between  them, 
and  I  was  conscious  that  as  both  of  them  had  visited  Caledonia, 
both  were  fully  satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those 
who  imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.  But  they  amused  them- 
selves with  persevering  in  the  old  jokes.  When  I  claimed  a 
superiority  for  Scotland  over  Engkuid  in  one  respect,  that  no 
man  can  be  arrested  there  for  a  debt  merely  because  another 
swears  it  against  him ;  but  there  must  first  be  the  judgement  of 
a*  court  of  law  ascertaining  its  justice ;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the 
person,  before  judgement  is  obtained,  can  take  place  only,  if  his 
creditor  should  swear  that  he  is  about  to  fly  from  the  country, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is  in  meditatione  fugcRi 
Wilkes.  "That,  I  should  think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all 
the  Scotch  nation."  Johnson.  (To  Mr.  Wilkes)  "  You  must 
know.  Sir,  I  lately  took  my  friend  Boswell,  and  shewed  him 
genuine  civilized  life  in  an  English  provincial  town.  I  turned 
him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my  native  city,  that  he  might  see  for 
once  real  civility:  for  you  know  he  lives  among  savages  in 
Scotland,  and  among  rakes  in  London."  Wilkes.  "Except 
when  he  is  with  grave,  sober,  decent  people,  like  you  and  me," 
Johnson,  (smiling)  "  And  we  ashamed  of  him." 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson  told  the  story  of 
his  asking  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  allow  her  footman  to  sit  down  with 
them,  to  prove  the  ridiculousness  of  the  arguments  for  the 
equality  of  mankind ;  and  he  said  to  me  afterwards,  with  a  nod  of 
satisfaction,  "  You  saw  Mr.  Wilkes  acquiesced."  Wilkes  talked 
with  all  imaginable  freedom  of  the  ludicrous  title  given  to  the 
Attorney-General,  Diabolus  Regis ;  adding,  "  I  have  reason  to 
know  something  about  that  officer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel."  Johnson,  who  many  people  would  have  supposed  must 
have  been  furiously  angry  at  hearing  this  talked  of  so  lightly,  said 
not  a  word.     He  was  now,  indeed^  "  a  good-humoured  fellow." 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs.  Knowles,   the 
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Quaker  lady,  well  known  for  her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Lee.  Amidst  some  patriotick  groans,  somebody  (I 
think  the  Alderman)  said,  "  Poor  old  England  is  lost."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented  that  old  England 
is  lost,  as  that  the  Scotch  have  found  it"^  Wilkes.  "Had 
Lord  Bute  governed  Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and  dedicate  *  Mortimer  '  to 
him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  shew  a  fine  print  of  a  beautiful 
female  figure  which  hung  in  the  room,  and  pointed  out  the 
elegant  contour  of  the  bosom  with  the  finger  of  an  arch  con- 
noisseur. He  afterwards  in  a  conversation  with  me  waggishly 
insisted,  that  all  the  time  Johnson  shewed  visible  signs  of  a 
fervent  admiration  of  the  corresponding  charms  of  the  fair 
Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  I  could  wish, 
will  serve  to  give  a  notion  of  a  very  curious  interview,  which 
was  not  only  pleasing  at  the  time,  but  had  the  agreeable  and 
benignant  effect  of  reconciling  any  animosity,  and  sweetening 
any  acidity,  which,  in  the  various  bustle  of  political  contest, 
had  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  two  men,  who  though 
widely  different,  had  so  many  things  in  common — classical 
learning,  modem  literature,  wit  and  humour,  and  ready  repartee 
— that  it  would  have  been  much  to  be  regretted  if  they  had 
been  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this  successful  neg&fich 
Hon ;  and  pleasantly  said,  "  that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique,^^ 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Williams  how  much  he  had  been  pleased 
with  Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  and  what  an  agreeable  day  he  had 
passed. 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  celebrated  Margaret 
Caroline  Rudd,  whom  I  had  visited,  induced  by  the  fame  of 
her  talents,  address,  and  irresistible  power  of  fascination.  To 
a  lady  who  disapproved  of  my  visiting  her,  he  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  "Nay,  Madam,  Boswell  is  in  the  right;  I  should 
have  visited  her  myself,  were  it  not  that  they  have  now  a  trick 
of  putting  every  thing  into  the  news-papers."  This  evening  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  envy  him  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rudd." 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  making  a  tour  to  the 

1  It  would  not  b«come  me  to  expatiate  on  this  strong  and  pointed  remark,  in  which  a 
very  great  deal  of  meaning  b  condensed. 
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Isle  of  Man,  and  giving  a  full  account  of  it ;  and  that  Mr. 
Burke  had  playfully  suggested  as  a  motto, 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Mak." 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  book  than  the  jaunt 
will  cost  you ;  so  you  will  have  your  diversion  for  nothing,  and 
add  to  your  reputation." 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took  leave  of  him,  being  to 
set  out  for  Scotland.  I  thanked  him  with  great  warmth  for  all 
his  kindness.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  very  welcome.  Nobody 
repays  it  with  more." 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone  round  the  world 
of  the  rough,  and  passionate,  and  harsh  manners  of  this  great 
and  good  man.  That  he  had  occasional  sallies  of  heat  of 
temper,  and  that  he  was  sometimes,  perhaps,  "  too  easily  pro- 
voked '*  by  absurdity  and  folly,  and  sometimes  too  desirous  of 
triumph  in  coUoquid  contest,  must  be  allowed.  The  quickness 
both  of  his  perception  and  sensibility  disposed  him  to  sudden 
explosions  of  satire ;  to  which  his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit 
was  a  strong  and  almost  irresistible  incitement  To  adopt  one 
of  the  finest  images  in  Mr.  Home's  "  Douglas," 


(( 


-On  each  glance  of  thought 


Decision  followed,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash  ! " 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  often  so  eager  to  apply 
the  lash,  that  the  Judge  had  not  time  to  consider  the  case  with 
sufficient  deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  violence  of  temper 
may  be  granted  :  but  let  us  ascertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  perpetual  rage,  and  never  without 
a  club  in  his  hand  to  knock  down  every  one  who  approached 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  obliging,  nay,  polite  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word ;  so  much  so,  that  many  gentlemen  who  were 
long  acquainted  with  him  never  received,  or  even  heard  a 
strong  expression  from  him. 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  Epitaph  which  he  wrote 
for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster- Abbey, 
afford  at  once  a  proof  of  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  carelessness 
as  to  his  own  writings,  and  of  the  great  respect  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  taste  and  judgement  of  the  excellent  and  eminent 
person  tb  whom  they  are  addressed  : 
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"  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  been  kept  away  from  you,  I  know  not  well  how, 
id  of  these  vexatious  hindrances  I  know  not  when  there  will 
I  an  end.  *  I  therefore  send  you  the  poor  dear  Doctor's 
•itaph.  Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if  you  then  think  it  right, 
ow  it  to  the  Club.  I  am,  you  know,  willing  to  be  corrected, 
you  think  any  thing  much  amiss,  keep  it  to  yourself,  till  we 
me  together.  I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefer  the  card, 
le  dates  must  be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
Vlay  16, 1776."  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

To  THE  Same, 
"sir, 

"  Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the  Epitaph  to  Dr. 

tie;    I  am  very  willing,  but    having  no    copy,   cannot 

imediately  recollect  it.     She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it.    Try 

r<    )llect  it,  and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain;  you 

may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropped.     The  lines  for 

ucn  1  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of  rerum  civiliutn  sivl 

iuralium?'    It  was  a  sorry  trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you 

0.     I  am.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
une  22, 1776."  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  The  gout  grows  better  but  slowly." 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in  this  year,  that 
!s  Epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a  Remonstrance  to  the  Monarch 
Literature,  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir 
illiam  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more  fully  and  clearly 
fore  them,  I  shall  first  insert  the  Epitaph. 

'^Olivarii  Goldsmith, 

Poetae,  Physici,  Historic!, 

Qui  nullum  ferfe  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit : 

Sive  risus  essent  movendi, 

Sive  lacrymae, 

AfTectuum  potens  at  lenis  dominator : 

These  words  must  have  been  in  the  other  copy.  They  are  not  in  that  which  was 
[erred. 
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Ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  versatilis, 

Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus  : 

Hoc  mpnumento  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectorum  veneratio. 

Natus  in  Hibernii  Fornise  Longfordiensis, 

In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov.  XXIX.  MDCCXXXi  ;^ 

Eblanse  Uteris  institutus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 
April.  IV,  MDCCLXXiv." 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus :  "  I  enclose  the  Round 
Robin,  IPciX^jeu  ct esprit  took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner  at  our 
friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s.  All  the  company  present,  except 
myself,  were  friends  and  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The 
Epitaph,  written  for  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  became  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  various  emendations  were  suggested, 
which  it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted  to  the  Doctor's  con- 
sideration.—But  the  question  was,  who  should  have  the  courage 
to  propose  them  to  him?  At  last  it  was  hinted,  that  there 
could  be  no  way  so  good  as  that  of  a  Round  Robin^  as  the 
sailors  call  it,  which  they  make  use  of  when  they  enter  into  a 
conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  who  puts  his  name  first 
or  last  to  the  paper.  This  proposition  was  instantly  assented 
to  ;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry,  now  Bishop  of  Killaloe,^ 
drew  up  an  address  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete 
with  wit  and  humour,  but  which  it  was  feared  the  Doctor 
might  think  treated  the  subject  with  too  much  levity.  Mr. 
Burke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it  stands  in  the  paper  iu 
writing,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 

"  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  received 

it  with  much  good  humour,^  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the 

•gentlemen,  that  he  would  alter  the  Epitaph  in  any  manner 

they  pleased,  as  to  the  sense  of  it ;  but  he  would  never  consent 

1  [Thb  was  a  mistake,  which  was  not  discovered  till  after  Goldsmith's  monument  was 
put  up  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  bom  Nov.  29, 1728  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  died, 
ne  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year. — M.] 

3  [This  prelate,  who  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  See  of  Lixmerick,  died  at  Wimble* 
don  in  Surrey,  June  7,  z8o6,  in  his  eightieth  year.  The  original  Round  Robin  remained  in 
his  possession ;  the  paper  which  Sir  William  Forbes  transmitted  to  Mr.  Boswell,  being 
only  a  copy. — M.] 

3  He  however,  upon  seemg  Dr.  Warton's  name  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  Epitu>h 
should  be  in  Englisn,  observed  to  Sir  Toshna,  "  I  wonder  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by 
profession,  should  be  such  a  fool."  He  said  too,  "  I  should  have  thought  Mund  Burke 
would  have  had  more  sense."  Mr.  Langton,  n^o  was  one  of  the  oympany  at  Sir  Josdbaia's, 
like  a  sturdy  scholar,  resolutely  refused  to  sign  the  Round  Robin*    This  Epiti^  is 
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19  disgfwt  the  walls  ef   Westminster  Ahbty  with  tat  E?tgHsh 
inscription. 

"  I  consider  this  Round  So^n  as  a  species  of  literary 
curiosity  worth  preserving,  as  it  marks,  in  a  certain  degree,  Di. 
Johnson's  character." 


; 


My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  transcript  of  a 
paper,  which  I  doubt  not  of  their  being  desirous  to  see. 

Bimived  upon  Di-  GoMimllh'a  monuniciit  wiihont  uiy  alteration.  At  unathsr  cIbKi 
ilTen  somebody  tndeavourtd  to  arpie  in  fiTout  of  ha  bring  in  English,  Johnson  lud, 
"The  iHnguigF  of  the  country  of  which  >  leuned  mui  wu  k  nuive,  iinolthclanEUBRlil 
for  his  epitapb,  which  should  bi  in  »nci™t  and  ptimanentlinfMSEe.  Codsid«,  Sir.lww 
Tou  shouM  fed,  were  yoa  10  find  nl  RoHerdMi  u  epituph  upon  Brumiu  «  Dulck  t "— 
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care  of  him,  and  tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which  I  have 
the  honom"  to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him  :  and  while  we 
are  so  much  of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  sq  much  importance,  our 
other  quarrels  will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.  I  am^ 
Madam, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"May  16,  1776." 


"Mr.  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  June  25,  1776. 

"You  have  formerly  complained  that  my  letters  were  too 
long.     There  is  no  danger  of  that  complaint  being  made  at 

E^resent;  for  I  find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  you  at  all. 
Here  an  account  of  having  been  afflicted  with  a  return  of 
melancholy  or  bad  spirits.] 

"  The  boxes  of  books  ^  which  you  sent  me  are  arrived ;  but 
I  have  not  yet  examined  the  contents. 


"  I  send  you  Mr.  Maclaurin's  paper  for  the  negro,  who 
claims  his  freedom  in  the  Court  of  Session." 

"Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boswell. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  These  black  fits,  of  which  you  complain,  perhaps  hurt 
your  memory  as  well  as  your  imagination.  When  did  I  com- 
plain that  your  letters  were  too  long  ?  ^  Your  last  letter,  after  a 
very  long  delay,  brought  very  bad  news.  [Here  a  series  of 
*■  reflections  upon  melancholy,  and — what  1  could  not  help 
thinking  strangely  unreasonable  in  him  who  had  suffered  so 
much  from  it  himself, — a  good  deal  of  severity  and  reproof,  as 
if  it  were  owing  to  my  own  fault,  or  that  I  was,  perhaps,  affecting 
it  from  a  desire  of  distinction.] 

"Read  Cheyne's  *  English  Malady';  but  do  not  let  him 
teach  you  a  foolish  notion  that  melancholy  is  a  proof  of 
acuteness.  ***** 

"  To  hear  that  you  have  not  opened  your  boxes  of  books  is 

1  Upon  a  settlement  of  our  account  of  expences  on  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  there  was  a 
balance  due  to  me,  which  Dr.  Johnson  chose  to  discharge  by  sending  books. 

2  Baretti  told  me  that  Johnson  complained  of  my  writing  very  long  letters  to  him  when 
I  was  upon  the  continent :  which  was  most  certainly  true :  but  it  seems  my  friend  did  not 
remember  it. 
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very  offensive.  The  examination  and  arrangement  of  so  many 
volumes  might  have  afforded  you  an  amusement  very  season- 
able at  present,  and  useful  k>t  the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  1 
tonffess,  very  angry  that  you  manage  yourself  so  ill.  *  *  *  *  * 
"  I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  that  I  am,  with  great 
kindness  and  sincerity,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"July  2,  1776." 

"  It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  a  negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
the  kingdom  without  his  own  consent." 

"Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boswell. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  MAKE  haste  to  write  again,  lest  my  last  letter  should 
give  you  too  much  pain.  If  you  are  really  oppressed  with 
overpowering  and  involuntary  melancholy,  you  are  to  be  pitied 
rather  than  reproached.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  us  have  done  with  quarrels  and 
with  censure.  Let  me  know  whether  I  have  not  sent  you 
a  pretty  library.  Th«ie  are,  perhaps,  many  books  among  them 
which  you  never  need  read  through ;  but  there  are  none  which 
it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  know,  and  sometimes  to  consult 
Of  these  books,  of  which  the  use  is  only  occasional,  it  is  often 
sufficient  to  know  the  contents,  that,  when  any  question  arises, 
you  may  know  where  to  look  for  information. 

"Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over  Mr.  Maclaurin's  plea, 
and  think  it  excellent.  How  is  the  suit  carried  on?  If  by 
subscription,  I  commission  you  to  contribute,  in  my  name, 
what  is  proper.  Let  nothing  be  wanting  in  such  a  case.  Dr. 
Drummond,^  I  see,  is  superseded.  His  father  would  have 
grieved;  but  he  lived  to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  his  son's 
election,  and  died  before  that  pleasure  was  abated. 

"  Langton's  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl,  and  both  are  well ; 
I  dined  with  him  the  other  day.  *  ♦  ♦  *  * 

"  It  vexes  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 

1  The  son  of  Johnscm's  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Drtunttodd.  (See  voL  L  p.  ytg.)  He 
was  a  youn^;  msm  of  such  distingoished  merit,  that  he  was  ntnninated  to  one  oi  tht  Baiedical 
professorships  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  without  ^oUcitation,  while -be  was  at  Naples. 
Having  other  views,  he  did  not  accept  of  tne  honour,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
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May  I  v(r8LS  seized  by  the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  well.  The 
[jain  has  not  been  violent,  but  the  weakness  and  tenderness 
irere  very  troublesome,  and  what  is  said  to  be  very  uncommon. 
It  has  not  alleviated  my  other  disorders.  Make  use  of  youth 
md  health  while  you  nave  them ;  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell. — I  am,  toy  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
"July  16,  1776." 

"Mr.  BosWell  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  July  18,  1776. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"Your  letter  of  the  second  of  this  month  was  rather 

a  harsh  medicine ;  but  I  was  delighted  with  that  spontaneous 

tenderness,  which,  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  forth  such  balsam 

as  your  next  brought  me.     I  found  myself  for  some  time  so  ill 

that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  decent  appearance,  while 

all  within  was  weakness  and  distress.     Like  a  reduced  garrison 

that  has  some  spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and  planted  all  the 

force  I  could  muster,  upon  the  walls.     I  am  now  much  better, 

and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  friendly 

counsel." 

♦  ♦♦**♦ 

"Count  Manucci^  came  here  last  week  from  travelling  in 
Ireland.  I  have  shown  him  what  civilities  I  could  on  his  own 
account,  on  your's,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  He 
has  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  been  much  hurt.  I  regret 
this  unlucky  accident,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  very  amiable  man." 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  I  select  from  his  private  register  th§  following  passage : 

"July  25,  1776.  O  God,  who  hast  ordained  that  whatever 
is  to  be  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who  by  thy 
blessing,  bringest  honest  labour  to  good  effect,  look  with  mercy 
upon  my  studies  and  endeavours.  Grant  me,  O  Lord,  to 
design  only  what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afford  me  calmness 
of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  thy  wiU 
in  this  short  life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to  come, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.''  2 

1  A  Florentine  nobleman,  mentioned  by  Johnson,  in  his  "  Notes  of  his  Tour  in  France. 
I  had  the  pleasore  of  beccHning  acquainted  with  htm  in  LMidon,  ia  the  spring  of  this  year. 
''^  Praytn  and  Meditations,  p*  151* 
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It  appears  from  a  note  subjoined,  that  this  was  composed 
when  he  *  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to  study,  particularly 
of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues." 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  i3 
admirable  and  encouraging ;  and  it  must  impress  all  the  thinking 
part  of  my  readers  with  a  consolatory  confidence  in  habitual 
devotion,  when  they  see  a  man  of  such  enlarged  intellectual 
powers  as  Johnson,  thus  in  the  genuine  earnestness  of  secrecy, 
imploring  the  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being,  **  from  whom  cometh 
down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift." 


»c 


"To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

SIR, 

''  A  YOUNG  man,  whose  name  is  Paterson,  offers  himself 
this  evening  to  the  Academy.  He  is  the  son  of  a  man  ^  for 
whom  I  ha\*e  long  had  a  kiruiness,  and  who  is  now  abroad  in 
distress.  I  shall  be  glad  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  shew  him 
any  little  countenance,  or  pay  him  any  small  distinction.  How 
much  it  is  in  your  power  to  fieivour  €x  to  forward  a  young  man 
I  do  not  know;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this  candidate 
deser\*es  £ivour  by  his  personal  merit,  or  what  hopes  his  pro- 
ficiency may  now  give  ^  future  eminence.  I  recommend  him 
as  the  son  of  mv  friend.  Your  rharartiM'  and  station  enaUe 
you  to  give  a  3roung  man  great  eiKX>uragement  by  very  easy 
means.  You  tutve  heard  of  a  man  who  asked  no  other  fiivoor 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  than  that  he  wtmld  bow  to  him  at  his 
levtee.     1  am,  Sir, 

*^  Your  most  humble  savant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

**MiL  Bo^wELi.  Tv>  Dr.  Tohxsox. 

•^  Ecinbcrct,  A::g2St  30^  17761 

"Af:;M^  civir,*:  hira  in  acvx^cr.:  ct  zir  hxvtac  examioed  die 

chescs  of  Kvks  wh^ci  be  hisi  sea:  to  rae^  aad  which  omtained 

<»  --  »  %  »  •* 

*  Lord  Hi*!es  w;i$  i^iiiis:  the  ic>ri?e  i:  ri^e  cxse  ot  circSent; 
:hvr  zuriscei: :  r^oc  ^^jl:  he  ;:sdf ec  d^e  ni=5scar,  bet  becanse 
±ie  riir-sji.cc^er  bcch  rrcvciiec  irc  rsrcrred-     I  sec::  bSs  Lcxd- 


>  ;S«imnL  T^BOtsKOk  IxjwL^  a  \oAaaI«>  ^Kas-!^  «t  inirfrnwy- 
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ship  your  able  argument  upon  the  case  for  his  perusal.  His 
observation  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  me  was,  *  Dr.  Johnson's 
Suasorium  is  pleasantly  ^  and  artfully  composed.  I  suspect, 
liowever,  that  he  has  not  convinced  himself;  for  I  believe  that 
lie  is  better  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than  to  imagine  that 
El  Bishop  or  a  Presbyter  has  a  right  to  begin  censure  or 
discipline  }  cathedrd.*  ^ 


« 


For  the  honour  of  Count  Manucci,  as  well  as  to  observe 
that  exactness  of  truth  which  you  have  taught  me,  I  must 
correct  what  I  said  in  a  former  letter.  He  did  not  fall  from 
his  horse,  which  might  have  been  an  imputation  on  his  skill  as 
an  officer  of  cavalry ;  his  horse  fell  with  him. 

"I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every  word  of  'Granger's 
Biographical  History.'  It  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and 
I  do  not  think  him  the  Whig  that  you  supposed.  Horace 
Walpole's  being  his  patron  is,  indeed,  no  good  sign  of  his 
political  principles.  But  he  denied  to  Lord  Mountstuart  that 
he  was  a  Whig,  and  said  he  had  been  accused  by  both  parties 
of  partiality.     It  seems  he  was  like  Pope, 

*  While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory.' 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  his  book;  and  as  Lord 
Mountstuart  wishes  much  to  find  a  proper  person  to  continue 
the  work  upon  Granger's  plan,  and  has  desired  I  would  mention 
it  to  you ;  if  such  a  man  occurs,  please  to  let  me  know.  His 
Lordship  will  give  him  generous  encouragement." 

"To  Mr.  Robert  Levett. 
"dear  sir, 

"  Having  spent  about  six  weeks  at  this  place,  we  have  at 
length  resolved  upon  returning.  I  expect  to  see  you  all  in 
Fleet-street  on  the  30th  of  this  month. 

"I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday,  but  think  to  go 
most  of  this  week,  though  I  know  not  that  it  does  me  any  good. 
My  nights  are  very  restless  and  tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise 
well. 

1  Why  his  Lordship  uses  the  epithet  pleasantly,  when  speaking  of  a  grave  piece  of 
reasoning,  I  cannot  conceive.  But  different  men  have  different  notions  of  pleasantry. 
I  happened  to  sit  by  a  gentleman  one  evening  at  the  Opera-house  in  London,  who  at  the 
moment  when  Medea  appeared  to  be  in  great  agony  at  the  thought  of  killing  her  children, 
turned  to  me  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "funny  enough." 

2  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  told  me,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  clergyman  had 
this  right. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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"  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to  Mrs.  Williams.  Re- 
member me  kindly  to  Francis  and  Betsy.^     I  am,  Sir, 

•*  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."  * 

"Brighthelmstone,  Oct.  21,  1776." 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  21st  of  October,  inform- 
ing him,  that  my  father  had,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  paid 
a  large  debt  for  me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  happiness  of  being 
upon  very  good  terms  with  him;  to  which  he  returned  the 
following  answer. 


<( 


"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  HAD  great  pleasure  in  hearing  that  jrou  are  at  last  on 
good  terms  with  your  father.  Cultivate  his  kindness  by  all 
honest  and  manly  means.  Life  is  but  short ;  no  time  can  be 
afforded  but  for  the  indulgence  of  real  sorrow,  or  contests  upon 
questions  seriously  momentous.  Let  us  not  throw  away  any  of 
our  days  upon  useless  resentment,  or  contend  who  shall  hold 
out  longest  in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is  best  not  to  be  angry ; 
and  best,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May  you 
and  your  father  pass  the  remainder  of  your  time  in  reciprocal 
benevolence  1 


**Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton?  I  visit  him  some- 
times, but  he  does  not  talk.  I  do  not  Kke  his  scheme  of  life ; 
but  as  I  am  not  permitted  to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set  any 
thing  right  that  is  wrong.     His  children  are  sweet  babies. 

"I  hope  my  irreconcileable  enemy,  Mrs.  Boswell,  is  well. 
Desire  her  not  to  transmit  her  malevolence  to  the  young 
people.  Let  me  have  Alexander,  and  Veronica,  and  Euphemia, 
for  my  friends. 

"  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may  reckon  as  one  of  your  well- 
wishers,  is  in  a  feeble  and  languishing  state,  with  little  hopes  of 
growing  better.     She  went  for  some  part  of  the  autumn  into  the 

1  [His  female  servant. — M.]. 

3  For  this  and  Dv.  Johnson's  other  letters  to  Mr.  Levctt,.  I  am  indebted  to  my  old 
acquaintance  Mr.  Natlianiel  Thonias,  whose  worth  and  inifenuity  have  been  loag  kaown 
to  a  respectable  though  not  a  wide  ciicle ;  and  whose  collection  m  nusdals  would  do  credit 
to  persons  of  greater  opulence. 

[Mr.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  who  was  many  yeacs  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle^  died 
March  i,  1795. — M.] 
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country,  but  is  little  benefited ;  and  Dr.  Lawrence  confesses 
that  his  art  is  at  an  end.  Death  is,  however,  at  a  distance : 
and  what  more  than  that  can  we  say  of  ourselves  ?  I  am  sorry 
for  her  pain,  and  more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr.  Levett  is 
sound,  wind  and  limb. 

'*  I  was  some  weeks  this  autumn  at  Brighthelmstone.  The 
place  was  very  dull,  and  I  was  not  well;  the  expedition  to 
the  Hebrides  was  the  most  pleasant  journey  that  I  ever 
made.  Such  an  efifort  annually  would  give  the  world  a  little 
diversification. 

"  Every  year,  however,  we  cannot  wander,  and  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  spend  our  time  at  home  as  well  as  we  can.. 
I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  life  into  a  method,  that  every  hour 
may  bring  its  employment,  and  every  employment  have  its 
hour.  Xenophon  observes,  in  his  'Treatise  of  Oeconomy,' 
that  if  every  thing  be  kept  in  a  certain  place,  when  any  thing 
is  worn  out  or  consumed,  the  vacuity  which  it  leaves  will  shew 
what  is  wanting ;  so  if  every  part  of  time  has  its  duty,  the  hour 
will  call  into  remembrance  its  proper  engagement. 

"  I  have  not  practised  all  this  prudence  myself,  but  I  have 
suffered  much  for  want  of  it ;  and  I  would  have  you,  by  timely 
recollection  and  steady  resolution,  escape  from  those  evik 
which  have  lain  heavy  upon  me.     I  am,  my  dearest  Boswell, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

«*  Bolt-court,  Nov.  x6,  1776." 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  I  informed  him  that  Mr.  Strahan 
had  sent  me  fwe/vs  copies  of  the  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands,"  handsomely  bound,  instead  of  twenty  copies  which 
were  stipulated ;  but  which,  I  supposed  were  to  be  only  in 
sheets;  requested  to  know  how  they  should  be  distributed: 
and  mentioned  that  I  had  another  son  born  to  me,  who  was 
named  David,  and  was  a  sickly  infant. 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a  cold,  which,  perhaps, 
I  made  an  excuse  to  myself  for  not  writing,  when  in  reality  I 
knew  not  what  to  say. 

"  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute  as  you  think  best,  in 
my  name,  or  your  own,  as  you  are  inclined,  or  as  you  judge 
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Isle  of  Man,  and  giving  a  full  account  of  it ;  and  that  Mr. 
Burke  had  playfully  suggested  as  a  motto, 

'*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man." 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  book  than  the  jaunt 
will  cost  you ;  so  you  will  have  your  diversion  for  nothing,  and 
add  to  your  reputation." 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took  leave  of  him,  being  to 
set  out  for  Scotland.  I  thanked  him  with  great  warmth  for  all 
his  kindness.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  very  welcome.  Nobody 
repays  it  with  more." 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone  round  the  world 
of  the  rough,  and  passionate,  and  harsh  manners  of  this  great 
and  good  man.  That  he  had  occasional  sallies  of  heat  of 
temper,  and  that  he  was  sometimes,  perhaps,  *'  too  easily  pro- 
voked **  by  absurdity  and  folly,  and  sometimes  too  desirous  of 
triumph  in  coUoquisd  contest,  must  be  allowed.  The  quickness 
both  of  his  perception  and  sensibility  disposed  him  to  sudden 
explosions  of  satire ;  to  which  his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit 
was  a  strong  and  almost  irresistible  incitement.  To  adopt  one 
of  the  finest  images  in  Mr.  Home's  "  Douglas," 


C( 


-On  eax:h  glance  of  thought 


Decision  followed,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash  I " 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  often  so  eager  to  apply 
the  lash,  that  the  Judge  had  not  time  to  consider  the  case  with 
sufficient  deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  violence  of  temper 
may  be  granted  :  but  let  us  ascertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  perpetual  rage,  and  never  without 
a  club  in  his  hand  to  knock  down  every  one  who  approached 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  obliging,  nay,  polite  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word ;  so  much  so,  that  many  gentlemen  who  were 
long  acquainted  with  him  never  received,  or  even  heard  a 
strong  expression  from  him. 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  Epitaph  which  he  wrote 
for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster-Abbey, 
afford  at  once  a  proof  of  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  carelessness 
as  to  his  own  writings,  and  of  the  great  respect  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  taste  and  judgement  of  the  excellent  and  eminent 
person  tb  whom  they  are  addressed  : 
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"  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  been  kept  away  from  you,  I  know  not  well  how, 
nd  of  these  vexatious  hindrances  I  know  not  when  there  will 
e  an  end.  "  I  therefore  send  you  the  poor  dear  Doctor's 
pitaph.  Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if  you  then  think  it  right, 
how  it  to  the  Club.  I  am,  you  know,  willing  to  be  corrected, 
f  you  think  any  thing  much  amiss,  keep  it  to  yourself,  till  we 
ome  together.  I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefer  the  card, 
^'he  dates  must  be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
'  May  16, 1776."  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

To  THE  Same, 
"sir, 

"  Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the  Epitaph  to  Dr. 
leattie ;  I  am  very  willing,  but  having  no  copy,  cannot 
nmediately  recollect  it.  She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it.  Try 
>  recollect  it,  and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain;  you 
erhaps  may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The  lines  for 
hich  I  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of  r^rum  dvilium  stv^ 
aturalium?-  It  was  a  sorry  trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you 
an.     I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
June  22, 1776."  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  The  gout  grows  better  but  slowly." 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in  this  year,  that 
lis  Epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a  Remonstrance  to  the  Monarch 
f  Literature,  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir 
iTilliam  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more  fully  and  clearly 
efore  them,  I  shall  first  insert  the  Epitaph. 

''Olivarii  Goldsmith, 

Poetae,  Physici,  Historici, 

Qui  nullum  fer^  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit : 

Sive  risus  essent  movendi, 

Sive  lacrymae, 

Affectuum  potens  at  lenis  dominator : 

1  These  words  must  have  bMa  in  the  other  copy.    They  are  not  in  that  which  was 
Inferred. 
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Ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  versatilis, 

Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus  : 

Hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectonim  veneratio. 

Natus  in  Hibernii  Fomise  Longfordiensis, 

In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov.  XXIX.  MDCCxxxi;^ 

Eblanae  Uteris  institutus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 
April.  IV,  MDCCLxxiv." 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus :  "  I  enclose  the  A 
Robin,  T\x\^jeu  d esprit  took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner  a 
friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s.  All  the  company  present,  e: 
myself,  were  friends  and  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
Epitaph,  written  for  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  became  the  su 
of  conversation,  and  various  emendations  w^re  suggc 
which  it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted  to  the  Doctor^s 
sideration. — But  the  question  was,  who  should  have  the  coi 
to  propose  them  to  him?  At  last  it  was  hinted,  that 
could  be  no  way  so  good  as  that  of  a  Round  Robin^  ai 
sailors  call  it,  wtach  they  make  use  of  when  they  enter  ii 
conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  who  puts  his  name 
or  last  to  the  paper.  This  proposition  was  instantly  assc 
to  ;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry,  now  Bishop  of  KilU 
drQw  up  an  address  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  re 
with  wit  and  humour,  but  which  it  was  feared  the  D< 
might  think  treated  the  subject  with  too  much  levity. 
Burke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it  stands  in  the  pap 
writing,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 

**  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  rea 

it  with  much  good  humour,^  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tel 

•gentlemen,  that  he  would  alter  the  Epitaph  in  any  ms 

they  pleased,  as  to  the  sense  of  it ;  but  he  would  never  co 

1  [This  was  a  mistake,  which  was  not  discovered  till  after  Goldsmith's  monume 

Eut  up  in  Westminster  Abbey.     He  was  bom  Nov.  39,  2728  ;  and  therefore,  when  b 
e  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year. — M.] 

9  [This  prelate,  who  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  See  of  Limerick,  died  at  M 
don  in  Surrey,  June  7,  z8o6,  in  his  eightieth  year.  The  original  Round  Robin  rema 
his  possession ;  the  paper  which  Sir  William  Forbes  transmitted  to  Mr.  Boswell, 
only  a  copy. — M.] 

'  He  however,  upon  seeing  Dr.  Warton's  name  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  E 
should  be  in  Englisn,  observed  to  Sir  Joshua,  "  I  wonder  that  Joe  Warton,  a  schi 
profession,  should  be  such  a  fool."  He  said  too,  "  I  should  have  thought  Mund 
ivould  have  had  more  sense."  Mr.  Langton,  who  was  one  of  the  company  at  Sir  Jo 
like  a  sturdy  scholar,  resolutely  refused  to  sign  the  Round  Robin,    This  Epii 
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h  disgract  ike  vtalh  t^    Watmitakr  Aibey  with  an   Br^UsA 
inscription. 

"  I  consider  this  Hound  Mobin  as  a  apedea  of  literary 
curiosity  worth  preserving,  as  it  marks,  in  i  certain  d^re^  Dr. 
Johsson's  character." 


/ 


My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  transcript  of  a 
paper,  which  I  doubt  not  of  their  being  desirous  to  see. 

eneravtd  upon  Dr.  Gqldsmllh'"  numuinent  withodt  imy  uliCTation.  At  molher  [im, 
when  scuncbixly  EndeaToured  In  u^e  in  bvour  of  <B  being  ia  Eaglish,  Jfduuon  wid, 
"  The  langu^i  of  ite  couniry  of  which  »  lemnied  min  was  B  nwive,  i>  nol  161  llnpiK^oBl 
for  hia  Fpilaph,  which  should  be  in  uioivnl  and  pennanent  lan^ngt 
Tou  iboold  ^  ven  yon  to  God  at  Rotlerdiun  u  c^ph  upon  ICi 
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the  designation  to  which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  our  court  has  judged  wrong.  The  defendants 
were  in  maid  fide^  to  persist  in  naming  him  in  a  way  that  he 
disliked.  You  remember  poor  Goldsmith,  when  he  grew  im- 
portant, and  wished  to  appear  Doctor  Major^  could  not  bear 
your  calling  him  Goldy,  Would  it  not  have  been  wrong  to 
have  named  him  so  in  your  *  Preface  to  Shakspeare,'  or  in  any 
serious  permanent  writing  of  any  sort?  The  difficulty  is, 
whether  an  action  should  be  allowed  on  such  petty  wrongs. 
De  minimis  non  curat  lex, 

"  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.  A  memorial  is  pre- 
paring on  the  side  of  slavery.  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon 
as  it  is  printed.  Maclaurin  is  made  happy  by  your  approbation 
of  his  memorial  for  the  black. 

"Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and  we  passed  an 
evening  together.     The  sale  of  his  estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

"Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  for 
recovering  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly 
before  all  our  Judges.  I  spoke  for  him  yesterday,  and  Mac- 
laurin to-day  ;  Crosbie  spoke  to-day  against  him.  Three  more 
counsel  are  to  be  heard,  and  next  week  the  cause  will  be 
determined.  I  send  y©u  the  Informations^  or  Cases^  on  each 
side,  which  I  hope  you  will  read.  You  said  to  me  when  we 
were  under  Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof,  *I  will  help  him  with 
my  pen.'  You  said  it  with  a  generous  glow ;  and  though  his 
Grace  of  Argyle  did  afterwards  mount  you  upon  an  excellent 
horse,  upon  which  *  you  looked  like  a  Bishop,'  you  must  not 
swerve  from  your  purpose  at  Inchkenneth.  I  wish  you  may 
understand  the  points  at  issue,  amidst  our  Scotch  law  prin- 
ciples and  phrases. 

[Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in  which  I  endeavoured 
to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  formularies  and  technical  language  of  the 
law  of  Scotland.] 

"  I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided  here.  But  as 
it  may  be  brought  under  i  the  review  of  our  Judges,  and  is 
certainly  to  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
assistance  of  such  a  mind  as  your's  will  be  of  consequence. 
Your  paper  on  Vicious  Intromission  is  a  noble  proof  of  what 
you  can  do  even  in  Scotch  law. 

1*  V  ^  •?•  ^^  V 

"  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books.  Lord  Hailes 
and  Lord  Monboddo  have  each  received  one,  and  return  you 
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thanks.  Monboddo  dined  with  me  lately,  and  having  drank 
tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by  ourselves,  and  as  I  knew  that  he 
had  read  the  *  Journey '  superficially,  as  he  did  not  talk  of  it 
as  I  wished,  I  brought  it  to  him,  and  read  aloud  several  pas- 
sages ;  and  then  he  talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he  was  to  have 
a  copy  from  the  author.  He  begged  that  might  be  marked 
on  it 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful 
"  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  Prestonfield,  Feb.  17,  1777. 
"  sir, 

"  I  HAD  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving  your  book  of 
your  ^Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland^*  which  you 
were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck ;  for  which  I  return  you  my  most 
hearty  thanks ;  and  after  carefully  reading  it  over  again,  shall 
deposit  it  in  my  little  collection  of  choice  books,  next  our 
worthy  friend's  'Journey  to  Corsica.'  As  there  are  many 
things  to  admire  in  both  performances,  I  have  often  wished 
that  no  Travels  or  Journey  should  be  published  but  those 
undertaken  by  persons  of  integrity  and  capacity  to  judge  well, 
and  describe  faithfully,  and  in  good  language,  the  situation, 
condition,  and  manners  of  the  countries  past  through.  Indeed 
our  country  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
is  still  in  most  places  so  devoid  of  clothing,  or  cover  from 
hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was  well  you  gave  your  readers 
a  sound  Monitoire  with  respect  to  that  circumstance.  The 
truths  you  have  told,  and  the  purity  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  as  your  *  Journey  '  is  universally  read,  may, 
and  already  appear  to  have  a  very  good  effect.  For  a  man  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trees  and 
hedges  in  this  country,  tells  me,  that  of  late  the  demand  upon 
him  for  these  articles  is  doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.  I 
have,  therefore,  listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of  my 
memorandums  of  the  principal  planters  and  favourers  of  the 
enclosures,  under  a  name  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  invent 
from  the  Greek,  Fapadendrion.    Lord  Auchinleck  and  some 

c  2 
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few  more  are  of  the  list  I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in  the 
shire  of  Aberdeen,  viz.  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  has  planted  above 
fifty  millions  of  trees  on  a  piece  of  very  wild  ground  at  Moni- 
musk :  I  must  enquire  if  he  has  fenced  them  well,  before  he 
enters  my  list;  for,  that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing.  I  began 
myself  to  plant  a  little,  our  ground  being  too  valuable  for  much, 
and  that  is  now  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my 
seventy-fourth  year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence,  and  shew 
them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  they  are 
full  the  height  of  my  country-house  here,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to  have  that  satis- 
faction with  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Boswell.  I  shall  always 
continue,  with  the  truest  esteem,  dear  Doctor, 

"  Your  much  obliged, 

**  And  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Alexander  Dick."i 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq, 

**DEAR   SIR, 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any  thing  from  you,^  that  I 
am  not  easy  about  it;  write  something  to  me  next  post. 
When  you  sent  your  last  letter,  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
mending ;  I  hope  nothing  has  lately  grown  worse.  I  suppose 
young  Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  Veronica  is  now  very 
pretty  company.  I  do  not  suppose  the  lady  is  yet  reconciled 
to  me,  yet  let  her  know  that  I  love  her  very  well,  and  value  her 
very  much. 

"  Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.     If  they  are  all  like 
the  first,  which  I  have  read,  they  are  sermones  aurei^  ac  aura 
magis  aurei.     It  is  excellently  written  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
language.     Mr.  Watson's  book,*  seems  to  be  much  esteemed. 
*  ♦  *  ♦  *  * 

"Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very  ill.  Langton  lives  on 
as  he  used  to  do.  His  children  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think, 
his  lady  loses  her  Scotch.     Paoli  I  never  see. 

"  I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  I 
lost,  as  was  computed,  six-and-thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few 
days.     I  am  better,  but  not  well. 

"I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  and  get  me  Graham's 
*  Telemachus '  that  was  printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book ; 

1  For  a  character  of  this  very  amiable  man,  see  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  HebrideSi** 
3rd  edit,  p.  36  (Aug.  17). 

2  By  the  then  course  of  the  post,  my  long  letter  of  the  Z4th  had  not  yet  reached  him. 

3  History  of  Philip  the  Second. 
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and    ^Johnstoni  Foemata^    another    Kttle    book,    printed  at 
Middleburgh. 

'*  Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliments,  and  promises  that 
when  you  come  hither,  she  will  accommodate  you  as  well»as 
ever  she  can  in  the  old  room.  She  wishes  to  know  whether 
you  sent  her  book  to  Sir  Alexander  Gk)rdon. 

"  My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me ;  for  yoiu: 
kindness  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life,  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  lose.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"February  18,  1777."  "SaM.  JohNSON." 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  24,  1777. 

"dear  sir, 

"  Your  letter  dated  the  i8th  instant,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
receive  last  post  Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather 
delay,  was  truly  culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret  it, 
since  it  has  produced  me  so  valuable  a  proof  of  yoiu:  regard. 
I  did,  indeed,  during  that  inexcusable  silence,  sometimes 
divert  the  reproaches  of  my  own  mind,  by  fancying  that  I 
should  hear  again  from  you,  enquiring  with  some  anxiety  about 
me,  because,  for  aught  you  knew,  I  might  have  been  ill. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  shew  me,  that  my  kindness  is  of  some 
consequence  to  you.  My  heart  is  elated  at  the  thought.  Be 
assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that  my  affection  and  reverence  for  you 
are- exalted  and  steady.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  perfect 
attachment  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  it  is 
a  noble  attachment ;  for  the  attractions  are  Genius,  Learning, 
and  Piety. 

"  Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and  brings  into  my 

imagination  an  event,  which  although  in  the  natural  course  of 

things,    I  must  expect  at  some  period,  I   cannot  view   with 

composure. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what  you  say  of  her.  She 
begs  you  may  accept  of  her  best  compliments.  She  is  to  send 
you  some  marmalade  of  oranges  of  her  own  making. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^  ;|e  4( 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged 

"And  faithftil  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 
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To  Jamss  BoswsLLy  Esq. 


cc 
u 


DKAR  SIK, 

**  I  HAVE  been  much  pleased  with  your  late  letter,  ai 
^ad  that  my  old  enemy,  Mrs.  Boswell,  b^;ins  to  feel 
remorse.  As  to  Miss  Veronica's  Scotch,  I  think  it  cam 
helped.  An  En^ish  maid  yoa  might  easily  have;  bi 
woold  still  imitate  the  greater  number,  as  they  would  b< 
wise  those  whom  she  must  most  respect  Her  dialec 
not  be  gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch,  an 
have  yourself  very  little.  I  hope  she  knows  my  nam( 
does  not  call  mit  Johnstany 

"The     immediate    cause    of   my  writing    is    this:- 
Shaw,  who  seems  a  modest  and  a  decent  man,  has  v 
an    Erse     Grammar,    which    a    very    learned    Higl 
Macbean,  has^  at  my  request,  examined  and  approvea 

**The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  pers 
by  his  friends  to  set  it  at  half  a  guinea,  though  I  advisee 
a  crown,  and  thought  myself  liberal  You,  whom  the  x 
considers  as  a  great  encourager  of  ingenious  men,  will  r 
a  parcel  of  his  proposals  and  receipts.  I  have  undertal 
give  you  notice  of  them,  and  to  solicit  your  countenance, 
must  ask  no  poor  man,  because  the  price  is  really  too 
Yet  such  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  from  twenty  to 
of  which  I  am  glad ;  for  as  we  have  several  in  it  whom 
not  much  like  to  consort  with,^  I  am  for  reducing  it  to  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  conspicuous   men,   withou 
determinate  character.     ♦    ♦    ♦    * 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"Sam.  JoHi 

"March  14,  1777." 

"My  respects  to  Madam,   to  Veronica,  to  Alexand 
Euphemia,  to  David." 

"  Mr.  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  Edinburgh,  April  4, 

[After  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my  liltle  son  ] 
and  that  I  could  not  come  to  London  this  spring : — ] 

1  lolmsaH  u  the  most  common  English  formation  of  the  simame  from  /oAh  ;  , 
the  Scotch.  M7  illustrious  friend  observed,  that  many  North  Britons  pronou 
name  in  thdr  own  way. 

3  On  account  of  their  differing  from  him  as  to  religion  and  politicks. 
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"I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole  year  without 
seeing  you.  May  I  presume  to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  you 
n  the  autumn?  You  have,  I  believe,  seen  all  the  cathedrals 
n  England,  except  that  of  Carlisle.  If  you  are  to  be  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be  a  great  journey  to  come 
hither.  We  may  pass  a  few  most  agreeable  days  there  by  our- 
selves, and  I  will  accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the  way  to  the 
southward  again.     Pray  think  of  this. 

"  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  Erse  Grammar  was  put  into 
rour  hands  by  myself  last  year.  Lord  Eglintoune  put  it  into 
nine.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it  I  have 
eceived  Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for  its  publication,  which  I  can 
perceive  are  written  by  the  hand  of  a  Master. 

*♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  Pray  get  for  me  all  the  editions  of  *  Walton's  Lives.'  I 
lave  a  notion  that  the  republication  of  them  with  Notes  will 
'all  upon  me,  between  Dr.  Home  and  Lord  Hailes."  ^ 

Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  t  for  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Scotch  Celtic 
Language,"  were  thus  illuminated  by  the  pen  of  Johnson : 

"Though  the  Erse  Dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  has,  from 
:he  earliest  times,  been  spoken  in  Britain,  and  stiU  subsists  in 
:he  northern  parts  and  adjacent  islands,  yet,  by  the  negligence 
Df  a  people  rather  warlike  than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been 
eft  to  the  caprice  and  judgement  of  every  speaker,  and  has 
loated  in  the  living  voice,  without  the  steadiness  of  analogy, 
)r  direction  of  rules.  An  Erse  Grammar  is  an  addition  to  the 
jtores  of  literature ;  and  its  authour  hopes  for  the  indulgence 
dways  shewn  to  those  that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done 
before.  If  his  work  shall  be  found  defective,  it  is  at  least  all 
lis  own :  he  is  not  like  other  grammarians,  a  compiler  or 
ranscriber;  what  he  delivers,  he  has  learned  by  attentive 
)bservation  among  his  countrymen,  who  perhaps  will  be 
hemselves  surprized  to  see  that  speech  reduced  to  principles, 
vhich  they  have  used  only  by  imitation. 

"The  use  of  this  book,  will,  however,  not  be  confined  to 
he  mountains  and  islands :  it  will  afford  a  pleasing  and 
mportant  subject  of  speculation,  to  those  whose  studies  lead 
hem  to  trace  the  affinity  of  languages,  and  the  migrations  of 
he  ancient  races  of  mankind." 

1  [None  of  the  persons  here  mentioned  executed  the  work  which  they  had  in  contempla- 
ion.  Walton's  valuable  book,  however,  has  been  correctly  republished  in  quarto  and 
)Ctavo,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zouch. — M.] 
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"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson^ 

"Glasgow,  April  24,  1777. 

"my  dear  sir, 
"Our  worthy  friend  Thrale's  death  having  appeared  in 
the  news-papers,  and  been  afterwards  contradicted,  I  have  been 
placed  in  a  state  of  very  uneasy  uncertainty,  from  which  I 
hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you  :  but  my  hopes  have  as  yet  been 
vain.  How  could  you  omit  to  write  to  me  on  such  an 
occasion?    I   shall  wait  with  anxiety. 

"I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fortnight  with  my 
father.  It  is  better  not  to  be  there  very  long  at  one  time. 
But  frequent  renewals  of  attention  are  agreeable  to  him. 

"  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  *  The  English  Poets,  with 
a  Preface,  biographical  and  critical,  to  each  Authour,  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.'  which  I  see  advertised.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  it  Indeed  I  am  happy  to  feel  that  I  am 
capable  of  being  so  much  delighted  with  literature.  But  is  not 
the  charm  of  this  publication  chiefly  owing  to  the  magnum 
nomen  in  the  front  of  it  ? 

"  What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Memoirs  and  last 
Letters  ? 

"  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges  for  you.  I  left 
her  and  my  daughters  and  Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  I 
have  taught  Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus : — Dr.  Johar^^,  not 
Johaf/t?/i.     I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"  The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale*s  death,  as  he  had  neither  been 
sick  nor  in  any  other  danger,  made  so  little  impression  upon 
me,  that  I  never  thought  about  obviating  its  effects  on  any  body 
else.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  English 
custom  of  making  April  fools,  that  is,  of  sending  one  another 
on  some  foolish  errand  on  the  first  of  April 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her  marmalade  cautiously 
at  first.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  Beware,  says  the 
Italian  proverb,  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  But  when  I  find  it 
does  me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  receive  it  and  be  thankful  for  it, 
as  a  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unalterable  kindness.  She 
is,  after  all,  a  dear,  dear  lady. 
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'^  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his  sermons.  The 
Scotch  write  English  wonderfully  well. 

^n  ^n  ^p  ^r  ^p  ^n 

"Your  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and  your  short  stay 
there,  are  very  laudable  and  very  judicious.  Your  present  con- 
cord with  your  father  gives  me  great  pleasure ;  it  was  all  that 
you  seemed  to  want. 

"  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are  very  unquiet. 
What  can  I  do  to  mend  them?  I  have  for  this  summer 
nothing  better  in  prospect  than  a  journey  into  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Oxford  and  Birmingham  in  my  way. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica ;  I  must  leave  it 
to  ^er  philosophy  to  comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  little  David. 
You  must  remember,  that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more 
than  your  share.     Mrs.  Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives,  and  little  Prefaces,  to  a 
little  edition  of  the  English  Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded 
the  booksellers  to  insert  something  of  Thomson ;  and  if  you 
could  give  me  some  information  about  him,  for  the  Life  which 
we  have  is  very  scanty,  I  should  be  glad.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  May  3,  1777." 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  progress  of  works  of 
literature,  it  will  be  an  entertainment  to  compare  the  limited 
design  with  the  ample  execution  of  that  admirable  performance, 
"  The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  which  is  the  richest,  most 
beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perfect,  production  of  Johnson's 
pen.  His  notion  of  it  at  this  time  appears  in  the  preceding 
letter.  He  has  a  memorandum  in  this  year,  "29  May,  Easter- 
Eve,  I  treated  with  booksellers  on  a  bargain,  but  the  time  was 
not  long."^  The  bargain  was  concerning  that  undertaking; 
but  his  tender  conscience  seems  alarmed,  lest  it  should  have 
intruded  too  much  on  his  devout  preparation  for  the  solemnity 
of  the  ensuing  day.  But,  indeed,  very  little  time  was  necessary 
for  Johnson's  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  booksellers ;  as  he 
had,  I  believe,  less  attention  to  profit  from  his  labours,  than  any 
man  to  whom  literature  has  been  a  profession.  I  shall  here 
insert  from  a  letter  to  me  from  my  late  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Edward  Dilly,  though  of  a  later  date,  an  account  of  this  plan 
so  happily  conceived ;  since  it  was  the  occasion  of  procuring 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  155. 
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pleased  with  the  proposal.  As  to  the  terms,  it  was  left  entirely 
to  the  Doctor  to  name  his  own ;  he  mentioned  two  hundred 
^ineas ;  ^  it  was  immediately  agreed  to ;  and  a  farther  compli- 
ment, I  beheve,  will  be  made  him.  A  committee  was  likewise 
appointed  to  engage  the  best  engravers,  viz.  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin, 
Ball,  &c.  Likewise  another  committee  for  giving  directions 
ibout  the  paper,  printing,  &c.  so  that  the  whole  will  be  con- 
ducted with  spirit,  and  in  the  best  manner,  with  respect  to 
luthourship,  editorship,  engravings,  &c.  &c.  My  brother  will 
^ive  you  a  list  of  the  Poets  we  mean  to  give,  many  of  which 
ire  within  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  which  Martin 
ind  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have  no  property  in  them ;  the 
proprietors  are  almost  all  the  booksellers  in  London,  of  con- 
sequence.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Ever  your's, 

"  Edward  Dilly." 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider  the  extensive  and 
varied  range  which  Johnson  took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon 
pround  which  he  trod  with  a  peculiar  delight,  having  long  been 
ntimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  it  that  could 
nterest  and  please. 

"Dr.  Johnson  to  Charles  O'Connor,  Esq.^ 

"  SIR, 

"  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Dr.  Camp- 
Dell  about  your  character  and  your  literary  undertaking,  I  am 
resolved  to  gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  correspondence  which 
Degan  and  ended  a  great  while  ago,  and  ended,  I  am  afraid, 
ijy  my  fault ;  a  fault  which,  if  you  have  not  forgotten  it,  you 
must  now  forgive. 

"  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
chat  you  have  likewise  disappointed  me.  I  expected  great 
discoveries  in  Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publications  in  the 

1  [Johnson's  moderation  in  demanding  so  small  a  sum  b  extraordinary.  Had  he 
isked  one  thousand,  or  even  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  the  booksellers,  who  knew  the  value 
}f  his  name,  would  doubtless  have  readily  given  it.  They  have  probably  got  five  thousand 
guineas  by  this  work  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years. — M.] 

2  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  Treasury,  Dublin,  who  obligingly  com- 
nunicated  to  me  thu  and  a  former  letter  from  Dr.  Jomison  to  the  same  gentleman,  (for 
ivhicix  see  vol.  i.  page  195)  writes  to  me  as  follows : — "  Perhaps  it  would  gratify  you  to 
tiave  some  account  of  Mr.  O'Connor.  He  is  an  amiable,  learned,  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, of  an  independent  fortune,  who  lives  at  Belanagar,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon ;  he 
is  an  admired  writer,  and  Memoer  of  the  Irish  Academy. — The  above  Letter  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Preface  to  the  ad  edit,  of  his  Dissert,  p.  3." — Mr.  O'Connor  afterwards  died  at  the 
aiee  of  eighty-two,  July  x,  1791.  See  a  well-drawn  character  of  him  in  the  Gentlemiui's 
Magazine  for  Aug^ust  1791. 
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Irish  language ;  but  the  world  still  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful 
and  ignorant.  What  the  Irish  language  is  in  itself,  and  to  what 
languages  it  has  affinity,  are  very  interesting  questions,  which 
every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any  philological 
or  historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Leland  begins  his  history  too  late : 
the  ages  which  deserve  an  exact  enquiry  are  those  times  (for 
such  there  were)  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  west,  the 
quiet  habitation  of  sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could  give 
a  history,  though  imperfect,  of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  con- 
version to  Christianity  to  the  invasion  from  England,  you  would 
amplify  knowledge  with  new  views  and  new  objects.  Set  about 
it  therefore,  if  you  can :  do  what  you  can  easily  do  without 
anxious  exactness.  Lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the  super- 
structure to  posterity.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
•*May  19,  1777.** 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  the 
posthumous  works  of  the  learned  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop 
of  Rochester ;  being  **  A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the  four 
Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  with  other  theo- 
logical pieces.  Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
grateful  return  to  that  excellent  prelate,  who^  we  have  seen, 
was  the  only  person  who  gave  him  any  assistance  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  dictionary.  The  Bishop  had  left  some  account 
of  his  life  and  character,  written  by  himself.  To  this  Johnson 
made  some  valuable  additions,!  and  also  furnished  to  the 
editor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Derby,  a  Dedication,!  which  I  shall 
here  insert,  both  because  it  will  appear  at  this  time  with  peculiar 
propriety  ;  and  because  it  will  tend  to  propagate  and  increase 
that  "  fervour  of  Loyaliy^^  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the  name 
of  Tory,  is  not  only  a  principle,  but  a  passion. 

**To  THE  King, 
"sir, 

"  I  PRESUME  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  last  labours  of 
a  learned  Bishop,  who  died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling. 
He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  rewards  ; 
and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to  imitate  him,  makes  it 
now  fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the 
favour  of  your  Majesty. 

"  The  tumultuary  life  of  Princes  seldom   permits  them  to 
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^ey  the  wide  extent  of  national  interest,  without  losing  sight 
irivate  merit ;  to  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by 
highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind  :  and  to  be  at  once 
able  and  great. 

Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear  in  history, 
contemplated  with  admiration.  May  it  be  the  ambition  of 
rovLT  subjects  to  make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence ; 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  Majesty  how  Kings  should 
,  may  they  leam  likewise  from  your  people  how  they  should 
lonoured.     I  am, 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,, 

"  With  the  most  profound  respect, 
"  Your  Majesty's 
"  Most  dutiful  and  devoted, 

"Subject  and  servant.** 

n  the  summer  he  wrote  a  Prologue*  which  was  spoken 
)re  **  A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly, 
ch  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1770 ;  but  he  being 
riter  for  ministry  in  one  of  the  news-papers,  it  fell  a  sacrifice 
popular  fury,  and,  in  the  play-house  phrase,  was  damned.  By 
generosity  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  Covent-Garden 
itre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one  night,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lour's  widow  and  children.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
ience  was  the  intention  of  Johnson's  Prologue,  which,  as  it 
lot  long,  I  shall  here  insert,  as  a  proof  that  his  poetical 
nts  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

"  This  night  presents  a  play,  which  publick  rage, 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage : 
From  zeal  or  malice,  now  no  more  we  dread. 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead, 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  Fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  authour's  dust, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just : 
Let  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays, 
Approve  it  only  ; — 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss  ; — the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found, 
At  last,  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound ; 
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Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fir'd  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame, 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name." 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  pleasing  to 
Johnson,  occurred  this  year.  The  Tragedy  of  "Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,"  written  by  his  early  companion  in  London,  Richard 
Savage,  was  brought  out  with  alterations  at  Drury-lane  theatre.^ 
The  Prologue  to  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan ;  in  which,  after  describing  very  pathetically  the  wretched- 
ness of 

'*  Ill-fated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  giv'n 
No  parent  but  the  Muse,  no  friend  but  Heav'n :  ** 

he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Johnson  on  his 
Dictionary,  that  wonderful  performance  which  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  highly  praised;  of  which  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
"  Philological  Inquiries,"  *  justly  and  liberally  observes,  "  Such 
is  its  merit,  that  our  language  does  not  possess  a  more  copious, 
learned,  and  valuable  work."  The  concluding  lines  of  this 
Prologue  were  these : 


i< 


So  pleads  the  tale  '  that  gives  to  future  times 
The  son's  misfortunes  and  the  parent's  crimes  ; 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own'd  to-night)  survive, 
Fix'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  language  live. 


»t 


Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to  his  taste  and  to  his 
liberality  of  sentiment,  by  showing  that  he  was  not  prejudiced 
from  the  unlucky  difference  which  had  taken  place  between  his 
worthy  father  and  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
that  Johnson  was  very  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  old  Mr. 
Sheridan.  It  will,  therefore,  not  seem  at  all  surprising  that  he 
was  zealous  in  acknowledging  the  brilliant  merit  of  his  son. 
While  it  had  as  yet  been  displayed  only  in  the  drama,  Johnson 
proposed  him  as  a  member  of  The  Literary  Club,  observing 
that  "  He  who  has  written  the  two  best  comedies  of  his  age,  is 
surely  a  considerable  man."  And  he  had,  accordingly,  the 
honour  to  be  elected ;  for  an  honour  it  undoubtedly  must  be 
allowed  to  be,  when  it  is  considered  of  whom  that  society 
consists,  and  that  a  single  black  ball  excludes  a  candidate. 

"^  [Our  authour  has  here  fallen  into  a  slight  mistake ;  the  prologue  to  this  revived 
tragedy  being  written  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  ^  Boswell  very  naturally  supposed  that  it 
was  performed  at  Drury-Lane  theatre.  But,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Kemble  observes  to  mei  it 
was  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Covent  Garden. — M.] 

a  Part  First,  Chap.  4. 

*  "  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  by  Dr.  Johnson." 
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"Mr.  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"July  9,  1777. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  For  the  health  of  my  wife  and  children  I  have  taken  the 
ttle  country-house  at  which  you  visited  my  uncle,  Dr.  Boswell, 
ho,  having  lost  his  wife,  is  gone  to  live  with  his  son.  We 
jok  possession  of  our  villa  about  a  week  ago ;  we  have  a 
arden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees 
nd  flowers,  and  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  pease  and 
eans,  and  cabbages,  &c.  &c.,  and  my  children  are  quite 
appy.  I  now  write  to  you  in  a  little  study,  from  the  window 
f  which  I  see  around  me  a  verdant  grove,  and  beyond  it  the 
)fty  mountain  called  Arthur's  Seat. 

"  Your  last  letter,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  send  you  some 
dditional  information  concerning  Thomson,  reached  me  very 
>rtunately  just  as  I  was  going  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife's  two 
ephews,  the  young  Campbells,  to  school  there,  under  the  care 
f  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of  it,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  the  > 
uthour  of  *  The  Seasons.'  She  is  an  old  woman ;  but  her  -^ 
aemory  is  very  good ;  and  she  will  with  pleasure  give  me  for 
ou  every  particular  that  you  wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell, 
•ray  then  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  questions  as  may 
jad  to  biographical  materials.  You  say  that  the  Life  which 
re  have  of  Thomson  is  scanty.     Since  I  received  your  letter, 

have  read  his  Life,  published  under  the  name  of  Gibber,  but 
s  you  told  me,  really  written  by  a  Mr.  Shiels ;  ^  that  written  by 
)r.  Murdoch;  one  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  'Seasons,' 
lublished  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  compounded  of  both,  with  the 
ddition  of  an  anecdote  of  Quin's  relieving  Thomson  from 
»rison ;  the  abridgement  of  Murdoch's  account  of  him,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,'  and  another  abridgement  of  it  in  the  . 
Biographical  Dictionary,'  enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  / 
ritical  panegyrick  on  the  *  Seasons'  in  his  *  Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope ' :  from  all  these  it  appears  to  me 
hat  we  have  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  poet.  However,  you 
nil,  I  doubt  not,  shew  me  many  blanks,  and  I  shall  do  what 
an  be  done  to  have  them  filled  up.  As  Thomson  never 
eturned  to  Scotland  (which  ^^«  will  think  very  wise,)  his  sister 
an  speak  from  her  own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  early  part  of 
lis  life.  She  has  some  letters  from  him,  which  may  probably 
;ive  light  as  to  his  more  advanced  progi-ess,  if  she  will  let  us 

^  See  pp.  aa,  33,  of  this  volume. 
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see  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will.  I  believe  George  Lewi 
Scott  ^  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  con 
panions,  while  he  lived  in  and  about  London  ;  and  they,  I  dai 
say,  can  tell  more  of  him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own  notio 
is,  that  Thomson  was  a  much  coarser  man  than  his  friends  ai 
willing  to  acknowledge.  His  'Seasons'  are  indeed  full  c 
.  elegant  and  pious  sentiments  :  but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghil 
\  will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

"  Your  edition  ^  of  the  *  English  Poets '  will  be  very  valuable 
on  account  of  the  *  Prefaces  and  Lives.'    But  I  have  seen 
specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  i 
Edinburgh,  which,  for  excellence  in  printing  and  engravinj 
highly  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad  health  and  bad  rei 
¥rith  which  you  have  been  afflicted ;  and  I  hope  you  are  bette 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  prologue  which  you  generously  gSLM 
to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow  and  children  the  other  day,  is  the  effusio 
of  one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude :  but  external  circun 
.  stances  are  never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of  man.  I  sen 
you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton  j  an 
did  not  send  it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  being  reproved  i 
indulging  too  much  tenderness  ;  and  one  written  to  you  at  tl: 
tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I  kept  back,  lest  I  should  appes 
at  once  too  superstitious  and  too  enthusiastick,  I  now  imagic 
that  perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

"  You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  proposal  for  o\ 
meeting  at  Carlisle.*  Though  I  have  meritoriously  refraine 
from  visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  b 

1  [George  Lewis  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  an  amiable  and  learned  man^  formerly  Su 

Seceptor  to  hb  present  Majesty,  and  afterwards  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Excii 
e  died  in  1780. — M.] 

3  [Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  editor  of  this  Collection  of  the  English  Poets ;  he  mere 
furnished  the  btographicad  prefaces  with  which  it  is  enriched  ;  as  it  is  rightly  stated  in 
subsec^uent  page. 

He  indeed,  from  a  virtuous  motive  recommended  the  works  of  four  or  five  poets  (whom  1 
has  named)  to  be  added  to  the  collection  ;  but  he  is  no  oth«-wise  answerable  for  any  whi 
are  found  there,  or  any  which  are  omitted. — The  poems  of  Goldsmith  (whose  life  I  knc 
he  intended  to  write,  for  I  c(^lected  some  materials  for  it  by  his  desire,)  were  omitted, 
consequence  of  a  petty  exclusive  interest  in  some  of  them,  vested  in  Mr.  Caman,  a  boo 
seller. — M.] 

3  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  talked  of  our  seeing  C^lisle  tc^^ether.  High  was  a  favour! 
word  of  Lis  to  denote  aperson  of  rank.  He  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  believe  we  may  meet 
the  house  of  a  Roman  (jatholick  lady  in  Cumberland  ;  a  high  lady,  Sir.**  I  auerwar 
discovered  that  he  meant  Mrs.  Strickland,  sister  of  Qiarles  Towniey,  Esq.  whose  Te 
noble  collection  of  statues  and  pictures  is  not  more  to  be  admired,  than  his  extraordina 
and  i)olite  readiness  in  shewing  it,  which  I  and  several  of  my  friends  have  agreeab 
experienced.  They  who  are  possessed  pf  valuable  stores  of  gratification  to  persons 
taste,  should  exercise  their  benevolence  in  imparting  the  pleasure.  Grateful  acknowledg 
ments  are  due  to  Welbore  Ellis  A|;ar,  Esq.  for  the  liberal  access  which  he  is  pleased 
allow  to  his  exquisite  collection  ofptctures. 
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wrong  that  I  should  be  two  years  without  having  the  benefit  of 
your  conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as  far  as  Derby- 
shire, we  may  meet  at  the  expence  of  a  few  dajrs'  journeying, 
and  not  many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle,  which  made 
me  mention  that  place.  But  if  you  have  not  a  desire  to 
complete  your  tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a 
larger  share  of  the  road  between  this  place  and  Ashbourne. 
So  tell  me  where  you  will  fix  for  our  passing  a  few  days  by 
ourselves.  Now  don't  cry  *  foolish  fellow,'  or  'idle  dog.' 
Chain  your  humour,  and  let  your  kindness  play. 

"  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod,  of  Rasay,  is 
married  to  Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a 
pretty  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having  the 
E^l  of  Loudoun's  fortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble 
lot  for  our  fair  Hebridean  ?  How  happy  am  I  that  she  is  to 
be  in  Ayrshire.  We  shall  have  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  and  old 
Malcolm,  and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macleods,  and 
bagpipes,  &c.  &c.  at  Auchinleck.  Perhaps  you  may  meet 
them  all  there. 

"  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called  *  The  Life  of 
David  Hume,'  written  by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  subjoined  to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring 
effrontery  ?  My  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  at  whose  house  you  and  I  supped,  and 
to  whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was  entrusted  at  that 
University,  paid  me  a  visit  lately ;  and  after  we  had  talked  with 
indignation  and  contempt  of  the  poisonous  productions  with 
which  this  age  is  infested,  he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  step  forth.  I  agreed  with  him 
that  you  might  knock  Hume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and 
make  vain  and  ostentatious  infidelity  exceedingly  ridiculous. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds 
in  the  moral  garden  ? 

"  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd.  I  know  not 
how  you  think  on  that  subject ;  though  the  news-papers  give 
us  a  saying  of  yours  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  I 
am  very  desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  remission  of 
punishment,  should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious 
mstance  of  the  regard  which  GOD'S  Vicegerent  will  ever 
shew  to  piety  and  virtue.  If  for  ten  righteous  men  the 
Almighty  would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thousand 
acts  of  goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dodd  counterbalance  one 
crime?     Such    an    instance  would  do   more  to    encourage 
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goodness  than  his  execution  would  do  to  deter  from  vie 
I  am  not  afraid  of  any  bad  consequence  to  society ;  for  wl 
will  persevere  for  a  long  course  of  years  in  a  distinguish* 
discharge  of  religious  duties,  with  a  view  to  commit  a  forge 
with  impunity  ? 

**  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable  to  Mr.  ai 
Mrs.  Thrale,  by  assuring  them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  t 
Master^  as  you  call  him,  is  alive.  I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  1 
Champagne — soberly, 

*'  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a  long  time.  I  suppc 
he  is  as  usual, 

'  Studious  the  busy  moments  to  deceive.' 
♦  ♦♦♦♦« 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

**  And  faithful  humble  servant, 

**  James  Bosweli 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  e 
closing  a  ship-master's  receipt  for  a  jar  of  orange-marmalac 
and  a  large  packet  of  Lord  Hailes's  "  Annals  of  Scotland" 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"  dear  sir, 

"I  have  just  received  your  packet  from  Mr.  Thrale 
but  have  not  daylight  enough  to  look  much  into  it.  I  i 
glad  that  I  have  credit  enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be  trust 
with  more  copy.  I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it  than  of  t 
last.  I  return  Mrs.  Boswell  my  affectionate  thanks  for  1: 
present,  which  I  value  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

"  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday,  in  opposition 
the  recommendation  of  the  jury, — the  petition  of  the  city 
London, — and  a  subsequent  petition   signed   by  three-an 
twenty  thousand  hands.     Surely  the  voice  of  the  public 
when  it  calls  so  loudly,  and  calls  only  for  mercy,  ought  to 
heard. 

"  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  papers  I  never  spok 
but  I  wrote  many  of  his  petitions,  and  some  of  his  lette 
He  applied  to  me  very  often.  He  was,  I  am  afraid,  lo 
flattered  with  hopes  of  life ;  but  I  had  no  part  in  the  dread 
delusion ;  for  as  soon  as  the  King  had  signed  his  sentence, 
obtained  from  Mr.  Chamier  an  account  of  the  disposition 
the  court  towards  him,  with  a  declaration  that  there 
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no  hope  even  of  a  respite.  This  letter  immediately  was  laid 
before  Dodd ;  but  he  believed  those  whom  he  wished  to  be 
right,  as  it  is  thought,  till  within  three  days  of  his  end.  He 
died  with  pious  composure  and  resolution.  I  have  just  seen 
the  Ordinary  that  attended  him.  His  address  to  his  fellow- 
convicts  offended  the  Methodists ;  but  he  had  a  Moravian 
with  him  much  of  his  time.  His  moral  character  is  very  bad  : 
I  hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon  him.  Of  his 
behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be  published. 

"I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house,  and  your  pretty 
garden ;  and  hope  some  time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so 
long  in  store ;  ^  and  rejoice  at  Miss  Rasay*s  advancement,  and 
msh  Sir  Allan  success. 

"  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  the  north,  but  am 
loath  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle.  Can  we  not  meet  at  Man- 
chester ?    But  we  will  settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

^  Since  they  have  been  so  much  honoured  by  Dr.  Johnson,  I  shall  here  insert  them : 

"  To  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  MY  BVKR  DEAR  AND  MCCH-RESPECTED  SIR, 

"  You  know  my  solemn  enthusiasm  of  mind.  You  love  me  for  it,  and  I  respect  myself 
or  it,  because  in  so  far  I  resemble  Mr.  Johnson.  You  will  be  agreeably  surpnzeil  when 
ron  learn  the  reason  of  my  writing  this  letter.  I  am  at  Wittemberg  in  Saxony.  I  am  in 
he  old  diurch  where  the  Reformation  was^  first  preached,  and  miere  some  of  the  re- 
iormers  lie  interred.  I  cannot  resist  the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr.  Johnson  firom 
fa«  tomb  of  Melancthon.  My  paper  rests  upon  the  grave-stone  of  that  jgreat  and  good 
nan,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  worthiest  of  all  the  reformers.  He  wished  to  reform 
ibuMS  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church  ;  but  had  no  private  resentment  to 
^tify.  So  mild  was  he,  that  when  hu  aged  mother  consulted  him  with  anxiety  on  the 
lerplexing  disputes  of  the  times,  he  advised  her  '  to  keep  to  the  old  religion.'  At  ^is 
omb,  then,  my  ever  dear  and  respected  friend !  I  vow^  to  thee  an  eternal  attachment, 
t  shall  be  my  study  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  your  life  happy :  and  if  you  die  bef<ve 
Be,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  your  memory ;  and,  elevated  by  the  remembrance 
tf  you,  persist  in  noble  piety.  May  God,  the  lather  of  all  beings,  ever  bless  you  I  and 
nay  you  continue  to  love 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend,  and  devoted  servant, 

"James  Boswbll." 
'Sunday,  Sept  30,  1764." 

"  To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  Wilton-House,  April  aa,  1775. 


"mt  dear  SIR, 


"  Every  scene  of  my  life  confirms  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told  me,  *  there  is  no 
crtain  happiness  in  thu  state  of  being.' — I  am  here,  amidst  all  that  you  know  is  at  Lord 
Pembroke  s ;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and  gloomy.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  the  house  of  an 
lid  friend  in  Devonshire^  and  shall  not  get  back  to  London  for  a  week  yet.  You  said  to 
He  last  Good-Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  warmed  my  heart,  that  if  I  came  to  settle  in 
London  we  should  have  a  day  fixed  every  week,  to  meet  by  ourselves  and  talk  freely.  To 
le  thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege  cannot  but  exalt  me.  During  my  present  absence 
irom  you,  while,  notwithstanding  the  gaiety  which  you  allow  me  to  possess,  I  am  darkened 
ly  tempcnrary  clouds,  I  beg  to  have  a  few  lines  from  you  ;  a  few  lines  merely  of  kindness, 
IS  a  viaticum  till  I  see  you  again.  In  your  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  and  in  Pamell's 
Cootentment,'  I  find  the  onlv  sure  means  of  enjoying  happiness ;  or,  at  least,  the  hopes 
if  happiness.    I  ever  am,  with  reverence  and  affection, 

"  Most  faithfully  your's, 

"James  Boswell." 
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"  Mr.  Seward,^  a  great  favourite  at  Streatham,  has  been,  I 
think,  enkindled  by  our  travels,  with  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
Highlands.  I  have  given  him  letters  to  you  and  Beattie.  He 
desires  that  a  lodging  may  be  taken  for  him  at  Edinburgh, 
against  his  arrival     He  is  just  setting  out. 

"  Langton  has  been  exercising  the  militia.  Mrs.  Williams  is, 
I  fear,  declining.  Dr.  Lawrence  says,  he  can  do  no  more. 
She  is  gone  to  summer  in  the  country,  with  as  many  con- 
veniences about  her  as  she  can  expect ;  but  I  have  no  great 
hope.     We  must  all  die :  may  we  all  be  prepared  1 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reads  her  book,  and  young  Alex- 
ander takes  to  his  learning.  Let  me  hear  about  them;  for 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  you,  belongs  in  a  more  remote 
degree,  and  not,  I  hope,  very  remote,  to,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

''June  28,  1777." 

To  THE  Same, 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"This  gentleman  is  a  great  favourite  at  Streatham,  and 
therefore  you  will  easily  believe  that  he  has  very  valuable 
qualities.  Our  narrative  has  kindled  him  with  a  desire  of 
visiting  the  Highlands  after  having  already  seen  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  You  must  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  when  you 
have  directed  him  to  the  curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  give  him 
instructions  and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his  journey. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"June  24,  1777." 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate  was,  I  am  con- 
fident, as  steady  and  active  as  that  of  any  of  those  who  have 
been  most  eminently  distinguished  for  that  virtue.  Innumer- 
able proofs  of  it  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  for  ever  concealed 
from  mortal  eyes.  We  may,  however,  form  some  judgement  of 
it,  from  the  many  and  various  instances  which  have  been 
discovered.  One,  which  happened  in  the  course  of  this 
summer,  is  remarkable  from  the  name  and  connection  of  the 

1  William  Seward,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  editor  of  "  Anecdotes  of  some  distinguished  persons," 
&C.  in  four  volumes,  8vo,  well  known  to  a  numerous  and  valuable  acquaintance  for  his 
literature,  love  of  the  fine  arts  and  social  virtues.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  several 
communications  concerning  Johnson. 

[This  gentleman,  who  was  bom  in  1747,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter- House,  and 
at  Oxford,  died  in  London,  April  34,  1799. — M.] 
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person  who  was  the  object  of  it.  The  circumstance  to  which 
I  allude  is  ascertained  by  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Langton,  and 
another  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of 
the  respectable  clergyman  at  Lichfield,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Johnson,  and  in  whose  father's  family  Johnson  had  the 
happiness  of  being  kindly  received  in  his  early  years. 


"Dr.  Johnson  to  Bennet  Langton,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"I  HAVE  lately  been  much  disordered  by  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  but  am  now  better.     I  hope  your  house  is  well. 

"You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of  St.  Cross,  at 
Winchester ;  I  have  an  old  acquaintance  whose  distress  makes 
him  very  desirous  of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
strength  enough  to  get  him  into  the  Chartreux.  He  is  a  painter, 
who  never  rose  higher  than  to  get  his  immediate  living,  and 
from  that,  at  eighty-three,  he  is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  com- 
mon occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not  steady  enough  for  his 
art 

"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  a  promise  of  the 
next  vacancy,  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great 
thing  to  ask,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr.  Warton  has 
IMX)mised  to  favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may 
end  his  days  in  peace.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"June  29,  1777." 

"To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  at  Lambeth. 

"sir, 

"  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive  me  for  taking  the 
liberty  of  requesting  your  assistance  in  recommending  an  old 
friend  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  as  Governor  of  the  Charter- 
house. 

"  His  name  is  De  Groot ;  he  was  born  at  Gloucester ;  I  have 
know  him  many  years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to 
charity,  being  old,  poor,  and  infirm  in  a  great  degree.  He  has 
likewise  another  plaim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse  attention; 
he  is  by  several, iescents  the  nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius ;  of  him, 
from  whom  perbiips  every  man  of  learning  has  learnt  something. 
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Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  any  lettered  country  a  nephew  ( 
Grotius  asked  a  charity  and  was  refused.     I  am,  reverend  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
"July  9,  1777." 

[To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  at  Lambeth. 

"If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recommendatio 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  t 
know  that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8,  in  Pye-stree 
Westminster.  This  information,  when  I  wrote,  I  could  nc 
give  you ;  and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield,  think  it  necessai 
to  be  left  behind  me. 

"More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want  no  persuasion  t 
succour  the  nephew  of  Grotius. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.' 

"July  22,  1777." 

"The  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse  to  Mr.  Boswell. 

"  Lambeth,  June  9,  178; 

"SIR, 

"I  HAVE  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  which  I  spoke  0 
and  which  I  wished,  at  your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you.     ] 
was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  for  my  applicatio 
to  Archbishop  Cornwallis  in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.     H 
rejoices  at  the  success  it  met  with,  and  is  lavish  in  the  pra 
he  bestows  upon  his  favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.      I  am  r 
sorry  that  I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  wnie 
That  which  I  send  you  enclosed,^  is  at  your  service.     It  is  ^ 
short,  and  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consequeno 
unless  you  should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  th 
very  humane  part  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  in  behalf  of  a  di 
tressed  and  deserving  person.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  W.  Vyse.'^ 

1  The  preceding  lettter. 
,  3  [Dr.  Vyse,  at  my  request,  was  so  obliging  as  once  more  to  endeavour  to  recover  tl 
letter  of  Johnson,  to  which  he  alludes,  but  wiuiout  success ;  for.  April  33,  z8oo,  he  wro 
to  me  thus :  "  I  have  again  searched,  but  in  vain,  for  one  of  his  letters,  in  whidi  1 
speaks  in  hb  own  nervous  style  of  Hugo  Grotius. — De  Groot  was  i:Iearly  a  descendant 
tne  family  of  Grotiusi  and  Archbishop  Cornwallis  willingly  complied  with  Dr.  Johnsoi 
request." — M.] 
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see  them,  which  I  suppose  she  wilL  I  believe  George  Lewis 
Scott  ^  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  com- 
panions, while  he  lived  in  and  about  London ;  and  they,  I  dare 
say,  can  tell  more  of  him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own  notion 
is,  that  Thomson  was  a  much  coarser  man  than  his  fHends  are 

I  willing  to  acknowledge.     His   'Seasons'  are  indeed  fiiU  of 

I  elegant  and  pious  sentiments  :  but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghill, 

^  will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

"  Your  edition  ^  of  the  *  English  Poets '  will  be  very  valuable, 
on  account  of  the  *  Prefaces  and  Lives.*  But  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  at 
Edinburgh,  which,  for  excellence  in  printing  and  engraving, 
highly  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

''  Most  sincerely  do  I  r^ret  the  bad  health  and  bad  rest 
with  which  you  have  been  afflicted ;  and  I  hope  you  are  better. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  prologue  which  you  generously  gave 
to  Mr.  ELelly's  widow  and  children  the  other  day,  is  the  effusion 
of  one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude :  but  external  circum- 

.  stances  are  never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of  man.  I  send 
you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton ;  and 
did  not  send  it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  being  reproved  as 
indulging  too  much  tenderness ;  and  one  written  to  you  at  the 
tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I  kept  back,  lest  I  should  appear 
at  once  too  superstitious  and  too  enthusiastick.  I  now  imagine 
that  perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

"You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  proposal  for  our 
meeting  at  Carlisle.'  Though  I  have  meritoriously  refrained 
from  visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be 

1  [George  Lewis  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  an  amUble  and  learned  man^  fiormerlv  Sab> 
preceptor  to  his  present  Majesty,  and  afterwards  appointed  a  C(»nmissioner  of  tSaadab, 
He  died  in  1780. — M.] 

9  f  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  edit^^r  of  this  Collection  of  the  En^Gsh  Poets ;  he  merely 
furnished  the  iMographical  prefaces  with  rrbxdti  it  is  enriched  ;  as  tt  is  rightly  atated  in  a 
subset^uent  page. 

He  indeed,  ^om  a  virtuous  motive  recommended  the  works  of  four  or  five  poets  (whom  be 
has  named)  to  be  added  to  the  collection  ;  but  he  is  no  otherwise  answerable  for  any  which 
are  found  there,  or  any  which  are  omitted. — The  poems  of  Goldsmith  (whose  life  I  know 
he  intended  to  write,  for  I  collected  some  materials  for  it  by  his  desire,)  were  omitted,  ia 
consequence  of  a  petty  exclusive  interest  in  some  of  them,  vested  in  Mr.  Caman,  a  book- 
seller. — M.] 

'  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  talked  of  our  seeing  Carlisle  tQ|^ther.  High  was  a  favumila 
ward  of  his  to  denote  ap^ison  of  rank.  He  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  believe  we  may  meet  at 
the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholick  lady  in  Cumberland  ;  a  high  lady,  Sir."  I  uterwards 
discovered  that  he  meant  Mrs.  Strickland,  sister  of  Charles  Townley,  Esq.  ti^oae  TOty 
noble  collection  of  statues  and  pictures  is  not  more  to  be  admired,  than  his  extzaordinaiy 
and  polite  readiness  in  shewing  it,  which  I  and  several  of  my  friends  have  i^reeahly 
experienced.  They  who  are  possessed^  pf  valuable  stores  of  gratification  to  persons  m 
taste,  should  exercise  their  benevolence  in  imparting  the  pleasure.  Grateful  acknowledge- 
ments are  due  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq.  for  the  liberal  access  which  he  is  pleased  to 
allow  to  his  exquisite  collection  of  pictures. 
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wrong  that  I  should  be  two  years  without  having  the  benefit  of 
your  conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as  far  as  Derby- 
shire, we  may  meet  at  the  expence  of  a  few  days'  journeying, 
and  not  many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle,  which  made 
me  mention  that  place.  But  if  you  have  not  a  desire  to 
complete  your  tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a 
larger  share  of  the  road  between  this  place  and  Ashbourne. 
So  tell  me  where  you  will  fix  for  our  passing  a  few  da3rs  by 
ourselves.  Now  don't  cry  'foolish  fellow,'  or  'idle  dog.' 
Chain  your  humour,  and  let  your  kindness  play. 

"  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod,  of  Rasay,  is 
married  to  Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a 
pretty  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun's  fortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble 
lot  for  our  fair  Hebridean  ?  How  happy  am  I  that  she  is  to 
be  in  Ayrshire.  We  shall  have  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  and  old 
Malcolm,  and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macleods,  and 
bagpipes,  &c.  &c.  at  Auchinleck.  Perhaps  you  may  meet 
them  all  there. 

"  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called  *  The  Life  of 
David  Hume,'  written  by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  subjoined  to  it  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring 
sffrontery?  My  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  at  whose  house  you  and  I  supped,  and 
to  whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was  entrusted  at  that 
University,  paid  me  a  visit  lately ;  and  after  we  had  talked  with 
indignation  and  contempt  of  the  poisonous  productions  with 
ivhich  this  age  is  infested,  he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  step  forth.  I  agreed  with  him 
that  you  might  knock  Hume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and 
make  vain  and  ostentatious  infidelity  exceedingly  ridiculous. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds 
in  the  moral  garden  ? 

"  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd.  I  know  not 
low  you  think  on  that  subject ;  though  the  news-papers  give 
IS  a  saying  of  yours  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  I 
im  very  desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  remission  of 
punishment,  should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious 
nstance  of  the  regard  which  GOD'S  Vicegerent  will  ever 
»hew  to  piety  and  virtue.  If  for  ten  righteous  men  the 
\lmighty  would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thousand 
lets  of  goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dodd  counterbalance  one 
:rime?     Such    an    instance  would  do  more  to    encourage 
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no  hope  even  of  a  respite.  This  letter  immediately  was  laid 
before  Dodd ;  but  he  believed  those  whom  he  wished  to  be 
right,  as  it  is  thought,  till  within  three  days  of  his  end.  He 
died  with  pious  composure  and  resolution.  I  have  just  seen 
the  Ordinary  that  attended  him.  His  address  to  his  fellow- 
convicts  offended  the  Methodists ;  but  he  had  a  Moravian 
with  him  much  of  his  time.  His  moral  character  is  very  ba.d  : 
I  hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon  him.  Of  his 
behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be  published. 

"I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house,  and  your  pretty 
garden ;  and  hope  some  time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so 
long  in  store ;  ^  and  rejoice  at  Miss  Rasay's  advancement,  and 
wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

"  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  the  north,  but  am 
loath  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle.  Can  we  not  meet  at  Man- 
chester ?    But  we  will  settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

^  Since  they  have  been  so  much  honoured  by  Dr.  Johnson,  I  shall  here  insert  them : 

"  To  Mr.  Samubl  Johnson. 

"  IfT  EVBR  DEAR  AND  mGCH-RBSPBCTBD  SIR, 

"  You  know  my  solemn  enthusiasm  of  mind.  You  love  me  for  it,  and  I  respect  msrself 
for  it,  because  in  so  far  I  resemble  Mr.  Tohnson.  You  will  be  agreeably  surpnzcML  when 
you  learn  the  reason  of  my  writing  this  letter.  I  am  at  WittemMre  in  Saxony.  1  am  in 
the  old  church  where  the  Reformation  was  first  preached,  and  Dmere  some  of  the  re- 
formers lie  interred.  I  cannot  resist  the  serious  pleasure  of  writine  to  Mr.  Johnson  firom 
the  tomb  of  Melancthon.  My  paper  rests  upon  the  grave-stone  of  that  jgreat  and  good 
nuua,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  worthiest  of  all  the  reformers.  He  wished  to  reform 
abases  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church  ;  but  had  no  private  resentment  to 
gratify.  So  mild  was  he,  that  when  his  aged  mother  consulted  him  with  anxiety  on  the 
perplexing  disputes  of  the  times,  he  advised  her  '  to  keep  to  the  old  religion.'  At  this 
tomb,  then,  my  ever  dear  and  respected  friend !  I  vow^  to  thee  an  eternal  attachment. 
It  shall  be  my  study  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  your  life  happy :  and  if  you  die  before 
me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  your  memory ;  and,  elevated  by  the  remembrance 
of  3roa,  persist  in  noble  piety.  May  God,  the  father  of  all  beings,  ever  bless  you  i  and 
may  you  continue  to  love 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend,  and  devoted  servant, 

"Jambs  Boswbll.** 
"  Stmday,  Sept.  30,  1764-" 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  Wilton-House,  April  aa,  1775. 
"mt  dear  sir, 

"  Every  scene  of  my  life  confirms  the  truth  of  what  vou  have  told  me,  *  there  is  no 
certain  happiness  in  this  state  of  being.' — I  am  here,  amidst  all  that  you  know  is  at  Lord 
Pembroke  s ;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and  gloomy.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  the  house  of  an 
old  friend  in  Devonshire^  and  shall  not  get  back  to  London  for  a  week  yet.  You  said  to 
me  last  Good-Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  warmed  my  heart,  that  if  I  came  to  settle  in 
London  we  should  have  a  day  fixed  every  week,  to  meet  by  ourselves  and  talk  fireely.  To 
b«  thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege  cannot  but  exalt  me.  During  my  present  absence 
ficom  you,  while,  notwithstanaing  the  gaiety  which  you  allow  me  to  possess,  I  am  darkened 


of  happiness.    I  ever  am,  with  reverence  and  affection, 

"  Most  faithfully  your's, 

"James  Boswell.' 
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person  who  was  the  object  of  it.  The  circumstance  to  which 
I  allude  is  ascertained  by  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Langton,  and 
another  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of 
the  respectable  clergyman  at  Lichfield,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Johnson,  and  in  whose  father's  family  Johnson  had  the 
happiness  of  being  kindly  received  in  his  early  years. 

"Dr.  Johnson  to  Bennet  Langton,  Esq, 

"dear  sir, 

"I  HAVE  lately  been  much  disordered  by  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  but  am  now  better.     I  hope  your  house  is  well. 

"You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of  St  Cross,  at 
Winchester ;  I  have  an  old  acquaintance  whose  distress  makes 
tiim  very  desirous  of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
strength  enough  to  get  him  into  the  Chartreux.  He  is  a  painter, 
who  never  rose  higher  than  to  get  his  immediate  living,  and 
from  that,  at  eighty-three,  he  is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
he  palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  com- 
non  occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not  steady  enough  for  his 
irt. 

"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  a  promise  of  the 
lext  vacancy,  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great 
:hing  to  ask,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr.  Warton  has 
;)romised  to  favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may 
;nd  his  days  in  peace.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

*  June  29,  1777." 

"To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  at  Lambeth. 

"sir, 

"  I  DOUBT  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive  me  for  taking  the 
iberty  of  requesting  your  assistance  in  recommending  an  old 
riend  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  as  Governor  of  the  Charter- 
louse. 

"  His  name  is  De  Groot ;  he  was  born  at  Gloucester ;  I  have 
mow  him  many  years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to 
:harity,  being  old,  poor,  and  infirm  in  a  great  degree.  He  has 
ikewise  another  claim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse  attention; 
le  is  by  several  descents  the  nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius ;  of  him, 
rom  whom  perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has  learnt  something. 


The  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson 

;  juafflt  :nr  a  Campbell      I  fear  he  will  hive  little  or 
za    wit   v-:  of  the  purchase  monev. 
i::au  ;frv:k  the  case  against  the  n^ro,  by  Mr.  Callen,  sod 
.  V.  jiien,  :a  opposiiion  to  Maclaurin's  for  iibeny,  of  which 
JLVG.  xg^rovtd.      Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you 
^ji.  JL  J^jjiiidan,  as  well  as  a  I\fff,  upc»i  the  snbjccL 
Id  Ml  LLOC  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  be 
jdica  2ei:  auiumri.     I  will  meet  vou  at  Manchester,  or 
;  .  uu  :  lease  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  complete  your  tOur  of 
Lkiieuri^  and  conce  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  aocompany  you 
.  .1  :ae  way  homewards.     I  am  ever, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

*'Jamks  Boswell'' 

"T?  James  Boswell.  Esq. 

i\i\tX..   ?ijt, 

:c3.  :2cc:on  of  the  necessirr  of  an  vearlv  intenriew  is 
*4vi:ifii..r;i  :o  both  my  ^-anity  and  tenderness.     I  shall,  per- 

"-;m»i  :o  Carlisle  an::>iher  vear :  but  mv  mcnev  has  not 

CL  io  well  as  it  used  to  do.      I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne, 

^ur-v>e  to  n^zke  Dr.  Tavlrr  invite  vou.     If  vou  live 

i  mzjx  uie  a:  his  hcuse,  we  sr^  hjive  much  time  to  our- 

»  Uivi  ou:  stiv  will  be  nc>  exz>ence  to  us  or  him.     I  shall 

'.Cv-.cor.  the  rS:h ;  and  aiter  some  stay  at  Oxford  and 
v^c,  N>.A.l  i^roV^blv  come  to  Ashboume  about  the  end  of 
Xiisjsiv^  ;  but  of  all  this  vou  shall  have  notice.     Be  satisfied 
^l  issv;  somewhere?:. 
k^^uu  iMs*c\i  be:wt>en  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd,  you  shall 

iJv'ic  :uV.Y  when  we  meet. 

^*   u^-.va.:s  there'  is  no  er.d:    p:>or  Sir  Allan  must  have 

^^   ;ii.il,  to:   which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be 

N.k-.\>i\^.  hA\:nj:  two  Judges  on  his  side.     I  am  more 

.  nV  Oh*  vU^bts  :hV*:i  of  the  House  of  Lords.    It  is  scarcely 

j:\^.\\a!  to  \^ha:  debts  will  swell,  that  are  daily  increasing 
4^^..  AvU^t\ons<  and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  cf  desperation 
»  *v\»  %\M^tKU^tc\i  ^Ov"^^  Maocuany  was  far  from  thinking 
^.Vw  ho  noIv;  his  irfands  he  should  receive  nothing.  For 
^s»o  ths'x  Nold  ?  .\;"5d  what  was  their  yearly  value ?  The 
x.*'.nv\\  ot  uuM^ov  into  ihe  Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end 
%^  u  wsIai  m*\*.os  o:  iiic,  by  making  those  men  landlords 
^^  \s»  lu^t  ohuvs.  1  do  no:  know  that  the  people  will 
^iVi?<^ :  b\it  there  was  in  the  partiarchal  andaoiity 
mtNlo  And  pjcasing.     £\*eiy  eye  must  look  with 
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pain  on  a  Capifbeil  turning  the  Macquarries  at  will  out  of  their 
sedes  aviice,  their  hereditary  island. 

'<  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not 
to  be  angry  that  I  could  not  find  trees,  where  trees  were  not  I 
was  much  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake 
of  the  happiness  of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our 
ramble  in  the  islands  hangs  upon  my  imagination,  I  can 
hardly  help  imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems 
to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see :  When  we 
travel  again,  let  us  look  better  about  us. 

"  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle's  house.  Some 
change  in  the  form  of  Ufe,  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha 
of  existence.  In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be 
done,  and  a  different  system  of  thoughts  rises  in  the  mind.  I 
wish  I  could  gather  currants  in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a 
little  study,  and  have  your  books  ready  at  hand ;  do  not  spare 
a  little  money,  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 

"I   have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear  .      I   do   not 

think  he  goes  on  well.  His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he 
has  his  children  too  much  about  him.-^  But  he  is  a  very 
good  man. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve 
her  health  ;  she  is  very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that 
she  is  in  the  country  with  very  good  accommodation  ;  but  age, 
and  sickness,  and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish  that  I  was 
forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her,  by  a  secret  stipulation 
of  half  a  crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

"  Our  Club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks  ago.  We  now 
only  meet  to  dine  once  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great 
lawyer,  is  one  of  our  members.     The  Thrales  are  well. 

**  I  long  to  know  how  the  Negro's  cause  will  be  decided. 
What  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or 
Lord  Monboddo  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Your  most  affectionate,  &a 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"July  22,  I777-" 

1  This  very  just  remark  I  hope  will  be  constantly  held  in  remembiance  by  parents,  who 
■re  in  general  too  apt  to  indulge  their  own  (bnd  feeihig&  for  their  children  at  the  expence 
of  their  friends.  The  common  custom  of  introducing  them  after  dinner  is  highly  in- 
judicious. It  b  agreeable  enough  that  they  should  appear  at  any  other  time  ;  but  they 
daonid  not  be  au£fezed  to  poison  the  moments  of  festivity  b;  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  company,  and  in  a  manner  compelling  them  from  politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not 
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see  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will.  I  believe  George  Lewis 
Scott  ^  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  com- 
panions, while  he  lived  in  and  about  London  ;  and  they,  I  dare 
say,  can  tell  more  of  him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own  notion 
is,  that  Thomson  was  a  much  coarser  man  than  his  friends  are 
willing  to  acknowledge.  His  'Seasons'  are  indeed  full  of 
elegant  and  pious  sentiments  :  but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghill, 
will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

"  Your  edition  ^  of  the  *  English  Poets  *  will  be  very  valuable, 
on  account  of  the  *  Prefaces  and  Lives.*  But  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  at 
Edinburgh,  which,  for  excellence  in  printing  and  engraving, 
highly  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

''  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad  health  and  bad  rest 
with  which  you  have  been  afflicted ;  and  I  hope  you  are  better. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  prologue  which  you  generously  gave 
to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow  and  children  the  other  day,  is  the  effusion 
of  one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude :  but  external  circum- 
stances are  never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of  man.  I  send 
you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton ;  and 
did  not  send  it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  being  reproved  as 
indulging  too  much  tenderness ;  and  one  written  to  you  at  the 
tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I  kept  back,  lest  I  should  appear 
at  once  too  superstitious  and  too  enthusiasticL  I  nowunagine 
that  perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

''You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  proposal  for  our 
meeting  at  Carlisle.^  Though  I  have  meritoriously  refrained 
from  visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be 

1  [George  Lewis  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  an  amiable  and  learned  man^  fimnorly  Sob* 

Seceptor  to  his  present  Majesty,  and  afterwards  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  EiBcilb 
e  died  in  1780.— M.] 

3  I^Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  editor  of  this  Collection  of  the  English  Poets ;  lie  menlf 
furnished  the  biographical  prefaces  with  which  it  is  enriched  ;  as  it  is  x^^tly  atatod  k  t 
8ubse(^uent  page* 

He  indeed,  ^om  a  virtuous  motive  recommended  the  works  of  four  or  five  poets  (ivhomht 
has  named)  to  be  added  to  the  collection  ;  but  he  is  no  otherwise  answerable  for  any  wUck 
are  foimd  there,  or  any  which  are  omitted. — The  poems  of  GoldsmiUi  (whose  life  I  knov 
he  intended  to  write,  for  I  collected  some  materials  for  it  by  his  desire,)  were  omitted,  i> 
consequence  of  a  petty  exclusive  interest  in  some  of  them,  vested  in  Mr.  Cnmnn,  a  bosk 
seller. — M.] 

'  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  talked  of  our  seeing  Carlisle  together.  H^h  was  a  favwiH 
word  of  his  to  denote  a  person  of  rank.  He  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  believe  we  may  lOMttf 
the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholick  lady  in  Cumberland  ;  a  high  lady,  Sir.**  I  utermrfl 
discovered  that  he  meant  Mrs.  Strickland,  sister  of  Charles  Townley,  £sci.  wfaoaevsj 
noble  collection  of  statues  and  pictures  is  not  more  to  be  admired,  than  his  extraaiidiBlQ[ 
and  i>olite  readiness  in  shewing  it,  which  I  and  several  of  my  friends  have  ngrr^ftliy 
experienced.  They  who  are  possessed^  of  valuable  stores  of  gratlficatioa  to  peraoiM  • 
taste,  should  exercise  their  benevolence  in  imparting  the  pleasure.  Grateful  acknowkdlf^ 
ments  are  due  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq.  for  the  liberal  access  which  he  Is  i:4eaaed  IB 
allow  to  his  exquisite  collecticm  of  pictures. 
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wrong  that  I  should  be  two  years  without  having  the  benefit  of 
your  conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as  far  as  Derby- 
shire, we  may  meet  at  the  expence  of  a  few  days'  journeying, 
and  not  many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle,  which  made 
me  mention  that  place.  But  if  you  have  not  a  desire  to 
complete  your  tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a 
larger  share  of  the  road  between  this  place  and  Ashbourne. 
So  tell  me  where  you  will  fix  for  our  passing  a  few  days  by 
ourselves.  Now  don't  cry  *  foolish  fellow,'  or  *idle  dog.' 
Chain  your  humour,  and  let  your  kindness  play. 

"  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod,  of  Rasay,  is 
married  to  Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a 
pretty  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun's  fortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble 
lot  for  our  fair  Hebridean  ?  How  happy  am  I  that  she  is  to 
be  in  Ayrshire.  We  shall  have  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  and  old 
Malcolm,  and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macleods,  and 
bagpipes,  &c.  &c.  at  Auchinleck.  Perhaps  you  may  meet 
them  all  there. 

"  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called  *  The  Life  of 
David  Hume,'  written  by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  subjoined  to  it  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring 
sffrontery?  My  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  at  whose  house  you  and  I  supped,  and 
:o  whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was  entrusted  at  that 
University,  paid  me  a  visit  lately ;  and  after  we  had  talked  with 
indignation  and  contempt  of  the  poisonous  productions  with 
jvhich  this  age  is  infested,  he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  step  forth.  I  agreed  with  him 
:hat  you  might  knock  Hume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and 
nake  vain  and  ostentatious  infidelity  exceedingly  ridiculous. 
tVould  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds 
n  the  moral  garden  ? 

"  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd,  I  know  not 
low  you  think  on  that  subject ;  though  the  news-papers  give 
IS  a  saying  of  yours  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  I 
a  very  desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  remission  of 
>unishment,  should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious 
nstance  of  the  regard  which  GOD'S  Vicegerent  will  ever 
;hew  to  piety  and  virtue.  If  for  ten  righteous  men  the 
\.LMiGHTY  would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thousand 
lets  of  goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dodd  counterbalance  one 
:rime?     Such    an    instance  would  do  more  to    encourage 
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no  hope  even  of  a  respite.  This  letter  immediately  was  laid 
before  Dodd ;  but  he  believed  those  whom  he  wished  to  be 
right,  as  it  is  thought,  till  within  three  days  of  his  end.  He 
died  with  pious  composure  and  resolution.  I  have  just  seen 
the  Ordinary  that  attended  him.  His  address  to  his  fellow- 
convicts  offended  the  Methodists ;  but  he  had  a  Moravian 
with  him  much  of  his  time.  His  moral  character  is  very  bad : 
I  hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon  him.  Of  his 
behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be  published. 

"I  give  you  joy  of  yoiu:  country-house,  and  your  pretty 
garden ;  and  hope  some  time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so 
long  in  store ;  ^  and  rejoice  at  Miss  Rasa/s  advancement,  and 
wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

"  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  the  north,  but  am 
loath  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle.  Can  we  not  meet  at  Man- 
chester ?    But  we  will  settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

^  Since  they  have  been  so  much  honotired  by  Dr.  Johnson,  I  shall  here  insert  them  : 

"  To  Mr.  Samubl  Johnson. 

"  MY  BVBR  DEAR  AND  MOCH-RBSPECTBD  SIR, 

"  You  know  my  solemn  enthusiasm  of  mind.  You  love  me  for  it,  and  I  respect  myself 
or  it,  because  in  so  far  I  resemble  Mr.  Tohnson.  You  will  be  agreeably  surpnze(L  when 
^ou  learn  the  reason  of  my  writing  this  letter.  I  am  at  Wittembere  in  Saxony.  I  am  in 
iie  old  church  where  the  Reformation  was^  first  preached,  and  ^toiere  some  of  the  re- 
brmers  lie  interred.  I  cannot  resist  the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr.  Johnson  firom 
he  tomb  of  Melancthon.  My  paper  rests  upon  the  grave-stone  of  that  jgreat  and  good 
nan,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  worthiest  of  all  the  reformers.  He  wished  to  reform 
ibuses  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church  ;  but  had  no  private  resentment  to 
pratify.  So  mild  was  he,  that  when  hu  aged  mother  consulted  him  with  anxiety  on  the 
>erplexing  disputes  of  the  times,  he  advised  her  '  to  keep  to  the  old  religion.'  At  this 
omb,  then,  my  ever  dear  and  respected  friend  I  I  vow^  to  thee  an  eternal  attachmenL 
X  shall  be  my  study  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  your  life  happy :  and  if  you  die  befwe 
ne,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  your  memory ;  and,  elevated  by  the  remembrance 
>f  you,  persist  in  noble  piety.  May  (jOD,  the  father  of  all  beings,  ever  bless  you  t  and 
oay  you  continue  to  love 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend,  and  devoted  servant, 

"Jambs  Boswbll." 
*  Sunday,  Sept.  30,  1764." 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  Wilton-House,  April  33,  1775. 


"my  dear  sir, 


"  Every  scene  of  my  life  confirms  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told  me,  *  there  is  no 
wrtain  happiness  in  thb  state  of  being.' — I  am  here,  amidst  all  that  you  know  is  at  Lord 
Pembroke  s ;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and  gloomy.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  the  house  of  an 
>ld  friend  in  Devonshire^  and  shall  not  get  back  to  London  for  a  week  yet.  You  said  to 
ne  last  Good-Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  warmed  my  heart,  that  if  I  came  to  settle  in 
[x>ndon  we  should  have  a  day  fixed  every  week,  to  meet  by  ourselves  and  talk  fireely.  To 
)e  thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege  cannot  but  exalt  me.  During  my  present  absence 
rom  you,  whUe,  notwithstanding  the  gaiety  which  you  allow  me  to  possess,  I  am  darkened 
yy  temporary  clouds,  I  beg  to  have  a  few  lines  from  you  ;  a  few  lines  merely  of  kindness, 
IS  a  viaticum  till  I  see  you  again.  In  your  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  and  in  Pamell's 
Contentment,'  I  find  the  onlv  sure  means  of  enjoying  happiness ;  or,  at  least,  the  hopes 
»f  happiness.    I  ever  am,  with  reverence  and  affection, 

"  Most  faithfully  your's, 

"James  Boswelu" 
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"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  ^r, 

"  On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter,  imi  i 

my  arrival  hither,  to  shew  you  that  I  am  not  I  t 

interview  than  yourself.      Life  admits  not  01  aeiays; 
pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it :  Every  hour  ta) 
part  of  the  things  that  please  us,  and  perhaps  part  <^  < 
position  to  be  pleased.     When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  fo 
-old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead.     It  was  a  loss,  and      i 
to  be  repaired,  as  he  was  one  of  the  companions  of  my  < 
hood.     I  hope  we  may  long  continue  to  gain  fi-iends ;  bn 
friends  which  merit  or  usefulness  can  procure  us,  are  not 
to  supply  the  place  of  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the 
of  youth  may  be  retraced,  and  those  images  revived  which 
the  earliest  delight.      If  you  and  I  live  to  be  much  < 
we  shall  take  great  delight  in   talking  over  the   Hebri 
Journey. 

"  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  contzive 
other  litde  adventure,  but  what  it  can  be  I  know  not ;  1 
as  Sidney  says, 

•  To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  breast  * ;  * 

1  [By  an  odd  mistake,  in  the  first  three  editions  we  find  a  reading  in  this  line,  tc 
Dr.  Jonnson  would  by  no  means  have  subscribed  |  wine  having  been  substituted  fc 
That  errour  probably  was  a  mistake  in  the  transcript  of  Johnson's  original  letter,  hi 
writing  being  often  very  difficult  to  read.^  The  othor  deviation  io  the l>eginnine  of 
{virtue  instead  of  nature)  must  be  attributed  to  his  memory  having  deceived  hi 
therefore  has  not  been  disturbed. 

The  verse  quoted,  is  the  concluding  line  of  a  sonnet  of  Sidney's,  of  which  the 
copy,  I  believe,  is  found  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto,  159X,  in  the  notes 
eleventh  bode : — "  And  therefore,"  says  he.  "  that  excellent  verse  of  Sir  Philip  SV 
his  first  Arcadia,  (which  I  know  not  oy  wnat  mishap  is  left  out  in  the  printed  do<^ 
1590,]  is  in  mine  opinion  worthie  to  be  praised  and  followed,  to  make  a  good  and  % 
wile: 

"  Who  doth  desire  that  chast  his  wife  should  bee. 
First  be  he  true,  for  truth  doth  truth  deserve ; 
Then  be  he  such,  as  she  his  worth  may  see. 

And,  alwaies  one,  credit  with  her  preserve  : 
Not  toying^  kynd,  nor  causelessly  unlcynd, 

Not  stirring  thoughts,  nor  ^et  denying  right, 
Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  plaine  errors  blind, 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rayns  [reins]  too  light ; 
As  far  from  want,  as  far  from  vaine  expence, 

Th'  one  doth  enforce,  the  t'other  doth  entice : 
Allow  good  companie,  but  drive  from  thence 
All  mthie  mouths  that  glorie  in  their  vice : 
This  done,  thou  hast  no  more  but  leave  the  rest 
To  nature^  fortune,  timet  and  woman's  breaat." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  in  England's  Parnassus,  a  collection  cf 
printed  in  z6oo,  the  second  couplet  of  this  sonnet  is  thus  corruptly  exhibited ; 

**  Then  he  be  such  as  A^  his  words  may  see. 
And  alwaies  one  credit  which  her  preserve  " : 

a  variation,  which  I  the  rather  mention,  because  the  readings  of  that  book  hK% 
triumj^antly  quoted,  when  they  happened  to  coincide  with  the  sophistica&iaog 
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srson  who  was  the  object  of  it.  The  circumstance  to  which 
allude  is  ascertained  by  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Langton,  and 
lother  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of 
le  respectable  clergyman  at  Lichfield,  who  was  contemporary 
ith  Johnson,  and  in  whose  father's  family  Johnson  had  the 
appiness  of  being  kindly  received  in  his  early  years. 

"Dr.  Johnson  to  Bennet  Langton,  Esq. 


(( 


DEAR  SIR, 

"I  HAVE  lately  been  much  disordered  by  a  difficulty  of 
reathing,  but  am  now  better.     I  hope  your  house  is  well. 

"You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of  St.  Cross,  at 
/'inchester ;  I  have  an  old  acquaintance  whose  distress  makes 
im  very  desirous  of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
rength  enough  to  get  him  into  the  Chartreux.  He  is  a  painter, 
ho  never  rose  higher  than  to  get  his  immediate  living,  and 
om  that,  at  eighty-three,  he  is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
le  palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  com- 
mon occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not  steady  enough  for  his 
t. 

"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  a  promise  of  the 
3xt  vacancy,  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great 
ling  to  ask,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr.  Warton  has 
•omised  to  favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may 
id  his  days  in  peace.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

June  29,  1777." 

"To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  at  Lambeth. 

"SIR, 

"  I  DOUBT  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive  me  for  taking  the 
Derty  of  requesting  your  assistance  in  recommending  an  old 
iend  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  as  Governor  of  the  Charter- 
Duse. 

"  His  name  is  De  Groot ;  he  was  born  at  Gloucester ;  I  have 
low  him  many  years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to 
larity,  being  old,  poor,  and  infirm  in  a  great  degree.  He  has 
Icewise  another  claim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse  attention; 
3  is  by  several  descents  the  nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius ;  of  him, 
om  whom  perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has  leamt  something. 
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Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  any  lettered  country  a  nephew  ol 
Grotius  asked  a  charity  and  was  refused.    I  am,  reverend  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"July  9,  1777." 

[To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  at  Lambeth. 

"If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recommendatioc 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  tc 
know  that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8,  in  Pye-street, 
Westminster.  This  information,  when  I  wrote,  I  could  nol 
give  you ;  and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield,  think  it  necessar} 
to  be  left  behind  me. 

"More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want  no  persuasion  tc 
succour  the  nephew  of  Grotius. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."' 

"July  22,  1777." 

"The  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse  to  Mr.  Boswell. 

"  Lambeth,  June  9,  1787 
"sir, 

"I  HAVE  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  which  I  spoke  of 
and  which  I  wished,  at  your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you.  Il 
was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  for  my  applicatior 
to  Archbishop  Cornwallis  in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He 
rejoices  at  the  success  it  met  with,  and  is  lavish  in  the  praise 
he  bestows  upon  his  favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am  reallj 
sorry  that  I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer 
That  which  I  send  you  enclosed,  ^  is  at  your  service.  It  is  verj 
short,  and  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consequencCj 
unless  you  should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
very  humane  part  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  in  behalf  of  a  < 
tressed  and  deserving  person.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"W.  Vysk."' 

1  The  Dreceding  lettter. 
«  ^  [Dr.  V\'s«,  at  my  request,  was  so  obliging  as  once  more  to  endeavour  to  recover  tlu 
lettor  of  Johnson,  to  which  he  alludes,  but  wtUiout  success ;  for,  April  S3,  z8oo^  he  wiot< 
to  me  thus :  **  I  have  again  searched,  but  in  vain,  for  one  of  his  letters,  in  whidi  h< 
speaks  in  his  own  nervous  style  of  Hugo  Grotins. — De  Groot  was  dearly  a  descendant  a 
the  family  of  Grotius,  and  Ardabisht^  Cornwallis  willingly  complied  with  Dr.  JohoMo'i 
request." — M.1 


"  SIR, 
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"Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Edward  Dilly. 


"  To  the  collection  of  English  Poets  I  have  recommended 
the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to  be  added ;  his  name  has  long  been 
held,  by  me  in  veneration,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  reduced 
to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  bom  and  died.  Yet  of  his  life 
I  know  very  little,  and  therefore  must  pass  him  in  a  manner 
very  unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his  friends  will 
favour  me  with  the  necessary  information ;  many  of  them  must 
be  known  to  you ;  and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain 
some  instruction :  My  plan  does  not  exact  much ;  but  I  wish 
to  distinguish  Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good 
purpose.     Be  pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you  can.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"Bolt  Court,  Fleet-street, 
**  July  7,  1777." 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  July  15,  1777, 
"  MV  dear  sir, 

"  The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made  a  dismal  impression 
jpon  my  mind. 

*  ^  *  *  *  * 

"  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  you  wrote  his  speech 
:o  the  Recorder,  before  sentence  was  pronounced.  I  am  glad 
70U  have  written  so  much  for  him ;  and  I  hope  to  be  favoured 
vith  an  exact  list  of  the  several  pieces,  when  we  meet. 

"  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
md  as  a  gentleman  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my 
ittention.  I  have  introduced  him  to  Lord  Kames,  Lord 
VIonboddo,  and  Mr.  Nairne.  He  has  gone  to  the  Highlands 
vith  Dr.  Gregory ;  when  he  returns  I  shall  do  more  for  him. 

"  Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch  of  his  cause,  of 
vhich  we  had  good  hopes ;  the  President  and  one  other  Judge 
mly  were  against  him.  I  wish  the  House  of  Lords  may  do  as 
veil  as  the  Court  of  Session  has  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not 
he  lands  of  Brolos  quite  cleared  by  this  judgement,  till  a  long 
Lccount  is  made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the  one  side,  and 
ents  on  the  other.  I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of  the 
jalance. 

"Macquarry's  estates,  StafTa  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday. 
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and  bought  by  a  Campbell.     I  fear  he  will  have  little  o: 
nothing  left  out  of  the  purchase  money. 

"  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by  Mr.  CuUen,  sor 
to  Dr.  CuUen,  in  opposition  to  Maclaurin's  for  liberty,  of  whicl 
you  have  approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  yoi 
think  as  a  Politician^  as  well  as  a  Foet^  upon  the  subject 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  b( 
distributed  next  autumn.  I  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  o: 
where  you  please ;  but  I  wish  you  would  complete  your  tour  o 
the  cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  yoi 
a  part  of  the  way  homewards.     I  am  ever, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"James  Boswell.' 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"  Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  an  yearly  interview  ii 
very  pleasing  to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.  I  shall,  per 
haps,  come  to  Carlisle  another  year ;  but  my  money  has  noi 
held  out  so  well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne, 
and  I  purpose  to  make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you.  If  you  live 
awhile  with  me  at  his  house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  our 
selves,  and  our  stay  will  be  no  expence  to  us  or  him.  I  shal 
leave  London  the  28th;  and  after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and 
Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to  Ashbourne  about  the  end  ol 
your  Session ;  but  of  all  this  you  shall  have  notice.  Be  satisfied 
we  will  meet  somewhere. 

"  What  passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd,  you  shall 
know  more  fully  when  we  meet 

"  Of  law-suits  there  is  no  end ;   poor  Sir  Allan  must  have 
another  trial,  for  which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be 
much  blamed,  having  two  Judges  on  his  side.     I  am  more 
afraid  of  the  debts  than  of  the  House  of  Lords.    It  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are  daily  increasi 
by  small  additions,  and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation 
debts  are  contracted.     Poor  JMaQgyi^y  was  far  from  thinking 
that  when  he  sold  his  islands^  heshoutd-ieceive  nothing.     Foi 
what  were  they  sold  ?    And  what  was  their^early  value  ?    T 
admission  of  money  into  the  Highlands  will  soon  put  an      3 
to  the  feudal  modes  of  life,  by  making  thos^  men  landloi 
who  were  not  chiefs.     I  do  not  know  that* the  people  wuj 
suffer  by  the  change ;  but  there  was  in  the  partii^chal  authoritj 
something  venerable  and  pleasing.     Every  eye  must  look  witl 
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going  up  the  Baltick.^  I  am  sorry  you  have  abready  been  in 
Wales ;  for  I  wish  to  see  it.  Shall  we  go  to  Ireland,  of  which  I 
have  seen  but  little  ?  We  shall  try  to  strike  out  a  plan  when 
we  are  at  Ashbourne.     I  am  ever 

"Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"  I  WRITE  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as  you  direct  me ;  but  you 
cannot  have  it.  Your  letter,  Sept.  6,  was  not  at  this  place  till 
this  day,  Thursday,  Sept  1 1 ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  here  before 
this  is  at  Carlisle.*  However,  what  you  have  not  going,  you 
may  have  returning ;  and  as  I  believe  I  shall  not  love  you  less 
after  our  interview,  it  will  then  be  as  true  as  it  is  now,  that  I  set 
a  very  high  value  upon  your  friendship,  and  count  your  kind- 
ness as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  my  life.  Do  not  fancy 
that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a  decay  of  kindness.  No  man 
is  always  in  a  disposition  to  write ;  nor  has  any  man  at  all  times 
something  to  say. 

"  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on  your  mind  is  a 
mode  of  melancholy,  which,  if  it  be  the  business  of  a  wise  man 
to  be  happy,  it  is  foolish  to  indulge ;  and,  if  it  be  a  duty  to  pre- 
serve our  faculties  entire  for  their  proper  use,  it  is  criminal. 
Suspicion  is  very  often  an  useless  pain.  From  that  and  all 
other  pains,  I  wish  you  free  and  safe ;  for  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"Sam.  Johjison." 

"Ashbourne,  Sept  ii,  1777." 

^  It  appears  that  JTohnson,  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  was  seriously  inclined  to  realize 
the  projector  our  going  up  tJie  Baltick,  which  I  had  started  when  we  were  in  the  isle  of 
Sky ;  for  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  Letters,  voL  i.  page  366 : 

"Ashbourne,  Sept.  13,  1777. 

"  BOSWELL,  I  believe,  is  comine.^  He  talks  of  bein^  here  to-day :  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him  :  but  he  shrinks  from  the  Baltick  expedition,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  scheme  in 
our  power :  what  we  shall  substitute,  I  know  not.  He  wants  to  see  Wales ;  but,  except  the 
woods  oi  Bachpfcraigh^  what  b  there  in  Wales,  that  can  fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or 
quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity?  We  may,  perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or  other ;  but,  in  the 
phrase  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole^  it  is  pity  he  has  not  a  better  bottom." 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  vigour  of  enterprize,  is  admirable  at  any  age ;  but  more 
particularly  so  at  the  advanced  period  at^  which  Johnson  was  then  arrived.  I  am  sorry 
now  that  I  did  not  insist  on  our  executing  that  scheme.  ^  Besides  the  other  objects  of 
curiosity  and  observation,  to  have  seen  my  illustrious  friend  received,  as  he  probably 
would  have  been,  by  a  inrince  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of  talents  and 
acQuisitions  as  the  late  King  of  Sweden ;  and  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  information,  and  magnanimity,  astonish  the  world,  would  have  afforded  a 
noble  subject  for  contemplation  and  record.  Tliis  reflection  may  possibly  be  thought  too 
visionary  by  the  more  sedate  and  cold-blooded  part  of  my  readers ;  yet  I  own,  I  frequently 
indulge  it  with  an  earnest,  unavailing  regret. 

3  It  so  happened.    The  letter  was  forwarded  to  my  house  at  Edinburgh. 
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'*Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Boswell. 

"  MADAM, 

"Though  I  am  well  enough  pleased  with  the  taste  of 
sweetmeats,  very  little  of  the  pleasure  which  I  received  at  the 
arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose  from  eating  it  I  re- 
ceived it  as  a  token  of  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation, 
things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats,  and  upon  this  con- 
sideration I  return  you,  dear  Madam,  my  sincerest  thanks. 
By  having  your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a  double  security  for 
the  continuance  of  Mr.  Boswell's,  which  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  man  can  long  keep,  when  the  influence  of 
a  lady  so  highly  and  so  justly  valued  operates  against  him. 
Mr.  Boswell  will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faithful  to  your 
interest,  and  always  endeavoured  to  exalt  you  in  his  estimation. 
You  must  now  do  the  same  for  me.  We  must  all  help  one 
another,  and  you  must  now  consider  me  as,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

**  July  22,  1777." 

"Mr.  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson, 

"Edinburgh,  July  28,  1777. 
"my  dear  sir, 

"This  is  the  day  on  which  you  were  to  leave  London, 
and  I  have  been  amusing  myself  in  the  intervals  of  my  law- 
drudgery,  with  figuring  you  in  the  Oxford  post-coach.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  you  have  had  so  merry  a  journey  as  you  and  I  had 
in  that  vehicle  last  year,  when  you  made  so  much  sport  with 
Gwyn,  the  architect.  Incidents  upon  a  journey  are  recollected 
with  peculiar  pleasure ;  they  are  preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  and 
come  up  again  in  our  minds,  tinctured  with  that  gaiety,  or  at 
least  that  animation  with  which  we  first  perceived  them." 

Ttt  *  T^  *  *  At 

[I  added,  that  something  had  occurred,  which  I  was  afraid 
might  prevent  me  from  meeting  him ;  and  that  my  wife  had 
been  affected  with  complaints  which  threatened  a  consumption, 
but  was  now  better.] 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our  interviews :  I  hope 
we  shall  have  many ;  nor  think  it  any  thing  hard  or  unusual, 
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hat  your  design  of  meeting  me  is  interrupted     We  have  both 
mdured  greater  evils,  and  have  greater  e^s  to  exp^t. 

'*  Mrs.  Boswell's  illness  makes  a  more  serious  distress.  Does 
he  blood  rise  from  her  lungs  or  from  her  stomach  ?  From  little 
vessels  broken  in  the  stomach  there  is  no  danger.  Blood  from 
he  lungs  is,  I  believe,  always  frothy,  as.  mixed  with  wind, 
if  our  physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to  be  done.  The  loss 
)f  such  a  lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and  I  hope  she 

in  no  danger.  Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as  easy  as  is 
x>ssible. 

**  I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He  has  been  down  with 
:he  militia,  and  is  again  quiet  at  home,  talking  to  his  little 
>eople,  as  I  suppose  you  do  sometimes.  Make  my  compliments 
0  Miss  Veronica.^.    The  rest  are  too  young  for  ceremony. 

"  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken  your  country-house 
It  a  very  seasonable  time,  and  that  it  may  conduce  to  restore 
)r  establish  Mrs.  Boswell's  health,  as  well  as  provide  room  and 
jxercise  for  the  young  ones.  That  you  and  your  lady  may  both 
)e  happy,  and  long  enjoy  your  happiness,  is  the  sincere  and 
jamest  wish  of,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c., 

**Sam.  Johnson." 

♦Oxford,  Aug.  4,  1777." 

"Mr.  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

[Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  continued  to  grow  better, 
io  that  my  alarming  apprehensions  were  relieved ;  and  that  I 
loped  to  disengage  myself  from  the  other  embarrassment  which 
lad  occurred,  and  therefore  requesting  to  know  particularly 
vhen  he  intended  to  be  at  Ashbourne.] 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

**  I  AM  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne,  and  have  only  to 
ell  you,  that  Dr.  Taylor  says  you  shall  be  welcome  to  him, 
md  you  know  how  welcome  you  will  be  to  me.  Make  haste 
o  let  me  know  when  you  may  be  expected. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  tell  her,  I 
lOpe  we  shall  be  at  variance  no  more.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
nost  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.*' 
*  Aug.  30,  1776." 

1  [Thb  young  lady,  the  aothour's  eldest  daughter,  and  at  this  time  about  five  years  old, 
lied  in  London,  of  a  consumption,  four  months  after  her  father,  Sept.  26,  1795. — M.] 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  ^r, 

"  On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter,  immediately  upon 
my  arrival  hither,  to  shew  you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous  of  the 
interview  than  yourself.  Life  admits  not  of  delays;  when 
pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it :  Every  hour  takes  away 
part  of  the  things  that  please  us,  and  perhaps  part  of  our  dis- 
position to  be  pleased.  When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found  my 
•old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead.  It  was  a  loss,  and  a  loss  not 
to  be  repaired,  as  he  was  one  of  the  companions  of  my  child- 
hood. I  hope  we  may  long  continue  to  gain  friends ;  but  the 
friends  which  merit  or  usefulness  can  procure  us,  are  not  able 
to  supply  the  place  of  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the  days 
of  youth  may  be  retraced,  and  those  images  revived  which  gave 
the  earliest  delight.  If  you  and  I  live  to  be  mtich  older, 
we  shall  take  great  delight  in  talking  over  the  Hebridean 
Journey. 

"  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  contrive  some 
other  litde  adventure,  but  what  it  can  be  I  know  not ;  leave  it, 
as  Sidney  says, 

*  To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  breast  * ;  * 

1  [By  an  odd  mistake,  in  the  first  three  editions  we  find  a  reading  in  this  line,  to  which 
Dr.  Jonnson  would  by  no  means  have  subscribed  |  wim  having  been  substituted  for  time. 
That  errour  probably  was  a  mistake  in  the  transcript  of  Johnson's  original  letter,  his  hand* 
writing  being  often  very  difficult  to  xead.^  The  other  deviation  to  the  beginning  of  the  line 
{virtue  instead  of  nature)  must  be  attributed  to  his  memory  having  deceived  him ;  and 
therefore  has  not  been  disturbed. 

The  verse  quoted,  is  the  concluding  line  of  a  sonnet  of  Sidney's,  of  which  the  eariiest 
copy,  I  believe,  is  found  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto,  X59X,  in  the  notes  on  the 
eleventh  book : — "  And  therefore,"  says  he.  "  that  excellent  verse  of  Sir  I^iiUs  Sidney  in 
his  first  Arcadia,  (which  I  know  not  oy  what  mishap  is  left  out  in  the  printed  oooke,  Uto, 
1590,]  is  in  mine  opinion  worthie  to  be  praised  and  followed,  to  make  a  good  and  virtuous 
wife: 

*'  Who  doth  desire  that  chast  his  wife  should  bee, 
First  be  he  true,  for  truth  doth  truth  deserve  ; 
Then  be  he  such,  as  she  his  worth  may  see. 

And,  alwaies  one,  credit  with  her  preserve  : 
Not  toying  kynd,  nor  causelessly  unkynd, 

Not  stirring  thoughts,  nor  jet  denying  right, 
Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  plaine  errors  blind, 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rayns  [reins]  too  light ; 
As  far  firom  want,  as  far  from  vaine  expence, 

Th'  one  doth  enforce,  the  t'other  doth  entice : 
Allow  good  companie,  but  drive  from  thence 
All  filthie  mouths  that  glorie  in  their  vice : 
This  done,  thou  hast  no  more  but  leave  the  rest 
To  nature^  fortune,  tintet  and  woman's  breaat." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  in  England's  Parnassus,  a  collection  cf  poett]^ 
printed  in  1600,  the  second  couplet  of  this  sonnet  is  thus  corruptly  exhibited ; 

"'  Then  ke  be  such  as  he  his  words  may  see. 
And  alwaies  one  credit  which  her  preserve  "  : 

a  variation,  which  I  the  rather  mention,  because  the  xeadiogt  of  that  book  hftv«  been 
triumphantly  quoted,  when  they  happened  to  coincide  with  the  sophistioUMKW  of  thp 
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for  I  l^elieve  Mrs.  Boswell  must  have  some  part  in  the  con- 
sultation. 

**  One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor,  bo  far  as  I  can  judge, 
is  likely  to  leave  us  enough  to  ourselves.  He  was  out  to-day 
before  I  came  down,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner.  I 
have  brought  the  papers  about  pocw  Dodd,  to  show  you,  but 
you  will  soon  have  dispatched  them. 

**  Before  I  came  away,  I  sent  poor  Mrs.  Williams  into  the 
country,  very  ill  of  a  pituitous  defluxion,  which  wastes  her 
gradually  away,  and  which  her  physician  declares  himself  unable 
to  stop.  I  supplied  her  as  far  as  could  be  desired,  with  aH 
conveniences  to  make  her  excursion  and  abode  pleasant  and 
useful.  But  I  am  afraid  she  can  only  linger  a  short  time  in  a 
morbid  state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

"The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all  well,  and  purpose 
to  go  to  Brighthelmstone  at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite  me 
to  go  with  them,  and  perhaps  I  may  go,  but  I  hardly  think  I 
shall  like  to  stay  the  whole  time;  but  of  futurity  we  know  but 
little. 

"  Mrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  ladies  at 
Stowhill,  has  been  struck  with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  is  not 
likely  ever  to  recover.    How  soon  may  such  a  stroke  fall  upon  us  ! 

**  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may  expect  you.  I 
am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

»*  Ashbourne,  Sept.  i,  1777." 

"Mr.  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  Sept.  9,  1777. 

[After  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  out  next  day,  in  order 
to  meet  him  at  Ashbourne  ; — ] 

"  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  Hailes ;  the  fifth  book 
of  *  Lactantius,'  which  he  has  published  with  Latin  notes.    He 
is  also  to  give  you  a  few  anecdotes  for  your  *  Life  of  Thomson,'  j 
who  I  find  was  private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Hadington,/ 
Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  Dr. 

SECOND  Folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays  in  163s,  as  adding  I  know  not  what  degree  of 
authority  and  authenticity  to  the  latter :  as  if  the  corruptions  of  one  book  (and  that 
abounding,  with  the  grossest  falsifications  of  the  authours  from^  whose  works  its  extracts 
are  made)  cou}d  j^ive  ^y  kind  of  support  to  another,  which  in  every  page  is  still  morA 
aululterated  and  unfaithfuL  See  Mr.  Steevens's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xx.  p.  97,  5th  edit. 
1803.— M.] 
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MxErdocfa.  I  have  keen  esEpectadoiis  of  ifiefijg^  fiom  joor 
editian  of  the  Fngiish  Poecs.^ 

^I  am  Sony  fibr  poor  Mis.  Wiiliamafs  ^hutfinn  Too  wiD, 
however^  ha.'ve  the  cainfait  of  ibSbehbq  f*  mnw-  Jmnttn^Kx.  h%  hex. 
Mr.  Jackaoif s  ffparh,  and  Mis.  .Aflrmrs  pais^  ae  ^Loomy  dr- 
nirnsTanrea.  Ys  sm^v  we  ^umld  be  hghiiiiarrd  to  the  on- 
certainty  of  J&  and  hpfilth.  When  my  mind  is  imrkmdfd  by 
melanchoiy,  I  mrcnder  the  tempoiaDy  (fistiesBes  of  this  stale  of 
hfting,  as  'light  affictions^'  by  slittfiihing  my  mfnra!  view 
into  that  ^orioas  a&er-ezistenci^  when  ^acf  wiH  appear 
to  be  as  nnrhing.  But  pBrnwit  pJiTLSiiies  aod  present 
pains  must  be  felt  I  latdLy  read  *"  Rassrias '  over  a^ain  with 
great  sansjarrinn. 

^  Since  ycm  are  desrons  to  hear  about  Maoqaarxy's  sale,  I 
shall  inform  yon  partjcnlariy.  The  ggpntfpman  who  poichased 
Ulva,  is  Mr.  CampbeO,  oi  Anrhnaha :  our  hxnd  Macquany 
wasproprsetorof  two-diin&of  it,  of  which  dtt  rent  was  1561.5s. 
i^  This  parcel  was  set  tip  at  4^q69L  5s.  id  but  it  sold  for 
no  less  than  554aL  The  other  third  of  Ul^a,  with  the  island 
of  StafE^  belon^d  to  Maazqoazry  of  Ocmaig.  Its  rent,  inclad- 
ing  that  of  Stana,  SjL  iis^  2^ — s^  up  at  a^ixSL  16s.  4d. — 
sold  for  no  less  than  S54^  '^^  Laird  of  Col  wished  to  par- 
chase  Uha,  bat  he  thonght  dke  pcke  too  hi^  There  may, 
indeed,  be  great  improvements  nude  dtere^  both  in  fishing  and 
agricultore ;  but  the  interest  of  die  pnzchase  money  exceeds  the 
rent  so  very  much,  that  I  donbt  if  die  bargain  wiH  be  profitable. 
There  is  an  island  caUed  little  Coloosay,  of  loL  yearly  rent, 
which  I  am  informed  has  bdonged  to  the  Macqnarrys  of  Ulva 
for  many  ages,  bat  which  was  lately  daimed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Argyll,  in  consequence  of  a  giant  made  to  them  by 
Queen  Anne.  It  is  believed  that  their  daim  will  be  dismissed, 
and  that  Little  Colonsay  win  also  be  sold  f<x'  the  advantage  ot 
Macquanys  creditors.  What  think  you  of  porchasing  this  island, 
and  endowing  a  school  or  college  there,  the  master  to  be  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  En^buid  ?  How  venerable  would 
such  an  institution  make  the  name  of  Dr.  SASftTEL  Johnson, 
in  the  Hebrides  !  I  have,  like  yourself,  a  wonderful  pleasure 
in  recollecting  our  travels  in  those  islands.  The  pleasure  is,  I 
think,  greater  than  it  reasonably  should  be,  considering  that  we 
had  not  much  either  of  beauty  or  el^ance  to  charm  our  imagin- 
ations, or  of  rude  novelty  to  astonish.  Let  us,  by  all  means, 
have  another  expedition.     I  shrink  a  little  from  our  scheme  d 

1  [See  p.  86,  n.— M.] 
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going  up  the  Baltick.^  I  am  sorry  you  have  aheady  been  in 
Wales ;  for  I  wish  to  see  it.  Shall  we  go  to  Ireland,  of  which  I 
have  seen  but  little  ?  We  shall  try  to  strike  out  a  plan  when 
we  are  at  Ashbourne.     I  am  ever 

''Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"  I  WRITE  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as  you  direct  me ;  but  you 
cannot  have  it.  Your  letter,  Sept.  6,  was  not  at  this  place  till 
this  day,  Thursday,  Sept  1 1 ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  here  before 
this  is  at  Carlisle.*  However,  what  you  have  not  going,  you 
may  have  returning ;  and  as  I  believe  I  shall  not  love  you  less 
after  our  interview,  it  will  then  be  as  true  as  it  is  now,  that  I  set 
a  very  high  value  upon  your  friendship,  and  count  your  kind- 
ness as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  my  life.  Do  not  fancy 
that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a  decay  of  kindness.  No  man 
is  always  in  a  disposition  to  write ;  nor  has  any  man  at  all  times 
something  to  say. 

"  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on  your  mind  is  a 
mode  of  melancholy,  which,  if  it  be  the  business  of  a  wise  man 
to  be  happy,  it  is  foolish  to  indulge ;  and,  if  it  be  a  duty  to  pre- 
serve our  faculties  entire  for  their  proper  use,  it  is  criminal. 
Suspicion  is  very  often  an  useless  pain.  From  that  and  all 
other  pains,  I  wish  you  free  and  safe ;  for  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

* '  Ashbourne ,  Sept  1 1 ,  1777." 

1  It  appears  that  J[ohnson,  now  in  hb  sixty-eighth  year,  was  seriously  inclined  to  realize 
the  project  of  our  going  up  me  Baltick,  which  I  had  started  when  we  were  in  the  isle  of 
Sky ;  for  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  Letters,  voL  L  page  366 : 

"Ashbourne,  Sept  13,  1777. 

'<  BOSWELL,  I  believe,  is  coming.^  He  talks  of  bein^  here  to-day :  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him  :  but  he  shrinks  from  the  Baltick  expedition,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  scheme  in 
our  power :  what  we  shall  substitute,  I  know  not.  He  wants  to  see  Wales ;  but,  except  the 
woods  oX  Backycraigh,  T'^^  '^  there  in  Wales,  that  can  fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or 
quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity  ?  We  may,  perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or  other ;  but,  in  the 
phrase  of  Hockley  in  the  HoU^  it  is  pity  he  has  not  a  better  bottom," 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  vigour  of  enterprize,  is  admirable  at  any  age ;  but  more 
particularly  so  at  the  advanced  period  at^  which  Johnson  was  then  arrived.  I  am  sorry 
now  that  I  did  not  insist  on  our  executing  that  scheme.  ^  Besides  the  other  objects  of 
curiosity  and  observation,  to  have  seen  my  illustrious  friend  received,  as  he  probably 
would  have  been,  by  a  tmnce  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of  talents  and 
acauisitions  as  the  late  King  of  Sweden ;  and  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  information,  and  magnanimity,  astonish  the  world,  would  have  afforded  a 
noble  subject  for  contemplation  and  record.  Tliis  reflection  may  possibly  be  thought  too 
visionary  by  the  more  sedate  and  cold-blooded  part  of  my  readers ;  yet  I  own,  I  frequently 
indulge  it  with  an  earnest,  unavailing  regret. 

S  It  so  happened.    The  letter  was  forwarded  to  my  house  at  Edinburgh. 
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On  Sunday  evenii^g,  Sept  14,  I  arrived  at  Ashbourne,  and 
drove  directly  up  to  Dr.  Taylor's  door.  Dr.  Johnson  arid  he 
appeared  before  I  had  got  out  of  the  post-chaise^  and  w^comed 

me  cordially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the  preceding  night,  and 
gone  to  bed  at  Leek,  in  Staffordshire ;  and  that  when  I  rose  to 
go  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  informed  there  had  been 
an  earthquake,  of  which,  it  seems  the  shock  had  been  felt  in 
some  degree  at  Ashbourne.  Johnson.  *'  Sir,  it  will  be  much 
exaggerated  in  public  talk  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  common 
people  do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts  to  the  objects ; 
nor,  secondly,  do  they  accurately  adapt  their  words  to  their 
thoughts :  they  do  not  mean  to  lie  ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be 
exact,  they  give  you  very  false  accounts.  A  great  part  of  their 
language  is  proverbial  If  any  thing  rocks  at  all,  they  say  ii 
rocks  Uc  a  cradle ;  and  in  this  way  they  go  on." 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  relations  and  friends  being 
introduced,  I  observed  that  it  was  strange  to  consider  how  soon 
it  in  general  wears  away.  Dr.  Taylor  mentioned  a  gentleman 
of  the  neighbourhood  as  the  only  instance  he  had  ever  known 
of  a  person  who  had  endeavoured  to  retain  grief.  He  told  Dr. 
Taylor,  that  after  his  Lady's  death,  which  affected  him  deeply, 
he  resolved  that  the  grie^  which  he  cherished  with  a  kind  01 
sacred  fondness,  should  be  lasting;  but  that  he  found  he 
could  not  keep  it  long.  Johnson.  "  All  grief  for  what  can- 
not in  the  course  of  nature  be  helped,  soon  wears  away ;  in 
some  sooner,  indeed,  in  some  later ;  but  it  never  continues 
very  long,  unless  where  there  is  madness,  such  as  will  make  a 
man  have  pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind,  as  to  imagine  himself  a 
king ;  or  any  other  passion  in  an  unreasonable  way :  for  aU 
unnecessary  grief  is  unwise,  and  therefore  will  not  be  long  re- 
tained by  a  sound  mind.  If,  indeed,  the  cause  of  our  grief  is 
occasioned  by  our  own  misconduct,  if  grief  is  mingled  with 
remorse  of  conscience,  it  should  be  lasting."  Boswell.  "  But, 
Sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man  who  very  soon  forgets  the 
loss  of  a  wife  or  a  friend."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  disapprove  of 
him,  not  because  he  soon  forgets  his  grief;  for  the  sooner  it  is 
forgotten  the  better,  but  because  we  suppose,  that  if  he  forgets 
his  wife  or  his  friend  soon,  he  has  not  had  much  affectioh  for 
them." 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  edition  of 
the  English  Poets,  for  which  he  was  to  write  Prefaces  and 
Lives,  was  not  an  undertaking  directed  by  him :  but  that  he 
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was  to  furnish  a  Preface  and  Life  to  any  poet  the  booksellers 
;)leased.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  do  this  to  any  dunce's 
vorks,  if  they  should  ask  him.  Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir,  and  say 
le  was  a  dunce."  My  friend  seemed  now  not  much  to  relish 
alking  of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that 
ivery  body  commended  such  parts  of  his  "Journey  to  the 
W^estern  Islands,"  as  were  in  their  own  way.  "  For  instance^ 
;said  he),  Mr.  Jackson  (the  all-knowing)  told  me  there  was 
more  good  sense  upon  trade  in  it,  than  he  should  hear  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  year,  except  from  Burke.  Jones  com- 
mended the  part  which  treats  of  language ;  Burke  that  which 
describes  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries." 

After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to  see  the  garden  be- 
longing to  the  school  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  very  prettily 
formed  upon  a  bank,  rising  gradually  behind  the  house.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Langley,  the  head-master,  accompanied  us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a  seat  here,  I  intro- 
duced a  common  subject  of  complaint,  the  very  small  salaries 
which  many  curates  have,  and  I  maintained,  that  no  man 
should  be  invested  with  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  unless 
he  has  a  security  for  such  an  income  as  will  enable  him  to 
appear  respectable ;  that,  therefore,  a  clergyman  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unless  he  gives  him  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  let  him  perform  the  duty  himself. 
Johnson.  "  To  be  sure.  Sir,  it  is  wrong  that  any  clergyman 
should  be  without  a  reasonable  income;  but  as  the  church 
revenues  were  sadly  diminished  at  the  Reformation,  the  clergy 
who  have  livings,  cannot  afford,  in  many  instances,  to  give  good 
salaries  to  curates,  without  leaving  themselves  too  little ;  and, 
if  no  curate  were  to  be  permitted  unless  he  had  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  their  number  would  be  very  small,  which  would 
be  a  disadvantage,  as  then  there  would  not  be  such  choice  in 
the  nursery  for  the  church,  curates  being  candidates  for  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to  their  merit  and  good 
behaviour."  He  explained  the  system  of  the  English  Hierarchy 
exceedingly  well.  "  It  is  not  thought  fit  (said  he)  to  trust  a 
man  with  the  care  of  a  parish  till  he  has  given  proof  as  a  curate 
that  he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust."  This  is  an  excellent  ^Aeory : 
and  if  \hQ  practice  were  according  to  it,  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  admirable  indeed.  However,  as  I  have  heard  Dr. 
Johnson  observe  as  to  the  Universities,  bad  practice  does  not 
infer  that  the  constitution  is  bad. 
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Wo  hftd  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbotirs, 
Ijood  civil  gentltinien,  who  seemed  to  understand  Dr.  Johnson 
very  well,  and  not  to  consider  him  in  the  light  that  a  certain 
]>erHon  did,  who  being  struck,  or  rather  stunned  by  his  voice 
and  manner,  when  he  was  afterwards  asked  what  he  thought  of 
him,  answered,  '*  lie's  a  tremendous  companion.'' 

Juhnsdn  told  me,  that  ''Taylor  was  a  very  sensible  acute 
man,  and  had  a  strong  mind :  that  he  had  great  activity  in 
Homci  rc^spects,  and  yet  such  a  sort  of  indolence,  that  if  you 
jihoulil  put  a  pebble  upon  his  chimney-piece,  you  would  find  it 
therr,  in  the  same  state,  a  year  afterwards.'' 

And  here  is  a  pr()]>er  place  to  give  an  account  of  Johnson's 
humane  and  xealous  interference  in  behalf  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  William  Dudd,  formerly  Prebendary  of  Brecon,  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty;  celebrated  as  a  very 
|H>pular  preacher,  an  encouroger  of  charitable  institutions,  and 
autlunir  of  a  variety  of  works,  chiefly  theological.  Having 
unhappily  cuntraoteil  expensive  habits  of  living,  partly  occa- 
tfiixneil  by  licentiousness  of  manners,  he  in  an  evil  hour,  when 
prt*sst>vl  by  want  of  money,  and  dreading  an  exposure  of  his 
1  iuvmtsiani't^  forged  a  bond  of  which  he  attempted  to  avail 
himsirli  to  sup)H>ri  his  credit,  tlattering  himself  with  hopes  that 
he  n\i^ht  be  able  to  repay  its  amount  without  being  detected. 
The  (H'rsim,  wluv&e  name  he  thus  rashly  and  criminally  pre- 
!iumc\)  to  falsify,  was  the  Karl  of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  had 
In^en  tutvxr,  and  whv\  he  perhaps^  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
tlatterK\l  himself  would  ha\^  generously  paid  the  money  in 
case  oi'  an  alarm  being  taken,  rather  than  sutfer  him  to  fall 
a  vior.xu  tv^  the  dreaUtul  cv^nsev^uences  of  violating  the  law 
A^aius;  ivxr^ery,  the  mv>st  daix^ious  crime  in  a  conunarcial 
c\^x'.u;vy  ;  but  the  uuc'w^uiute  divine  had  the  UKvtifieatioQ  to 
n^ul  ch;^t  he  was  uuscakea  H:s  noble  pupil  appear^  against 
hiii^  and  he  was  «.^^>i!:;*UY  vvnvicce\i, 

)s>hi>soin  toM  ttie  tba:  l^*  l\xtd  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  hitu^  hd^Yu^  Nx*:t  but  «.v:n>?  in  his  compattv^  cuny  years 
jv:evtv\jui  to  ;hi*  ivt-ahI  (^ which  w^  piceci;sely  che  state  of  my 
owa  A^\{UAiatauK^  wiich  l\\i<i'  i  bet  tn  hi*  distress  he  be- 
th^^i^h;  hiawdi  ot'  Toctri$en's  ivr^sjaLsive  tx>w«  s?2  writing;  if 
tuivY  i:  itti^hc  *viiLL  ^.>  oi>rjLiii  x^  !i:3i  chse  xoy-siL  Merer.  He 
dii  iN*c  *i.^vY  5\>  Ixjut  >JirecdY^  i^c;^  excwfiocviiciiry  jis  it  may 
5W<?«jt».  ;bjEvs;^bs  ;h<  latce  Csx:;:^^^'?^  sw:  Kdrcirtjjtcc*  who  wote  a 
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letter  to  Johnson,  asking  him  to  employ  his  pen  in  favour  of 
Dodd.  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  who  was  Johnson's  landlord 
and  next  neighbour  in  Bolt-court,  and  for  whom  he  had  much 
kindness,  was  one  of  Dodd's  friends,  of  whom,  to  the  credit  of 
humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many  who  did  not  desert 
him,  even  after  his  infringement  of  the  law  had  reduced  him  to 
the  state  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death.  Mr.  Allen  told 
me  that  he  carried  Lady  Harrington's  letter  to  Johnson, 
that  Johnson  read  it  walking  up  and  down  his  chamber, 
and  seemed  much  agitated,  after  which  he  said,  "  I  will 
do  what  I  can ; — "  and  certainly  he  did  make  extraordinary 
exertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly  promised  in  one  of  his 
letters,  put  into  my  hands  the  whole  series  of  his  writings  upon 
this  melancholy  occasion,  and  I  shall  present  my  readers  with 
the  abstract  which  I  made  from  the  collection ;  in  doing  which 
I  studied  to  avoid  copying  what  had  appeared  in  print,  and 
now  make  part  of  the  edition  of  "  Johnson's  Works,"  published 
by  the  Booksellers  of  London,  but  taking  care  to  mark 
Johnson's  variations  in  some  of  the  pieces  there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  in  the  first  place,  Dr.  Dodd's  "  Speech  to 
the  Recorder  of  London,"  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of 
death  was  about  to  be  pronounced  upon  him. 

He  wrote  also  "The  Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy 
Brethren,"  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  chapel  of 
Newgate.  According  to  Johnson's  manuscript  it  began  thus 
after  the  text,  IVAat  sliall  I  do  to  be  saved} — **  These  were  the 
words  with  which  the  keeper,  to  whose  custody  Paul  and  Silas 
were  committed  by  their  prosecutors,  addressed  his  prisoners, 
when  he  saw  them  freed  from  their  bonds  by  the  perceptible 
agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was,  therefore,  irresistibly  con- 
vinced that  they  were  not  offenders  against  the  laws,  but 
martyrs  to  the  truth." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me  with  his  own 
hand,  on  a  copy  of  this  sermon  which  is  now  in  my  possession, 
such  passages  as  were  added  by  Dr.  Dodd.  They  are  not 
many :  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  printed 
copy,  and  attend  to  what  I  mention,  will  be  satisfied  of  this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd,  and  he  also 
inserted  this  sentence,  "You  see  with  what  confusion  and 
dishonour  I  now  stand  before  you ; — no  more  in  the  pulpit  of 
instruction,  but  on  this  humble  seat  with  yourselves."  The 
notes  are  entirely  Dodd's  own,  and  Johnson's  writing  ends  at 
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the  words,  **  the  thief  whom  he  pardoned  on  the  cross."     What 
follows  was  supplied  by  £>r.  Dodd  himself. 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  the  above- 
mentioned  collection*  are  two  letters,  one  to  the  Lord  ChanceUor 
Baihurst,  vnot  Lord  North,  as  is  erroneously  supposed,)  and 
one  to  Lord  Mansneid : — A  Petition  from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the 
King  ; — A  Petition  from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the  Queen ; — Observ- 
ations ot  some  length  inserted  in  the  news-papers,  on  occasion 
of  tLirl  Pervrv's  ha^•ing  presented  to  his  Majesty  a  petition  for 
inea*v  :o  Pv.Hiii.  signed  by  twenty  thousand  people,  but  all  in 
vaiiv  He  :oiii  me  that  he  had  also  written  a  petition  from  the 
o;:v  .^f  I.v.^r.don;  ''but  {said  he,  with  a  significant  smile)  they 


wi'*.^*^  :r.''  * 


V>.e  .*ist  of  these  articles  which  Johnson  wrote  is  "  Dr.  Dodd's 
'.ast  solemn  Declaration,"  which  he  left  with  the  sheriff  at  the 
■.^uice  of  execution.  Here  also  my  friend  mazi^ed  the  variations 
on  a  copy  of  that  piece  now  in  my  possession.  I>odd  inserted, 
•'  I  never  knew  or  attended  to  the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the 
needful  minuteness  of  painful  ceconomy ; "  and  in  the  next 
sentence  he  introduced  the  words  which  I  distinguish  by 
iCaSL'ks  :  *"  My  life  for  some  feiv  unhappy  years  past  has  been 
Jr^Lidfuiiy  erroneous J^  Johnson's  expression  was  hypocriii€al\ 
but  his  remark  on  the  margin  is  "  With  this  he  said  he  could 
not  charge  himself." 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what  part  of  the  "  Occasional 
Papers,"  concerning  Dr.  Dodd's  miserable  situation,  came  from 
:he  pen  of  Johnson,  I  shall  proceed  to  present  my  readers  with 
uiy  record  of  the  unpublished  writings  relating  to  that  extra- 
K\ndinary  and  interesting  matter. 

I  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr.  Dodd,  May  23, 

1  Having:  unexpectedly,  by  the  fiiTour  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  London  Field,  Hackney,  seen 
the  ori)^nai  in  Johnson's  hand- writing,  of  '*  The  Petition  of  the  City  of  Londoa  to  his 

rith 


\tjkiesty.  in  favour  of  Dr.  Dodd,"  I  now  present  it  to  my  readers,  with  such  pasages  as 
«vre  omitted  inclosed  in  crotchets,  and  the  additions  or  variations  marked  in  itaUcks. 

"That  William  Dodd,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  lying  under  sentence  of  death  im  fmur 
^jt/^sty's  gtu>l  tf  Ncn.*'^ate,  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  nas  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  set  a 
j^tul  and  laudable  example  of  diligence  in  his  calling,  [and  au  we  hav«  reason  to 
>«lieve,  has  exercised  his  ministry  with  great  fidelity  and  efficacy,]  wkick^  m  mumj 
mts^fices^  has  produced  tJu  msst  happy  efftct. 

"  Ibat  he  has  been  the  first  institutor,  [or]  tuui  a  very  earnest  and  active  promocer  of 
,«veral  modes  of  useful  charity,  and  [that]  therefore  [he]  may  be  considered  as  having 
.>««a  on  many  occasions  a  benefactor  to  the  publick. 

■*  iThat  when  they  consider  his  past  life,  they  are  willing  to  suppose  his  late  crime  to 
^ve  b^'^n  not  the  consequence  of  habitual  depravity,  but  the  si^gestion  of  some  sadden 
1^  violent  temptation.] 

'  [That]  Your  Petitionen  therefore  considering  his  case,  as  in  some  of  its  drcnmstaocei 

uii|)recedented  and  peculiar,  and  enconntgtd  by  your  Majesty s  knonm  cUmtney^  [tbey] 

.uMC  humbly  recommend  the  said  William  Dodd  to  [his]  your  Majesty's  most  gradoos 

tjotideratien.  in  hopes  that  he  will  be  found  not  altogether  [unfit]  unmortky  to  stand  an 

— '*'-  -^  '^.oyal  Mercy." 
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1777,  in  which  "The  Convict's  Address"  seems  clearly  to 
be  meant: 

"  I  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  Sir,  with  a  sense  of  your 
extreme  benevolence  towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find  words 
equal  to  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.     ♦     *     ♦    ♦ 

"You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  need  the  slightest 
hint  from  me,  of  what  infinite  utility  the  Speech  ^  on  the  awe* 
ful  day  has  been  to  me.  I  experience,  every  hour,  some  good 
effect  from  it.  I  am  sure  that  effects  still  more  salutary  and 
important  must  follow  from  your  kind  and  intended  favour,  I 
will  labour — God  being  my  helper, — to  do  justice  to  it  from  the 
pulpit.  I  am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  constantly  to  deliver 
from  thence,  in  all  their  mighty  force  and  power,  not  a  soul  could 
be  left  unconvinced  and  unpersuaded."  ♦♦****^t* 

He  added  "  May  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward,  with  his 
choicest  comforts,  your  philanthropick  actions,  and  enable  me 
at  all  times  to  express  what  I  feel  of  the  high  and  uncommon 
obligations  which  I  owe  to  the  first  man  in  our  times." 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  he  writes,  begging  Dr.  Johnson's 
assistance  in  framing  a  supplicatory  letter  to  his  Majesty: 

"  If  his  Majesty  could  be  moved  of  his  royal  clemency  to 
spare  me  and  my  family  the  horrours  and  ignominy  oidkpublick 
deaths  which  the  fubiick  itself  is  solicitous  to  wave,  and  to  grant 
me  in  some  silent  distant  comer  of  the  globe  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I  would  bless 
his  clemency  and  be  humbled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  when  in  church.  He 
stooped  down  and  read  it,  and  wrote,  when  he  went  home,  the 
following  letter  for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King : 

"SIR, 

"  May  it  not  offend  your  Majesty,  that  the  most  miserable 
of  men  applies  himself  to  your  clemency,  as  his  last  hope  and 
his  last  refuge ;  that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and  humbly 
implored  by  a  clergyman,  whom  your  Laws  and  Judges  have 
condemned  to  the  horrour  and  ignominy  of  a  publick  execution, 
"I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enormity  of  its  con- 
sequences, and  the  danger  of  its  example.  Nor  have  I  the 
confidence  to  petition  for  impunity;  but  humbly  hope,  that 
publick  security  may  be  established,  without  the  spectacle  of  a 
clergyman  dragged  through  the  streets,  to  a  death  of  infamy, 
amidst  th^  derision  of  the  profligate  and  profane;  and  that 

1  His  Speech  at  the  Old  Bailey,  %vben  found  guilty. 
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justice  may  be  satisfied  with  irrevocable  exile,  peqietoal  disgrace^ 
and  hopeless  penury. 

"  My  life,  Sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  mankind.  I  have 
benefited  many.  But  my  offences  against  God  are  number- 
less, and  I  have  had  little  time  for  repentance.  Preserve  me, 
Sir,  by  your  prerogative  of  mercy,  from  the  necessity  of  wppeai" 
ing  unprepared  at  that  tribunal,  befcNre  whidi  Kings  and 
Subjects  must  stand  at  last  together.  Permit  me  to  hide  my 
guilt  in  some  obscure  comer  of  a  fordgn  country,  vdiere^  if  I 
can  ever  attain  confidence  to  hope  that  my  prayers  will  be 
heard,  they  shall  be  poured  with  aU  the  favour  of  gratitude  far 
the  life  and  happiness  of  your  Majesty.    I  am.  Sir, 

"Your  Maj^t/si  ^c** 

Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows : 

"  To  Dr.  Dodd. 
"sir, 
**I   MOST  seriously  enjoin  you  not  to  let  it  be  at  all 
known  that  I  have  written  this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy  to 
Mr.  Allen  in  a  cover  to  me.     I  hope  I  need  not  tdl  you,  that 
I  wish  it  success. — But  do  not  indulge  hope. — ^TeU  nobody.* 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Allen  was  pitched  on  to  assist  in 
this  melancholy  office,  for  he  was  a  great  fiiend  of  Mr.  Akerman, 
the  keeper  of  Newgate.  Dr.  Johnson  never  went  to  see  Dr. 
Dodd.  He  said  to  me,  "  it  would  have  done  Jiim  more  harm, 
than  good  to  Dodd,  who  once  eicpressed  a  desire  to  see  him, 
but  not  earnestly." 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  20th  of  June,  wrote  the  following  letter : 
"^To  THE  Right  Honourablk  Charles  Jenkinsok. 


((< 


SIR, 

"  Since  the  conviction  and  condemnation  of  Dr.  Dodd,  I 
have  had,  by  the  intervention  of  a  firiend,  some  intercourse 
widi  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  ojnnion 
by  tenderness  and  commiseration.  Whatever  -be  the  crime,  it 
is  not  easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  delinquent,  without  a 
wish  that  his  life  may  be  spared ;  at  least  when  no  life  has  been 
taken  away  by  him.  I  will,  therefore^  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  some  reasons  for  which  I  wis^  this  unhappy  being 
to  escape  the  utmost  rigour  of  his  sentence. 

''  He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first  clergyman  <^  oar 
church  who  has  suffered  pubUck  execution  for  immc^ality ;  and 
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I  know  not  whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  interests  of 
religion  to  bury  such  an  offender  in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual 
exile,  than  to  expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the  gallows,  to  all 
who  for  any  reason  are  enemies  to  the  clergy. 

"  The  supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages,  paid  some  attention  to 
the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  that  voice  does  not  least  deserve 
to  be  heard,  when  it  calls  out  for  mercy.  There  is  now  a  very 
general  desire  that  Dodd's  life  should  be  spared.  More  is  not 
wished ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  too  much  to  be  granted. 

"  If  you,  Sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  enforcing  tiiese  reasons, 
you  may,  perhaps,  think  them  worthy  of  consideration :  but 
whatever  you  determine,  I  most  respectfully  intreat  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  pardon  for  this  intrusion.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with  invidious  remarks, 
that  to  this  letter  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  by  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool),  and  that  he  did  not 
even  deign  to  shew  the  common  civility  of  owning  the  receipt 
of  it.  I  could  not  but  wonder  at  such  conduct  in  the  noble 
Lord,  whose  own  character  and  just  elevation  in  life,  I  thought, 
must  have  impressed  him  with  all  due  regard  for  great  abilities 
3uid  attainments.  As  the  story  had  been  much  talked  of,  and 
apparently  from  good  authority,  I  could  not  but  have  animad- 
verted upon  it  in  this  work,  had  it  been  as  was  alledged ;  but 
from  my  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  having  found  reason  to  think 
that  there  might  be  a  mistake,  I  presumed  to  write  to  his  Lord- 
ship, requesting  an  explanation;  and  it  is  with  the  sincerest 
pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  assure  the  world,  that  there  is  no 
Ibundation  for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to  some  neglect,  or 
iccident,  Johnson's  letter  never  came  to  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
lands.  I  should  have  thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  that  noble 
Lord  had  undervalued  my  illustrious  friend ;  but  instead  of 
:his  being  the  case,  his  Lordship,  in  the  very  polite  answer  with 
vhich  he  was  pleased  immediately  to  honour  me,  thus  expresses 
limself : — **  I  have  always  respected  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
ind  admire  his  writings ;  and  I  frequently  read  many  parts  of 
;hem  with  pleasure  and  great  improvement." 

All  applications  for  the  Royal  Mercy  having  failed,  Dr.  Dodd 
prepared  himself  for  death ;  and,  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude, 
vrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  follows : 
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"June  25,  Midnight 
"  Accept,  thou  great  and  goad  heart,  my  earnest  and  fervent 
thanks  and  prayers  for  all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in 
my  behalf. — Oh !  Dr.  Johnson  I  as  I  sought  your  knowledge 
at  an  early  hour  in  life,  would  to  heaven  I  had  cultivated  the 
love  and  acquaintance  of  so  excellent  a  man  J — I  pray  God 
most  sincerely  to  bless  you  with  the  highest  transports — ^the 
infelt  satisfaction  of  humane  and  benevolent  exertions  ! — ^And 
admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the  realms  of  bliss  before 
you,  I  shall  hail  your  arrival  there  with  transports,  and  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  that  you  was  my  Comforter,  my  Advocate,  and 
my  Friend  \    God  be  ever  with  you  \ " 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd  this  solemn  and 
soothing  letter: 

"To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Dodd. 
"  dear  sir, 

"  That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  is  now  coming 
upon  you.  Outward  circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts 
of  men,  are  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal  being  about  to 
stand  the  trial  for  eternity,  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Be  comforted  :  your  crime,  morally  or  religiously 
considered,  has  no  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  It  corrupted 
no  man's  principles;  it  attacked  no  man's  life.  It  involves 
only  a  temporary  and  reparable  injiuy.  Of  this,  and  of  all 
other  sins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent ;  and  may  God,  who 
knoweth  our  fraility,  and  desireth  not  our  death,  accept  your 
repentance,  for  the  sake  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

"  In  requital  of  those  well  intended  offices  which  you  are 
pleased  so  emphatically  to  acknowledge,  let  me  beg  that  you 
make  in  your  devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare,  I 
am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson." 

«*  June  26,  1777.** 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found  written,  in  Johnson's 
own  hand,  **  Next  day,  June  27,  he  was  executed." 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with  an  useful  applica- 
tion, let  us  now  attend  to  the  reflections  of  Johnson  at  the  end 
of  the  **  Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  the  unfortunate  Dr. 
Dodd. — "  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man  whom  we  have 
seen  exulting  in  popularity,  and  sunk  in   shame.      For  his 
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eputation,  which  no  man  can  give  to  himself,  those  who  con- 
erred  it  are  to  answer.  Of  his  publick  ministry  the  means  of 
udging  were  sufficiently  attainable.  He  must  be  allowed  to 
Dreach  well,  whose  sermons  strike  his  audience  with  forcible 
:onviction.  Of  his  life,  those  who  thought  it  consistent  with 
lis  doctrine,  did  not  originally  form  false  notions.  He  was  at 
irst  what  he  endeavoured  to  make  others  ;  but  the  world  broke 
iown  his  resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased  to  exemplify  his  own 
nstructions. 

"  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his  faults,  tremble  at  his 
punishment;  and  those  whom  he  impressed  from  the  pulpit 
ivith  religious  sentiments,  endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by  con- 
sidering the  regret  and  self-abhorrence  with  which  he  reviewed 
n  prison  his  deviations  from  rectitude."  ^ 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  his  happy  discriminative 
manner,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of  Derbyshire. 
"  There  was  (said  he)  no  sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in  Fitzherbert ; 
but.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so  generally  acceptable.  He 
made  every  body  quite  easy,  overpowered  nobody  by  the 
superiority  of  his  talents,  made  no  man  think  worse  of  himself 
by  being  his  rival,  seemed  always  to  listen,  did  not  oblige  you 
to  hear  much  from  him,  and  did  not  oppose  what  you  said. 
Every  body  liked  him ;  but  he  had  no  friend,  as  I  understand 
the  word,  nobody  with  whom  he  exchanged  intimate  thoughts. 
People  were  willing  to  think  well  of  every  thing  about  him.  A 
gentleman  was  making  an  affected  rant,  as  many  people  do,  of 
great  feelings  about  *his  dear  son,'  who  was  at  school  near 
London ;  how  anxious  he  was  lest  he  might  be  ill,  and  what  he 
would  give  to  see  him.  *  Can*t  you  (said  Fitzherbert,)  take  a 
post-chaise  and  go  to  him  ?  *  This,  to  be  sure,  finished  the 
affected  man,  but  there  was  not  much  in  it.^  However,  this 
was  circulated  as  wit  for  a  whole  winter,  and  I  believe  part  of 
a  summer  too ;  a  proof  that  he  was  no  very  witty  man.  He 
was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  a  man  will 
please  more  upon  the  whole  by  negative  qualities  than  by 

1  [See  Dr.  Johnson's  final  opinion  concerning  Dr.  Dodd,  in  tlus  rolume  under  April  iS, 
1783.— M.] 

2  Dr.  Gisbome,  Physician  to  his  Majesty's  Household,  has  obligingly  communicated 
to  me  a  fuller  account  of  this  stcx'y  than  had  reached  Dr.  Johnson.  The  affected  Gentle- 
man was  the  late  Fohn  Gilbert  Cooper,  Esq.,  authour  of  a  Life  of  Socrates,  and  of  some 
poems  in  Dodsley^  collection.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  found  him  one  morning,  apparently,  in 
such  violent  agitation,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  his  son,  as  to  seem  beyond  the 
power  of  comfort.  At  length,  however,  he  exclaimed,  "  I'll  write  an  Elcey."  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  being  satisfied,  by  this,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  emotions,  slyly  said,  "  Had  not 
you  better  take  a  post-chaise  and  go  and  see  him?"  It  was  tne  shrewdness  of  tho 
insinuation  which  made  the  story  be  circulated. 
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positive;  by  never  offending,  than  by  giving  a  great  deal  of 
delight.  In  the  first  place,  men  hate  more  steadily  than  they 
love ;  and  if  I  have  said  something  to  hurt  a  man  once,  I  shall 
not  get  the  better  of  this,  by  saying  many  things  to  please 
him." 

Tuesday,  September  i6,  Dr.  Johnson  having  mentioned  to 
me  the  extraordinary  size  and  price  of  some  cattle  reared  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  I  rode  out  with  our  host,  surveyed  his  farm,  and 
was  shewn  one  cow  which  he  had  sold  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas,  and  another  for  which  he  had  been  offered  a 
hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor  thus  described  to  me  his  old 
school-fellow  and  friend,  Johnson :  "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very 
clear  head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay  imagination ; 
but  there  is  no  disputing  with  him.  He  will  not  hear  you,  and 
having  a  louder  voice  than  you,  must  roar  you  down." 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  to  like  the 
Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  :  I  had  been  much  pleased  with  them  at  a  very  early 
age :  the  impression  still  remained  on  my  mind ;  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the  Honourable  Andrew 
Erskine,  himself  both  a  good  poet  and  a  good  critick,  who 
thought  Hamilton  as  true  a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his 
not  having  fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson,  upon  repeated 
occasions,  while  I  was  at  Ashbourne,  talked  slightingly  of 
Hamilton.  He  said,  there  was  no  power  of  thinking  in  his 
verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one,  nothing  better  than  what  you 
generally  find  in  magazines ;  and  that  the  highest  praise  they 
deserved  was,  that  they  were  very  well  for  a  gentleman  to  hand 
about  among  his  friends.  He  said  the  imitation  of  Ne  sit 
ancillcB  tibi  amory  6f»c,  was  too  solemn ;  he  read  part  of  it  at 
the  beginning.  He  read  the  beautiful  pathetick  song,  "Ah 
the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate,"  and  did  not  seem  to  give 
attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to  think  tender  elegant 
strains,  but  laughed  at  the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation, 
wishes  and  blushes^  reading  wushes — ^and  there  he  stopped. 
He  owned  that  the  epitaph  on  Lord  Newhall  was  pretty  well 
done.  He  read  the  "  Inscription  in  a  Summer-house,"  and  a 
little  of  the  imitations  of  Horace's  Epistles  ;  but  said  he  found 
nothing  to  make  him  desire  to  read  on.  When  I  urged  that 
there  were  some  good  poetical  passages  in  the  book,  "  Where 
(said  he,)  will  you  find  so  large  a  collection  without  some?" 
I  thought  the  description  of  Winter  might  obtain  his  appro- 
bation : 
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*'  See  Winter,  from  the  frozen  north 
Drives  his  iron  chariot  forth  1 
His  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweeda's  silver  flood  constrains,"  &c. 

le  asked  why  an  "  iron  chariot"  ?  and  said  "  icy  chains  "  was  an 
>ld  image.  I  was  struck  with  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  and 
omewhat  sorry  that  a  poet  whom  I  had  long  read  with  fond- 
less,  was  not  approved  by  Dr.  Johnson.  I  comforted  myself 
rith  thinking  that  the  beauties  were  too  delicate  for  his  robust 
perceptions.  Garrick  maintained  that  he  had  not  a  taste  for 
he  finest  productions  of  genius  :  but  I  was  sensible,  that  when 
le  took  the  trouble  to  analyse  critically,  he  generally  convinced 
IS  that  he  was  right 

In  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward,  of  Lichfield,  who 
iras  passing  through  Ashbourne  in  his  way  home,  drank  tea 
rith  us.  Johnson  described  him  thus: — "Sir,  his  ambition 
s  to  be  a  fine  talker ;  so  he  goes  to  Buxton,  and  such  places, 
ehere  he  may  find  companies  to  listen  to  him.  And,  Sir,  he  is 
.  valetudinarian,  one  of  those  who  are  always  mending  them- 
elves.  I  do  not  know  a  more  disagreeable  character  than  a 
valetudinarian,  who  thinks  he  may  do  any  thing  that  is  for  his 
ase,  and  indulges  himself  in  the  grossest  freedoms :  Sir,  he 
)rings  himself  to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a  stye." 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he  said,  it  was  because 
le  had  omitted  to  have  himself  blooded  four  days  after  a  quarter 
)f  a  year's  interval.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  great  dabbler  in 
)hysick,  disapproved  much  of  periodical  bleeding.  *'  For  (said 
le)  you  accustom  yourself  to  an  evacuation  which  Natiure 
:annot  perform  of  herself,  and  therefore  she  cannot  help  you, 
hould  you  from  forgetfulness  or  any  other  cause  omit  it ;  so 
^ou  may  be  suddenly  suffocated.  You  may  accustom  yourself 
o  other  periodical  evacuations,  because  should  you  omit  them, 
>Jature  can  supply  the  omission ;  but  Nature  cannot  open  a 
^ein  to  blood  you."  ^ — "  I  do  not  like  to  take  an  emetick,  ^said 
Taylor,)  for  fear  of  breaking  some  small  vessels." — **  Poh  !  (said 
ohnson,)  if  you  have  so  many  things  that  will  break,  you  had 
)etter  break  your  neck  at  once,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  You 
vill  break  no  small  vessels :  "  (blowing  with  high  derision.^ 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David  Hume's  persisting 
n  his  infidelity,  when  he  was  dying,  shocked  me  much. 
OHNSON.  "  Why  should  it  shock  you,  Sir  ?  Hume  owned  he 
lad  never  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention.     Here  then 

1  [Nature,  however,  may  supply  the  evacuiUion  by  an  haemorrhage. — Kbarnbv.] 
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was  a  man  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of 
religion,  and  had  continually  turned  his  mind  the  other  way.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  prospect  of  death  would  alter  his 
way  of  thinking,  unless  God  should  send  an  angel  to  set  him 
right."  I  said,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  anni- 
hilation gave  Hume  no  pain.  Johnson.  "  It  was  not  so,  Sir.  He 
had  a  vanity  in  being  thought  easy.  It  is  more  probable  that 
he  should  assume  an  appearance  of  ease,  than  so  very  improb- 
able a  thing  should  be,  as  a  man  not  afraid  of  going  (as, 
in  spite  of  his  delusive  theory,  he  cannot  be  sure  but  he  may 
go),  into  an  unknown  state,  and  not  being  uneasy  at  leaving  all 
he  knew.  And  you  are  to  consider,  that  upon  his  own 
principle  of  annihilation  he  had  no  motive  to  speak  the  truth." 
The  horrour  of  death,  which  I  had  always  observed  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  appeared  strong  to-night.  I  ventured  to  tell  him, 
that  I  had  been,  for  moments  in  my  life,  not  afraid  of  death ; 
therefore  I  could  suppose  another  man  in  that  state  of  mind 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time.  He  said,  "  he  never  had  a 
moment  in  which  death  was  not  terrible  to  him."  He  added, 
that  it  had  been  observed,  that  scarce  any  man  dies  in  publick, 
but  with  apparent  resolution ;  from  that  desire  of  praise  which 
never  quits  us.  I  said,  Dr.  Dodd  seemed  to  be  willing  to  die, 
and  full  of  hopes  of  happiness.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  Dr.  Dodd  would 
have  given  both  his  hands  and  both  his  legs  to  have  lived 
The  better  a  man  is,  the  more  afraid  is  he  of  death,  having  a 
clearer  view  of  infinite  purity."  He  owned,  that  our  being  in 
an  unhappy  uncertainty  as  to  our  salvation,  was  mysterious; 
and  said,  "  Ah !  we  must  wait  till  we  are  in  another  state  of 
being,  to  have  many  things  explained  to  us.''  Even  the 
powerful  mind  of  Johnson  seemed  foiled  by  futurity.  But  I 
thought,  that  the  gloom  of  uncertainty  in  solemn  religious 
speculation,  being  mingled  with  hojpe,  was  yet  more  consolatory 
than  the  emptiness  of  infidelity.  A  man  can  live  in  thick  air, 
but  perishes  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  remark  which  I  told 
him  was  made  to  me  by  General  Paoli : — "  That  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  afraid  of  death  ;  and  that  those  who  at  the  time  of 
dying  are  not  afraid,  are  not  thinking  of  death,  but  of  applause, 
or  something  else,  which  keeps  death  out  of  their  sight :  so 
that  all  men  are  equally  afraid  of  death  when  they  see  it; 
only  some  have  a  power  of  turning  their  sight  away  from  it 
better  than  others." 

On   Wednesday,  September   17,   Dr.   Butter,   physician  at 
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Derby,  drank  tea  with  us ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  should  go  on  Friday  and  dine  with  him.  Johnson  said, 
"  I'm  glad  of  Qiis."  He  seemed  weary  of  the  untformity  of  life 
at  Dr.  Taylor's. 

Talking  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing  a  life^  a  man's 
peculiarities  should  be  mentioned,  because  they  mark  his 
character.  Johnson.  ''Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  peculi- 
arities :  the  question  is,  whether  a  man's  vices  should  be 
mentioned ;  for  instance,  whether  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Addison  and  Pamell  drank  too  freely ;  for  people  will  probably 
more  easily  indulge  in  drinking  from  knowing  this;  so  that 
more  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example,  than  good  by  telling  the 
whole  truth.''  Here  was  an  instance  of  his  varyii^  from 
himself  in  talk ;  for  when  Lord  Hailes  and  he  sat  one  morning 
calmly  conversing  in  my  house  at  Edinburgh,  I  well  remember 
that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained,  that  "  If  a  man  is  to  write 
A  Fanegyrick,  he  may  keep  vices  out  of  sight:  but  if  he 
professes  to  write  A  Life^  he  must  represent  it  really  as  it 
was ; "  and  when  I  objected  to  the  danger  of  telling  that 
Parnell  drank  to  excess,  he  said,  that  **  it  would  produce  an 
instructive  caution  to  avoid  drinking,  when  it  was  seen,  that 
even  the  learning  and  genius  of  Parnell  could  be  debased  by 
it"  And  in  the  Hebrides  he  maintained,  as  appears  from  my 
•*  Journal,"^  that  a  man's  intimate  friend  should  mention  his 
faults,  if  he  writes  his  life. 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  to  his  Whig  friend,  a  violent  argument  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  as  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of  England  at  this 
time  towards  the  Royal  Family  of  Stuart.  He  grew  so  out- 
rageous as  to  say,  "  that,  if  England  were  fairly  polled,  the 
present  King  would  be  sent  away  to-night,  and  his  adherents 
hanged  to-morrow."  Taylor,  who  was  as  violent  a  Whig  as 
Johnson  was  a  Tory,  was  roused  by  this  to  a  pitch  of  bellow- 
ing. He  denied,  loudly,  what  Johnson  said ;  and  maintained, 
that  there  was  an  abhorrence  against  the  Stuart  family,  though 
he  admitted  that  the  people  were  not  much  attached  to  the 
present  King.^  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  state  of  the  country  is 
this  :  the  people  knowing  it  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this 
King  has  not  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  and  there  being 

1  Journal  of  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides.  3rd  edit.  f).  940  (Sep.  32). 

B  I)r.  Taylor  was  very  ready  to  make  this  admission,  because  the  party  with  which  he 
was  connected  was  not  in  power.  There  was  then  some  truth  in  it,  owmg  to  the  pertin- 
acity of  factious  clamour.  Had  he  lived  till  now,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  deny  that  his  Msyesty  possesses  the  warmest  affection  of  his  people. 
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no  hope  that  he  who  has  it  can  be  restored,  have  grown  col 
and  indifferent  upon  the  subject  of  loyalty,  and  have  no  wan 
attachment  to  any  King.  They  would  not,  therefore,  risk  an 
thing  to  restore  the  exiled  family.  They  would  not  give  twent 
shillings  a  piece  to  bring  it  about  But  if  a  mere  vote  could  d 
it,  there  would  be  twenty  to  one ;  at  least,  there  would  be 
very  great  majority  of  voices  for  it.  For,  Sir,  you  are  t 
consider,  that  all  those  who  think  a  King  has  a  right  to  hi 
crown,  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the  just  opinior 
would  be  for  restoring  the  King  who  certainly  has  the  hereditar 
right,  could  he  be  trusted  with  it ;  in  which  there  would  be  n 
danger  now,  when  laws  and  every  thing  else  are  so  muc 
advanced :  and  every  King  will  govern  by  the  laws.  And  yo 
must  also  consider.  Sir,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  other  sid 
to  oppose  to  this  :  for  it  is  not  alledged  by  any  one  that  th 
present  family  has  any  inherent  right :  so  that  the  Whigs  coul< 
not  have  a  contest  between  two  rights." 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  question  as  to  hereditar 
right  were  to  be  tried  by  a  poll  of  the  people  of  England,  to  b 
sure  the  abstract  doctrine  would  be  given  in  favour  of  th 
family  of  Stuart ;  but  he  said,  the  conduct  of  that  family,  whicl 
occasioned  their  expulsion,  was  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  th 
people,  that  they  would  not  vote  for  a  restoration.  Di 
Johnson,  I  think,  was  contented  with  the  admission  as  to  th 
hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original  point  in  dispute,  vu 
what  the  people  upon  the  whole  would  do,  taking  in  right  an< 
affection ;  for  he  said,  people  were  afraid  of  a  change,  evei 
though  they  think  it  right.  Dr.  Taylor  said  something  of  th< 
slight  foundation  of  the  hereditary  right  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
"  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded  to  the  ful 
right  of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose  commoi 
source  had  the  undisputed  right.  A  right  to  a  throne  is  like  i 
right  to  any  thing  else.  Possession  is  sufficient,  where  n< 
better  right  can  be  shown.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Roya 
Family  of  England,  as  it  is  now  with  the  King  of  France 
for  as  to  the  firet  beginning  of  the  right  we  are  in  the  dark.' 

Thursday,  September  i8.  Last  night  Dr.  Johnson  ha( 
proposed  that  the  crystal  lustre,  or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor'i 
large  room,  should  be  lighted  up  some  time  or  other.  Taylo: 
said,  it  should  be  lighted  up  next  night.  "That  will  d< 
very  well,  (said  I,)  for  it  is  Dr.  Johnson's  birth-day."  When  w< 
were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had  desired  me  not  t< 
mention  his  birth-day.     He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this  thru 
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that  I  mentioned  it,  and  said  (somewhat  sternly,)^'  he  would 
not  have  the  lustre  lighted  the  next  day." 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday  when  I  men- 
tioned his  birth-day,  came  to  dinner  to-day,  and  plagued  him 
unintentionally,  by  wishing  him  joy.  I  know  not  why  he 
disliked  having  his  birth-day  mentioned,  unless  it  were  that 
it  reminded  him  of  his  approaching  nearer  to  death,  of  which 
he  had  a  constant  dread. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  formerly 
gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and  much  distressed  by  the  fear  of 
death,  but  was  now  uniformly  placid,  and  contemplated  his 
dissolution  without  any  perturbation.  *'Sir,  ^said  Johnson,) 
this  is  only  a  disordered  imagination  taking  a  different  turn." 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all  the  English 
Poets  who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems.  Johnson  told 
me,  **that  a  Mr.  Coxeter,^  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the 
greatest  length  towards  this ;  having  collected,  I  think,  about 
five  himdred  volumes  of  poets  whose  works  were  little  known ; 
but  that  upon  his  death  Tom  Osborne  bought  them,  and  they 
were  dispersed,  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to 
see  any  series  complete ;  and  in  every  volume  of  poems 
something  good  may  be  found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  literature  had 
got  into  a  bad  style  of  Poetry  of  late.  "  He  puts  (said  he)  a  very 
common  thing  in  a  strange  dress  till  he  does  not  kiiow  it 
himself,  and  thinks  other  people  do  not  know  it"  Boswell. 
'*  That  is  owing  to  his  being  so  much  versant  in  old  English 
poetry."  Johnson.  "What  is  that  to  the  purpose,  Sir?  If 
I  say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing  to  his  taking 

much  drink,  the  matter  is  not  mended.    No,  Sir, has 

taken  to  an  odd  mode.     For  example ;  he'd  write  thus  : 

'  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell. 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray.* 

Gray  evening  is  common  enough  ;  but  evening  gray  he'd  think 
fine. — Stay ; — we'll  make  out  the  stanza  : 

*  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray : 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell. 
What  is  bliss?  and  which  the  way  ?*" 

1  [Thomas  Coxeter,  Esq..  who  had  also  made  a  laree  collection  of  old  playSi  uid  from 
whose  manuscript  notes  toe  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  by  Shieis  and  Gibber,  were 
principally  complied,  as  should  have  been  mentioned  in  a  former  page.  See  p.  aa  and 
33  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Coxeter  was  bred  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  died  in 
London,  April  17, 1747,  in  his  fifty>ninth  year.  A  particular  account  of  him  may  be  found 
in  '*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine    for  Z78Z,  p.  273. — M.j 
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BoswELL.  "But  why  smite  his  bosom,  Sir?"  Johnson. 
"  Why  to  shew  he  was  in  earnest,"  (smiling). — He  at  an  after 
period  added  the  following  stanza : 

"  Thus  I  spoke ;  and  speaking  sigh'd  ; 
— Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear ; — 
"When  the  smUing  sage  reply'd — 
—Come,  my  Uul,  and  drink  some  beer."  ^ 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very  good  solemn 
poetry,  as  also  the  first  three  lines  of  the  second.  Its  last  line 
IS  an  excellent  burlesque  surprize  on  gloomy  sentimental 
enquirers.  And,  perhaps,  the  advice  is  as  good  as  can  be 
given  to  a  low-spirited  dissatisfied  being : — "  Don't  trouble 
your  head  with  sickly  thinking  :  take  a  cup,  and  be  merry." 

Friday,  September  19,  after  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
set  out  in  Dr.  Taylor's  chaise  to  go  to  Derby.  The  day  was 
fine,  and  we  resolved  to  go  by  Keddleston,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Scarsdale,  that  I  might  see  his  Lordship's  fine  house.  I  was 
struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  building;  and  the  ex- 
tensive park,  with  the  finest  verdure,  covered  with  deer,  and 
cattle,  and  sheep,  delighted  me.  The  number  of  old  oaks,  of 
an  immense  size,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  respectful  admiration: 
for  one  of  them  sixty  pounds  was  offered.  The  excellent 
smooth  gravel  roads ;  the  large  piece  of  water  formed  by  his 
Lordship  from  some  small  brooks,  with  a  handsome  barge 
upon  it;  the  venerable  Gothick  church,  now  the  family 
chapel,  just  by  the  house ;  in  short,  the  grand  group  of  objects 
agitated  and  distended  my  mind  in  a  most  agreeable  marmer. 
"  One  should  think  (said  I,)  that  the  proprietor  of  all  this  must 
be  happy." — "  Nay,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  all  this  excludes  but 
one  evil — poverty."  ^ 

1  As  some  of  my  readers  may  be  gratified  bv  reading  the  progress  of  this  little  com* 
position,  I  shall  insert  it  from  my  notes.  "When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  sitting 
t^ie-d-tite  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  May  9,  1778.  he  said,  '  Whtrt  b  bliss,'  would  be  better. 
He  then  added  a  ludicrous  stanza,  but  woula  not  repeat  it,  lest  I  should  take  it  down.  It 
was  somewhat  as  follows  ;  the  last  line  I  am  sure  I  remember : 

*  While  I  thus  cried, 

seer. 
The  hoary  reply'd, 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.' 

"  In  spring.  1779,  when  in  better  humour,  he  made  the  second  stanza,  as  in  the  text 
There  was  only  one  variation  afterwards  made  on  my  suggestion,  which  was  changing 
hoary  in  the  third  line  to  smilin^^  both  to  avoid  a  sameness  with  the  epithet  in  the  first 
line,  and  to  describe  the  hermit  m  his  pleasantry.  He  was  then  very  well  pleased  that  I 
should  preserve  it." 


given.     Let  me  then  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  mention  that  the  lady  mixo  load^  n 
-—  'he  late  Margaret' Montgomerie,  my  very  valuable  wife,  and  the  Tery  affectionate 
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Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well-drest  elderly  house* 
keeper,  a  most  distinct  articulator,  shewed  us  the  house; 
which  I  need  not  describe,  as  there  is  an  account  of  it 
published  in  "  Adams's  Works  in  Architecture."  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  better  of  it  to-day,  than  when  he  saw  it  before ;  for  he 
liad  lately  attacked  it  violently,  saying,  "It  would  do  excel- 
lently for  a  town-hall.  The  large  room  with  the  pillars  (said 
lie)  would  do  for  the  Judges  to  sit  in  at  the  assizes;  the 
circular  room  for  a  jury-chamber;  and  the  room  above  for 
prisoners."  Still  he  thought  the  large  room  ill  lighted,  and  of 
no  use  but  for  dancing  in ;  and  the  bed-chambers  but  in- 
different rooms ;  and  that  the  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was 
injudiciously  laid  out.  Dr.  Taylor  had  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
appearing  pleased  with  the  house.  "  But  (said  he)  that  was 
when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  present.  Politeness  obliges  us  to 
appear  pleased  with  a  man's  works  when  he  is  present  No 
man  will  be  so  ill  bred  as  to  question  you.  You  may  therefore 
pay  compliments  without  saying  what  is  not  true.  I  should 
say  to  Lord  Scarsdale  of  his  large  room,  *  My  Lord,  this  is  the 
most  costly  room  that  I  ever  saw ; '  which  is  true." 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  London,  who  was  visiting  at 
Lord  Scarsdale's,  accompanied  us  through  many  of  the  rooms» 
and  soon  afterwards  my  Lord  himself,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
was  known,  appeared,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house.  We 
talked  of  Mr.  Langton.  Johnson,  with  a  warm  vehemence  of 
affectionate  regard,  exclaimed,  "The  earth  does  not  bear  a 
worthier  man  than  Bennet  Langton."  We  saw  a  good  many 
fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are  described  in  one  of  "  Young's 
Tours."  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  them,  which  the 
housekeeper  put  into  my  hand ;  I  should  like  to  view  them 
at  leisure.  I  was  much  struck  with  Daniel  interpreting 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  by  Rembrandt. — ^We  were  shown  a 
pretty  large  library.  In  his  Lordship's  dressing-room  lay 
Johnson's  small  Dictionary :  he  shewed  it  to  me,  with  some 
eagerness,  saying,  "  Look'ye  !  Qu(b  regio  in  terris  nostri  non 
plena  laborisT  He  observed,  also,  Goldsmith's  "Animated 
Nature;  "and  said,  **  Here's  our  friend  I  The  poor  Doctor 
would  have  been  happy  to  hear  of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expressed  his  love  of  driving 
fast  in  a  post-chaise.  "  If  (said  he)  I  had  no  duties,  and  no 
reference  to  futurity,  I  would  spend  my  life  in  driving  briskly 

mother  of  mv  children,  who,  if  they  inherit  her  good  qualities,  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  tneir  lot.    Dos  fMOigna  ^renium  virtus. 
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in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty  woman ;  but  she  should  be  one 
who  could  understand  me,  and  would  add  something  to  the 
conversation."  I  observed,  that  we  were  this  day  to  stop  just 
where  the  Highland  army  did  in  1745.  Johnson.  **  It  was  a 
noble  attempt"  Boswell.  **  I  wish  we  could  have  an  authen- 
tick  history  of  it"  Johnson.  "  If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog 
you  might  write  it,  by  collecting  from  every  body  what  they 
can  teU,  and  putting  down  your  authorities."  Boswell. 
*'  But  I  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my  life-time." 
Johnson.  *'You  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fome,  by 
printing  it  in  Holland  ;  and  as  to  profit,  consider  how  long  it 
was  before  writing  came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniary 
view.  Baretti  says,  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  received 
copy-money  in  Italy."  I  said  that  I  would  endeavour  to  do 
what  Dr.  Johnson  suggested;  and  I  thought  that  I  might 
write  so  as  to  venture  to  publish  my  "  History  of  the  Civil  War 
in  Great-Britain  in  1745  and  1746,"  without  being  obliged  to 
go  to  a  foreign  press.^ 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  accompanied  us  to 
see  the  manufactory  of  china  there.  I  admired  the  ingenuity 
and  delicate  art  with  which  a  man  fashioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a 
saucer,  or  a  tea-pot,  while  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel  to  give 
the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought  this  as  excellent  in  its  species 
of  power,  as  making  good  verses  in  its  species.  Yet  I  had  no 
respect  for  this  potter.  Neither,  indeed,  has  a  man  of  any 
extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere  verse-maker,  in  whose  numbers, 
however  perfect,  there  is  no  poetry,  no  mind.  The  china  was 
beautiful,  but  Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  too  dear ;  f<Mr 
that  he  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  same  size,  as  cheap 
as  what  were  here  made  of  porcelain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such  as  I  always 
have  in  walking  about  any  town  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed. 
There  is  an  immediate  sensation  of  novelty ;  and  one  speculates 
on  the  way  in  which  life  is  passed  in  it,  which,  although  there 
is  a  sameness  every  where  upon  the  whole,  is  yet  minutely 
diversified.  The  minute  diversities  in  every  thing  are  wonder- 
ful. Talking  of  shaving  the  other  night  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  of  a  thousand  shavers,  two  do  not  shave 
so  much  alike  as  not  to  be  distinguished."  I  thought  this  not 
possible,  till  he  specified  so  many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving ; 
— ^holding  the  razor  more  or  less  perpendicular; — drawing 

1  I  am  now  happy  to  understand  that  Mr.  John  Home,  who  was  himself  gallantly  va 
the  field  for  the  reigning  family,  in  that  interesting  warfare,  but  is  generous  enong^  to  do 
justice  to  the  other  side,  b  preparing  an  account  ot  it  for  the  press. 
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long  or  short  strokes; — beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
face,  or  the  under — at  the  right  side  or  the  left  side.  Indeed, 
when  one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by 
the  windpipe,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  small  aperture,  we  may 
be  convinced  how  many  degrees  of  difference  there  may  be  in 
the  application  of  a  razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter,^  whose  lady  is  daughter  of  my 
cousin  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose  grandson  is  now  presumptive 
heir  of  the  noble  family  of  Queensberry.  Johnson  and  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  medical  conversation.  Johnson  said,  he 
had  somewhere  or  other  given  an  account  of  Dr.  Nichols's 
discourse  **  De  Am'md  MedicdJ*  He  told  us  "  that  whatever  a 
man's  distemper  was.  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend  him  as  a 
physican,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease ;  for  he  believed  that  no 
medicines  would  have  any  influence.  He  once  attended  a 
man  in  trade,  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the  medicines  he 
prescribed  had  any  effect ;  he  asked  the  man's  wife  privately 
whether  his  affairs  were  not  in  a  bad  way  ?  She  said  no.  He 
continued  his  attendance  some  time,  still  without  success.  At 
length  the  man's  wife  told  him,  she  had  discovered  that  her 
husband's  affairs  were  in  a  bad  way.  When  Goldsmith  was 
dying.  Dr.  Turton  said  to  him,  *Your  pulse  is  in  greater 
disorder  than  it  should  be,  from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you 
have :  is  your  mind  at  ease  ? '    Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not." 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to  see  the  silk-mill 
which  Mr.  John  Lombe  had  ^  had  a  patent  for,  having  brought 
away  the  contrivance  from  Italy.  I  am  not  very  conversant 
with  mechanicks  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  this  machine,  and  its 
multiplied  operations,  struck  me  with  an  agreeable  surprize.  I 
had  learnt  from  Dr.  Johnson,  during  this  interview,  not  to 
think  with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the  works  of  art,  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uncertain  and  short ;  but  to 
consider  such  indifference  as  a  failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness 
of  mind ;  for  happiness  should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  the  objects  which  are  instrumental  to  it  should  be 
steadily  considered  as  of  importance,  with  a  reference  not  only 
to  ourselves,  but  to  multitudes  in  successive  ages.  Though  it 
is  proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 

"  Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year ;"  ' 

1  [Dr.  Butter  was  at  this  time  a  practising  physician  at  Derby.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  London,  where  he  died  in  his  79th  year,  Alarch  32,  1805.  He  is  author  of  several 
medical  tracts. — M.] 
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yet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to  hare  a  just  estimation 
of  objects.  One  moment's  being  wieasy  or  not,  seems  of  no 
consequence ;  yet  this  may  be  thought  of  the  next,  and  the 
next,  and  so  on,  till  there  is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In  the 
same  way  one  must  think  of  happiness,  of  learning,  of  friendship. 
We  cannot  tell  the  precise  moment  when  friendship  is  formed. 
As  in  filling  a  vessel  drop  by  drop,  there  is  at  last  a  drop  which 
makes  it  run  over ;  so  in  a  series  of  kindnesses  there  is  at  last 
one  which  makes  the  heart  run  over.  We  must  not  divide 
objects  of  our  attention  into  minute  parts,  and  think  separately 
of  each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a  large  mass  of  human 
existence,  that  a  man,  while  he  sets  a  just  value  on  his  own  life, 
does  not  think  of  his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is  great  and 
pleasing  in  the  world,  as  if  actually  contaitud  in  his  mind^ 
according  to  Berkeley's  reverie.  If  his  imagination  be  not 
sickly  and  feeble,  it  *'  wings  its  distant  way  "  far  beyond  him- 
self, and  views  the  world  in  unceasing  activity  of  every  sort 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  Pope's  plaintive 
reflection,  that  all  things  would  be  as  gay  as  ever,  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  is  natural  and  common.  We  are  apt  to  transfer 
to  all  around  us  our  own  gloom,  without  considering  that  at 
any  given  point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  youth  and 
gaiety  in  the  world  as  at  another.  Before  I  came  into  this  life^ 
in  which  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant  scenes,  have  not  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and 
have  not  families  been  in  grief  for  their  nearest  relati<Mis? 
But  have  those  dismal  drcumstances  at  all  affected  me  ?  Why 
then  should  the  gloomy  scenes  which  I  experience,  or  which 
I  know,  affect  others?  Let  us  guard  against  imagining  that 
there  is  an  end  of  felicity  upon  earth,  when  we  ourselves  grow 
old,  or  are  unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when  some  of  Dr.  Dodd's 
pious  friends  were  trying  to  console  him  by  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  "  a  wretched  world,"  he  had  honesty  enough  not 
to  join  in  the  cant; — "No,  no,  (said  he,)  it  has  been  a  very 
agreeable  world  to  me."  Johnson  added,  "  I  respect  Dodd  for 
thus  speaking  the  truth;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  for  sevetal 
years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  voluptuousness." 

He  told  us,  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood  by  him  so,  that  a 
thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  given  to  die  gaoler,  if  he 
would  let  him  escape.  He  added,  that  he  knew  a  friend  of 
Dodd's,  who  walked  about  Newgate  for  some  time  on  the 
evening  before  the  day  of  his  execution,   with  five  handled 
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pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  turflkc^f  d 
who  could  get  him  out :  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  he  wa^  watched 
ip^rith  much  circumspection.  He  said,  Dodd's  friends  had  an 
Image  of  him  made  of  wax,  which  was  to  have  been  left  in  his 
place ;  and  he  believed  it  was  carried  into  the  prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leaving  the  world  per- 
suaded that  "  The  Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy  Brethren," 
w&s  of  his  own  writing.  "  But,  Sir,  (said  I,)  you  contributed  to 
the  deception ;  for  when  Mr.  Seward  Expressed  a  doubt  to  you 
that  it  was  not  Dodd's  own,  because  it  had  a  great  deal  more 
force  of  mind  in  it  than  an)rthing  known  to  be  his,  you 
answered, — 'Why  should  you  think  so?  Depend  Upon  it,  Sir, 
when  a  man  knows  he  is  to  be  hanged  in  a  fortnight,  it  con- 
centrates his  mind  wonderfully.'"  Johnson.  "Sir,  as  Dodd 
got  it  from  me  to  paSs  as  his  own,  while  that  could  do  him  any 
goodj  that  was  an  implied  promise  that  I  should  not  own  it. 
To  own  it,  therefore,  would  have  been  telling  a  lie,  with  the 
addition  of  breach  of  promise,  which  was  worse  than  simply 
telling  a  lie  to  make  it  be  believed  it  was  Dodd's.  Besides, 
Sir,  I  did  not  directly  tell  a  lie  :■  I  left  the  matter  uncertdn. 
Perhaps  I  thought  that  Seward  would  not  believe  it  the  less  to 
be  mine  for  what  I  said  \  but  I  would  not  put  it  in  his  powet  to 
say  I  had  owned  it." 

He  praised  Blair's  sermons  t  "  Yet,"  said  he,  (willing  to  l6t 
us  see  he  was  aware  that  fashionable  fame,  however  deserved,  i* 
not  always  the  most  lasting,)  "perhaps,  they  may  not  be 
relprinted  after  seven  years ;  at  least  not  after  Blair's  death." 

He  teid,  "  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowered  late.  There 
appeared  nothing  remarkable  about  him  when  he  was  young ; 
though  when  he  had  got  high  in  fame,  one  of  his  friends  began 
to  recollect  something  of  his  being  distinguished  at  College.^ 
Goldsmith  in  the  same  manner  recollected  more  of  that  friend's 
efttly  years^  as  he  grew  a  greater  man." 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  told  me,  he  awaked  every 
morning  at  four,  and  then  for  his  health  got  up  and  walked  in 
bis  room  naked,  with  the  window  open,  which  he  called  taking 
%n  air  bath ;  after  which  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  two 
hours  more.  Johnson,  who  was  always  ready  to  beat  down 
my  thing  that  seemed  to  be  exhibited  with  disproportionate 
Importance,  thus  observed :  "  I  suppose.  Sir,  there  is  no  more 
in  it  than  this,  he  wakes   at  four,  and  cannot  sleep  till  he 

1  [He  was  distinguished  in  college,  as  appears  from  a  drcumstance  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Kearney.    See  voL  i.  p.  955. — M.] 
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chills  himself,  and  makes  the  warmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful 
sensation." 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the  morning.  Dr. 
Johnson  told  me,  "  that  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that  period 
when  she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not  awake  as  early  as  she 
wished,  and  she  therefore  had  a  contrivance,  that,  at  a  certain 
hour,  her  chamber-light  should  bum  a  string  to  which  a  heavy 
weight  was  suspended,  which  then  fell  with  a  strong  sudden 
noise :  this  roused  her  from  sleep,  and  then  she  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  up."  But  I  said  that  was  my  difficulty  ;  and 
wished  there  could  be  some  medicine  invented  which  would 
make  one  rise  without  pain,  which  I  never  did,  unless  after 
lying  in  bed  a  very  long  time.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  stores  of  Nature  which  could  do  this.  I  have 
thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gradually ;  but  that  would  give 
me  pain,  as  it  would  counteract  my  internal  inclination.  I 
would  have  something  that  can  dissipate  the  vis  inertia  and 
give  elasticity  to  the  muscles.  As  I  imagine  that  the  human 
body  may  be  put,  by  the  operation  of  other  substances,  into  any 
state  in  which  it  has  ever  been ;  and  as  I  have  experienced  a  state 
in  which  rising  from  bed  was  not  disagreeable,  but  easy,  nay, 
sometimes  agreeable ;  I  suppose  that  this  state  may  be  produced, 
if  we  knew  by  what  We  can  heat  the  body,  we  can  cool  it ; 
we  can  give  it  tension  or  relaxation ;  and  surely  it  is  possible 
to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  will  not  be  a 
pain. 

Johnson  observed,  "that  a  man  should  take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Mead  says  is  between  seven  and 
nine  hours."  I  told  him,  that  Dr.  Cullen  said  to  me,  that  a 
man  should  not  take  more  sleep  than  he  can  take  at  once. 
Johnson.  "  This  rule,  Sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases ;  for  many 
people  have  their  sleep  broken  by  sickness ;  and  surely,  Cullen 
would  not  have  a  man  get  up,  after  having  slept  but  an  hour. 
Such  a  regimen  would  soon  end  in  a  long  sleep '^  ^  Dr.  Taylor 
remarked,  I  think  very  justly,  that  **a  man  who  does  not  feel 

1  This  regimen  was,  however,  practised  by  Bishop  Ken,  of  whom  Hawkins  {not  Sit 
/ohn)  in  his  Life  of  that  venerable  Prelate,^  page  4^  tells  us,  **  And  that  neither  hu  study 
might  be  the  aggressor  on  his  hours  of  instruction,  or  what  he  judged  his  duty  prevent 
his  improvements;  or  both,  hb  closet  addresses  to  his  God;  he  strictly  accustomed 
himself  to  but  one  sleep,  which  often  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in  ^ 
morning,  and  sometimes  sooner ;  and  grew  so  habitual,  that  it  continued  with  him  ahnott 
till  his  last  illness.  And  so  lively  and  diearful  was  hb  temper,  that  he  would  be  very 
facetious  and  entertaining  to  his  friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it  wras  pero^ved  that 
with  difficulty  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  then  seemed  to^  go  to  rest  with  no  odier  purposs 
than  the  refreshing  and  the  enabling  him  with  more  vigour  and  chearfulness  to  smg  hk 
morning  hymn,  as  he  then  used  to  do  to  his  lute  before  he  put  on  his  doaths." 
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an  inclination  to  sleep  at  the  ordinary  times,  instead  of  being 
stronger  than  other  people,  must  not  be  well ;  for  a  man  in 
health  has  all  the  natural  inclination  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in 
a  strong  degree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  refine  in  the  education  of 
my  children.  "  Life  (said  he)  will  not  bear  refinement :  you 
must  do  as  other  people  do." 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Johnson  recommended 
to  me,  as  he  had  often  done,  to  drink  water  only :  **  For  (said 
he)  you  are  then  sure  not  to  get  drunk ;  whereas,  if  you  drink 
wine,  you  are  never  sure."  I  said,  drinking  wine  wasajglgas^rQ 
I  was  unwilling  to  give  up.  "  Why,  Sir,  (siudlTe^lHereTsno 
doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great  deduction  from  life :  but 
it  may  be  necessary.''  He  however  owned,  that  in  his  opinion 
a  free  use  of  wine  did  not  shorten  life ;  and  said,  he  would  not 
give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch  Lord  (whom  he  named) 
celebrated  for  hard  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  sober  man. 
*'  But  stay,  (said  he,  with  his  usual  intelligence,  and  accuracy  of 
enquiry,)  does  it  take  much  wine  to  make  him  drunk?"  I 
answered,  "a  great  deal  either  of  wine  or  strong  punch." — 
"  Then  (said  he)  that  is  the  worse."  I  presume  to  illustrate  my 
friend's  observation  thus :  "  A  fortress  which  soon  siurenders 
has  its  walls  less  shattered,  than  when  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as  violent  a  Scotch- 
man as  he  was  an  EngUshman;  and  literally  had  the  same 
contempt  for  an  Englishman  compared  with  a  Scotchman,  that 
he  had  for  a  Scotchman  compared  with  an  Englishman ;  and 
that  he  would  say  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Damned  rascal  1  to  talk  as 
he  does  of  the  Scotch."  This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  "  to  give 
him  pause."  It,  perhaps,  presented  his  extreme  prejudice 
against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of  view  somewhat  new  to  him,  by 
the  effect  of  contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashborne,  Dr.  Taylor  was 
gone  to  bed.     Johnson  and  I  sat  up  a  long  time  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which  I  shewed  him 
in  the  "  Critical  Review  "  of  this  year,  giving  an  account  of  a 
curious  publication,  entitled,  "  A  spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies, 
by  John  Rutty,  M.D."  Dr.  Rutty  was  one  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  Dublin,  and 
authour  of  several  works.  This  Diary,  which  was  kept  from 
1753  to  1775,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  was  now  published 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibited  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
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a  minute  and  honest  register  of  the  state  of  his  mind :  which, 
though  frequently  laughable  enough,  was  not  more  so  than  the 
history  of  many  men  would  be,  if  recorded  with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted  by  the  Reviewers : 

"Tenth  month,  1753. 

"  23.  Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long. 

"  Twelfth  month,  17.  An  hypochondriack  obnubilation  from 
wind  and  indigestion. 

"  Ninth  month,  28.  An  over-dose  of  whisky. 

"29.  A  dull,  cross,  cholerick  day. 

"First  month,  1757 — 22.  A  little  swinish  at  dinnea:  and 
repast. 

"31.  Dogged  on  provocation. 

"  Second  month,  5.  Very  dogged  or  snappish, 

"  14.  Snappish  on  fasting. 

"  26.  Cursed  snappishness  to  those  under  me,  on  a  bodily 
indisposition. 

"Third  month,  11.  On  a  provocation,  exercised  a  dumb 
resentment  for  two  days,  instead  of  scolding. 

"22.  Scolding  too  vehemently. 

"  23.  Dogged  again. 

"  Fourth  month,  29.  Mechanically  and  sinfully  dogged.'* 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good  Quietist's  self-conr 
demning  minutes ;  particularly  at  his  mentioning,  with  such  a 
serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of  "  swinishness  in  ^eating, 
and  doggedness  of  temper ^^  He  thought  the  observations  of  t^ 
Critical  Reviewers  upon  the  importance  of  a  man  to  himself  so 
ingenious  and  so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall  here  introduce 
them. 

After  observing,  that  "  there  are  few  writers  who  have  gained 
any  reputation  by  recording  their  own  actions,"  they  say, 

"  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classes.  In  the  first 
we  have  Julius  Caesar :  he  relates  his  own  transactions ;  but  he 
relates  them  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  narrative 
is  supported  by  the  greatness  of  his  character  and  achievements. 
In  the  second  class  we  have  Marcus  Antoninus :  this  writer  has 
given  us  a  series  of  reflections  on  his  own  life ;  but  his 
sentiments  are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that  his 
meditations  are  universally  admired.  In  the  third  class  we 
have  some  others  of  tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  import* 
ance  to  their  own  private  history  by  an  intermixture  of  literary 
anecdotes,   and  the  occurrences    of   their   own    times:   the 
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celebrated  Hudius  has  published  an  entertaining  volume  upcm 
this  plan,  ^  De  rebus  ad  eum  pertinetUibus^  In  the  fourth  dass 
we  have  the  journalists,  temporal  and  spiritual :  Elias  Ashmole, 
William  Lilly,  George  Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  and  a  thousand 
other  old  women  and  fanatick  writers  of  memoirs  and 
meditations." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in  his  lectures  on 
Rhetorick  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  I  heard  him  deliver  at 
Edinburgh,  had  animadverted  on  the  Johnsonian  style  as  too 
pompous  ;  and  attempted  to  imitate  it,  by  giving  a  sentence  of 
Addison  in  **  The  Spectator,"  No.  411,  in  the  manner  of  John- 
son, When  treating  of  the  utility  of  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion in  preserving  us  from  vice,  it  is  observed  of  those  **  who 
know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent,"  that  "  their  very  first 
step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly;"  which  Dr.  Blair 
supposed  would  have  been  expressed  in  "  The  Rambler  "  thus : 
**  their  very  first  step  out  of  the  regions  of  business  is  into 
the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  the  vacuity  of  folly."  ^  Johnson. 
^*  Sir,  these  are  not  the  words  I  should  have  used.  No,  Sir; 
the  imitators  of  my  style  have  not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done 
it  the  best ;  for  she  has  imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
diction." 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to  exhibit  specimens 
of  imitation  of  my  friend's  style  in  various  modes;  some 
caricaturing  or  mimicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it,  whether 
intentionally,  or  with  a  degree  of  similarity  to  it,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  writers  were  not  conscious. 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published  in  Italy,  under  the 
title  of  "  Frusta  'Letteraria,"  it  is  observed,  that  Dr.  Robert- 
son the  historian  had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  "  //  celebre 
Samuele  Johnson^  My  friend  himself  was  of  that  opinion ;  for 
he  once  said  to  me,  in  a  pleasant  humour,  **  Sir,  if  Robertson's 
style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me ;  that  is,  having  too  many 
words,  and  those  too  big  ones." 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Monboddo  had  written  to 
me,  containing  some  critical  remarks  upon  the  style  of  his 
**  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland."  His  Lordship 
praised  the  very  fine  passage  upon  landing  at  Icolmkill :  ^  but 

1  WhcB  Dr.  Blair  published  his  "  Lectures,"  he  was  invidiously  attacked  for  having 
omitted  his  censure  on  Johnson's  style,  and,  on  the  contrary,  praising  it  highly.  But 
before  that  time  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  had  appeared,  in  which  his  style  was 
considerably^  easier,  than  when  he  wrote  the  "  Rambler."  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  uncandid  in  Blair,  even  supposing  his  criticism  to  have  been  just,  to  nave  preserved  it. 

3  «  WE  were  now  treading.that  illustrious  island,  which  was  once  the  lummary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
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his  own  style  being  exceedingly  dry  and  hard,  he  disapproved 
of  the  richness  of  Johnson's  language,  and  of  his  frequent  use 
of  metaphorical  expressions.  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  this 
criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my  style,  superfluous  ^ords,  or 
words  too  big  for  the  thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out ;  but  this 
I  do  not  believe  can  be  done.  For  instance ;  in  the  passage 
which  Lord  Monboddo  admires,  *  We  were  now  treading  that 
illustrious  region,'  the  word  illustrious^  contributes  nothing  to 
the  mere  narration ;  for  the  fact  might  be  told  without  it :  but 
it  is  not,  therefore,  superfluous;  for  it  wakes  the  mind  to 
peculiar  attention,  where  something  of  more  than  usual  im- 
portance is  to  be  presented.  *  Illustrious  1 ' — for  what  ?  and 
then  the  sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  lona.  And,  Sir,  as  to  metaphorical  expression, 
that  is  a  great  excellence  in  style,  when  it  is  used  with  propriety, 
for  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for  one ; — conveys  the  meaning  more 
luminously,  and  generally  with  a  perception  of  delight." 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to  undertake  the  new 
edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica^  but  had  declined  it; 
which  he  afterwards  said  to  me  he  regretted.  In  this  regret 
many  will  join,  because  it  would  have  procured  us  more  of 
Johnson's  most  delightful  species  of  writing ;  and  although  my 
friend  Dr.  Kippis  ^  has  hitherto  discharged  the  task  judiciously, 
distinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  Separatist,  it  were  to  have  been  wished  that  the 
superintendence  of  this  literary  Temple  of  Fame  had  been 
assigned  to  "  a  friend  to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State.*' 
We  should  not  then  have  had  it  too  much  crowded  with  obscure 
dissenting  teachers,  doubtless  men  of  merit  and  worth,  but  not 
quite  to  be  numbered  amongst  **  the  most  eminent  persons  who 
have  flourished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  * 

knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possiblai 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  die 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  oftliixudug 
beinjss.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  firigid  philosophy^  as  may  Gonduct 
us,  mdififerent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  oeen  dignified  by  wisdom, 
braverv,  or  virtue.  The  man  b  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  fixoe 
upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  mint  <tf 
lona." 

Had  our  Tour  produced  nothing  else  but  this  sublime  passage,  the  world  must  hsve 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  made  in  vain.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  present  respectable 
President  of  the  Koyal  Society,  told  me,  he  was  so  much  struck  on  reading  it,  that  he 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  an  attitude  of  silent  admiratioa. 

1  [After  having  given  to  the  publick  the  first  five  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  Biographia 
Britannica,  between  the  years  1778  and  1793,  Dr.  Kippis  died,  October  8,  2795  ;  anddw 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  completed. — M.] 

2  In  this  censure  which  has  been  carelessly  uttered,  I  carelessly  joined.^  But  in  justice 
to  Dr.  Kippis,  who,  with  that  manly  candid  good  temper  which  marks  his  character,  set 
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On  Saturday,  September  20,  after  breakfast,  when  Taylor  was 
one  out  to  his  farm,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  a  serious  con* 
ersation  by  ourselves  on  melancholy  and  madness  ;  which  he 
ras,  I  always  thought,  erroneously  inclined  to  confoimd 
Dgether.  Melancholy,  like  "  great  wit,"  may  be,  "  near  allied 
5  madness ; "  but  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  separation 
etween  them.  When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to  be 
nderstood  as  speaking  of  those  who  were  in  any  great  degree 
isturbed,  or  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  "  troubled  in  mind." 
ome  of  the  ancient  philosophers  held,  that  all  deviations  from 
Lght  reason  were  madness;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the 
pinions  both  of  ancients  and  modems  upon  this  subject, 
oUected  and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  curious  facts,  may 
sad  Dr.  Arnold's  very  entertaining  work.^ 

Johnson  said,  "  A  madman  loves  to  be  with  people  whom  he 
^ars ;  not  as  a  dog  fears  the  lash :  but  of  whom  he  stands  in 
we."  I  was  struck  with  the  justice  of  this  observation.  To 
e  with  those  of  whom  a  person,  whose  mind  is  wavering  and 
ejected,  stands  in  awe,  represses  and  composes  an  imeasy 
imult  of  spirits,^  and  consoles  him  with  the  contemplation  of 
Dmething  steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great. 

He  added,  ''  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the  lower  stages  of 
le  distemper.     They  are  eager  for  gratifications  to  sooth  their 

e  right,  I  now  with  pleasure  retract  it  f  and  I  desire  it  may  he  j^uticularly  observed,  as 
>inted  out  by  him  to  me,  that  "  The  new  lives  of  dissenting  Divines,  in  the  first  four 
>lumes  of  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Biogra^hia  Britannicay  are  those  of  John 
bemethy,  Thomas  Amory,  George  Benson,  Hugh  Broughton  the  learned  Puritan, 
imon  Browne.  Joseph  Boyse  of  Dublin,  Thomas  Cartwright  the  learned  Puritan,  and 
unuel  Chandler.  The  only  doubt  I  have  ever  heard  suggested  is,  whether  there  should 
ive  been  an  article  of  Dr.  Amory.  But  I  was  convinced^  and  am  still  convinced,  that  he 
as  entitled  to  one,  from  the  reality  of  his  learning,  and  the  excellent  and  candid  nature 
'  his  practical  writings. 

"  The  new  lives  of  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  same  four  volumes, 
■e  as  follows:  John  Balguy,  Edward  Bentham,  George  Berkley  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
^illiam  Berriman,  Thomas  Birch,  William  Borlase,  Thomas  Bott,  James  Bradley, 
homas  Broughton,  John  Brown,  John  Burton,  Joseph  Butler  Bishop  of  Durham, 
homas  Carte,  Edmund  Castell,  Edmund  ChishuU,  Charles  Churchill,  William  Clarke, 
obert  Clayton  Bishop  of  Clogher,  John  Conybeare  Bishop  of  Bristol,  George  Costard, 
id  Samuel  Croxall. — *  I  am  not  consdous  (says  Dr.  Kippis^  of  any  partiality  in 
mducting  the  work.  I  would  not  willingly  insert  a  Dissentmg  Minister  that  does 
>t  justly  deserve  to  be  noticed,  or  omit  an  established  clerg^yman  that  does.  ^  At  the 
ime  time,  I  shall  not  be  deterrea  from  introducing^  Dissenters  into  the  Biographia,  when 
am  satisfied  that  they  are  entitled  to  that  distinction,  from  their  writings,  learning,  and 
erit.'" 

Let  me  add  that  the  expression  "A  friend  to  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,*' 
as  not  meant  by  me,  as  any  reflection  upon  this  Reverend  Gentleman,  as  if  he  were  an 
lemy  to  the  politiod  constitution  of  his  country,  as  established  at  the  revolution,  but, 
om  my  steady  ancf  avowed  predilection  for  a  Tory^  was  quoted  from  "Johnson's 
•ictionary  "  where  that  distinction  is  so  defined. 

1  "  Observations  on  Insanity."  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.D.    London,  1782. 
8  [Cardan  composed  his  mina  tending  to  madness,  (or  rather  actually  mad,  for  such  he 
•ems  in  his  writings,  learned  as  they  are,)  by  exciting  voluntary  pain.    V.  Card.  Op.  et 
it.— Kearney.] 

VOL.  IL  E 
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minds,  and  divert  their  attention  from  the  misery  which  they 
suffer :  but  when  they  grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for 
them,  and  they  seek  for  pain.^  Employment,  Sir,  and  hardships, 
prevent  melancholy.  I  suppose  in  all  our  army  in  America, 
there  was  not  one  man  who  went  mad." 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of  much  importance 
to  me,  which  Johnson  was  pleased  to  consider  with  friendly 
attention.  I  had  long  complained  to  him  that  I  felt  myself 
discontented  in  Scotland,  as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  that  I 
wished  to  make  my  chief  residence  in  London,  the  great  scene 
of  ambition,  instruction,  and  amusement :  a  scene,  which  was 
to  me,  comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  John- 
son. "  Why,  Sir,  I  never  knew  any  one  who  had  such  a  gust  for 
London  as  you  have  :  and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  wish  to 
live  there  :  yet.  Sir,  were  I  in  your  father's  place,  I  should  not 
consent  to  your  settling  there;  for  I  have  the  old  feudal 
notions,  and  I  should  be  afraid  that  Auchinleck  would  be 
deserted,  as  you  would  soon  find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a 
country-seat  in  a  better  climate.  I  own,  however,  that  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a  prejudice;  for 
jive  must  consider,  that  working-people  get  employment  equally, 
and  the  produce  of  land  is  sold  equally,  whether  a  great  family 
resides  at  home  or  not ;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  be  carried 
to  London,  they  return  again  in  the  circulation  of  commerce ; 
nay.  Sir,  we  must  perhaps  allow,  that  carrying  the  rents  to  a 
distance  is  a  good,  because  it  contributes  to  that  circulation. 
We  must,  however,  allow,  that  a  well-regulated  great  family  may 
improve  a  neighbourhood  in  civility  and  elegance,  and  give  an 
example  of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety ;  and  so  its  residence 
at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage.  But  if  a  great  family  be 
disorderly  and  vicious,  its  residence  at  home  is  very  pernicious 
to  a  neighbourhood.  There  is  not  now  the  same  inducement 
to  live  in  the  country  as  formerly ;  the  pleasures  of  social  life 
are  much  better  enjoyed  in  town;  and  there  is  no  longer  in  the 
country  that  power  and  influence  in  proprietors  of  land  which 
they  had  in  old  times,  and  which  made  the  country  so  agree- 

1  We  read  in  the  Gospels,  that  those  unfortunate  persons,  who  were  possessed  widi  evil  ■ 
spirits,  (which,  after  all,  I  think  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  madness,  as  was  fint  I 
suggested  to  me  by  my  respectable  friend  Sir  John  Pringle,)^  had  recourse  to  pain,  tearisg  | 
themselves  and  jumping  sometimes  into  the  fire,  sometimes  into  the  water.     Mr*  Sewaifi 
has  furnished  me  with  a  remarlcable  anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  obiciw- 
tion.     A  tradesman  who  had  acquired  a  large^  fortune  in  London,  retu^  from  faajBiMfl^  I 
and  went  to  live  at  Worcester.     His  mind,  being  without  its  usual  occupation,  and  baviwf  I 
nothing  else  to  supply  its  place,  preyed  upon  itself,  so  that  existence  was  a  torment  tP  I 
him.    At  last  he  was  seized  with  the  stone :  and  a  friend  who  found  him  in  one  of  hi 
severest  fits,  having  expressed  hb  concern,  "  No,  no,  Sir,  (said  he,^  don't  pity  me ;  fHatk 
\  now  feel  is  ease,  compared  with  that  torture  of  mind  from  which  it  relieves  meb" 
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able  to  them.  The  Laird  of  Auchinleck  now  is  not  near  so 
great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hundred  years 
ago." 

I  told  him,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never  went  from  home 
without  being  attended  by  thirty  men  on  horseback.  Johnson's 
shrewdness  and  spirit  of  enquiry  was  exerted  upon  every  occa- 
sion. "Pray  (said  he,)  how  did  your  ancestor  support  his  y 
thirty  men  and  thirty  horses  when  he  went  at  a  distance  from 
iome,  in  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  any  money  in  circula- 
tion ?  '*  I  suggested  the  same  difficulty  to  a  friend  who  men- 
tioned Douglas's  going  to  the  Holy  Land  with  a  numerous 
train  of  followers.  Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain  fol- 
lowers enough  while  living  upon  his  own  lands,  the  produce  of 
which  supplied  them  with  food ;  but  he  could  not  carry  that 
food  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  as  there  was  no  commerce  by 
which  he  could  be  supplied  with  money,  how  could  he  main- 
tain them  in  foreign  countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  reside  in  London,  the 
exquisite  zest  with  which  I  relished  it  in  occasional  vi^ts  mxpht 

»  off,  and  I  might  grow  tired  of  it.     Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  yOtt 
mid  rio  man,  at  all  intellectual,  who  is  willing  to  leave  Lbncfoti.  ^  . 
No,  Sir,  when  a  man  is  tired  oif  London,  he  is  tired  of  life  ;'for  p( 
there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can  afford."  1' 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling  in  London  I 
might  desert  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  1  assured  him  that  I  had 
old  feudal  principles  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  and  that  I  felt 

i  the  dulcedo  of  the  natak  solum,  I  reminded  him,  that  the 
uacaA  of  Auchinleck  had  an  elegant  house,  in  front  of  which  he 
could  ride  ten  miles  forward  upon  his  own  territories,  upon 
which  he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred  people  attached  to  him ; 
that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in  natural  romantick  beauties  of 
rock,  wood,  and  water ;  and  that  in  my  "  mom  of  life  "  I  had  ap- 
propriated the  finest  descriptions  in  the  ancient  Classicks,  to 
certain  scenes  there,  which  were  thus  associated  in  my  mind. 
T     t  when  all  this  was  considered,  I  should  certainly  pass  a 

c  of  the  year  at  home,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from  variety, 

d  from  bringing  with  me  a  share  of  the  intellectual  stores  of 
cne  metropolis.  He  listened  to  all  this,  and  kindly  "  hoped  it 
might  be  as  I  now  supposed.'* 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring  his  lady  to  visit 
London  as  soon  as  he  can,  that  they  may  have  agreeable 
topicks  for  conversation  when  they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  Westminster  Hall,  our 
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conversation  turned  upon  the  profession  of  the  law  in  England. 
Johnson.  '^  You  must  not  indulge  too  sanguine  hopes,  should 
you  be  called  to  our  bar.  I  was  told,  by  a  very  sensible  lawyer, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  chances  against  any  man's  success 
in  the  profesaon  of  the  law ;  the  candidates  are  so  numerous, 
and  those  who  get  large  practice  so  few.  He  said,  it  was  by 
no  means  true  that  a  man  of  good  parts  and  application  is  sure 
of  having  business,  though  he,  indeed,  allow^  that  if  such  a 
man  could  but  appear  in  a  few  causes,  his  merit  would  be 
known,  and  he  would  get  forward ;  but  that  the  great  risk  was, 
that  a  man  might  pass  half  a  life-time  in  the  Courts,  and  never 
have  an  opportiuiity  of  shewing  his  abilities."  ^ 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  mind  from  wearying  and  growing  fretful,  especially  in 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  melancholy ;  and  I  mentioned  to 
him  a  saying  which  somebody  had  related  of  an  American 
savage,  who,  when  an  European  was  expatiating  on  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  money,  put  this  question:  ''Will  it  purchase 
occupation  ? "  Johnson.  ^  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  saying  is 
too  refined  for  a  savage.  And,  Sir,  money  mil  purchase  occu- 
pation ;  it  ¥riU  purchase  all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  it  will 
purchase  variety  of  company ;  it  will  purchase  all  sorts  of  enter- 
tainment" 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  "  Voyage  to  the  South  S 
which  pleased  me ;  but  I  found  he  did  not  like  it     "  Sir, 
he,)  there  is  a  great  affectation  of  fine  writing  in  it"  Boswkljli 
"  But  he  carries  you  along  vath  him."    Johnson.  "  No^  Sir;  1 
does  not  carry  nu  along  with  him :  he  leaves  me  behi  i  :| 

or  rather,  indeed,  he  sets  me  before  him ;  for  he  i  cu 

over  many  leaves  at  a  time." 

On  Sunday,  September  12,  we  went  to  the  church  of  Ash- 
bourne, whidi  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  luminous  diat  I 
have  seen  in  any  town  of  the  same  size.  I  felt  great  satisfiu> 
tion  in  considering  that  I  was  supported  in  my  fondness  for 
solenm  publick  worship  by  the  general  concurrence  and  muni- 
ficence of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from  each  other,  Aat  I 
wondered  at  their  preserving  an  intimacy.     Their  having  beeo 


1  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  ance  this  cooversatioo  passed,  die 
which  I  have  had  an  <^qx)rtanity  of  making  in  Westminster  Hall,  has  ooimnrad 
tKaf,  however  true  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  legal  friend  may  hare  been  aom 

ago,  the  same  certainty  of  success  cannot  now  be  nromised  to  the  same  ^oa^laef  of 

llie  reasons,  however,  of  the  rapid  rise  of  some,  and  the  disam>ointment  of  otbeis  eqadlf 
respectable,  are  such  as  it  mig^t  seem  invidious  to  mention,  and  woold  veq;aix<e  a  knfBr 
detail  than  would  be  proper  for  this  work. 
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at  school  and  college  together,  might,  in  some  degree,  account 
for  this ;  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  furnished  me  with  a 
stronger  reason ;  for  Johnson  mentioned  to  him,  that  he  had 
been  told  by  Taylor  he  was  to  be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  animadvert  upon  this ;  but  certain  it  is  that  John- 
son paid  great  attention  to  Taylor.  He  now,  however,  said  to 
me,  "Sir,  I  love  him  ;  but  I  do  not  love  him  more;  my  regard 
for  him  does  not  increase.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha, 
*  his  talk  is  of  bullocks.'  ^  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  very  fond  of 
my  company.  His  habits  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  clerical : 
this  he  knows  that  I  see ;  and  no  man  likes  to  live  under  the 
eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons  were  composed 
for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this  time  I  found,  uport  his  table, 
a  part  of  one  which  he  had  newly  begun  to  write  :  and  Concio 
pro  Tayloro  appears  in  one  of  his  diaries.  When  to  these 
circumstances  we  add  the  internal  evidence  from  the  power  of 
thinking  and  style,  in  the  collection  which  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hayes  has  published,  with  the  significant  title  of  "Sermons  left 
for  publication  by  the  Reverend  John  Taylor,  LLwD."  our 
conviction  will  be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  though 
he  could  not  write  like  Johnson,  (as,  indeed,  who  could  ?)  did 
not  sometimes  compose  sermons  as  good  as  those  which  we 
generally  have  from  very  respectable  divines.  He  shewed  me 
one  with  notes  on  the  margin  in  Johnson's  handwriting ;  and  I 
was  present  when  he  read  another  to  Johnson,  that  he  might 
have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said  it  was  "  very  well." 
These,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  Johnson's ;  for  he  was  above 
little  arts,  or  tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that  every  man  of  a 
learned  profession  should  consider  it  as  incumbent  upon  him, 
or  as  necessary  to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  authour.  When 
in  the  ardour  of  ambition  for  literary  fame,  I  regretted  to  him 
one  day  that  an  eminent  Judge  had  nothing  of  it,  and  therefore 
would  leave  no  perpetual  monument  of  himself  to  posterity ; 
"  Alas,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  what  a  mass  of  confusion  should  we 
have,  if  every  Bishop,  and  every  Judge,  every  Lawyer,  Physician, 
and  Divine,  were  to  write  books." 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  person  of  a  very  strong 
mind,  who  had  little  of  that  tenderness  which  is  common  to 

A  Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xxxviii.  v.  35.  ^  The  whole  chapter  may  be  read  as  an  admir* 
able  illustration  ot  the  superiority  of  cultivated  minds  over  the  gross  and  illiterate. 
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human  nature ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  when  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  invite  his  son,  who  had  been  settled  ten 
years  in  foreign  parts,  to  come  home  and  pay  him  a  visit,  his 
answer  was,  "No,  no,  let  him  mind  his  business."  John- 
son. "  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  Sir,  in  this.  Getting  mone) 
is  not  all  a  man's  business :  to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  valuable  < 
part  of  the  business  of  life." 

In  the  evening,  Johnson  being  in  very  good  spirits,  enter 
tained  us  with  several  characteristical  portraits ;  I  regret  that 
any  of  them  escaped  my  retention  and  diligence.  I  found  from 
experience,  that  to  collect  my  friend's  conversation  so  as  to 
exhibit  it  with  any  degree  of  its  original  flavour,  it  was  necessar) 
to  write  it  down  without  delay.  To  record  his  sayings,  aftei 
some  distance  of  time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling  long-kept 
and  faded  fruits,  or  other  vegetables,  which,  when  in  that  states 
have  little  or  nothing  of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  of  what  I  gathered 
this  evening  from  th4  Johnsonian  garden. 

"  My  friend,  the  late  EaFTof  Cofke,"  bad  a  great  desire  to 
maintain  the  literary  character  of  his  family  :  he  was  a  genteel 
man,  but  did  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank»  He  was  so 
generally  civil,  that  nobody  thanked  him  for  it." 

"  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack  Wilkes,  we  should 
think  more  highly  of  his  conversation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety 
of  talk,  Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man. But  after  hearing  his  name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole, 
as  the  phoenix  of  convivial  felicity,  we  are  disappomted  in  his 
company.  He  has  always  been  at  me  ;  but  I  would  do  Jack  & 
kindness,  rather  than  not.    The  contest  is  now  over." 

"  Garrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy  and  elegance : 
Foote  makes  you  laugh  more ;  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a  bufibon 
paid  for  entertaining  the  company.  He,  indeed,  well  deserves 
his  hire." 

"  CoUey  Gibber  once  consulted  me  as  to  one  of  his  birth-<iay 
Odes,  a  long  time  before  it  was  wanted.  I  objected  very  freely 
to  several  passages.  Gibber  lost  patience,  and  would  not! 
read  his  Ode  to  an  end.  When  we  had  done  with  criticisin, 
we  walked  over  to  Richardson's,  the  authour  of  *  Glarissa,'  and  I 
wondered  to  find  Richardson  displeased  that  I  *  did  not  treat 
Gibber  with  more  respect^  Now,  Sir,  to  talk  of  respect  for  a 
player  \ "  (smiling  disdainfully.)  Boswell,  "  There,  Sir,  you 
are  always  heretical :  you  never  will  allow  merit  to  a  player." 
3  OHNSON.  "  Merit,  Sir,  what  merit  ?    Do  you  respect  a  rope- 
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dancer,  or  a  baliad-singer  ? "  Bos  well.  "No,  Sir:  but  we 
respect  a  great  player,  as  a  man  who  can  conceive  lofty  senti- 
ments, and  can  express  them  gracefully."  Johnson.  "  What,  Sir,! 
a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on  his  back^  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  . 
and  cries,  *  /  am  Richard  the  Third '  ?  Nay,  sir,  a  ballad-singer  / 
is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things ;  he  repeats  and  har 
sings :  there  is  both  recitation  and  musick  in  his  performance : 
the  player  only  recites."  Bos  well.  "  My  dear  Sir  1  you  may 
turn  any  thing  into  ridicule.  I  allow,  that  a  player  of  farce  is 
not  entitled  to  respect ;  he  does  a  little  thing :  but  he  who 
can  represent  exalted  characters,  and  touch  the  noblest  passions, 
has  very  respectable  powers;  and  mankind  have  agreed  in 
admiring  great  talents  for  the  stage.  We  must  consider,  too, 
that  a  great  player  does  what  very  few  are  capable  to  do  :  his 
art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  Who  can  repeat  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
*  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  as  Garrick  does  it  ?  "  Johnson.  **  Any 
body  may.  Jemmy,  there  (a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  who 
was  in  the  room)  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week."  Boswell. 
"  No,  no,  Sir  :  and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  great  acting,  and 
of  the  value  which  mankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick  has  got  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds."  Johnson.  "  Is  getting  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  proof  of  excellence  ?  That  has  been  done 
by  a  scoundrel  commissary." 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.  I  was  sure^  for  once, 
that  I  had  the  best  side  of  the  argument.  I  boldly  maintained 
the  just  distinction  between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere  theatrical 
droll ;  between  those  who  rouse  our  terrour  and  pity,  and  those 
who  only  make  us  laugh.  If  (said  I)  Betterton  and  Foote  were 
to  walk  into  this  room,  you  would  respect  Betterton  much  more 
than  Foote."  Johnson.  "  If  Betterton  were  to  walk  into  this 
room  with  Foote,  Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote, 
Sir,  quateniis  Foote,  has  powers  superiourto  them  all." 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at  breakfast,  I  unguardedly 
said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  wish  I  saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macaulay 
:ogether."  He  grew  very  angry ;  and,  after  a  pause,  while  a 
:loud  gathered  on  his  brow,  he  burst  out,  "  No,  Sir ;  you  would 
lot  see  us  quarrel,  to  make  you  sport.  Don't  you  know  that  it 
is  very  uncivil  to///  two  people  against  one  another  ?  *'  Then, 
checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  be  more  gentle,  he  added,  "  I 
io  not  say  you  should  be  hanged  or  drowned  for  this  ;  but  it  is 
irery  uncivil."  Dr.  Taylor  thought  him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke 
:o  him  privately  of  it ;  but  I  afterwards  acknowledged  to  John- 
;on  that  I  was  to  blame,  for  I  candidly  owned,  that  I  meant  to 


.V 
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^..  :c  to  sec  a  contest  between  Mrs.  Macaulay  and 

»;•.:    I^cii  I  kucw  how  the  contest  would  end;  so  that  I 

.   .•  ..V  \iu  iiiumph."    Johnson.  " Sir,  you  cannot  be  sure 

.  s  .    V .  u.»i  ^\ill  cud  ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  engage  two 

.-.  '      M  I  vlUpute  by  which  their  passions  may  be  enflamed, 

•s*  '-'.N    luiY  i>art  with  bitter  resentment  against  each  other. 

A.-..:.;  ^vvnci  keep  company  with  a  man  from  whom  I  must 

.»>  [KHr'kcts,  than  with  a  man  who  contrives  to  bring  me 

iiv    i  .IiAputc  with  somebody  that  he  may  hear  it.    This  is  the 

uili  o( ,  (naming  one  of  our  friends)  endeavouring  to 

•.:..\luvc  a  subject  upon  which  he  knows  two  people  in  the 

V  ...j^uiy  differ."  Boswell.  "But  he  told  me,  Sir,  he  does  it 
v.,  in..ti action."  Johnson.  "Whatever  the  motive  be,  Sir, 
as  liiaa  who  does  so,  does  very  wrong.     He  has  no  more  right 

V  •u.^iiuct  himself  at  such  risk,  than  he  has  to  make  two  people 
w^lM  .4  duel,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  defend  himself." 

Vlo  tbund  great  fault  with  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance 
U'l  keeping  a  bad  table.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  when  a  man  is  invited 
iv»  dinner,  he  is  disappointed  if  he  does  not  get  something  good, 
t  ;4vlvised  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  has  no  card-parties  at  her  house,  to 
t^ive  sweet-meats,  and  such  good  things,  in  an  evening,  as  are 
iK»t  commonly  given,  and  she  would  find  company  enough  come 
U»  her ;  for  every  body  loves  to  have  things  which  please  the 
IKilate  put  in  their  way,  without  trouble  or  preparation."  Such 
was  his  attention  to  the  minutia  of  life  and  manners. 

lie  thus  characterised  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  grandfather 
of  the  present  representative  of  that  very  respectable  family: 
"  He  was  not  a  man  of  superiour  abilities,  but  he  was  a  man 
strictly  faithful  to  his  word.  If  for  instance,  he  had  promised 
you  an  acorn,  and  none  had  grown  that  year  in  his  woods,  he 
would  not  have  contented  himself  with  that  excuse :  he 
would  have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it.  So  unconditional  was  he 
in  keeping  his  word  ;  so  high  as  to  the  point  of  honour/'  This 
was  a  liberal  testimony  from  the  Tory  Johnson  to  the  virtue  oi 
a  great  Whig  nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke's  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  on  the  affairs 
of  America,"  being  mentioned,  Johnson  censured  the  composi- 
tion much,  and  he  ridiculed  the  definition  of  a  free  government, 
viz,  "  For  any  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  think 
so."  ^ — "  I  will  let  the  King  of  France  govern  me  on  those  con- 
ditions, (said  he,)  for  it  is  to  be  governed  just  as  I  please.** 
And  when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being  sent  to  a  parish 

^  Edit.  9,  p.  53. 
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workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she  could  be  obliged  to  work, 
"  Why,  (said  Johnson),  as  much  as  is  reasonable  :  and  what  is 
that  ?  as  much  as  she  thinks  reasonable." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me  to  see  Islam,  a 
romantick  scene,  now  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Port, 
but  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Congreves.  I  suppose  it  is  well 
described  in  some  of  the  Tours.  Johnson  described  it  distinctly 
and  vividly,  at  which  I  could  not  but  express  to  him  my  wonder ; 
because,  though  my  eyes,  as  he  observed,  were  better  than  his,  I 
could  not  by  any  means  equal  him  in  representing  visible 
objects.  I  said,  the  diiference  between  us  in  this  respect  was  as 
that  between  a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays  well  on 
it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on  which  he  can  play 
very  imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with  hills 
covered  with  woods,  and  walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side  of 
a  rocky  steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the  house,  with  recesses 
under  projections  of  rock,  overshadowed  with  trees  ;  in  one  of 
which  recesses,  we  were  told,  Congreve  wrote  his  "Old 
Bachelor."  We  viewed  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity  at  Islam ; 
two  rivers  bursting  near  each  other  from  the  rock,  not  from 
immediate  springs,  but  after  having  run  for  many  miles  under 
ground.  Plott,  in  his  "  History  of  Staffordshire,"  ^  gives  an 
account  of  this  curiosity ;  but  Johnson  would  not  believe  it, 
though  we  had  the  attestation  of  the  gardener,  who  said,  he  had 
put  in  corks,  where  the  river  Manyfold  sinks  into  the  ground, 
and  had  catched  them  in  a  net,  placed  before  one  of  the  open- 
ings where  the  water  bursts  out.  Indeed,  such  subterraneous 
courses  of  water  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe.^ 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  believe  extraordi- 
nary things,  I  ventured  to  say,  "Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's 
argument  against  miracles,  *  That  it  is  more  probable  witnesses 
should  lie,  or  be  mistaken,  than  that  they  should  happen.'" 
Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  Hume,  taking  the  proposition  simply, 
is  right.  But  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  proved  by  the 
miracles  alone,  but  as  connected  with  prophecies,  and  with 
the  doctrines  in  confirmation  of  which  the  miracles  were 
wrought." 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differences  among 
Christians  are  really  of  no  consequence.  "For  instance, 
(said  he,)  if  a  Protestant  objects  to  a  Papist,  *You  worship 

1  Page  89. 

3  See  Plott's  "  Hbtory  of  Staffordshire,"  p.  88,  and  the  anthorities  referred  to  by  hun. 
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iiimKru;*  tha  PiipUt  can  answer,  *I  do  not  insist  on  your 
lining  It ;  ycm  nuiy  be  a  very  good  Papist  without  it:  I  do  it 
ohlv  rt«*  n  nrlp  to  my  devotion.'"  I  said,  the  great  article  of 
( *lu  Ut Itiulty  U  the  revelation  of  immortality.  Johnson  admitted 
it  wtt*. 

\\\  \\\p  p\t>x\\\\^%  a  gentleman-farmer,  who  was  on  a  visit  at 
Oi\  I'ttvKw***  altrmpted  to  dispute  with  Johnson  in  favour  of 
M\u\^\^  i^Ampl>clK  who  shot  Alexander,  Earl  of  Eglintoune, 
U|HM\  hw  h.A\ni\|(  tAllen^  when  retreating  from  his  Lordship,  who 
\w  (vhovtst  W4i»  Alxvat  to  seize  his  gun,  as  he  had  threatened  to 
hUv  W^  ^vX  h^  should  have  done  just  as  Campbell  did. 
|>vwNx\NHx  *^  WhvVYw  would  do  as  Campbell  did,  deserves  to 
>v  ^A\^^v^^  K  Wv^  thai  I  could,  as  a  juryman,  have  found  him 
*vv^' >  V^v^Ox^x  sn;'  utuixier;  but  I  am  glad  they  found  means  to 
^-^i^xss  Vi!^^'^  I'1«  gentleman-farmer  said,  "A  poor  man  has 
^t  Avyh,\  S^NtNHir  as  a  rich  man;  and  Campbell  had  tAat  to 
^t^jv^^.  •  fv»it;v9an  exclaimed,  "A  poor  man  has  no  honour." 
<Vv  ^'  ^^-vS  x^roman,  not  dismayed,  proceeded  :  **  Lord  Eglin- 
ws<^.s  ^"tvtx  A  damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell,  after  being 
\^,^.av\i  ;lVAt  Campbell  would  shoot  him  if  he  did."  Johnson, 
M^*^s^  sv^\l  not  bear  anything  like  swearing,  angrily  replied, 

^Iv  v^*w  «t>/  a  damned  fool:   he  only  thought  too  well  of 

s  \  iij*^Sr4l     He  did  not  believe  Campbell  would  be  such  a 

.:■','••  J  »x>undrel,  as  to  do  so  damned  a  thing."    His  emphasis 

.v;a    ,ii*timidt  accompanied  with  frowning  looks,  reproved  his 

vSS'v'**^'^^^t  s  want  of  decorum  in  his  presence. 

Viilking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by  rejection,  when 
ii\4Ku\k:[  approaches  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  I  observed, 
■  I  .u\^  however,  generally  for  trying,  *  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
!uvo.*"  Johnson.  "Very  true.  Sir;  but  I  have  always  been 
uuMV  afraid  of  failing,  than  hopeful  of  success."  And,  indeed, 
though  he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank,  no  man  ever  less 
\\uirted  the  favour  of  the  great 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  seemed  to  be 
u\iue  uniformly  social,  cheerful,  and  alert,  than  I  had  almost 
over  seen  him.  He  was  prompt  on  great  occasions  and  on 
small.  Taylor,  who  praised  every  thing  of  his  own  to  excess, 
in  short,  "  whose  geese  were  all  swans,*'  as  the  proverb  says, 
expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  his  bull-dog,  which  he  told  us, 
was  "  perfectly  well  shaped."  Johnson,  after  examining  the 
animal  attentively,  thus  repressed  the  vain-glory  of  our  host : — 
"No,  Sir,  he  is  not  well  shaped;  for  there  is  not  the  quick 
^ansition  from  the  thickness  of  the  fore-part,  to  the  tenuity — 
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the  thin  part— behind, — ^which  a  bull-dog  ought  to  have.** 
This  tenuity  was  the  only  ?uird  Hford  that  I  heard  him  use 
during  this  interview,  and  it  will  be  bbserved,  he  instantly  put 
another  expression  in  its  place.  Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-dog 
was  as  good  as  a  large  one.  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir ;  for,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size,  he  has  strength :  and  your  argument  would 
prove,  that  a  good  bull-dog  may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse."  It 
was  amazing  how  he  entered  with  perspicuity  and  keenness 
upon  every  thing  that  occurred  in  conversation.  Most  men, 
whom  I  know,  would  no  more  think  of  discussing  a  question 
about  a  bull-dog,  than  of  attacking  a  bull. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that  floats  in  my 
memory  concerning  the  great  subject  of  this  work  to  be  lost.' 
Though  a  small  particular  may  appear  trifling  to  some,  it  will 
be  relished  by  others ;  while  every  little  spark  adds  something 
to  the  general  blaze :  and  to  please  the  true,  candid,  warm 
admirers  of  Johnson,  and  in  any  degree  increase  the  splendour 
of  his  reputation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule, 
or  even  of  malignity.  Showers  of  them  have  been  discharged 
at  my  *' Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides;"  yet  it  still 
sails  unhurt  along  the  stream  of  time,  and  as  an  attendant 
upon  Johnson, 


<*  Pursues  the  triumph,  and  partakes  the  gale. 


9i 


One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun  shone  bright,  w4 
walked  out  together,  and  "pored"  for  some  time  with  placid 
indolence  upon  an  artificial  water-fall,  which  Dr.  Taylor  had 
made  by  building  a  strong  dyke  of  stone  across  the  river 
behind  the  garden.  It  was  now  somewhat  obstructed  by 
branches  of  trees  and  other  rubbish,  which  had  come  down . 
the  river,  and  settled  close  to  it.  Johnson,  partly  from  a 
desire  to  see  it  play  more  freely,  and  partly  from  that  inclina- 
tion to  activity  which  will  animate,  at  times,  the  most  inert 
and  sluggish  mortal,  took  a  long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a 
bank,  and  pushed  down  several  parcels  of  this  wreck  with 
painful  assiduity,  while  1  stood  quietly  by,  wondering  to 
behold  the  sage  thus  curiously  employed,  and  smiling  with 
an  humorous  satisfaction  each  time  when  he  carried  his  point. 
He  worked  till  he  was  quite  out  of  bi;eath ;  and  having  found 
a  large  dead  cat  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  move  it  after 
several  efforts,  "Come,"  said  he  (throwing  down  the  pole,) 
^^you  shall  take  it  now ; "  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  being 
a  fresh  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tumble  over  the  cascade. 
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This  may  be  laughed  at  as  too  trifling  to  record ;  but  it  is  a 
small  characteristic  trait  in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give  of 
my  friend,  and  in  which,  therefore,  I  mark  the  most  minute 
particulars.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  "  iEsop  at  play  '* 
is  one  of  the  instructive  apologues  of  antiquity. 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  whose 
memory  was  beginning  to  fail.  Johnson.  "  There  must  be  a 
diseased  mind,  where  there  is  a  failure  of  memory  at  seventy. 
A  man's  head.  Sir,  must  be  morbid,  if  he  fails  so  soon."  My 
friend,  being  now  himself  sixty-eight,  might  think  thus :  but  I 
imagine,  that  threescore  and  ten,  the  Psalmist's  period  of  sound 
human  life  in  later  ages,  may  have  a  failure,  though  there  be 
\o  disease  in  the  constitution. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said,  he  had  given  them 
to  Mr.  Stepvens  to  castrate^  for  the  edition  of  the  poets,  to 
which  he  was  to  write  Prefaces.  Dr.  Taylor  (the  only  time  I 
ever  heard  him  say  any  thing  witty) ^  observed,  that  "if 
Rochester  had  been  castrated  himself,  his  exceptionable  poems 
would .  not  have  been  written."  I  asked .  if  Burnet  had  not 
given  a  good  Life  of  Rochester.  Johnson.  "  We  have  a  good 
Death:  there  is  not  much  Ufe,^^  I  asked  whether  Prior's 
poems  were  to  be  printed  entire :  Johnson  said,  they  were.  I 
mentioned  Lord  Hailes's  censure  of  Prior,  in  his  Preface  to  a 
collection  of  "  Sacred  Poems,"  by  various  hands,  published  by 
Ifim  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many  years  ago,  where  he  mentions, 
"  those  impure  tales  which  will  be  the  eternal  opprobrium  of 
their  ingenious  authour."  Johnson.  **Sir,  Lord  Hailes  has 
forgot.  There  is  nothing  in  Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewdness. 
If  Lord  Hailes  thinks  there  is,  he  must  be  more  combustible 
;  nan  other  people."  I  instanced  the  tale  of  "  Paulo  Purganti 
and  his  Wife."  Johnson.  "Sir,  there  is  nothing  there,  but 
that  his  wife  wanted  to  be  kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  of 
pocket.  No,  Sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is  ashamed 
to  have  it  standing  in  her  library." 

The  hypochondriack  disorder  being  mentioned.  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  thihklT scTcommon  as  I  supposed.  "  Dr.  Taylor  (said 
he)  is  the  same  one  day  as  another.  Burke  and  Reynolds  are 
the  same.  Beauclerk,  except  when  in  pain,  is  the  same.  I  am 
not  so  myself;  but  this  I  do  not  mention  commonly." 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changefulness,  so  that  I  could 

1  [This  was    unnecessary,  for  it  had  been   done  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  by  Jacob  Tonson. — M.] 

2  I  am  told,  that  Horace,  Earl  of  Orfotd,  has  a  collection  of  Bon'Mots  by 
who  never  laid  but  one. 
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not  preserve,  for  any  long  continuance,  the  same  views  of 
any  thing.  It  was  most  comfortable  to  me  to  experience  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  company,  a  relief  from  this  uneasiness.  His 
steady  vigorous  mind  held  firm  before  me  those  objects  which 
my  own  feeble  and  tremulous  imagination  frequently  presented  v 
in  such  a  wavering  state,  that  my  reason  could  not  judge  well 
of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day,  to  have  as  many  books 
about  me  as  I  could;  that  I  might  read  upon  any  subject 
upon  which  I  had  a  desire  for  instruction  at  the  time.  "  What 
you  read  then^  (said  he,)  you  will  remember ;  but  if  you  have 
not  a  book  immediately  ready,  and  the  subject  moulds  in  your 
mind,  it  is  a  chance  if  you  have  again  a  desire  to  study  it^' 
He  added,  "  If  a  man  never  has  an  eager  desire  for  instruction, 
he  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself.  But  it  is  better  when 
a  man  reads  from  immediate  inclination." 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's  Odes,  while  we 
were  in  the  chaise ;  I  remember  particularly  the  Ode  "  Eheu 
fugacesP 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of 
Homer  or  Virgil  ^  was  inaccurate.  "  We  must  consider  (said 
he)  whether  Homer  was  not  the  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil 
may  have  produced  the  finest  poem.^  Virgil  was  indebted 
to  Homer  for  the  whole  invention  of  the  structure  of  an  epick 
poem,  and  for  many  of  his  beauties." 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite  authour  with  him ; 
but  he  had  never  read  his  works  till  he  was  compiling  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  in  which  he  said,  I  might  see  Bacon  very  often 
quoted.  Mr.  Seward  recollects  his  having  mentioned,  that  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  might  be  compiled  from 
Bacon's  writings  alone,  and  that  he  had  once  an  intention  of 
giving  an  edition  of  Bacon,  at  least  of  his  English  works,  and 
writing  the  Life  of  that  great  man.  Had  he  executed  this 
intention,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  done  it 
in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon  has  no 
inconsiderable  merit  as  an  acute  and  elegant  dissertation 
relative  to  its  subject;  but  Mallet's  mind  was  not  compre- 
hensive enough  to  embrace  the  vast  extent  of  Lord  Verulam's 

1  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Langton,  that  a  great  many  years  ago  he  was  present  when 
this  question  was  agitated  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke  ;  and^  to  use  Johnson's 
phrase,  they  "  talked  their  best ; "  Johnson  for  Homer,  Burke  for  Virgil.  It  may  well 
oe  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  contests  that  ever  was 
exhibited.     How  much  must  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been  preserved. 

2  [But  where  is  the  inaccuracy ^  u  the  admirers  of  Homer  contend,  that  he  was  not  only 
prior  to  Virgil  in  point  of  time,  out  superior  in  excellence? — J.  Bos  well.] 
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genius  and  research.  Dr.  Warburton  therefore  observed,  with 
witty  justness,  "  that  Mallet  in  his  Life  of  Bacon  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  philosopher ;  and  if  he  should  write  the  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  he 
would  probably  forget  that  he  was  a  General." 

Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  degree  of  truth  there  was  in  a 
story  which  a  friend  of  Johnson's  and  mine  had  told  me  to  his  dis- 
advantage, I  mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct  terms ;  and  it  was  to 
this  effect :  that  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
him,  shewn  him  much  kindness,  and  even  relieved  him  from  a 
spunging-house,  having  afterwards  fallen  into  bad  circumstances, 
was  one  day,  when  Johnson  was  at  dinner  with  him,  seized  for 
debt,  and  earned  to  prison  ;  that  Johnson  sat  still  undisturbed, 
and  went  on  eating  and  drinking  ;  upon  which  the  gentleman's 
sister,  who  was  present,  could  not  suppress  her  indignation : 
"  What,  sir,  (said  she,)  are  you  so  unfeeling,  as  not  even  to  offer 
to  go  to  my  brother  in  his  distress;  you  who  have  been  so 
much  obliged  to  him  ?  "  And  that  Johnson  answered,  '*  Madam, 
I  owe  him  no  obligation ;  what  he  did  for  me  he  would  have 
done  for  a  dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was  absolutely  false  :  but 
like  a  man  conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  and  desirous  of  com- 
pletely vindicating  himself  from  such  a  charge,  he  did  not 
arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere  denial,  and  on  his  general  character, 
but  proceeded  thus : — "  Sir,  I  was  very  intimate  with  that 
gentleman,  and  was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest ;  but 
I  never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never  knew  that  he 
was  arrested,  and  I  believe  he  never  was  in  difficulties  after  the 
time  when  he  reUeved  me.  I  loved  him  much ;  yet,  in  talking 
of  his  general  character,  I  may  have  said,  though  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  did  say  so ;  that  as  his  generosity  pro- 
ceeded from  no  principle,  but  was  a  part  of  his  profusion,  he 
would  do  for  a  dog  what  he  would  do  for  a  friend  :  but  I  never 
applied  this  remark  to  any  particular  instance,  and  certainly 
not  to  his  kindness  to  me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who  does  not 
value  his  money,  and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  whore,  gives  half 
as  much,  or  an  equally  large  sum  to  relieve  a  friend,  it  cannot 
be  esteemed  as  virtue.  This  was  all  that  I  could  say  of  that 
gentleman ;  and,  if  said  at  all,  it  must  have  been  said  after 
his  death.  Sir,  I  would  have  gone  to  the  world's  end  to 
relieve  him.  The  remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by  me,  was 
such  a  sally  as  might  escape  one  when  painting  a  man  highly.'' 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was  remaikably  QQr<J^ 
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to  me.  It  being  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  Scotland  soon, 
I  had  fixed  on  the  next  day  for  my  setting  out,  and  I  felt  a 
tender  concern  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  him.  He  had, 
at  this  time,  frankly  communicated  to  me  many  particulars, 
which  are  inserted  in  this  work  in  their  proper  places ;  and 
once,  when  I  happened  to  mention  that  the  expence  of  my 
jaunt  would  come  to  much  more  than  I  had  computed,  he 
said,  "  Why,  Sir,  if  the  expence  were  to  be  an  inconvenience, 
you  would  have  reason  to  regret  it;  but,  if  you  have  had  the 
money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that  you  could  have  purchased  as 
much  pleasure  with  it  in  any  other  way." 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  and  I  fre- 
quently talked  with  wonderful  pleasure  of  mere  trifles  which 
had  occurred  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides;  for  it  had  left  a 
most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase  to  mak^  money. 
"  Don't  you  see  (said  he)  the  impropriety  of  it  ?  To  make 
money  is  to  coin  it :  you  should  say  g^t  money."  The  phrase, 
however,  is,  I  think,  pretty  current.  But  Johnson  was  at  all 
times  jealous  of  infractions  upon  the  genuine  English  language, 
and  prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms ;  such  as  pledging 
myself,  for  undertaking  y  line,  for  department,  or  branch,  as,  the 
dvilline,  the  banking  line.  He  was  p^uticUlarly  indignant  against 
the  almost  universal  use  of  the  word  idea  in  the  sense  of  notion, 
or  opinion,  when  it  is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  something 
of  which  an  image  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.  We  may  have 
an  idea  or  image  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building ;  but  we  can- 
not surely  have  an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument  or  proposition. 
Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  "  delivering  their  ideas  upon 
the  question  under  consideration  ; "  and  the  first  speakers  in 
parliament  "  entirely  coinciding  in  the  idea  which  has  been  ably 
stated  by  an  honourable  member ; " — or  "  reprobating  an  idea 
unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  a  great  and  free  country."  Johnson  called  this 
"  modem  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word  heard,  as  if  spelt 
with  a  double  e,  heerd,  instead  of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is 
most  usually  done.^  He  said,  his  reason  was,  that  if  it  were 
pronounced  herd,  there  would  be  a  single  exception  from  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  ear,  and  he  thought  it 
better  not  to  have  that  exception. 


1  [In  the  aze  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  word  was  frequently  writteni  as  doubtless  it 
prooovnotd,  «an^— M.} 


was 
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He  praised  Grainger's   "Ode  on  Solitude,"  in   Dodsle/s 
collection,  and  repeated,  with  great  energy,  the  exordium : 

"  O  Solitude,  romantick  maid, 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread  ; 
Or  haunt  the  desart^  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide  ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep, 
From  HecU  view  the  thawing  deep ; "" 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadnor's  marble  waste  survey." 

observing,  "  This,  Sir,  is  very  noble." 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer,  and  two  others, 
entertained  themselves  and  the  company  with  a  great  number 
of  tunes  on  the  fiddle.  Johnson  desired  to  have  '^  Let  ambition 
fire  thy  mind,"  played  over  again,  and  appeared  to  give  a 
patient  attention  to  it ;  though  he  owned  to  me  that  he  was  very 
insensible  to  the  power  of  musick.  I  told  him  that  it  affected 
me  to  such  a  degree,  as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully, 
producing  in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of  pathetic  dejection, 
so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed  tears ;  and  of  danng  resolution,  so 
that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  battle. 
"  Sir  (said  he,)  I  should  never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such  a 
fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  musick,  I  am  satisfied,  is  owing  to  the 
as30ciation  of  ideas.  That  air,  which  instantly  and  irresistibly 
excites  in  the  Swiss,  when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  ma/adie  dupais, 
has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinsick  power  of  sound.  And  I  know  firom 
my  own  experience,  that  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk,  make  me 
melancholy,  because  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my  early  years,  at 
a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers  "  from  the  mountains 
of  the  north,"  and  numbers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going 
abroad,  never  to  return.  Whereas  the  airs  in  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  many  of  which  are  very  soft,  never  fail  to  render  me 
gay,  because  they  are  associated  with  the  warm  sensations  and 
high  spirits  of  London. — This  evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes 
of  ordinary  composition  were  played  with  no  great  skill,  my 
frame  was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  generous  attach- 
ment to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  my  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  with 
an  affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old  man,  whom  I  should 
probably  lose  in  a  short  time.  I  thought  I  could  defend  him 
at  the  point  of  my  sword.  My  reverence  and  affection  for  him 
were  in  full  glow.     I  said  to  hiim,  "  My  dear  Sir,  we  must  meet 
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every  year,  if  you  don't  quarrel  vrith  me."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
Sir,  you  are  more  likely  to  quarrel  with  me,  than  I  with  you. 
My  regard  for  you  is  greater  almost  than  I  have  words  to 
express ;  but  I  do  not  chuse  to  be  always  repeating  it ;  write  it 
down  in  the  first  leaf  of  your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt  of 
it  again." 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  **  the  doom  of  man,"  in  this 
life,  as  displayed  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  Yet  I 
observed  that  things  were  done  upon  the  supposition  of 
happiness ;  grand  houses  were  built,  fine  gardens  were  made, 
splendid  places  of  publick  amusement  were  contrived,  and 
crowded  with  company.  Johnson.  *♦  Alas,  Sir,  these  are  all  only 
struggles  for  happiness.  When  I  first  entered  Ranelagh,  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind,  such  as  I  never 
experienced  any  where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he 
viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of 
that  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred  year  afterwards, 
so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all 
that  brilliant  circle,  that  was  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think ; 
but  that  the  thoughts  of  each  individual  there,  would  be  dis- 
tressing when  alone."  This  reflection  was  experimentally  just. 
The  feeling  of  languor,^  which  succeeds  the  animation  of 
>aiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain ;  and  when  the  mind  is  then 
/acant,  a  thousand  disappointments  and  vexations  rush  in  and 
excruciate.  Will  not  many  even  of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this 
:o  be  true  ? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered  with  hopes  of 
success ;  or  having  some  favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the  next 
iay,  might  prevent  that  wretchedness  of  which  we  had  been 
alking.  Johnson.  **Why,  Sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  so  as 
70U  suppose ;  but  my  conclusion  is  in  general  but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  conference  by  ourselves 
n  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  at  a  pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene  autumn 
light,  looking  up  to  the  heavens,  I  directed  the  discourse  to 
:he  subject  of  a  future  state.  My  friend  was  in  a  placid  and 
nost  benignant  frame  of  mind.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  do  not  imagine 
:hat  all  things  will  be  made  clear  to  us  immediately  after  death, 
Dut  that  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  explained  to  us  very 

1  Pope  mentions, 

"  Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair." 

But  I  recollect  a  couplet  quite  apposite  to  my  subject  in  "  Virtue,  an  Etbick  Epistle," 
I  beautiful  and  instructive  poem,  oy  an  anonymous  writer,  in  1758 ;  who,  treating  of 
Measure  in  excess,  says, 

"  Till  languor,  suffering  on  the  rack  of  bliss. 
Confess  that  man  was  never  made  for  this." 
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gradually."  I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether,  although  the  words 
of  some  texts  of  Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of  the 
dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of  punishment,  we  might  not 
hope  that  the  denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would  not 
literally  be  executed.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the 
intention  of  punishment  in  a  future  state.  We  have  no  reason 
to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  liable  to  offend 
against  God.  We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels  are  quite 
in  a  state  of  security ;  nay,  we  know  that  some  of  them  have 
fallen.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  in  order  to  j 
preserve  both  men  and  angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  ] 
should  have  continually  before  them  the  punishment  of  those 
who  have  deviated  from  it ;  but  we  may  hope  that  by  some 
other  means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  be  prevented.  Some 
of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject,  are,  as  you  obser 
indeed  strong ;  but  they  may  admit  of  a  mitigated  interpreta- 
tion.'' He  talked  to  me  upon  this  awful  and  delicate  question 
in  a  gentle  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be  decisive.  I 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apartment,  and  at 
my  request  he  dictated  to  me  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
negro  who  was  then  claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  action  in 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  He  had  always  been 
very  zealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in  which  I  with  ■ 
all  deference  thought  that  he  discovered  "a  zeal  without 
knowledge."  Upon  one  occasion,  when  in  company  with  - 
some  very  grave  men  at  Oxford,  his  toast  was,  "  Here's  to  the 
next  insurrection  of  th6  negroes  in  the  West  Indies."  His 
violent  prejudice  against  our  West  Indian  and  American  | 
settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  he 
"  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest  ye/ps  for  liberty  among  me 
drivers  of  negroes?"  and  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilkes  ^  he 
asked,  "Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English?" 
That  Trecothick  could  both  speak  and  write  good  English  is 
well  known.  I  myself  was  favoured  with  his  correspondence 
concerning  the  brave  Corsicans.  And  that  Beckford  could 
speak  it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even  to  his  Majesty, 
as  his  "  faithful  Lord-Mayor  of  London,"  is  commemorated  by 
the  noble  monument  erected  to  him  in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  follows : 
**  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many  countries  have 
had  part  of  their  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may 

I  See  page  54  of  this  volume. 
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doubted  whether  slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural, 
idition  of  man.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that  men 
their  original  state  were  equal ;  and  very  difficult  to  imagine 

V  one  would  be  subjected  to  another  but  by  violent  com-r 
sion.  An  individual  may,  indeed^  forfeit  his  liberty  by  a 
ne ;  but  he  cannot  by  that  crime  forfeit  the  liberty  of  his 
Idren.  What  is  true  of  a  criminal  seems  true  likewise  of  a 
>tive.  A  man  may  accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy  ox> 
idition  of  perpetual  servitude;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
ether  he  can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  descendants ;  for 

man  can  stipulate  without  commission  for  another.  The 
idition  which  he  himself  accepts,  his  son  or  grandson 
haps  would  have  rejected.  If  we  should  admits  what 
haps  may  with  more  reason  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain 
itions  between  man  and  man  which  may  make  slavery  neces- 

Y  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved  that  he  who  is  now 
3g  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  any  of  those  relations.  He 
ertainly  subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his  present 
ster ;  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his  obedience,  but  that  he 
ight  him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him 
'er  was  examined.  It  is  said  that  according  to  the  constitu- 
is  of  Jamaica  he  was  legally  enslaved ;  these  constitutions 

merely  positive  ;  and  apparently  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
nkind,  because  whoever  is  exposed  to  sale  is  condemned 
slavery  without  appeal ;  by  whatever  fraud  or  violence  he 
jht  have  been  originally  brought  into  the  merchant's 
ver.  In  our  own  time  Princes  have  been  sold,  by  wretches 
whose  care  they  were  entrusted,  that  they  might  have  an 
ropean  education  ;  but  when  once  they  were  brought  to  a 
rket  in  the  plantations,  little  would  avail  either  their  dignity 
their  wrongs.  The  laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro  no 
ress.  His  colour  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testimony 
inst  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  moral  right  should  ever 
e  way  to  political  convenience.  But  if  temptations  of 
2rest  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  human  virtue,  let  us  at 
5t  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation  to  quit  it. 
the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  on  one  side,  and 
convenience  on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island  can 
ther  gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking  away  the  liberty  of  any 
t  of  the  human  species.  The  sum  of  the  argument  is 
5 : — No  man  is  by  nature  the  property  of  another :  The 
endant  is,  therefore,  by  nature  free :  The  rights  of  nature 
St  be  some  way  forfeited  before  they  ^an  be  justly  taken 


/ 
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away :  That  the  defendant  has  by  any  act  forfeited  the  rights 
of  nature  we  require  to  be  proved ;  and  if  no  proof  of  such 
forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  but  the  justice  of  the 
court  will  declare  him  free." 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly  upon  this  particular 
case ;  where,  perhaps,  he  was  in  the  right.  But  I  beg  leave  to 
enter  my  most  solemn  protest  against  his  general  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  Slave  Trade,  For  I  will  resolutely  say — that  his 
unfavourable  notion  of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice,  and  imperfect 
or  false  information.  The  wild  and  dangerous  attempt  which 
has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to  obtain  an  act  of  our 
Legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  important  and  necessary  a 
branch  of  commercial  interest,  must  have  been  crushed  at 
once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  zealots  who  vainly  took 
the  lead  in  it,  made  the  vast  body  of  Planters,  Merchants,  and 
others,  whose  immense  properties  are  involved  in  that  trade, 
reasonably  enough  suppose  that  there  could  be  no  danger. 
The  encouragement  which  the  attempt  has  received  excites  my 
wonder  and  indignation ;  and  though  some  men  of  superiour 
abilities  have  supported  it ;  whether  from  a  love  of  temporary 
popularity,  when  prosperous;  or  a  love  of  general  mischief 
when  desperate,  my  opinion  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a  status^ 
which  in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has  continued, 
would  not  only  be  robbery  to  an  innumerable  class  of  our 
fellow-subjects ;  but  it  would  be  extreme  cruelty  to  the  African 
Savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves  from  massacre,  or  intoler- 
able bondage  in  their  own  country,  and  introduces  into  a  much 
happier  state  of  life ;  especially  now  when  their  passage  to  the 
West  Indies  and  their  treatment  there  is  humanely  regulated. 
To  abolish  that  trade  would  be  to 

" shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.** 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  concerning  it,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  wise  and  independent: 

Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus ; 
Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurse. 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much  upon  the  subject, 
and  would  recommend  to  all  who  are  capable  of  conviction,  an 
excellent  Tract  by  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  John 
Ranby,  Esq.  entitled  "  Doubts  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade."  To  Mr.  Ranb/s  "Doubts,"  I  will  apply  Lon} 
Chancellor  Hardwicke's  expression  in  praise  of  a  Scotch  lAy 
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Book,  called  "Dirleton's  Doubts;"  "his  Doubts^  (said  his 
Lordship,)  are  better  than  most  people's  Certainties'^ 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was  afraid  I  kept  him 
too  late  up,  "  No,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  don't  care  though  I  sit  all 
night  with  you."  This  was  an  animated  speech  from  a  man  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him  as  I  ought  to 
have  been,  I  know  not  but  this  vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled ; 
but  I  unluckily  entered  upon  the  controversy  concerning  the 
right  of  Great-Britain  to  tax  America,  and  attempted  to  argue 
in  favour  of  our  fellow-subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantick.  I  insisted  that  America  might  be  very  well 
governed,  and  made  to  yield  sufficient  revenue  by  the  means 
of  influence^  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while  the  people  might 
be  pleased  with  the  imagination  of  their  participating  of  the 
British  constitution,  by  having  a  body  of  representatives,  with- 
out whose  consent  money  could  not  be  exacted  from  them. 
Johnson  could  not  bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed  opinion, 
which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an  extreme  degree  of  heat 
to  enforce ;  and  the  violent  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
while  answering,  or  rather  reprimanding  me,  alarmed  me  so, 
that  I  heartily  repented  of  my  having  unthinkingly  introduced 
the  subject.  I  myself,  however,  grew  warm,  and  the  change 
was  great,  from  the  calm  state  of  philosophical  discussion  in 
which  we  had  a  little  before  been  pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  Parliament,  in 
which  I  alledged  that  any  question,  however  unreasonable  or 
unjust,  might  be  carried  by  a  venal  majority ;  and  I  spoke 
with  high  admiration  of  the  Roman  Senate,  as  if  composed  of 
men  sincerely  desirous  to  resolve  what  they  should  think  best 
for  their  country.  My  friend  would  allow  no  such  character  to 
the  Roman  Senate;  and  he  maintained  that  the  British 
Parliament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
corrupt  its  members  ;  asserting,  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any 
question  of  great  importance  before  Parliament,  any  question 
in  which  a  man  might  not  very  well  vote  either  upon  one  side 
or  the  other.  He  said  there  had  been  none  in  his  time  except 
that  respecting  America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was  produced  by  my 
want  of  caution  ;  and  he  was  not  then  in  the  humour  to  slide 
into  easy  and  cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  happened,  that  we 
were  after  an  hour  or  two  very  willing  to  separate  and  go  to 
bed. 
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{ )ii  WrdhPNclfty,  September  24,  I  went  into  Dr.  Johnson's 
II Mini  lif^Forr  lin  ^ot  up,  and  finding  that  the  storm  of  ihe 
inii  riling  ni^hl  wftH  quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon  his  bed-side, 
rtttit  bn  Inlkrtl  with  na  much  readiness  and  good  humour  as 
pvn  Wo  mMunmrndoti  to  me  to  plant  a  considerable  part  of 
A  \f\\^o  moorish  (ax\\\  which  I  had  purchased,  and  he  made 
^v^v^t^\  vi\\y\\\M'\<^r\%  xy( iho  expence  and  profit ;  for  he  delighted 
\\\  r»\oi>  isinp  his  wi^s't  %Mi  the  science  of  numbers.  He  pressed 
«p.M^  \\yo  th<*  'i-iVjN'^rtA»H'e  of  planting  at  the  first  in  a  very 
«\\i^^,  itMM  lY^.^ir^'N'^-  suoling  the  saying  "/«  M/o  non  licet  bis 
f^.r   •*  J»'^/  c>v-'^.  ••thisisequally  true  in  planting." 

1  s^Af  ''■••'^  ^^;^ntude  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hospitality;  and  as 
r>"«^»".N  •^•*  "^  ^**  "°^  ^"  account  of  his  good  table  alone 
,.u^.  •  .i,mv»i»  tt!utrd  him  often,  I  mentioned  a  little  anecdote 
...u; ,»  U.W  ^x*.\^ocd  my  friend's  recollection,  and  at  hearing 
,,K,,t  ..*...»•  vnJ.  ne  smiled.  One  evening,  when  I  was  sitting 
. .;.!  u:..,  '•'•6«k  delivered  this  message :  "  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor  sends 
I,:     ^  ,.,,^i;*N»nts  to  you,  and  b^s  you  will  dine  with  him 

••.     lie  has  got  a  hare." — "My  compliments  (said 

, ., ,*;  .k\\<\  111  dine  with  him — hare  or  rabbit" 

*  r*.4  \v\ikfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my  journey  north- 
.^^.^.v  I  cook  my  post-chaise  from  the  Green  Man,  a  very 
».KN*  *»*  *t  Ashbourne,  the  mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  civfl 
'^.*  \w\»«inn,  courtseying  very  low,  presented  me  with  an 
.K,^<««  utg  of  the  sign  of  her  house ;  to  which  she  had  subjoined, 
iM  S/(  own  hand-writing,  an  address  in  such  singular  simplicity 
^^  «t\  U\  that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  upon  one  of  the  boards 
ol  M(Y  original  Journal  at  this  time,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for 
I)h*  Niiiusement  of  my  readers : 

••  M.  KILLIXGLE  Ts  duty  waits  upon  Mr.  Boswell,  is 
fxctedingly  obliged  to  him  for  this  favour  ;  whenever  he  comes  this 
ttHty*  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same.  Would  Mr,  Boswell 
^afn^  the  house  to  his  extensive  acquaintance^  it  would  be  a 
singular  fazour  conferred  on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her  power  to 
0^  any  other  return  but  h^  most  grateful  thanks^  and  sincerest 
prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time^  and  in  a  biessed eternity, 
"  Tuesday  morny 

from  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a  considerable 

fssion    to    my   Johnsonian    store.     I    communicated  my 

nal  Journal  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  in  whom  I  have  always 

jd  deser\'ed  confidence  ;  and  what  he  wrote  to  me  con- 

nc-  ^f-  IS  so  much  to  my  credit  as  the  biographer  of  Johnson, 
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t  my  readers  will,  I  hope,  grant  me  their  indulgence  fot  here 

ting  it :  **  It  is  not  once  or  twice  going  over  it  (says  Sir 

uiiam,)  that  will  satisfy  me ;  for  I  find  in  it  a  high  d^ee  of 

struction  as  well  as  entertainment ;  and  I  derive  more  benefit 

>ni  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  discussions  than  I  should  be  able 

draw  from  his  personal  conversation ;  for  I  suppose  there 

not  a  man  in  the  world  to  whom  he  discloses  his  senti- 
snts  so  freely  as  to  yourself.** 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred  at 
iensor-inn,  close  by  Qiatsworth,  to  survey  the  magnificence 

which  I  had  gone  a  considerable  way  out  of  my  road  to 
otland.  The  inn  was  then  kept  by  a  very  jolly  landlord, 
lose  name,  I  think,  was  Malton.  He  happened  to  mention 
ait  ''  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  his  house.''  I 
quired  wAo  this  Dr.  JohnscHi  was,  that  I  might  hear  my  host's 
•tion  of  him.  **  Sir,  (said  he,)  Johnson,  the  great  writer ; 
idify,  as  they  call  him.     He's  the  greatest  writer  in  England ; 

writes  for  the  ministry;  he  has  a  correspondence  abroad, 
d  lets  them  know  what's  going  oil." 

My  firiend,  who  had  a  thorough  dependance  upon  the  authen- 
ity  of  my  relation  without  any  etfAeilishment^  as  falsehood  or 
Hon  is  too  gently  called,  laughed  a  good  deal  at  tins  represent- 
on  of  himself. 

**  Mr.  Boswbll  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

•'Edinburgh,  Sept.  29,  1777. 

**MY  DEAR   SIR, 

"  By  the  first  post  I  inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my 
nn  house,  and  that  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and 
ildren  all  in  good  health. 

••  When  I  look  back  upon  our  late  interview,  it  appears  to  me 
have  answered  expectation  better  than  almost  any  scheme  of 
ppiness  that  I  ever  put  in  execution.  My  Journal  is  stored 
th  wisdom  and  wit ;  and  my  memory  is  filled  with  the 
:ollection  of  lively  and  affectionate  feelings,  which  now,  I  think, 
jld  me  more  satisfaction  than  at  the  time  when  they  were 
St  excited.  I  have  experienced  this  upon  other  occasions. 
;hall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  it  to  me;  for  it  seems 
)nderful  that  pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance  than 
len  near.  I  wish  you  may  find  yourself  in  a  humour  to  do  me 
is  favour ;  but  I  flatter  myself  with  no  strong  hope  of  it ;  for 
have  observed,  that  unless  upon  very  serious  occasions,  your 
tcrs  to  me  are  not  answers  to  those  which  I  write." 
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1  L>e:2  ;rv-i:-;r$s^  much  uneasiness  that  I  had  mesdooed  to 
h:iii  :.*>£*  -.J  "Hr  Ol  ibi"  gentleman  who  had  told  me  the  story 
>v^  uj^vii  ^.*  Ji.2-  ^iaaix-antage,  the  truth  of  which  he  had  com- 
.'.iir.N  :v:*«:rc ,  xx  :hai  my  having  done  so  might  be  interpreted 
aN  .i  >:r^>2  .s  A-o^ienc^  and  offend  one  whose  society  I 
\ji.'^cv.  —  ::>Mv:',xr  ty:rT>cstly  requesting  that  no  notice  might  be 
:.;.xv ;)  .^:  .:  ^^  X2> «  S.\it-,  till  I  should  be  in  London,  and  have 
x:.  .'.  .\  ::-::.:*  ;-,^  :a^i  ::  over  with  the  gentleman.] 

"  "\-  ;aicks  Boswell,  Esq. 

■•  .^^^^    Nils 

•  \  .^.   • .'.'.  "^xXN^Ts  cc  yon  have  wondered,  why  no  letter 

,.>  .V  ....  ::"v .::  :!-<•.     '■«>j:;:  vou  wrote  at  your  return,  had  in  it 

>..v-->  .k  n::.i.^:;  >:  ^^^i::'^**  Ciur^oa  as  gave  me  no  pleasure.    I 

v\*,..v.  .-.v^  ^c.^  do  ""iii  ^\>.:  ^-.^hed ;  I  had  no  need  to  vex  you 

\\.:.i  u  .v;..,x;..»     1   r^A^^r  3«xc  \lr. ,  and  as  to  him  have  set 

....  ..*^."^:,  ^.;.>vs-:  i:>»   ixN^c^Tr-.Tiocie.  so  far  as  I  know,  to  you. 

M'.x    I  ^..i.i-  .-Uv.  \^:a^>c  '.i^r  se.inr.     You  mav  now  be  at  ease.       : 
•  \  ..  .i:  ro^xi  I  ,v:;:i^:-v  *^^Jii  voci,  for  the  kindness  that  you  |( 
\X»«v\.  .:s  .v.: .  ii  >.-  ..ci:  A  vcT^^  ro  see  me.     It  was  pity  to 
\xv.'  \v»K.  NO   .  .:*,  .::  ..;-^  ?\.L  ->.x^  rwewing  the  matter,  I  do 
'.K»:  Nvv  *»L"i.i:  1  *v^.u  "»^c  --Aiv  ^rrzff  than  I  did.  i 

'•  L  hoLv  No^  :Cv:r.c  i:  >  -  — •  :tc_-c  r::y  dear  enemy  and  all  her 
'.'.v.'.c  ■.*vx*:^f  j-::r  '*wL.,  i.tc  lii  :>,^  rsaison  to  repent  of  your 

•■  I  Hi*  20C  w-L  vr.^r.  Yv\:  .ci":  32c  i:  u:e  Doctor's,  and  I  grew 
wois;? ;  y^c  I  >:ii  i  ;?::,  i::i  i.:  L:«:-:^ie*vi  wis  very  iU.  Travelliz^ 
howev-r.  i:c  r.vc  iJiakc  zuc  •*x-;>5r .  a^i  wben  I  came  to  London, 
I  ocn:i\:e«i  w::h  i  >j ::::::.>::>  •■i*  ^-.^  :c  3r^b:belmstone^  where  I 
saw  Z?^^a*-C:tf:k,  ajiid  y.a.c  '.Tir^-c  lavs^ 

•*  O—  Civ»  bjLS  r«w»;:::j:c;.  .r;x:  lasc  Friday,  but  I  was  not 
there.  La.'^aton  has  a.'Jv*;:^cr  wcr>cb.-  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes 
of  a  jr:\ir.z  brewer.  They  ^oc  by  -JieL:  race  last  jrear  a  very 
'.arze  s'i:n.  anc  :heii  e.x'jenccs  are  vrooordonize. 

•'  ilrs.  W-"-.m>'s  health  is  very  bad  And  I  have  had  for 
sorr.e  rlnic  a  very  d::?:c-.il:  a:^c  !a'>?riei:3  respiration;  but  I  am 
'z»t' VzT  \;  P'lrses.  absri.'^erxx  a:^vi  ocber  me^bods.  I  am  yet, 
ko-*'*r/'tr,  much  behind-hard  in  a^v  health  and  rest 

"  \>:  iiiair's  sermons  are  now  universallv  commended;  but 
\f-y  :.  r,  think  that  I  had  the  honour  of  firs:  finding  and  first 
yr'A.\.:.y  \in  excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  my  vcHce  to 
♦^•%*  A  thn  publick. 

1  A  *****j*****  bora  to  htib 
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« 


My  dear  Friend,  let  me  thank  you  once  more  for  your 
;it ;  you  did  me  great  honour,  and  I  hope  met  with  nothing 
It  displeased  you.  I  staid  long  at  Ashbourne,  not  much 
jased,  yet  aukward  at  departing.  I  then  went  to  Lichfield, 
lere  I  found  my  friend  at  Stow-hill^  very  dangerously  diseased, 
ch  is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there 
surely  something  beyond  it. 

"  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well,  write  as  soon  as  you  can  to^ 
ar  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

ondon,  Nov.  25,  1777." 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  Nov.  29,  1777. 

*My   DEAR   SIR, 

"  This  day's  post  has  at  length  relieved  me  from  much 
easiness,  by  bringing  me  a  letter  from  you.  I  was,  indeed, 
ibly  uneasy ; — on  my  own  account  and  yours.  I  was  very 
dous  to  be  secured  against  any  bad  consequences  from  my 
Drudence  in  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name  who  had  told 

a  story  to  your  disadvantage;  and  as  I  could  hardly 
)pose  it  possible,  that  you  would  delay  so  long  to  make  me 
y,  unless  you  were  ill,  I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about 
1.  You  must  not  be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell  you 
.t  you  appear  to  me  to  have  been  too  rigid  upon  this  occa- 
n.  The  *  cowardly  caution  which  gave  you  no  pleasure^  was 
jgested  to  me  by  a  friend  here,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
mge  story,  and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as  an  instance 
V  one  may  be  deceived  by  what  is  apparently  very  good 
hority.  But,  as  I  am  still  persuaded,  that  as  I  might  have 
:ained  the  truth,  without  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name, 
iras  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  just  in 
ming  my  caution.  But  if  you  were  ever  so  just  in  your 
approbation,  might  you  not  have  dealt  more  tenderly  with 

• 

*  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
sed  some  time  with  my  father  very  comfortably. 

SfC  *p  3^  ^^  ^P  ^^ 

*  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  a  country 
oolmaster,  for  indecent  behaviour  to  his  female  scholars, 
ere  is  no  statute  against  such  abominable  conduct ;  but  it 

1  Mrs.  Aston. 
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is  punishable  at  common  law.   I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  fo 
assistance  in  this  extraordinary  trial     I  ever  am,  my  deai 

"Your  faithful  humble  servant 

"James  Bos\s 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giving  him  an  ac 
of  the  decision  of  the  Negro  cause,  by  the  Court  of  Se 
which  by  those  who  hold  even  the  mildest  and  best  regi 
slavery  in  abomination,  (of  which  number  I  do  not  hesit 
declare  that  I  am  none,^  should  be  remembered  with 
respect,  and  to  the  credit  of  Scotland;  for  it  went  u; 
much  broader  ground  than  the  case  oi  Somersety  whic 
decided  in  England ;  ^  being  truly  the  general  question,  wl 
a  perpetual  obligation  of  service  to  one  master  in  any 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  law  of  a  free  country.  A  ] 
then  called  Joseph  Knight^  a  native  of  Africa,  having 
brought  to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of  the  slave  trad 

Eurchased  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  that  island,  had  att 
is  master  to  Scotland,  where  it  was  officiously  suggest 
him  that  he  would  be  found  entided  to  his  liberty  withoi 
limitation.  He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the  ( 
of  which  the  advocates  on  both  sides  did  themselves 
honour.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the  praise  of  Johnso 
his  argument  *  in  favour  of  the  negro,  and  Mr.  Maccor 
distinguished  himself  on  the  same  side,  by  his  ingenuit 
extraordinary  research.  Mr.  CuUen,  on  the  part  of  the  n 
discovered  good  information  and  sound  reasoning ;  in 
he  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  remarkal 
a  manly  understanding,  and  a  knowledge  both  of  books  z 
the  world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  speech 
Mr.  Henry  Dundas  generously  contributed  to  the  cause  < 
sooty  stranger.  Mr.  Dundas's  Scottish  accent,  which  has 
so  often  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  objection  to  his  po^ 
abilities  in  parliament,  was  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  hi 
country.  And  I  do  declare,  that  upon  this  memorable  qu 
he  impressed  me,  and  I  believe  all  his  audience,  with 
feelings  as  were  produced  by  some  of  the  most  en 
orations  of  antiquity.     This  testimony  I  liberally  give  t 

1  See  State  Trials,  Vol.  XL  p.  ^39,  and  Mr.  Hargrave's  argument. 
S  Tha  motto  to  it  was  happily  cnosen  : 

"  Quamvis  tile  niger^  quamvis  in  candidus  esses.** 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  no  less  strange  than  true,   that  a 
Advocate  in  considerable  practice,  but  of  vhom  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  It 
didicii  fideliter  artes^  asked  Mr.  Maclaturin,  with  a  face  of  flippant  assurance,  "  k 
-^ir  own  ?  " 
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excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
differ  very  widely  upon  many  political  topicks  ;  yet  I  persuade 
myself  without  malice.  A  great  majority  of  the  Lords  of 
Session  decided  for  the  negro.  But  four  of  their  number,  the 
Lord  President,  Lord  Elliock,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord 
Covington,  resolutely  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  a  status^ 
svhich  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
:hat  when  freedom  flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome. 


*'dear  sir, 


"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 


"  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all  express  their 
yood  wishes  to  their  friends,  and  I  send  mine  to  you  and  your 
family.  May  your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and  good.  I  have 
been  much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow  worse. 

"  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are  engaged  to 
prosecute  is  very  great,  and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too 
:ommon.  In  our  law  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and 
i  misdemeanour:  that  is,  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime,  not 
::apital,  but  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  You 
:annot  want  matter :  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will  easily 
3ccur. 

"  Mr.  Shaw,  the  authour  of  the  Gaelick  Grammar,  desires 
me  to  make  a  request  for  him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may 
be  appointed  Chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments, 

"  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ;  little  has  happened  to 
them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black 
bair^dressing  pin  into  her  eye;  but  by  great  evacuation  she 
kept  it  from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost  well  Miss  Reynolds 
las  been  out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  a 
i^ery  poor  state  of  health. 

"  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps,  write  only 
:omplaints,  and  therefore  I  will  content  myself  with  telling  you, 
hat  I  love  to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you ;  and  that  I 
ira,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

'  December  27,  i  ^77. "  «*  SaM.  JohnSON.*' 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  Jan.  8,  1778. 
"dear  sir, 

"  Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year  are  mixed  with 
:omplaint :  mine  must  be  so  too.     My  wife  has  for  some  time 
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been  very  ill,  having  been  confined  to  the  house  these  three 
months  by  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  alarming  symptoms. 

[Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  distress  which  the 
person,  upon  every  account  most  dear  to  me,  suffered ;  and  of 
the  dismal  state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now  was :  adding 
that  I  never  stood  more  in  need  of  his  consoling  philosophy.]      | 

"  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  wSson,  a  Scotch- 
man, imder  the  Latin  name  of  Volusenus^  according  to  the 
custom  of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period.  It  is  entided  *  De 
Animi  Tranquillitate^  I  earnestly  desire  tranquillity.  Bona 
res  quits ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attain  it :  for,  when 
imoccupied,  I  grow  gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me  to 
feverishness. 


"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last,  it  is  prof)er  to 
return  some  answer,  however  little  I  may  be  disposed  to 
write. 

"  Your  alarm  at  your  lad/s  illness  was  reasonable,  and  not 
disproportionate  to  the  appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  hope 
your  physical  friend's  conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  all  fear  of 
a  consumption  at  an  end :  a  little  care  and  exercise  will  then 
restore  her.  London  is  a  good  air  for  ladies;  and  if  you 
bring  her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for  me — I  will 
retire  from  my  apartments  for  her  accommodation.  Behave 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

"  You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness.  Know  then,  that 
in  the  first  month  of  the  present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and 
very  cordially  love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year  as  long  as  we  live ;  and  why  should  we 
trouble  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener  ? 

"  Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander,  that  I  wish  them, 
as  well  as  their  parents,  many  happy  years. 

"You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to  my  mind 
Lord  Auchinleck  and  dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side  of 
liberty.  Lord  Hailes's  name  reproaches  me;  but  if  he  saw 
niy      iguid  neglect  of  my  own  affairs,  he  would  rather  pity 
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:han  resent  my  neglect  of  his.     I  hope  to  mend,  ut  et  mihi 
nvam  et  amicis.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

•Jan.  24,  1778." 
"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph." 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielcfing  as 
Dne  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster ; 
kept  a  regular  office  for  the  police  of  that  great  district ;  and 
discharged  his  important  trust,  for  many  years,  faithfully  and 
ably.  Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  and  unceasing  curiosity  to 
know  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me,  that  he  attended 
Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter,  to  hear  the  examin- 
ations of  the  culprits ;  but  that  he  found  an  almost  uniform 
tenor  of  misfortune,  wretchedness,  and  profligacy.  Mr.  Welch's 
health  being  impaired,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
warm  climate;  and  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Mr. 
Chamier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Italy,  and  a 
promise  that  the  pension  or  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  Government  allowed  him,  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued. Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went  abroad,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter  Anne,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  and 
literature. 

"To   Saunders  Welch,   Esq.   at  the   English  Coffee- 
house, Rome. 

"dear  sir, 
"  To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends  to 
pass  almost  two  years  in  foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has 
a  very  shameful  appearance  of  inattention.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  there  was  no  particular  time  in  which  I  had  any  thing 
particular  to  say  ;  and  general  expressions  of  good  will,  I  hope, 
our  long  friendship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

"Of  publick  affairs  you  have  information  from  the  news- 
papers wherever  you  go,  for  the  English  keep  no  secret ;  and 
of  other  things,  Mrs.  NoUekens  informs  you.  My  intelligence 
could  therefore  be  of  no  use ;  and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made 
it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  for  information  :  I  was  likewise 
for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to  find  that  motion,  and  nearer 
approaches  to  the  sun,  did  not  restore  your  health  so  fast  as  I 
expected.     Of  your  health,  the  accounts  have  lately  been  more 
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pleasing ;  and  I  have  the  gratification  of  imagining  to  myself 
a  length  of  years  which  I  hope  you  have  gained,  and  of  which 
the  enjoyment  ¥rill  be  improved  by  a  vast  accession  of  images 
and  observations  which  your  joumies  and  various  residence 
have  enabled  you  to  make  and  accumulate.  You  have  travelled 
with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself^  that  your  com- 
panion is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your  journey's  end  ;  but  you 
are  to  live  on  together,  to  help  each  other's  recollection,  and 
to  supply  each  other's  omissions.  The  world  has  few  greater 
pleasures  than  that  which  two  friends  enjoy,  in  tracing  back, 
at  some  distant  time,  those  transactions  and  events  through 
which  they  have  passed  together.  One  of  the  old  man's 
miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  companion  able  to 
partake  with  him  of  the  past  You  and  your  fellow-traveller 
have  this  comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation  will  be  not 
easily  exhausted;  one  will  always  be  glad  to  say  what  the 
other  will  always  be  willing  to  hear. 

"  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your  health  must 
have  your  constant  attention.  I  suppose  you  propose  to 
return  this  year.  There  is  no  need  of  haste:  do  not  come 
hither  before  the  height  of  summer,  that  you  may  fall  gradually 
into  the  inconveniences  of  your  native  clime.  July  seems  to 
be  the  proper  month.  August  and  September  will  prepare 
you  for  the  winter.  After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home  ;  and  I  hope  a  little 
care  will  effectually  preserve  it 

"Miss  Nancy  has  doubdess  kept  a  constant  and  copious 
journal.  She  must  not  expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns, 
without  a  great  mass  of  information.  Let  her  review  her 
journal  often,  and  set  down  what  she  finds  herself  to  have 
omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to  memory  as  little  as  possible,,  for 
memory  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick  succession  of  things ;  and 
she  will  grow  every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own 
narratives,  unless  she  can  recur  to  some  written  memorials. 
If  she  has  satisfied  herself  with  hints,  instead  of  full  represent* 
ations,  let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now  while  her  memory 
is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's  memory  may  help  her.  If 
she  observes  this  direction,  she  will  not  have  travelled  in  vain  ; 
for  she  will  bring  home  a  book  with  which  she  may  entertain 
herself  to  the  end  of  fife.  If  it  were  not  now  too  late,  I  would 
advise  her  to  note  the  impression  which  the  first  sight  of 
anything  new  and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.     Let  bet 

fw  set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  recollect  them^  jEof 
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faint   as   they  may   already  be,   they  will  grow  every  day 
fainter. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably  when  I 
imagine  that  you  may  wish  to  know  something  of  me.  I  can 
^ratify  your  benevolence  with  no  account  of  health.  The 
fiand  of  time,  or  of  disease,  is  very  heavy  upon  me.  I  pass 
restless  and  uneasy  nights,  harassed  with  convulsions  of  my 
breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my  stomach;  and  restless  nights 
make  heavy  days.  But  nothing  will  be  mended  by  complaints, 
ind  therefore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  we  meet,  we  will 
try  to  forget  our  cares  and  our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  we 
2an,  to  the  chearfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  had  gone  with 
^ou,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  better ;  but  I  do  not  know 
:hat  it  was  in  my  power.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
'  Feb.  3,  1778." 

This  lettCT,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice  how  to  travel  to 
:he  best  advantage,  and  will  therefore  be  of  very  general  use, 
s  another  eminent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm  and  affectionate 
leart.^ 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  26,  1778. 
••my  dear  sir, 

"Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near  a  month,  to  thank 
^ou  for  your  last  affectionate  letter,  I  cannot  say;  for  my 
nind  has  been  in  better  health  these  three  weeks  than  for 
ome  years  past.  I  believe  I  have  evaded  till  I  could  send 
ou  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  on  the  negro's  cause, 
?^hich  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and  correct  any  errours  that 
here  may  be  in  the  language ;  for,  (says  he,)  '  we  live  in  a 
ritical,  though  not  a  learned  age  ;  and  I  seek  to  screen  myself 
nder  the  shield  of  Ajax.'  I  communicated  to  him  your 
pology  for  keeping  the  sheets  of  his  *  Annals '  so  long.  He 
ays,  *  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of 
inguor.  Why  should  a  sober  Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast 
lOr  a  fanatick,  be  very  merry  or  very  sad  ? '  I  envy  his  Lord- 
hip's  comfortable  constitution;   but  well   do   I   know  that 

1  The  friendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  was  unbroken.  Mr.  Welch  died  not 
lany  months  before  him,  and  bequeathed  him  five  guineas  for  a  ring,  which  Johnson 
:ceived  with  tenderness,  as  a  kind  memorial.  His  regard  was  constant  for  his  friend 
[r.  Welch's  daughters ;  of  whom,  Jane  is  married  to  Mr.  NoDekens,  the  statuary,  whose 
lerit  is  too  well  Iwown  to  require  any  praise  from  me. 
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languor  and  dejection  will  afflict  the  best,  however  exc 
their  principles.     I  am  in  possession  of  Lord  Hailes's  c 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  have  had  it  for  some  time,    m 
excuse  then  for  procrastination  must  be,  that  I  wanted  to  hai 
it  copied ;  and  I  have  now  put  that  off  so  long,  that  it  will  t 
better  to  bring  it  with  me  than  send  it,  as  I  shall  probably 
you  to  look  at  it  sooner,  when  I  solicit  you  in  person. 

"  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal  better,  is  i 
obliged  to  you  for  your  very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  ] 
apartment :  but,  if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for 
to  have  lodgings  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-Park, 
however,  doubt  much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with  her  1 
accompany  me  to  the  metropolis ;  for  she  is  so  different  fi 
you  and  me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling  ;  and  she  is  so  amdoi 
about  her  children,  that  she  thinks  she  should  be  unhappy 
at  a  distance  from  them.     She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  1 
some  country  place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have  th 
with  her. 

"  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of  next  montl 
as  I  think  it  creditable  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  oc 
of  Douglas's  Counsel,  in  the  great  and  last  competition  betwe 
Duke  Hamilton  and  him. 

4t  4t  >K  9|(  «  4t 

"  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill :  though  her  tempe 
is  unpleasant,  she  has  always  been  polite  and  obliging  to  mc 
I  wish  many  happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who  I  suppos 
holds  his  usual  place  at  your  breakfast-table.^ 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Bos  well. 

To  THE  Same. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  28,  177J 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  the  English  poet 
preparing,  for  the  public  instruction  and  entertainment  Pr 
faces,  biographical  and  critical.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  01 
of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the  decision  of  a  controve 

1  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  humorously  observed,  that  Levett  used 
breakfast  on  the  crust  of  a  roll,  which  Johnson,  after  tearing  out  the  crumb  for  UmM 
threw  to  his  humble  friend. 

[Perhaps  the  word  threw  is  here  too  strong.  Dr.  Johnson  never  treated  Levett  «i 
contenipt ;  it  is  clear  indeed  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  had  great  kindncM ! 
him.  I  have  often  seen  Johnson  at  breakfast,  accompanied,  or  rather  afTendgd,  1 
Levett,  who  had  always  the  management  of  the  tea-kettle. — M.] 
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tiich  has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concerning  a  passage 
L   Pamell.     That  poet  tells  us,  that  his  hermit  quitted  his 
11 

* to  know  the  world  by  sight, 

To  find  if  dooAs  or  swains  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  swains  along  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o*er  the  nightly  dew.) ' 

maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here;  for  as  the 
Permit's  notions  of  the  world  were  formed  from  the  reports 
>oth  of  dooks  and  swams,  he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know 
yy  swains  alone.  Be  pleased  to  judge  between  us,  and  let  us 
lave  your  reasons.^ 

**  What  do  you  say  to  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny^  now,  after 

)rd  North's  declaration  or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his 
conciliatory  speech  should  be  called  ?  I  never  differed  from 
irou  in  politicks  but  upon  two  points, — the  Middlesex  Election, 

d  the  Taxation  of  the  Americans  by  the  British  Houses  of 
Kepresentatives,  There  is  a  charm  in  the  word  Parliament^ 
)  I  avoid  it.  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I  regret 
:nat  the  King  does  not  see  it  to  be  better  for  him  to  receive 
:onstitutional  supplies  from  his  American  subjects  by  the  voice 
)f  their  own  assemblies,  where  his  Royal  Person  is  represented, 
han  through  the  medium  of  his  British  subjects.  I  am  per- 
uaded  that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  I  wish  to  increase, 
irould  be  greater  when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions,  than 
f  *  the  rays  of  regal  bounty,'  ^  were  *  to  shine '  upon  America, 
hrough  that  dense  and  troubled  body,  a  modern  British  Par- 
iament.  But,  enough  of  this  subject;  for  your  angry  voice 
t  Ashbourne  upon  it,  still  sounds  aweful  *  in  my  mind's  ears! 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell.'' 

"To  THE  Same. 

"Edinburgh,  March  12,  1778. 

"MY  DEAR    SIR, 

**  The  alarm  of  your  late  illness  distressed  me  but  a  few 
ours ;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached  me,  I 
>und  it  contradicted  in  'The  London  Chronicle,'  which  I 
Duld   depend    upon    as    authentick    concerning    you,    Mr. 

1  [See  this  subject  discussed  in  a  subsequent  page,  under  May  3,  1779.  ^M.] 

8  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  describing  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 

s  state  of  eleTation : 

"  Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shir.e." 

VOL.  II.  F 
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[I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I  had  mentioned  to 
him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  told  me  the  story 
so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  the  truth  of  which  he  had  com- 
pletely refuted;  for  that  my  having  done  so  might  be  interpreted 
as  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  offend  one  whose  society  I 
valued : — therefore  earnestly  requesting  that  no  notice  might  be 
taken  of  it  to  any  body,  till  I  should  be  in  London,  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  it  over  with  the  gentleman.] 

"  To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

**  You  will  wonder,  or  you  have  wondered,  why  no  letter 
has  come  from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  return,  had  in  it 
such  a  strain  of  cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I 
could  not  well  do  what  you  wished ;  I  had  no  need  to  vex  you 

with  a  refusal.     I  have  seen  Mr. ^  and  as  to  him  have  set 

all  right,  without  any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  you. 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story.     You  may  now  be  at  ease. 

**  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for  the  kindness  that  you 
showed  in  coming  so  long  a  journey  to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to 
keep  you  so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  reviewing  the  matter,  I  do 
not  see  what  I  could  have  done  better  than  I  did. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my  dear  enemy  and  all  her 
little  people  quite  well,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  your 
journey.     I  think  on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the  Doctor's,  and  I  grew 
worse ;  yet  I  staid  on,  and  at  Lichfield  was  very  ill.  Travelling, 
however,  did  not  make  me  worse ;  and  when  I  came  to  London, 
I  complied  with  a  summons  to  go  to  Brighthelmstone,  where  I 
saw  Beauclerk,  and  staid  three  days. 

"Our  Club  has  recommenced  last  Friday,  but  I  was  not 
there.  Langton  has  another  wench.^  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes 
of  a  young  brewer.  They  got  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very 
large  sum,  and  their  expences  are  proportionate. 

**  Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad.  And  I  have  had  for 
some  time  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  respiration ;  but  I  am 
better  by  purges,  abstinence,  and  other  methods.  I  am  yet, 
however,  much  behind-hand  in  my  health  and  rest. 

"  Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universally  commended ;  but 
let  him  think  that  I  had  the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first 
praising  his  excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice  to 
that-  of  the  publick. 

1  A  daaghter  bom  to  him. 
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"  My  dear  Friend,  let  me  thank  you  once  more  for  your 
visit ;  you  did  me  great  honour,  and  I  hope  met  with  nothing 
that  displeased  you.  I  staid  long  at  Ashbourne,  not  much 
pleased,  yet  aukward  at  departing.  I  then  went  to  Lichfield, 
where  I  found  my  friend  at  Stow-hilU  very  dangerously  diseased. 
Such  is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there 
is  surely  something  beyond  it. 

"  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well,  write  as  soon  as  you  can  tOj 
dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"London,  Nov.  25,  1777." 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  Nov.  29,  1777. 
"my  dear  sir, 

"  This  day's  post  has  at  length  relieved  me  from  much 
uneasiness,  by  bringing  me  a  letter  from  you.  I  was,  indeed, 
doubly  uneasy ; — on  my  own  account  and  yours.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  be  secured  against  any  bad  consequences  from  my 
imprudence  in  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name  who  had  told 
me  a  story  to  your  disadvantage;  and  as  I  could  hardly 
suppose  it  possible,  that  you  would  delay  so  long  to  make  me 
sasy,  unless  you  were  ill,  I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about 
you.  You  must  not  be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell  you 
that  you  appear  to  me  to  have  been  too  rigid  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  ^cowardly  caution  which  gave  you  no  pleasure^  was 
suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  here,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
strange  story,  and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as  an  instance 
tiow  one  may  be  deceived  by  what  is  apparently  very  good 
mthority.  But,  as  I  am  still  persuaded,  that  as  I  might  have 
obtained  the  truth,  without  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name, 
t  was  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  just  in 
Dlaming  my  caution.  But  if  you  were  ever  so  just  in  your 
iisapprobation,  might  you  not  have  dealt  more  tenderly  with 
ne? 

"  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
Dassed  some  time  with  my  father  very  comfortably. 

•n  *p  3^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

"  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  a  country 
jchoolmaster,  for  indecent  behaviour  to  his  female  scholars. 
There  is  no  statute  against  such  abominable  conduct ;  but  it 

1  Mrs.  Aston. 
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is  punishable  at  common  law.   I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  your 
assistance  in  this  extraordinaxy  trial     I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giving  him  an  account 
of  the  decision  of  the  Negro  cause,  by  the  Court  of  Session, 
which  by  those  who  hold  even  the  mildest  and  best  regulated 
slavery  in  abomination,  (of  which  number  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  I  am  none,)  should  be  remembered  with  high 
respect,  and  to  the  credit  of  Scotland;  for  it  went  upon  a 
much  broader  ground  than  the  case  oi  Somersety  which  was 
decided  in  England  ;  ^  being  truly  the  general  question,  whether 
a  perpetual  obligation  of  service  to  one  master  in  any  mode 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  law  of  a  free  country.  A  negro, 
then  called  Joseph  Knight ,  a  native  of  Africa,  having  been 
brought  to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
purchased  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  that  island,  had  attended 
his  master  to  Scotland,  where  it  was  ofl&ciously  suggested  to 
him  that  he  would  be  found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any 
limitation.  He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  advocates  on  both  sides  did  themselves  great 
honour.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the  praise  of  Johnson,  for 
his  argument  ^  in  favour  of  the  negro,  and  Mr.  Macconochie 
distinguished  himself  on  the  same  side,  by  his  ingenuity  and 
extraordinary  research.  Mr.  Cullen,  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
discovered  good  information  and  sound  reasoning ;  in  which 
he  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  remarkable  for 
a  manly  understanding,  and  a  knowledge  both  of  books  and  of 
the  world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  speech  which 
Mr.  Henry  Dundas  generously  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the 
sooty  stranger.  Mr.  Dundas's  Scottish  accent,  which  has  been 
so  often  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  objection  to  his  powerful 
abilities  in  parliament,  was  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  own 
country.  And  I  do  declare,  that  upon  this  memorable  question 
he  impressed  me,  and  I  believe  all  his  audience,  with  such 
feelings  as  were  produced  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
orations  of  antiquity.     This  testimony  I  liberally  give  to  the 

^  See  State  Trials,  Vol.  XI.  p.  ^39,  and  Mr.  Hargrave's  argument. 
S  The  motto  to  it  was  happily  chosen : 

"  Quamvis  ilU  nigtr^  quantvis  tu  candidus  esses.** 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circnmstance  no  less  strange  than  true,  duit  a  brodier  j 
Advocate  in  considerate  practice,  but  of  vhom  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  Img*9mMS  \ 
didicit  Jideliter  artes^  asked  Mr.  Maclaturin,  with  a  face  of  flippant  assturance,  '*  Are  these  ' 
words  your  own  ?  " 
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excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
differ  very  widely  upon  many  political  topicks  ;  yet  I  persuade 
myself  without  malice.  A  great  majority  of  the  Lords  of 
Session  decided  for  the  negro.  But  four  of  their  number,  the 
Lord  President,  Lord  ElUock,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord 
Covington,  resolutely  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  a  status^ 
which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
that  when  freedom  flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome. 


''dear  sir, 


"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 


"  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all  express  their 
good  wishes  to  their  friends,  and  I  send  mine  to  you  and  your 
family.  May  your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and  good.  I  have 
been  much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow  worse. 

"  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are  engaged  to 
prosecute  is  very  great,  and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too 
common.  In  our  law  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and 
a  misdemeanour:  that  is,  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime,  not 
capital,  but  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  You 
cannot  want  matter :  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will  easily 
occur. 

"  Mr.  Shaw,  the  authour  of  the  Gaelick  Grammar,  desires 
me  to  make  a  request  for  him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may 
be  appointed  Chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments, 

"  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ;  little  has  happened  to 
them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black 
hair^dressing  pin  into  her  eye;  but  by  great  evacuation  she 
kept  it  from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost  well  Miss  Reynolds 
has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  a 
very  poor  state  of  health. 

"  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps,  write  only 
complaints,  and  therefore  I  will  content  myself  with  telling  you, 
that  I  love  to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you ;  and  that  I 
am,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"Dacember27,  1777."  "  Sam.  JqhnSON." 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  Jan.  8,  1778. 
"dear  sir, 

"  Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year  are  mixed  with 
complaint :  mine  must  be  so  too.     My  wife  has  for  some  time 
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been  very  ill,  having  been  confined  to  the  house  these  three 
months  by  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  alarming  symptoms. 

[Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  distress  which  the 
person,  upon  every  account  most  dear  to  me,  suffered ;  and  of 
the  dismal  state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now  was :  adding 
that  I  never  stood  more  in  need  of  his  consoling  philosophy.] 

"  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wilson,  a  Scotch- 
man, under  the  Latin  name  of  Volusenus,  according  to  the 
custom  of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period.  It  is  entitled  *  De 
Animi  Tranquillitate*  I  earnestly  desire  tranquillity.  Bona 
res  quits ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attain  it :  for,  when 
unoccupied,  I  grow  gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me  to 
feverishness. 


"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last,  it  is  proper  to 
return  some  answer,  however  little  I  may  be  disposed  to 
write. 

"  Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  reasonable,  and  not 
disproportionate  to  the  appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  hope 
your  physical  friend's  conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  all  fear  of 
a  consumption  at  an  end :  a  little  care  and  exercise  will  then 
restore  her.  London  is  a  good  air  for  ladies;  and  if  you 
bring  her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for  me — I  will 
retire  from  my  apartments  for  her  accommodation.  Behave 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

"  You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness.  Know  then,  that 
in  the  first  month  of  the  present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and 
very  cordially  love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year  as  long  as  we  live ;  and  why  should  we 
trouble  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener  ? 

"  Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander,  that  I  wish  them, 
as  well  as  their  parents,  many  happy  years. 

"You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to  my  mind 
Lord  Auchinleck  and  dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side  of 
liberty.  Lord  Hailes's  name  reproaches  me;  but  if  he  saw 
my  languid  neglect  of  my  own  affairs,  he  would  rather  pity 


1 

] 
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han  resent  my  neglect  of  his.     I  hope  to  mend,  ut  et  mihi 
nvam  et  amids*     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

'Jan.  24,  1778." 
"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph." 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielcfing  as 
)ne  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster ; 
■cept  a  regular  office  for  the  police  of  that  great  district ;  and 
discharged  his  important  trust,  for  many  years,  faithfully  and 
ibly.  Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  and  unceasing  curiosity  to 
inow  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me,  that  he  attended 
Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter,  to  hear  the  examin- 

ions  of  the  culprits ;  but  that  he  found  an  almost  uniform 
[enor  of  misfortune,  wretchedness,  and  profligacy.  Mr.  Welch's 
tiealth  being  impaired,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
warm  climate;  and  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Mr. 
Chamier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Italy,  and  a 
promise  that  the  pension  or  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
yrear,  which  Government  allowed  him,  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued. Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went  abroad,  accompanied  by 
bis  daughter  Anne,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  and 
literature. 

"To   Saunders  Welch,   Esq.   at  the   English  Coffee- 
house, Rome. 

"dear  sir, 
"  To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends  to 
pass  almost  two  years  in  foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has 
a  very  shameful  appearance  of  inattention.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  there  was  no  particular  time  in  which  I  had  any  thing 
particular  to  say  ;  and  general  expressions  of  good  will,  I  hope, 
our  long  friendship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

"Of  publick  affairs  you  have  information  from  the  news- 
papers wherever  you  go,  for  the  English  keep  no  secret ;  and 
of  other  things,  Mrs.  Nollekens  informs  you.  My  intelligence 
could  therefore  be  of  no  use ;  and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made 
it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  for  information :  I  was  likewise 
for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to  find  that  motion,  and  nearer 
approaches  to  the  sun,  did  not  restore  your  health  so  fast  as  I 
expected.     Of  your  health,  the  accounts  have  lately  been  more 
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pleasing ;  and  I  have  the  gratification  of  imagining  to  myself 
a  length  of  years  which  I  hope  you  have  gained,  and  of  which 
the  enjoyment  will  be  improved  by  a  vast  accession  of  images 
and  observations  which  your  joumies  and  various  residence 
have  enabled  you  to  make  and  accumulate.  You  have  travelled 
with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself  that  your  com- 
panion is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your  journey's  end  ;  but  you 
are  to  live  on  together,  to  help  each  other's  recollection,  and 
to  supply  each  other's  omissions.  The  world  has  few  greater 
pleasures  than  that  which  two  friends  enjoy,  in  tracing  back, 
at  some  distant  time,  those  transactions  and  events  through 
which  they  have  passed  together.  One  of  the  old  man's 
miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  companion  able  to 
partake  with  him  of  the  past  You  and  your  fellow-traveller 
have  this  comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation  will  be  not 
easily  exhausted;  one  will  always  be  glad  to  say  what  the 
other  will  always  be  willing  to  hear. 

"  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your  health  must 
have  your  constant  attention.  I  suppose  you  propose  to 
return  this  year.  There  is  no  need  of  haste:  do  not  come 
hither  before  the  height  of  summer,  that  you  may  fall  graxlually 
into  the  inconveniences  of  your  native  clime.  July  seems  to 
be  the  proper  month.  August  and  September  will  prepare 
you  for  the  winter.  After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home ;  and  I  hope  a  little 
care  will  effectually  preserve  it. 

"Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constant  and  copious 
journal.  She  must  not  expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns, 
without  a  great  mass  of  information.  Let  her  review  her 
jooimal  often,  and  set  down  what  she  finds  herself  to  have 
omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to  memory  as  little  as  possible^  for 
memory  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick  succession  of  things ;  and 
she  will  grow  every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own 
narratives,  unless  she  can  recur  to  some  written  memorials. 
If  she  has  satisfied  herself  with  hints,  instead  of  full  represent- 
ations, let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now  while  her  memory 
is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's  memory  may  help  her.  If 
she  observes  this  direction,  she  will  not  have  travelled  in  vain } 
for  she  will  bring  home  a  book  with  which  she  may  entertain 
herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too  late,  I  would 
advise  her  to  note  the  impression  which  the  first  sight  of 
anything  new  and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.  Let  her 
now  set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  recollect  them;  foe 
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int   as   they  may   already  be,   they  will  grow  every  day 
.inter. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably  when  I 
nagine  that  you  may  wish  to  know  something  of  me.  I  can 
ratify  your  benevolence  Mrith  no  account  of  health.  The 
ajid  of  time,  or  of  disease,  is  very  heavy  upon  me.  I  pass 
jstless  and  uneasy  nights,  harassed  with  convulsions  of  my 
reast,  and  flatulencies  at  my  stomach;  and  restless  nights 
lake  heavy  days.  But  nothing  will  be  mended  by  complaints, 
id  therefore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  we  meet,  we  will 
y  to  forget  our  cares  and  our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  we 
in,  to  the  chearfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  had  gone  with 
on,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  better ;  but  I  do  not  know 
lat  it  was  in  my  power.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Feb.  3,  1778." 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice  how  to  travel  to 
le  best  advantage,  and  will  therefore  be  of  very  general  use, 

another  eminent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm  and  affectionate 
2art.^ 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  26,  1778. 

"MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near  a  month,  to  thank 
)U  for  your  last  affectionate  letter,  I  cannot  say;  for  my 
ind  has  been  in  better  health  these  three  weeks  than  for 
•me  years  past.  I  believe  I  have  evaded  till  I  could  send 
)U  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  on  the  negro's  cause, 
lich  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and  correct  any  errours  that 
ere  may  be  in  the  language ;  for,  (says  he,)  *  we  live  in  a 
itical,  though  not  a  learned  age  ;  and  I  seek  to  screen  myself 
ider  the  shield  of  Ajax.'  I  communicated  to  him  your 
)ology  for  keeping  the  sheets  of  his  '  Annals '  so  long.  He 
ys,  *  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of 
nguor.  Why  should  a  sober  Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast 
jr  a  fanatick,  be  very  merry  or  very  sad  ?  *  I  envy  his  Lord- 
lip's  comfortable  constitution;   but  well   do   I   know  that 

'  The  friendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  was  unbroken.  Mr.  Welch  died  not 
jiy  months  before  him,  and  bequeathed  him  five  guineas  for  a  ring,  which  Johnson 
:eived  with  tenderness,  as  a  kimi  memoriaL  His  regard  was  constant  for  his  friend 
r.  Welch's  daughters ;  of  whom,  Jane  is  married  to  Mr.  NoDekena,  the  statuary,  whose 
rit  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  praise  frodi  me. 
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languor  and  dejection  will  afflict  the  best,  however  excelle 
their  principles.  I  am  in  possession  of  Lord  Hailes's  opini 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  have  had  it  for  some  time,  li 
excuse  then  for  procrastination  must  be,  that  I  wanted  to  ha 
it  copied ;  and  I  have  now  put  that  off  so  long,  that  it  will 
better  to  bring  it  with  me  than  send  it,  as  I  shall  probably  g 
you  to  look  at  it  sooner,  when  I  solicit  you  in  person. 

"  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal  better,  is  i 
obliged  to  you  for  your  very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  yo 
apartment :  but,  if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for  h 
to  have  lodgings  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-Park, 
however,  doubt  much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with  her 
accompany  me  to  the  metropolis ;  for  she  is  so  different  fro 
you  and  me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling  ;  and  she  is  so  anxioi 
about  her  children,  that  she  thinks  she  should  be  unhappy 
at  a  distance  from  them.    She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  1 
some  country  place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have  thei 
with  her. 

"  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of  next  monti 
as  I  think  it  creditable  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  on 
of  Douglas's  Counsel,  in  the  great  and  last  competition  betwee 
Duke  Hamilton  and  him. 

*♦♦♦*♦ 

"  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill :  though  her  tempc 
is  unpleasant,  she  has  always  been  polite  and  obliging  to  m( 
I  wish  many  happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who  I  suppos 
holds  his  usual  place  at  your  breakfast-table.^ 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell. 

To  THE  Same. 

"Edinburgh,  Feb.  28,  177J 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  the  English  poets 
preparing,  for  the  public  instruction  and  entertainment  Pn 
faces,  biographical  and  critical.     It  will  not,  therefore,  be  < 
of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the  decision  of  a  control    s 

1  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  humorously  observed,  that  Levett  used  ) 
breakfast  on  the  crust  of  a  roll,  which  Johnson,  after  tearing  out  the  crumb  for  himid 
threw  to  hb  humble  friend. 

[Perhaps  the  word  threw  is  here  too  strong.    Dr.  Johnson  never  treated  Levett ' 
contenipt ;  it  b  clear  indeed  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  had  great  kindnesL  ^ 
him.    1  have  often  seen  Johnson  at  breakfast,  accompanied,  or  rather  attended,  t 
Levett,  who  had  always  the  management  of  the  tea-kettle. — M.] 
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lich  has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concerning  a  passage 
.  Pamell.     That  poet  tells  us,  that  his  hermit  quitted  his 
cell 

* to  know  the  world  by  sight, 

To  find  if  Ifooks  or  swains  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o*er  the  nightly  dew.)  * 

I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here;  for  as  the 
Hermit's  notions  of  the  world  were  formed  from  the  reports 
both  of  books  and  swains^  he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know 
by  swains  alone.  Be  pleased  to  judge  between  us,  and  let  us 
have  your  reasons.^ 

**  What  do  you  say  to  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny^  now,  after 
X.ord  North's  declaration  or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his 
conciliatory  speech  should  be  called  ?  I  never  differed  from 
you  in  politicks  but  upon  two  points, — the  Middlesex  Election, 
and  the  Taxation  of  the  Americans  by  the  British  Houses  of 
Representatives.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  word  Parliament^ 
so  I  avoid  it.  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I  regret 
that  the  King  does  not  see  it  to  be  better  for  him  to  receive 
constitutional  supplies  from  his  American  subjects  by  the  voice 
of  their  own  assemblies,  where  his  Royal  Person  is  represented, 
than  through  the  medium  of  his  British  subjects.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  I  wish  to  increase, 
would  be  greater  when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions,  than 
if  *  the  rays  of  regal  bounty,'  ^  were  *  to  shine '  upon  America, 
through  that  dense  and  troubled  body,  a  modern  British  Par- 
liament. But,  enough  of  this  subject;  for  your  angry  voice 
at  Ashbourne  upon  it,  still  sounds  aweful  *  in  my  mind's  ears^ 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell.'' 

"To  THE  Same. 

"Edinburgh,  March  12,  1778. 
"my  dear  sir, 

**  The  alarm  of  your  late  illness  distressed  me  but  a  few 
lOurs ;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached  me,  I 
bund  it  contradicted  in  *The  London  Chronicle,'  which  I 
:ould   depend    upon    as    authentick    concerning    you,     Mr. 

1  [See  this  subject  discussed  in  a  subsequent  paee,  under  May  3,  1779.  — M.] 

2  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  describing  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 
lis  state  of  eleration : 

"  Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine." 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Strahan  being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the  paper  in 
which  *  the  approaching  extinction  of  a  bright  luminary  *  was 
announced.  Sir  William  Forbes  told  me  of  it ;  and  he  says 
he  saw  me  so  uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  report  in 
such  strong  terms  as  he  read  it  He  afterwards  sent  me  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Langton  to  him,  which  relieved  me  much.  I 
am,  however,  not  quite  easy,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  you ; 
and  now  I  shall  not  have  that  comfort  before  I  see  you,  for  I 
set  out  for  London  to-morrow  before  the  post  comes  in.  I 
hope  to  be  with  you  on  Wednesday  morning ;  and  I  ever  am, 
with  the  highest  veneration, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

"  Faithful,  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

On  Wednesday,  March  i8,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  was 
informed  by  good  Mr.  Francis,  that  his  master  was  better,  and 
was  gone  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to  which  place  I 
wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  when  he  would  be  in  town. 
I  le  was  not  expected  for  some  time ;  but  next  day  having 
(*alled  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  I  found 
))im  there,  and  was  told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a  few  hours, 
lie.  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness,  but  instantly  returned  to 
the  writing  of  something  on  which  he  was  employed  when  1 
rame  in,  and  on  which  he  seemed  much  intent.  Finding  him 
thus  engaged,  I  made  my  visit  very  short,  and  had  no  more  of 
his  conversation,  except  his  expressing  a  serious  regret  that  a 
friend  of  ours  was  living  at  too  much  expence,  considering  how 
poor  an  appearance  he  made  :  "  If  (said  he)  a  man  has  splen- 
dour from  his  expence,  if  he  spends  his  money  in  pride  or  in 
pleasure,  he  has  value  :  but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it  for  him, 
which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  has  no  advantage  from 
it." 

On  Friday,  March  20,  I  found  him  at  his  own  house,  sitting 
with  Mrs.  Williams,  and  was  informed  that  the  room  formerly 
allotted  to  me  was  now  appropriated  to  a  charitable  piirpose ; 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,^  and  I  think  her  daughter,  and  a  Miss 
Carmichael,  being  all  lodged  in  it.  Such  was  his  hunbanity, 
and  such  his  generosity,  that  Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself  told 
me,  he  allowed  her  half-a-guinea  a  week.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered,  that  this  was  above  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pension. 

1  Daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  Johnson's  godfather,  and  widow  of  Mr. 
writing-master. 
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His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods  of  his  life  very 
larkable.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Lichfield,  at  whose  father's 
ise  Johnson  had  in  his  early  years  been  kindly  received, 
1  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Charter-house,  his 
her  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel 
mson,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  found  him  in  an 
per  room,  of  poor  appearance.  Johnson  received  him 
h  much  courteousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as 
a  school-boy,  of  the  course  of  his  education,  and  other 
"ticulars.  When  he  afterwards  came  to  know  and  under- 
nd  the  high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recollected  his 
idescension  with  wonder.  He  added,  that  when  he  was 
ng  away,  Mr.  Johnson  presented  him  with  half-a-guinea ; 
i  this,  said  Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  time  when  he  probably 
i  not  another. 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another  room.  Tom 
.vies  soon  after  joined  us.  He  had  now  unfortunately 
led  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
[inson's  kindness  for  obtaining  for  him  many  alleviations  of 
distress.  After  he  Went  away,  Johnson  blamed  his  folly  in  / 
itting  the  stage,  by  which  he  and  his  wife  got  five  hundred/ 
unds  a  year.  I  said,  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  Churchiir/ 
ack  upon  him, 

^*  He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  a  bone." 

Johnson.  "  I  believe  so,  too,  Sir.  But  what  a  man  is  he,  who 
to  be  driven  from  the  stage  by  a  line  ?  Another  line  would 
ve  driven  him  from  his  shop." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  Counsel  at  the  bar  of  the 
3use  of  Commons  to  oppose  a  road-bill  in  the  county  of 
rling,  and  asked  him  what  mode  he  would  advise  me  to 
low  in  addressing  such  an  audience.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
u  must  provide  yourself  with  a  good  deal  of  extraneous 
itter,  which  you  are  to  produce  occasionally,  so  as  to  fill  up 
*  time ;  for  you  must  consider,  that  they  do  not  listen  much, 
you  begin  with  the  strength  of  your  cause,  it  may  be  lost 
fore  they  begin  to  listen.  When  you  catch  a  moment  of 
ention,  press  the  merits  of  the  question  upon  them."  He 
d,  as  to  one  point  of  the  merits,  that  he  thought  "  it  would 
a  wrong  thing  to  deprive  the  small  landholders  of  the 
ivilege  of  assessing  themselves  for  making  and  repairing  the 
ih  roads ;  //  was  destroying  a  certain  portion  of  liberty,  without 
jood  reason,  which  was  always  a  bad  thing,^*     When  1  men- 
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much  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholick  faith :  that  he 
resisted  all  his  Grace's  arguments  for  a  considerable  time,  till 
one  day  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  instantaneously  convinced, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ran  into  the  Duke's  arms,  and 
embraced  the  ancient  religion ;  that  he  continued  very  steady 
in  it  for  some  time,  and  accompanied  his  Grace  to  London  one 
winter,  and  lived  in  his  household ;  that  there  he  found  the 
rigid  fasting  prescribed  by  the  church  very  severe  upon  him ; 
that  this  disposed  him  to  reconsider  the  controversy,  and  having 
then  seen  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  he  returned  to  Protestant- 
ism. I  talked  of  some  time  or  other  publishing  this  curious 
hfe.  Mrs.  Thrale.  '*  I  think  you  had  as  well  let  alone  that 
publication.  To  discover  such  weakness  exposes  a  man  when 
he  is  gone."  Johnson.  "Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture  of 
human  nature.  How  often  are  the  primary  motives  of  our 
greatest  actions  as  small  as  Sibbald's,  for  lus  re-conversion." 
Mrs.  Thrale.  "But  may  they  not  as  well  be  forgotten?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  Madam,  a  man  loves  to  review  his  own  mind. 
That  is  the  use  of  a  diary,  or  journal."  Lord  Trimlestown. 
"  True,  Sir.  As  the  ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in  a  glass;  so 
a  man  likes  to  see  himself  in  his  journal."  Boswell.  "  A  very 
pretty  allusion."  Johnson.  "Yes, indeed"  Boswell.  "And 
as  a  lady  adjusts  her  dress  before  a  mirrour,  a  man  adjusts  his 
character  by  looking  at  his  journal."  I  next  year  found  the 
very  same  thought  in  Atterbury's  "Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady 
Cutts  ; "  where  having  mentioned  her  Diary,  he  says,  "  In  this 
glass  she  every  day  dressed  her  mind."  This  is  a  proof  of 
coincidence,  and  not  of  plagiarism ;  for  I  had  never  read  that 
sermon  before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  Johnson  gave  a 
very  earnest  recommendation  of  what  he  himself  practised  with 
the  utmost  conscientiousness :  I  mean  a  strict  attention  to 
truth,  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars.  "  Accustom  your 
children  (said  he)  constantly  to  this ;  if  a  thing  happened  at 
one  window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened 
at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check  them ;  you 
do  not  know  where  deviation  from  truth  will  end."  Boswell. 
"  It  may  come  to  the  door :  and  when  once  an  account  is  at  all 
varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as 
to  be  totally  different  from  what  really  happened."  Our  lively 
hostess,  whose  fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this, 
and  ventured  to  say,  "  Nay,  this  is  too  much.  If  Mr.  Johnson 
should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  I  should 
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'eel  the  restraint  only  twice  a  day ;  but  little  variations  in 
larrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one  is  not 
perpetually  watching."  Johnson  :  "  Well,  Madam,  and  you 
Tugkt  to  be  perpetually  watching.  It  is  more  from  carelessness 
ibout  truth  than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so  much 
falsehood  in  the  world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  "  Essay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope,"  Johnson  has  given  the  following  salutary 
i^aution  upon  this  subject :  "  Nothing  but  experience  could 
svince  the  frequency  of  false  information,  or  enable  any  man  to 
conceive  that  so  many  groundless  reports  should  be  propagated, 
as  every  man  of  eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some  men 
relate  what  they  think,  as  what  they  know ;  some  men  of  con- 
fused memories  and  habitual  inaccuracy,  ascribe  to  one  man 
what  belongs  to  another;  and  some  talk  on,  without  thought  or 
:are.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to  broach  falsehoods,  which  are 
afterwards  innocently  diffused  by  successive  relaters."  ^  Had 
tie  lived  to  read  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  have 
related  concerning  himself,  how  much  would  he  have  found  his 
Dbservation  illustrated.  He  was  indeed  so  much  impressed 
srith  the  prevalence  of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  unintentional, 
that  I  never  knew  any  person  who  upon  hearing  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  told,  discovered  more  of  the  incredulus  odi. 
He  would  say  with  a  significant  look  and  decisive  tone,  "  It 
is  not  so.  Do  not  tell  this  again."*  He  inculcated  upon  all 
his  friends  the  importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against  the 
slightest  degrees  of  falsehood;  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to  me,  has  been,  that  all  who  were 
of  his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and  accuracy, 
which  they  would  not  have  possessed  in  the  same  degree,  if 
they  had  not  been  acquainted  with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  "It  is  wonderful  that  five 
thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  still  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not  there  has  ever 
been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  person  appearing  after 
death.     All  argument  is  against  it ;  but  all  belief  is  for  it." 

He  said,  "John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good,  but  he  is 
never  at  leisure.     He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour. 

1  Literary  Magazine,  1756,  p.  37. 

3  The  following  plausible,  but  over-pmdent  counsel  on  this  subject  is  given  by  an 
Italian  writer,  quoted  by  '*  Rhedi  eU  geiuraiioiu  iustcttirunty"  with  the  epithet  of 
"  divinipoeUe" 

"  Sempre  k  quel  ver  ch'  a  faocia  di  meniogna 
Dee  I'uom  chludere  le  labbra  quanto  ei  puote  ; 
Per6  chez  zenza  colpa  fa  vergogna." 
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This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  1^ 
and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do." 

On  Friday,  April  3,  I  dined  with  him  in  London,  in  a  com- 
pany where  were  present  several  eminent  men,  whom  I  shall 
not  name,  but  distinguish  their  parts  in  the  conversation  by 
different  letters. 

F.  "  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous  antique  marble  dog 
of  Mr.  Jeimings,  valued  at  a  thousand  guineas,  said  to  be 
Alcibiades's  dog.*'  Johnson.  "  His  tail  then  must  be  docked. 
That  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades's  dog."  E.  "A  thousand 
guineas  I  The  representation  of  no  animal  whatever  is  worth 
so  much.  At  this  rate  a  dead  dc^  would  indeed  be  better  than  a 
living  lion."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  the  worth  of  the  thing, 
but  of  the  skill  in  forming  it  which  is  so  highly  estimated.  Every 
thing  that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that  shows 
man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  is  valuable. 
The  first  man  who  balanced  a  straw  upon  his  nose ;  Johnson 
who  rode  upon  three  horses  at  a  time ;  in  short,  all  such  men 
deserved  the  applause  of  mankind,  not  on  account  of  the  use 
of  what  they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity  which  they  exhibited." 
BoswELL.  ''Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  his  *  Spectators,'  com- 
mends the  judgement  of  a  King,  who  as  a  suitable  reward  to  a 
man  that  by  long  perseverance  had  attained  to  the  art  of 
throwing  a  barley-corn  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him 
a  bushel  of  barley."  Johnson.  "  He  must  have  been  a  King 
of  Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce."  F.  "  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  antique  figures  of  an  animal  is  the  boar  at  Flor- 
ence." Johnson.  **The  first  boar  that  is  well  made  in 
marble,  should  be  preserved  as  a  wonder.  When  men  arrive 
at  a  facility  of  making  boars  well,  then  the  workmanship  is  not 
of  such  value,  but  they  should  however  be  preserved  as 
examples,  and  as  a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost." 

E.  **We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  present  of  emigra- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  emigration  makes  a  country  more 
populous,"  J.  "  That  sounds  very  much  like  a  paradox."  E. 
"  Exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of  all  other  commodities, 
makes  more  be  produced  "  Johnson.  "  But  there  would  be 
more  people  were  there  not  emigration,  provided  there  were 
food  for  more."  E.  **No;  leave  a  few  breeders,  and  youll 
have  more  people  than  if  there  were  no  emigration."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  plain  there  will  be  more  people,  if  there  are 
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more  breeders.  Thirty  cows  in  good  pasture  will  produce 
more  calves  than  ten  cows,  provided  they  have  good  bulls."  E. 
"There  are  bulls  enough  in  Ireland."  Johnson,  (smiling,) 
"  So,  Sir,  I  should  think  from  your  argument."  Boswell. 
"You  said,  exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of  other 
commodities,  makes  more  be  produced.  But  a  bounty  is  given 
to  encourage  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  no  bounty  is  given 
for  the  exportation  of  men  ;  though,  indeed,  those  who  go  gain 
by  it."  R.  "  But  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn  is 
paid  at  home."  E.  **  That  is  the  same  thing."  Johnson. 
"No,  Sir."  R.  "A  man  who  stays  at  home,  gains  nothing  by 
his  neighbour's  emigrating."  Boswell.  "  I  can  understand 
that  emigration  may  be  the  cause  that  more  people  may  be 
produced  in  a  country ;  but  the  country  will  not  therefore  be 
the  more  populous ;  for  the  people  issue  from  it.  It  can  only 
be  said  that  there  is  a  flow  of  people.  It  is  an  encouragement 
to  have  children,  to  know  that  they  can  get  a  living  by  emigra- 
tion." R.  "  Yes,  if  there  were  an  emigration  of  children 
under  six  years  oif  age.  But  they  don't  emigrate  till  they  could 
earn  their  livelihood  in  some  way  at  home."  C.  "It  is 
remarkable  that  the  most  unhealthy  countries,  where  there  are 
the  most  destructive  diseases,  such  as  Egypt  and  Bengal,  are 
the  most  populous."  Johnson.  "  Countries  which  are  the  most 
populous  have  the  most  destructive  diseases.  7%a/  is  the  true 
state  of  the  proposition."  C.  "Holland  is  very  unhealthy, 
yet  it  is  exceedingly  populous."  Johnson.  "  I  know  not  that 
Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  populousness  is  owing  to  an 
influx  of  people  from  all  other  countries.  Disease  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  populousness,  for  it  not  only  carries  off  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people ;  but  those  who  are  left  are  weakened, 
and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  increase." 

R.  •*  Mr.  E.,  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when  posterity  reads 
one  of  your  speeches  in  Parliament,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  you  took  so  much  pains,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it 
could  produce  no  effect,  that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by 
it."  E.  "  Waving  your  compliment  to  me,  I  shall  say  in 
general,  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains 
to  speak  well  in  parliament.  A  man,  who  has  vanity,  speaks 
to  display  his  talents;  and  if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  gradually 
establishes  a  certain  reputation  and  consequence  in  the  general 
opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  its  political  reward. 
Besides,  though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech  has  its 
effect.     Though  an  act  which  has  been  ably  opposed  passes 

F  2 
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This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs 
and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do." 

On  Friday,  April  3,  I  dined  with  him  in  London,  in  a  com- 
pany where  were  present  several  eminent  men,  whom  I  shall 
not  name,  but  distinguish  their  parts  in  the  conversation  by 
different  letters. 

F.  "  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous  antique  marble  dog 
of  Mr.  Jennings,  valued  at  a  thousand  guineas,  said  to  be 
Alcibiades's  dog."  Johnson.  "  His  tail  then  must  be  docked. 
That  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades's  dog."  E.  "A  thousand 
guineas  1  The  representation  of  no  animal  whatever  is  worth 
so  much.  At  this  rate  a  dead  dog  would  indeed  be  better  than  a 
living  lion."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  the  worth  of  the  thing, 
but  of  the  skill  in  forming  it  which  is  so  highly  estimated.  Every 
thing  that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that  shows 
man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  is  valuable. 
The  first  man  who  balanced  a  straw  upon  his  nose ;  Johnson 
who  rode  upon  three  horses  at  a  time ;  in  short,  all  such  men 
deserved  the  applause  of  mankind,  not  on  account  of  the  use 
of  what  they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity  which  they  exhibited." 
BoswELL.  "Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  his  *  Spectators,'  com- 
mends the  judgement  of  a  King,  who  as  a  suitable  reward  to  a 
man  that  by  long  perseverance  had  attained  to  the  art  of 
throwing  a  barley-corn  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him 
a  bushel  of  barley."  Johnson.  "  He  must  have  been  a  King 
of  Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce."  F.  "  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  antique  figures  of  an  animal  is  the  boar  at  Flor- 
ence." Johnson.  **The  first  boar  that  is  well  made  in 
marble,  should  be  preserved  as  a  wonder.  When  men  arrive 
at  a  facility  of  making  boars  well,  then  the  workmanship  is  not 
of  such  value,  but  they  should  however  be  preserved  as 
examples,  and  as  a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost." 

E.  "We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  present  of  emigra- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  emigration  makes  a  country  more 
populous."  J.  "  That  sounds  very  much  like  a  paradox."  E. 
"  Exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of  all  other  commodities, 
makes  more  be  produced"  Johnson.  "But  there  would  be 
more  people  were  there  not  emigration,  provided  there  were 
food  for  more."  E.  **  No ;  leave  a  few  breeders,  and  you'll 
have  more  people  than  if  there  were  no  emigration."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  plain  there  will  be  more  people,  if  there  are 
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uade  with  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so 

ive  the  chance  of  his  sending  //  also  as  a 

)N.  "I  am  willing  to  'offer  my  services  as 

5   occasion."     P.  "As  many  as  are  for  Dr. 

:retary    hold    up    your    hands. — Carried 

oswELL.  **  He  will  be  our  Dictator."    .  John- 

mpany  is  to  dictate  to  me.     I  am  only  to 

i  I  am  quite  disinterested,  as  I  drink  none ; 

ected  of  having  forged  the  application.     I 

n    humble    scribe.^*     E.  "Then   you   shall 

SLL.  "Very  welL     The  first  play  of  words 

no;    the   bulls  in    Ireland."     Johnson. 

:ator,  you  should  have  no  wine.     It  would 
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into  a  law,  yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  softened  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  Minister  has  been  told, 
that  the  members  attached  to  him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice 
or  absurdity  from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it  must  be 
altered."  Johnson.  "  And,  Sir,  there  is  a  gratification  of  pride. 
Though  we  cannot  out-vote  them  we  will  out-argue  them. 
They  shall  not  do  wrong  without  its  being  shown  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  world."  E.  "  The  House  of  Commons  is  a 
mixed  body.  (I  except  the  minority,  which  I  hold  to  be  pure, 
[smiling]  but  I  take  the  whole  House.)  It  is  a  mass  by  no 
means  pure;  but  neither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  corruption  in  it  There  are  many  members 
who  generally  go  with  the  Minister,  who  will  not  go  all  lengths. 
There  are  many  honest  well-meaning  country  gentlemen  who 
are  in  parliament  only  to  keep  up  the  consequence  of  their 
families.  Upon  most  of  these  a  good  speech  will  have 
influence."  Johnson.  **Weareall  more  or  less  governed  by 
interest.  But  interest  will  not  make  us  do  every  thing.  In  a 
case  which  admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  thirik  on  the  side  which 
is  for  our  interest,  and  generally  bring  ourselves  to  act  accord- 
ingly. But  the  subject  must  admit  of  diversity  of  colouring  ;  it 
must  receive  a  colour  on  that  side.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
there  are  members  enough  who  will  not  vote  what  is  grossly 
unjust  or  absurd.  No,  Sir,  there  must  always  be  right  enough, 
or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wrong  in  countenance." 
BoswELL.  "There  is  surely  always  a  majority  in  parliament 
who  have  places,  or  who  want  to  have  them,  and  who  therefore 
will  be  generally  ready  to  support  government  without  requiring 
any  pretext"     E.  "  True,  Sir ;  that  majority  will  always  follow 

*  Quo  clamor  voccU  et  turba  faventiumj*  *' 

BoswELL.  **  Well  now,  let  us  take  the  common  phrase,  Place- 
hunters.  I  thought  they  had  hunted  without  regard  to  any 
thing,  just  as  their  hunts man^  the  Minister,  leads,  looking  only 
to  the  prey.^'i  J.  "But  taking  your  metaphor,  you  know 
that  in  hunting  there  are  few  so  desperately  keen  as  to  follow 
without  reserve.  Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches  and 
hedges  and  risk  their  necks,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or  even  to 
dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire."  Boswell.  "  I  am  glad 
there  are  some  good,  quiet,  moderate  political  hunters."    E.  "  I 

^  Lord  Bolinbroke,  who,  however  detestable  as  a  metaphysician,  most  be  alknrad  to 
have  had  admirable  talents  as  a  political  writer,  thus  describies  the  House  of  Conunons, 
in  his  "  Letter  to  Sir  William  Windiqua  ;" — "  You  know  the  nature  of  that  assembly ; 
they  grow,  like  hoxinds,  fond  of  the  man  who  shews  them  game,  and  by  whose  halloo  tbey 
are  used  to  be  encouraged." 
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believe  in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I  should  have  been  in 
the  Minority;  I  have  always  been  in  the  Minority."  P.  **The 
House  of  Commons  resembles  a  private  company.  How 
seldom  is  any  man  convinced  by  another's  argument ;  passion 
and  pride  rise  against  it"  R.  "What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence, if  a  Minister,  sure  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  should  resolve  that  there  should  be  no  speaking  at 
all  upon  his  side  ?  "  E.  "  He  must  soon  go  out.  That  has 
been  tried ;  but  it  was  found  it  would  not  do." 

E.  "  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive ;  it  is  Teutonick, 
a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues ;  it  has  much  English  in  it." 
Johnson.  "It  may  have  been  radically  Teutonick;  but 
English  and  High  Dutch  have  no  similarity  to  the  eye,  though 
radically  the  same.  Once  when  looking  into  Low  Dutch,  I 
found,  in  a  whole  page,  only  one  word  similar  to  English ; 
stroemy  like  stream^  and  it  signified  tideJ*  E.  "I  remember 
having  seen  a  Dutch  Sonnet,  in  which  I  found  this  word, 
roesftopies.  Nobody  would  at  first  think  that  this  could  be 
English ;  but,  when  we  enquire,  we  find  roeSy  rose,  and  nopie^ 
knob ;  so  we  have  rosebtidsJ* 

Johnson.  "  I  have  been  reading  Thicknesse's  Travels,  which 
I  think  are  entertaining."  Boswell.  "What,  Sir,  a  good 
book?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  to  read  once;  I  do  not  say 
you  are  to  make  a  study  of  it,  and  digest  it ;  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  beok  in  his  intention.  All  travellers  generally 
mean  to  tell  truth ;  though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon  Smol- 
lett's account  of  his  alarming  a  whole  town  in  France  by  firing 
a  blunderbuss,  and  frightening  a  French  nobleman  till  he 
made  him  tie  on  his  portmanteau,  that  he  would  be  loth  to  say 
Smollett  had  told  two  lies  in  one  page ;  but  he  had  found  the 
only  town  in  France  where  these  things  could  have  happened. 
Travellers  must  often  be  mistaken.  In  everything,  except 
where  mensuration  can  be  applied,  they  may  honestly  differ. 
There  has  been,  of  late,  a  strange  turn  in  travellers  to  be 
displeased." 

E.  "From  the  experience  which  I  have  had, — ^and  I  have 
had  a  great  deal, — I  have  learnt  to  think  better  of  mankind." 
Johnson.  "  From  my  experience  I  have  found  them  worse  in 
commercial  dealings,  more  disposed  to  cheat,  than  I  had  any 
notion  of;  but  more  disposed  to  do  one  another  good  than 
I  had  conceived."  J.  "Less  just  and  more  beneficent." 
Johnson.  "  And  really  it  is  wonderful,  considering  how  much 
attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
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ward  off  immediate  evils  which  press  upon  them,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  they  do  for  others.  As  it  is  said  of  the  greatest 
liar,  that  he  tells  more  truth  than  falsehood ;  so  it  may  be  said 
of  the  worst  man,  that  he  does  more  good  than  evil."  Boswell. 
"  Perhaps  from  experience  men  may  be  found  happier  than  we 
suppose."  Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  the  more  we  enquire  we 
shall  find  men  the  less  happy."  P.  "As  to  thinking  better 
or  worse  of  mankind  from  experience,  some  cunning  people 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have  put  men  to  the  test,  as 
they  think.  There  is  a  very  good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  in  his  character  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  A  gentle- 
man brought  his  servant  before  him,  upon  an  accusation  of 
having  stolen  some  money  from  him ;  but  it  having  come  out 
tliat  he  had  laid  it  purposely  in  the  servant's  way,  in  order  to 
try  his  honesty,  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to  prison."^ 
Johnson.  "  To  resist  temptation  once,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof 
of  honesty.  If  a  servant,  indeed,  were  to  resist  the  continued 
temptation  of  ^silver  lying  in  a  window,  as  some  people  let  it 
lye,  when  he  is  sure  his  master  does  not  know  how  much  there 
is  of  it,  he  would  give  a  strong  proof  of  honesty.  But  this  is  a 
proof  to  which  you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man.  You  know, 
humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain  d^ee  of  temptation, 
which  Mrill  overcome  any  virtue.  Now,  in  so  far  as  you 
approach  temptation  to  a  man,  you  do  him  an  injury ;  and,  if 
he  is  overcome,  you  share  his  guilt."  P.  "And,  when  once 
overcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the  better  of  again." 
BoswELU  "  Yes,  you  are  his  seducer ;  you  have  debauched 
him.  I  have  known  a  man  resolve  to  put  friendship  to  the 
test,  by  asking  a  man  to  lend  him  money,  merely  with  that 
view,  when  he  did  not  want  it"  Johnson.  "That  is  very 
wrong,  Sir.  Your  friend  may  be  a  narrow  man,  and  yet  have 
many  good  qualities :  narrowness  may  be  his  only  fault  Now 
you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a  friend,  by  one  particular 
singly,  in  which  he  happens  to  be  defective,  when,  in  truth,  his 
character  is  composed  of  many  particulars." 

E.  "  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret,  which  this  society 
was  favoured  with  by  our  friend  the  Dean,  is  nearly  out ;  I  think 
he  should  be  written  to,  to  send  another  of  the  same  kind.   Let 

^  Pope  thus  introduces  this  story : 

*'  Faith  in  such  case  if  yoa  should  prosecute, 
I  think  Sir  Godfrey  snonld  decide  the  suit, 
Who  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  cash  away, 
And  punish'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way." 

Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  II.  Epist  iL 
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the  request  be  made  with  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  chance  of  his  sending  it  also  as  a 
present."  Johnson.  "I  am  willing  to  'offer  my  services  as 
secretary  on  this  occasion."  P.  "As  many  as  are  for  Dr. 
Johnson  being  secretary  hold  up  your  hands. — Carried 
unanimously."  Boswell.  **  He  will  be  our  Dictator."  John- 
son. "  No,  the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.  I  am  only  to 
write  for  wine ;  and  I  am  quite  disinterested,  as  I  drink  none ; 
I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  having  forged  the  application.  I 
am  no  more  than  humble  scribe.^*  E.  "Then  you  shall 
/r^scribe."  Boswell.  "Very  welL  The  first  play  of  words 
to-day."  J.  "No,  no;  the  bulls  in  Ireland."  Johnson. 
"  Were  I  your  Dictator,  you  should  have  no  wine.  It  would 
be  my  business  caverc  ne  quid  detrimenti  Respublica  caperei^ 
and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome  was  ruined  by  luxury,"  (smiling.) 
E.  "  If  you  allow  no  wine  as  Dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me 
for  your  master  of  horse." 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with  Johnson  at  Dr. 
Taylor's,  where  he  had  dined.  He  entertained  us  with  an 
account  of  a  tragedy  written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy,  (not  the  Lisbon 
physician.)  "  The  catastrophe  of  it  (said  he)  was,  that  a  King, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  Queen  with  his  prime-minister,  castrated 
himself.^  This  tragedy  was  actually  shewn  about  in  manuscript 
to  several  people,  and,  amongst  others,  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who 
repeated  to  me  two  lines  of  the  Prologue : 

.    *  Our  hero's  fate  we  have  but  gently  touch'd  ; 
The  fair  might  blame  us,  if  it  were  less  couch'd.' 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  what  absurd  and  indecent  images 
men  will  introduce  into  their  writings,  without  being  sensible 
of  the  absurdity  and  indecency.  I  remember  Lord  Orrery 
told  me,  that  there  was  a  pamphlet  written  against  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  whole  of  which  was  an  allegory  on  the  phallick 
OBSCENITY.  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  asked  Lord  Orrery 
who  this  person  was  ?  He  answered  he  did  not  know.  She 
said,  she  would  send  to  Mr.  Pulteney,  who,  she  supposed,  could 
inform  her.  So  then,  to  prevent  her  from  making  herself 
ridiculous,  Lord  Orrery  sent  her  Grace  a  note,  in  which  he  gave 
her  to  understand  what  was  meant." 

1  The  reverse  of  the  story  of  Combahus^  on  which  Mr.^  David  Hume  told  Lord 
Macartney,  that  a  friend  of  his  had  written  a  tragedy.  It  Ls,  however,  possible,  that 
I  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  my  perception  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  related,  and  that 
he  may  have  been  talking  of  the  same  ludicrous  tragical  subject  that  Mr.  Hume  had 
mentioned. 

[The  story  of  Combabus,  which  was  originally  told  by  Lucian,  may  be  found  in 
Bayle's  Dictionary. — M.J 
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He  was  very  silent  this  evening ;  and  read  in  a  variety  of 
books :  suddenly  throwing  down  one,  and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night.  Taylor. 
"  You'll  be  robbed,  if  you  do :  or  you  must  shoot  a  highway- 
man. Now  I  would  rather  be  robbed  than  do  that ;  I  would 
not  shoot  a  highwayman."  Johnson.  "But  I  would  rather 
shoot  him  in  the  instant  when  he  is  attempting  to  rob  me, 
than  afterwards  swear  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  take 
away  his  life,  after  he  has  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I  am  right 
in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  man  when  I  swear :  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  if  I  shoot  him 
in  the  act.  Besides,  we  feel  less  reluctance  to  take  away  a 
man's  life,  when  we  are  heated  by  the  injury,  than  to  do  it  at  a 
distance  of  time  by  an  oath,  after  we  have  cooled."  Boswell. 
"  So,  Sir,  you  would  rather  act  from  the  motive  of  private  passion, 
than  that  of  publick  advantage."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  when 
I  shoot  the  highwayman,  I  act  from  both."  Boswell. 
**  Very  well,  very  well. — There  is  no  catching  him."  Johnson. 
"  At  the  same  time,  one  does  not  know  what  to  say.  For 
perhaps  one  may,  a  year  after,  hang  himself  from  uneasiness 
for  having  shot  a  highwayman.^  Few  minds  are  i&t  to  be 
trusted  with  so  great  a  thing."  Boswell.  "Then,  Sir,  you 
would  not  shoot  him  ? "  Johnson.  "  But  I  might  be  vexed 
afterwards  for  that  too.** 

Thrale's  carriage  not  having  come  for  him,  as  he  expected,  I 
accompanied  him  some  part  of  the  way  home  to  his  own  house. 
I  told  him,  that  I  had  talked  of  him  to  Mr.  Dunning  a  few  days 
before,  and  had  said,  that  in  his  company  we  did  not  so  much 
interchange  conversation,  as  listen  to  him ;  and  that  Dunning 
observed,  upon  this,  "  One  is  always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Johnson ; "  to  which  I  answered,  "  That  is  a  great  deal  from 
you.  Sir." — **Yes,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  a  great  deal  indeed. 
Here  is  a  man  willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  listening 
all  the  rest  of  the  year."  Boswell.  "  I  think.  Sir,  it  is  right 
to  tell  one  man  of  such  a  handsome  thing,  which  has  been  said 
of  him  by  another.  It  tends  to  increase  benevolence."  Johnson. 
"  Undoubtedly  it  is  right.  Sir." 

^  The  Isite  Duke  of  Montrose  was  generaHy  said  to  have  been  uneasy  OD  that  acooont; 
but  I  can  contradict  the  report  from  his  Grace's  own  authority.  As  he  used  to  admit  me 
to  very  easy  conversation  with  him,  I  took  the  liberty  to  introduce  the  subject.  His 
Grace  told  me,  that  when  riding  one  night  near  London,  he  was  attacked  bv  two  bigh- 
waymen  on  horseback,  and  that  he  instantly  shot  one  of  them,  upon  which  the  other 
galloped  off ;  that  his  servant,  who  was  very  well  mounted,  proposed  to  pursue  him  and 
take  him,  but  that  his  Grace  said,  "  No,  we  have  had  blo<xl  enough  :  I  hope  the  man 
may  live  to  repent."  His  Grace,  upon  my  presuming  to  put  the  question,  assured  me, 
that  his  mind  was  not  at  all  clouded  oy  what  he  had  thus  done  in  self-defence. 
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On  Tuesday,  April  7,  I  breakfasted  wkh  him  at  his  house. 
He  said,  "  nobody  was  content."  ■  I  mentioned  to  him  a  re- 
spectable person  in  Scotland  whom  he  knew ;  and  I  asserted, 
that  I  really  believed  he  was  always  content  Johnson.  "  No, 
Sir,  he  is  not  content  with  the  present ;  he  has  always  some 
new  scheme,  some  new  plantation,  something  which  is  future. 
You  know  he  was  not  content  as  a  widower ;  for  he  married 
again."  Boswell.  "  But  he  is  not  restless."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
he  is  only  locally  at  rest  A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest ;  but  his 
mind  is  hard  at  work.  This  gentleman  has  done  with  external 
exertions.  It  is  too  late  for  him  to  engage  in  distant  projects." 
Boswell.  "  He  seems  to  amuse  himself  quite  well ;  to  have 
his  attention  fixed,  and  his  tranquillity  preserved  by  very  small 
matters.  I  have  tried  this;  but  it  would  not  do  with  me." 
Johnson,  (laughing,)  "  No,  Sir ;  it  must  be  bom  with  a  man 
to  be  contented  to  take  up  with  little  things.  Women  have 
a  great  advantage  that  they  may  take  up  with  little  things, 
without  disgracing  themselves :  a  man  cannot,  except  with 
fiddling.  Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle,  I  should  have  done  nothing 
else."  Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir,  did  you  ev^r  play  on  any  musical 
instrument?"  Johnson.  "No,  Sir.  I  once  bought  i«e  ^ 
flagelet ;  but  I  never  made  out  a  tune."  Boswell.  "  A  flagele^ 
Sir ! — so  small  an  instrument  ?  ^  I  ahould  have  liked  to  hear  you 
play  on  the  violoncello.  That  should  have  been  your  instru- 
ment" Johnson.  "Sir,  I  might  as  well  have  played  on  the 
violoncello  as  another ;  but  I  should  have  done  nothing  else. 
No,  Sir ;  a  man  would  never  undertake  great  things,  could  he 
be  amused  with  small.  I  once  tried  knotting.  Dempster's 
sister  undertook  to  teach  me;  but  I  could  not  learn  it." 
Boswell.  "  So,  Sir ;  it  will  be  related  in  ponapo^s  narrativ€f, 
*Once  for  his  amusement  he  tri^d  knotting;  nor  di4  this 
Hercules  disdain  the  distaff.'"  Johnson.  "Knitting  of 
stockings  is  a  good  amusement  As  a  freeman  of  Aberdeen 
I  should  be  a  knitter  of  stockings."  He  asked  me  to  go  down 
with  him  and  dine  at  Mr,  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to  which  I 
agreed.  I  had  lent  him  "An  Account  of  Scotland,  in  1702," 
written  by  a  man  of  various  enquiry,  an  English  chaplain  to 
a  regiment  stationed  there.  Johnson.  "It  is  sad  stuff,  Sir, 
miserably  written,  as  books  in  general  then  were.  There  is 
now  an  elegance  of  style  universally  diffused.     No  man  now 

1  When  I  told  this  to  Miss  Seward,  she  smiled,  and  repeated,  with  admirable  readiness 
from  "  Acis  and  Galatea," 

**  Brmg  me  a  hcmdred  roeds  of  ample  growth. 
To  make  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  mouth. 
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writes  so  ill  as  Martin's  Account  of  the  Hebrides  is  written. 
A  man  could  not  write  so  ill,  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant's 
clerk  now  to  write,  and  he'll  do  better." 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a  certain  female 
friend's  "  laxity  of  narration,  and  inattention  to  truth." — **  I  am 
as  much  vexed  (said  he)  at  the  ease  with  which  she  hears  it 
mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the  thing  itself.  I  told  her,  *  Madam, 
you  are  contented  to  hear  every  day  said  to  you,  what  the 
highest  of  mankind  have  died  for,  rather  than  bear.' — ^You 
know.  Sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than  bear 
to  be  told  they  had  uttered  a  falsehood.  Do  talk  to  her  of  it : 
I  am  weary." 

BoswELL.  "  Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a  very  inaccurate 
man  in  his  narrative.  Sir  ?  He  once  told  me,  that  he  drank 
thirteen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting."^  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir, 
I  do  not  know  that  Campbell  ever  lied  with  pen  and  ink ;  but 
you  could  not  entirely  depend  on  any  thing  he  told  you  in 
conversation,  if  there  was  fact  mixed  with  it.  However,  I  loved 
Campbell :  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man  :  he  had  a  reverence 
for  religion.  Though  defective  in  practice,  he  was  religious  in 
principle;  and  he  did  nothing  grossly  wrong  that  I  have 
heard."  « 

I  told  him,  that  I  had  been  present  the  day  before,  when 
Mrs.  Montague,  the  literary  lady,  sat  to  Miss  Reynolds  for  her 
picture ;  and  that  she  said,  "  she  had  bound  up  Mr.  Gibbon's 
History  without  the  last  two  offensive  chapters ;  for  that  she 
thought  the  book  so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in  an  elegant  manner, 
the  substance  of  the  bad  writers  medii  cevi,  which  the  late  Lord 
Lyttleton  advised  her  to  read."  Johnson.  "Sir,  she  has  not 
read  them :  she  shews  none  of  this  impetuosity  to  me :  she 
does  not  know  Greek,  and,  I  fancy,  knows  little  Latin.  She  is 
willing  you  should  think  she  knows  them ;  but  she  does  not 
say  she  does."  Boswell.  "Mr.  Harris,  who  was  present, 
agreed  with  her."    Johnson.  "  Harris  was  laughing  at  her.  Sir. 

1^  Lord  Macartney  observes  upon  this  passage,  "  I  have  heard  him  tell  many  thingSi 
which,  though  embellished  by  their  mode  of  narraiive,  had  their  foundation  in  truth ;  but 
I  never  remember  any  thing  approaching  to  this.  If  he  had  written  it,  I  shotild  have 
supposed  some  wag  had  put  the  ngure  of  one  before  the  three." — I  am,  however,  absolutelv 
certain  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  it,  and  I  gave  particular  attention  to  it,  being  myseu 
a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore  curious  to  hear  whatever  is  remarkable  conceminff  &nking. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  men  can  drink,  without  suffering  any  injtuy,  su^ 
a  quantity  as  to  others  appexirs  incredible.     It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  Dr.  Campbell  told 


sat  with  him  all  the  time,  and  drank  equally. 

3  [Dr.  John  Campbell  died  about  two  years  before  this  conversation  took  place ;  Dec. 
10,  1776. — M.] 
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Harris  is  a  sound  sullen  scholar ;  he  does  not  like  interlopers. 
Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig.^  I  looked  into  his 
book,  and  thought  he  did  not  understand  his  own  system." 
BoswELL.  "  He  says  plain  things  in  a  formal  and  abstract  way, 
to  be  sure ;  but  his  method  is  good  :  for  to  have  clear  notions 
upon  any  subject,  we  must  have  recourse  to  analytick  arrange- 
ment." Johnson.  "Sir,  it  is  what  everybody  does,  whether 
they  will  or  no.  But  sometimes  things  may  be  made  darker  by 
definition.  I  see  a  C07v.  I  define  her.  Animal  quadrupes 
ruminans  comutum.  But  a  goat  ruminates,  and  a  cow  may 
have  no  horns.  Cow  is  plainer."  Boswell.  "I  think  Dr. 
Franklin's  definition  of  Man  a  good  one — *A  tool-making 
animal.' "  Johnson.  "  But  many  a  man  never  made  a  tool : 
and  suppose  a  man  without  arms,  he  could  not  make  a  tool." 

Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  "  I  did  not  leave  off  wine, 
because  I  could  not  bear  it ;  I  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port 
without  being  the  worse  for  it  University  College  has  witnessed 
this."  Boswell.  "Why  then.  Sir,  did  you  leave  it  oflf?" 
Johnson.  "  ^Vhy,  Sir,  because  it  is  so  much  better  for  a  man 
to  be  sure  that  he  is  never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the 
power  over  himself.  I  shall  not  begin  to  drink  wine  again  till 
I  grow  old,  and  want  it."  Boswell.  "  I  think.  Sir,  you  once 
said  to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  was  a  great  deduction  from 
life."  Johnson.  "  It  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure,  to  be  sure ; 
but  I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of  happiness.  There  is  more 
happiness  in  being  rational."  Boswell.  "But  if  we  could 
have  pleasure  always,  should  not  we  be  happy  ?  The  greatest 
part  of  men  would  compound  for  pleasure."  Johnson.  "  Sup- 
posing we  could  have  pleasure  always,  an  intellectual  man 
would  not  compound  for  it.  The  greatest  part  of  men  would 
compound,  because  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  gross."  Bos- 
well. "  I  allow  there  may  be  greater  pleasure  than  from  wine. 
I  have  had  more  pleasure  from  your  conversation.  I  have 
indeed ;  I  assure  you  I  have."  Johnson.  "  When  we  talk  of 
pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure.  When  a  man  says,  he 
had  pleasure  with  a  woman,  he  does  not  mean  conversation, 
but  something  of  a  very  different  nature.     Philosophers  tell 

1  What  my  friend  meant  by  these  words  concerning  the  amiable  philosopher  of 
Salisbury,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  A  friend  suggests,  that^  Johnson  thought  bis 
manner  as  a  writer  affected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  matter  did  not  compensate  for 
that  fault.  In  short,  that  he  meant  to  make  a  remark  quite  different  from  that  which 
a  celebrated  gentleman  made  on  a  very  eminent  physician :  "  He  is  a  coxcomb,  but 
a  satisftutory  coxcomb** 

[The  celebrated  gentleman  here  alluded  to,  was  the  late  Right  Honourable  William 
Gerard  Hamilton. — M.] 
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joxL,  tfaac  pleasure  is  cantrcary  to  happiness.  Gross  men  prefer 
ar^Tial  pleasure.  So  there  are  men  who  have  pEefened  living 
h  iHnng  savages.  Now  whac  a  wretch  must  he  be^  who  is 
content  with  such  conyersadon  as  can  be  had  among  savages  1 
Vou  may  remember,  an  cmcer  at  Fc^  Augustus^  who  had 
served  in  America,  ro Ld  us  oi*  a  woman  whom  they  were  obliged 
:3  bind^  in  order  to  i^ec  her  back  from  savage  life."  Boswell. 
'*  She  must  have  been  an  animal,  a  beast."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
she  was  a  speaking  caL" 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become  very  weary  in  a 
company  where  I  heard  not  a  single  intellectual  sentence, 
except  that  '*a  man  wr.o  iiad  been  settled  ten  years  in  Minorca 
was  become  a  much  inferiour  man  to  what  he  was  in  London, 
because  a  man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place." 
Johnson.  ^^A  nLin's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place, 
whose  mind  is  enlarged  only  because  he  has  Hved  in  a  large 
place :  but  what  is  got  by  books  and  thinking  is  preserved  in 
a  narrow  place  as  well  as  in  a  large  place.  A  man  cannot 
know  modes  of  life  as  well  in  Minorca  as  in  London ;  but  he 
may  study  mathematics  as  well  in  Minorca."  Boswjcll.  "I 
don't  know,  Sir :  if  you  had  remained  ten  years  in  the  Isle  of 
Col,  you  would  not  have  been  the  man  that  you  now  are," 
JoHXSOX.  "Yes,  Sir,  if  I  had  been  there  from  fifteen  to 
t>^'enty-five ;  but  not  if  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five."  Bos- 
well.  **  I  own,  Sir,  the  spirits  which  I  have  in  London  make 
me  do  every  thing  with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  I  can  talk 
twice  as  much  in  London  as  any  where  else." 

Of  Goldsmith,  he  said,  *'  He  was  not  an  agreeable  companion, 
for  he  talked  always  for  fame.  A  man  who  does  so^  never  can 
be  pleasing.  The  man  who  talks  to  unburthen  his  mind,  is 
the  man  to  delight  you.  An  eminent  friend  of  ours  is  not  so 
agreeable  as  the  variety  of  his  knowledge  would  otherwise  make 
him,  because  he  talks  partly  fix>m  ostentation." 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard  one  of  the  maids 
calling  eagerly  on  another,  to  go  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  wondered 
what  this  could  mean.  I  afterwards  learnt,  that  it  was  to  give 
her  a  Bible,  which  he  had  brought  from  London  as  a  present 
to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in  reading  ^^Memaires 
de  FontenelU^^  leaning  and  swmgmg  upon  the  low  gate  into  the 
court,  without  his  hat 

I  looked  into  Lord  Karnes's  "Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Man  ; ''  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of  Charles 
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the  Fifth,  for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies  in  his  life-time, 
which,  I'  told  him,  I  had  been  used  to  think  a  solemn  and 
affecting  act.  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  a  man  may  dispose  his 
mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ;  but  it  is  so  liable  to 
ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  laughs  at  it,  he'll 
make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety^nine 
laugh  too."     I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  ask  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  what  were  the  best  English  sermons  for 
style.  I  took  an  opportunity  to-day  of  mentioning  several  to 
him.  Atterbury'^  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  one  of  the  best." 
BoswELL.  "  Tillotson  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  not  now.  I  should 
not  advise  a  preacher  at  this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson's  style ; 
though  I  don't  know;  I  should  be  cautious  of  objecting  to 
what  has  been  applauded  by  so  many  suffrages. — South  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  you  except  his  peculiarities,  and  his  violence, 
and  sometimes  coarseness  of  language. — Seed  has  a  very  fine 
style;  but  he  is  not  very  theological.— ^(^z-Z/V^'x  sermons  are 
very  elegant — Sherlock^ s  style  too  is  very  elegant,  though  he 
has  not  made  it  his  principal  study. — And  you  may  add  Small- 
ridge.  All  the  latter  preachers  have  a  good  style.  Indeed, 
nobody  now  talks  much  of  style :  every  body  composes  pretty 
welL  There  are  no  such  inharmonious  periods  as  there  were 
a  hundred  years  ago.  I  should  recommend  Dr.  Clark^s 
sermons,  were  he  orthodox.  However,  it  is  very  well  known 
where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  condemned  heretick ;  so  one  is 
aware  of  it"  Boswell.  "  I  like  Ogden's  Sermons  on  Prayer 
very  much,  both  for  neatness  of  style  and  subtilty  of  reasoning." 
Johnson.  "  I  should  like  to  read  all  that  Ogden  has  written." 
Boswell.  "  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  what  sermons  afford  the 
best  specimens  of  Epglish  pulpit  eloquence."  Johnson.  "  We 
have  no  sermons  addressed  to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for 
anything;  if  you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence."  A  Clergyman  : 
(whose  name  I  do  not  recollect)  "  Were  not  Dodd's  sermons 
addressed  to  the  passions? "  Johnson.  "  They  were  nothing. 
Sir,  be  they  addressed  to  what  they  may." 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  see 
Scotland.  Johnson.  "  Seeing  Scotland,  Madam,  is  only  seeing 
a  worse  England.  It  is  seeing  the  flower  gradually  fade  away 
to  the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  the  Hebrides,  indeed,  is  seeing 
quite  a  different  scene." 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was  soon  to  have  a 
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benefit  Rt  Drury-lane  theatre,  as  some  relief  to  his  unfortunate 
circiuusttmccs.  We  were  all  warmly  interested  for  his  success, 
and  had  contributed  to  it.  However,  we  thought  there  was 
no  hiirm  in  having  our  joke,  when  he  could  not  be  hurt  by  it 
I  pr^^iHised  that  he  should  be  brought  on  to  speak  a  Prologue 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and  I  began  to  mutter  fragments  of  what 
It  nii^;ht  be :  as,  that  when  now  grown  old^  he  was  obliged  to 
cry,  "  l\H>r  Tom's  a-iv/J;** — that  he  owned  he  had  been  driven 
ftvnu  the  stage  by  a  Churchill,  but  that  this  was  no  disgrace, 
for  A  Churchill  had  beat  the  French; — that  he  had  been 
^itvrisod  as  "  mouthing  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone,"  but 
he  w;\5  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick. — "  Nay,  (said  Johnson,)  I 
w\HiUl  ha>if  him  to  say, 

*  N[ad  Tom  is  come  to  see  the  world  again.' " 

Uv*  Anvi  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.  Upon  the  road, 
\  K^K\v\x\v'»ured  to  maintain,  in  argument,  that  a  landed  gentle- 
•\^Ai\  \5  not  under  any  obligation  to  reside  upon  his  estate ;  and 
x*\A\  l^Y  living  in  London  he  does  no  injury  to  his  country. 
K^HNSOX.  "Why,  Sir,  he  does  no  injury  to  his  country  in 
)iV<H^r«U  because  the  money  which  he  draws  from  it  gets  back 
iv^ait^  in  circulation ;  but  to  his  particular  district,  his  particular 
|Mr\5h,  he  does  an  injury.  All  that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not 
gi\Tn  to  those  who  have  the  first  claim  to  it.  And  though  I 
l\rt\*r  said  that  the  money  circulates  back,  it  is  a  long  time 
lH^t\»rc  that  happens.  Then,  Sir,  a  man  of  family  and  estate 
ougl\t  to  consider  himself  as  having  the  charge  of  a  district, 
v»vcr  which  he  is  to  diffuse  civility  and  happiness.'*^ 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning.  He  praised 
IVlany's  "Observations  on  Swift;"  said  that  his  book  and 
I  v>rd  Orrery's  might  both  be  true,  though  one  viewed  Swift 
more,  and  the  other  less,  favourably;  and  that,  between  both, 
^0  might  have  a  complete  notion  of  Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  himself  the  use  of  wine, 
Ji\>tn  moral  and  religious  considerations,  he  said,  "He  must 
wot  doubt  about  it.  When  one  doubts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know 
what  will  be  the  conclusion.  I  now  no  more  think  of  drinking 
wine,  than  a  horse  does.  The  wine  upon  the  table  is  no  more 
tor  me,  than  for  the  dog  that  is  under  the  table." 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  (Dr.  Shipley,)  Mr.  Allan 
'^an^say,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Langton.     Mr. 

"^er,  pp.  X30-Z,  where  his  decision  on  this  subject  b  more  fitvoitrable  to  tbe 
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Ramsay  had  lately  returned  from  Italy,  and  entertained  us  with 
his  observations  upon  Horace's  villa,  which  he  had  examined 
with  great  care.  I  relished  this  much,  as  it  brought  fresh  into 
my  mind  what  I  had  viewed  with  great  pleasure  thirteen  years 
before.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambridge,  joined 
with  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the  various  lines  in  Horace 
relating  to  the  subject 

Horace's  journey  to  Brandusium  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
observed,  that  the  brook  which  he  describes  is  to  be  seen  now, 
exactly  as  at  that  time ;  and  that  he  had  often  wondered  how 
it  happened,  that  small  brooks,  such  as  this,  kept  the  same 
situation  for  ages,  notwithstanding  earthquakes,  by  which  even 
mountains  have  been  changed,  and  agriculture,  which  produces 
such  a  variation  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Cambridge. 
"A  Spanish  writer  has  this  thought  in  a  poetical  conceit. 
After  observing  that  most  of  the  solid  structures  of  Rome  are 
totally  perished,  while  the  Tiber  remains  the  same,  he  adds. 


*  Lo  qui  era  Firme  huiS  solamente, 
Lo  Fugitivo  permanece  y  dura. 


» »> 


Johnson.  "Sir,  that  is  taken  ixoxn  Janus  Vitalis : 


immota  labescunt ; 


Et  qua  perpetub  sunt  agitata  manentj*  *' 

The  Bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's  writings  that 
he  was  a  cheerful  contented  man.  Johnson.  "  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  my  lord.  Are  we  to  think  Pope  was 
happy,  because  he  says  so  in  his  writings?  We  see  in  his 
writings  what  he  wished  the  state  of  his  mind  to  appear.  Dr. 
Young,  who  pined  for  preferment,  talks  with  contempt  of  it  in 
his  writings,  and  affects  to  despise  every  thing  that  he  did  not 
despise."  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  "  He  was  like  other  chaplains, 
looking  for  vacancies  :  but  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy.  I 
remember  when  I  was  with  the  army,  aiter  the  battle  of  Lafeldt, 
the  officers  seriously  grumbled  that  no  general  was  killed." 
Cambridge.  "  We  may  believe  Horace  more,  when  he  says, 

*  Roma  Tibur  amem,  ventosus  Tibure  Romam  ; ' 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency : 

*  Me  constare  mihi  sets,  et  decedere  tristem^ 
Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Roniam,^  " 

Bos  WELL.  "  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can  never  be  at  rest." 
Ramsay.  "It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  at  rest.  When  he  is 
at  rest,  he  is  in  the  worst  state  that  he  can  be  in ;  for  he  has 
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nothing  to  agitate  him.  He  is  then  like  the  man  in  the  Irish 
song, 

'  There  liv'd  a  young  man  m  Ballinaorazy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  unatsy.'" 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed,  that  it  was 
long  before  his  merit  came  to  be  acknowledged :  that  he  once 
complained  to  him,  in  ludicrous  terms  of  distress,  "  Whenever  I 
write  any  thing,  the  publick  make  a  paint  to  know  nothing  about 
it : "  but  that  his  **  Traveller  "  ^  brought  him  into  high  reputa- 
tion. Langton.  "  There  is  not  one  bad  line  in  that  poem ; 
not  one  of  Dryden's  careless  verses."  Sir  Joshua.  "I  was 
glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems 
in  the  English  language."  Langton.  "WTiywere  you  glad? 
You  surely  had  no  doubt  of  this  before."  Johnson.  "No; 
the  merit  of  *  The  Tmveller '  is  so  well  established,  that  Mr. 
Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it** 
Sir  Joshua.  "  But  his  friends  may  suspect  they  had  too  great 
a  partiality  for  him."  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  the  partiality  of 
his  friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  give  him  a  hearing.  Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions 
upon  any  subject ;  so  he  talked  alwajrs  at  random.  It  seemed 
to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  and 
see  what  would  become  of  it.  He  was  angry  too,  when  catched 
in  an  absurdity ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into 
another  the  next  minute.  I  remember  Chamier,^  after  talking 
with  him  some  time,  said,  'Well,  I  do  believe  he  wrote  this 
poem  himself:  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believing  a  great 
deal.'  Chamier  once  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by  slaw^  the 
last  word  in  the  first  line  of  *  The  Traveller,' 

*  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,' — 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion?  Goldsmith,  who  would 
say  something  without  consideration,  answered,  *  Yes.'  I  ^wa 
sitting  by,  and  said,  *  No,  Sir,  you  do  not  mean  tardiness  of 
locomotion  ;  you  mean,  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes 
upon  a  man  in  solitude/  Chamier  believed  then  that  I  had 
written  the  line,  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it.  Gold- 
smith, however,  was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he  wrote,  did  it 
better  than  any  other  man  could  do.  He  deserved  a  place  in 
AVestminster-Abbey ;  and  every  year  he  lived,  would  have 
deserved  it  better.     He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no  pains  to  fill 

1  [First  published  in  1765. — M.] 

2  [Anthony  Chamier,  Esq.  a  member  of  the  Litbrart  Club,  and  Under-Secrebrry  01 
State.    He  died  Oct.  is,  1780.— M.] 
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his  mind  with  knowledge.  He  transplanted  it  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind  ;  so  he  could  not 
tell  what  was  in  his  own  books." 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  **  No  wise 
man  will  go  to  live  in  the  country,  unless  he  has  something  to 
do  which  can  be  better  done  in  the  country.  For  instance  ;  if 
he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for  a  year  to  study  a  science,  it  is  better 
to  look  out  to  the  fields,  than  to  an  opposite  wall.  Then,  if  a 
man  walks  out  in  the  country,  there  is  nobody  to  keep  him 
from  walking  in  again ;  but  if  a  man  walks  out  in  London,  he 
is  not  sure  when  he  shall  walk  in  again.  A  great  city  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  school  for  studying  life ;  and  *  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,'  as  Pope  observes."  Boswell.  "I  fancy, 
London  is  the  best  place  for  society ;  though  I  have  heard  that 
the  very  first  society  of  Paris  is  still  beyond  any  thing  that  we 
have  here,"  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  question  if  in  Paris,  such  a 
company  as  is  sitting  round  this  table  could  be  got  together  in 
less  than  half  a  year.  They  talk  in  France  of  the  felicity  of 
men  and  women  living  together :  the  truth  is,  that  there  the 
men  are  not  higher  than  the  women,  they  know  no  more  than 
the  women  do,  and  they  are  not  held  down  in  their  conversation 
by  the  presence  of  women."  Ramsay.  "  Literature  is  upon 
the  growth,  it  is  in  its  spring  in  France  :  here  it  is  rsXher  passS^,'* 
Johnson.  "Literature  was  in  France  long  before  we  had  it. 
Paris  was  the  second  city  for  the  revival  of  letters  :  Italy  had  it 
first,  to  be  sure.  What  have  we  done  for  literature,  equal  to 
what  was  done  by  the  Stephani  and  others  in  France  ?  Our 
literature  came  to  us  through  France.  Caxton  printed  only 
two  books,  Chaucer,  and  Gower,  that  were  not  translations 
from  the  French  ;  and  Chaucer,  we  know,  took  much  from  the 
Italians.  No,  Sir,  if  literature  be  in  its  spring  in  France,  it  is  a 
second  spring ;  it  is  after  a  winter.  We  are  now  before  the 
French  in  Hterature;  but  we  had  it  long  after  them.  In 
England,  any  man  who  wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered  wig,  is 
ashamed  to  be  illiterate.  I  believe  it  is  not  so  in  France. 
Yet  there  is,  probably,  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  France, 
because  they  have  such  a  number  of  religious  establish- 
ments ;  so  many  men  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
study.  I  do  not  know  this ;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  com- 
mon principles  of  chance.  Where  there  are  many  shooters, 
some  will  hit" 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his  seventieth  year) 
said,  "  It  is  a  man's  own  fault,  it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his 
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mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age."  ^  The  Bishop  asked,  if  an  old 
man  does  not  lose  faster  than  He  gets.  Johnson.  "I  think 
not,  my  Lord,  if  he  exerts  himself."  One  of  the  company 
rashly  observed,  that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old  man 
that  insensibility  comes  upon  him.  Johnson  :  (with  a  noble 
elevation  and  disdain,)  "  No,  Sir,  I  should  never  be  happy  by 
being  less  rational."  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  "Your  wish  then, 
Sir,  is,  yrjpdcrK€LV  StSao-KO/xcvos."  JOHNSON.  "Yes,  my  Lord." 
His  Lordship  mentioned  a  charitable  establishment  in  Wales, 
where  people  were  maintained,  and  supplied  with  everything, 
upon  the  condition  of  their  contributing  the  weekly  produce  of 
their  labour ;  and  he  said,  they  grew  quite  torpid  for  want  of 
property.  Johnson,  "  They  have  no  object  for  hope.  Their 
condition  cannot  be  better.     It  is  rowing  without  a  port." 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion in  Juvenal,  untus  lacertcR.  Johnson.  "I  think  it  clear 
enough  ;  as  much  ground  as  one  may  have  a  chance  to  find  a 
lizard  upon." 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
expression  by  which  the  poet  intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment 
contained  in  the  passage  where  these  words  occur.  It  is 
enough  that  they  mean  to  denote  even  a  very  small  possession, 
provided  it  be  a  man's  own  : 

"  Est  aliquid,  quocunque  loco  qnocunque  recessu, 
Unius  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacertse. 

This  season,  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in  the  news-papers 

1  [Hobbes  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Johnson  on  this  subject ;  and  in.his  Answer  to 
D'Avenant's  Preface  to  Gondibert,  with  great  spirit  explodes  the  current  opinion,  that 
the  mind  in  old  age  is  subject  to  a  necessary  and  irresistible  debility. 

"  And  now  while  I  think  on't,  (says  the  philosopher.)  give  me  leave,  with  a  short  discord, 
to  sweeten  the  harmony  of  the  approaching  close.  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  your  poem, 
but  dissent  only  from  something  in  your  preface,  sounding  to  the  jnrejiulice  ofage.  It  is 
commonly  said,  that  old  age  is  a  return  to  childhood :  which  methinks  you  insist  on  so 
long,  as  if  you  desired  it  should  be  believed.  That's  the  note  I  mean  to  shake  a  Uttle. 
That  saying,  meant  only  of  the  weakness  of  body,  was  wrested  to  the  weakness  of  mind, 
by  froward  children,  weary  of  the  controlment  of  their  parents,  masters,  and  other 
admonitors. 

"  Secondly,  the  dotage  and  childishness  they  ascribe  to  age,  is  never  the  effect  of  tim^ 
but  sometimes  of  the  excesses  of  youth,  and  not  a  returning  to,  but  a  continual  stay  with, 
childhood.  For  they  that  want  the  curiosity  of  furnishing  their  memories  with  the  rarities 
of  nature  in  their  youth,  and  pass  their  time  in  making  provision  only  for  tneir  eaae,  aad 
sensual  delight,  are  children  still,  at  what  years  soever;  as  they  that  coming  into  a 
populous  city,  never  going  out  of  their  inn,  are  strangers  still,  how  long  soever  they  have 
been  there. 

"  Thirdly,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  man  to  think  himself  wiser  to-day  than  yesterday, 
which  does  not  equally  convince  he  shall  be  wiser  to-morrow  than  to-day. 

"  Fourthly,  you  will  be  forced  to  change  your  opinion  hereafter,  when  you  are  old  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  you  discredit  aJl  I  have  said  before  in  your  commendation,  because  1  an 
old  already. — But  no  more  of  this." 

Hobbes,  when  he  wrote  these  pleasing  and  sensible  remarks,  was  sixtytwo  yean  oU, 
and  D'Avenant  forty-five. — M.] 
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of  applying  Shakspeare's  words  to  describe  living  persons  well 
known  in  the  world ;  which  was  done  under  the  title  of 
"  Modem  Characters  from  Shakspeare  ; "  many  of  which  were 
admirably  adapted.  The  fancy  took  so  much,  that  they  were 
afterwards  collected  into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to 
Johnson,  across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in  those 
characters.  "  Yes  (said  he)  I  have.  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  be  left  out."  He  then  repeated  what  had  been  applied  to 
him, 

"  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth." 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  meaning  of  this, 
he  was  obliged  to  explain  it  to  her,  which  had  something  of 
an  aukward  and  ludicrous  eflfect.  "Why,  Madam,  it  has  a 
reference  to  me,  as  using  big  words,  which  require  the  mouth 
of  a  gaint  to  pronounce  them.  Gargantua  is  the  name  of  a 
giant  in  Rabelais."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  there  is  another 
amongst  them  for  you  : 


'  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder,' 


>  f» 


Johnson.  "There  is  nothing  marked  in  that.  No,  Sir, 
Gargantua  is  the  best."  Notwithstanding  this  ease  and  good 
humour,  when  I,  a  little  while  afterwards,  repeated  his  sarcasm 
on  Kenrick,^  which  was  received  with  applause,  he  asked, 
"  JVho  said  that?"  and  on  my  suddenly  answering, — Gar- 
gantua^  he  looked  serious,  which  was  a  sufficient  indication  that 
he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  up. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a  rich 
assemblage.  Besides  the  company  who  had  been  at  dinner, 
there  were  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Percy,  Dr. 
Burney,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  Miss  Hannah 
More,  &c.  &c. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing  distraction  for 
some  time,  I  got  into  a  corner,  with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and 
Harris.  Garrick  :  (to  Harris.)  "  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  read 
Potter's  iEschylus  ?"  Harris.  "  Yes  ;  and  think  it  pretty." 
Garrick.  (to  Johnson.)  "  And  what  think  you,  Sir,  of  it  ? " 
Johnson.  "  I  thought  what  I  read  of  it  verbiage :  but  upon  Mr. 
Harris's  recommendation,  I  will  read  a  play.  (To  Mr.  Harris.) 
Don't  prescribe  two."  Mr.  Harris  suggested  one,  I  do  not 
remember  which.  Johnson.  "We  must  try  its  effect  as  an 
English  poem ;  that  is  the  way  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  trans- 

1  See  voL  L  p.  309. 
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lation.  Tnir^Iaiicr^  are,  ii:  zer^eial,  for  people  who  cannot  read 
the  OTJgir-a:.*  I  iner,:i.:::ec  :he  v-.:Iear  saving,  that  Pope's  Homer 
was  r;o:  a  good  repre=tr.*^i:on  o;  the  orlginaL  Johnson.  "Sr, 
it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has  erer  been  produced." 
B  ,7W£LL-  ''The  tr-th  is.  it  is  izipossible  perfectly  to  translate 
poem*.  Id  a  cirerent  ianzuaze  it  may  be  the  same  tone,  but 
it  has  not  the  same  tone.  Homer  plays  it  on  a  bassoon ;  Pope 
on  a  ^gelet."  Harris.  ^  I  think,  faeroick  poetry  is  best  in 
bla.':;.:  verse  ;  yet  it  appears  that  rhjine  is  essential  to  English 
f/oetry,  from  our  deficiency  in  metrical  quantities.  In  my 
opinion,  the  chief  excellence  of  our  language  is  numerous  {»ose." 
JoHNSOK.  "Sir  William  Temple  was  the  first  writer  who  gave 
cadence  to  English  prose. ^  Before  this  time  they  were  careless 
of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended 
with  an  important  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with  what 
part  of  speech  it  was  concluded."  Mr.  Langton,  who  now  had 
joined  us,  commended  Clarendon.  Johnson.  "He  is  objected 
to  for  his  parentheses,  his  involved  clauses,  and  his  want  of  har- 
mony. Uut  he  is  supported  by  his  matter.  It  is,  indeed, 
owi.'Jn:  to  a  pleihory-  of  matter  that  his  style  is  so  faulty:  every 
sub.tancc^  ^smiiing  to  Mr.  Harris.)  has  so  many  accidents^ — ^To 
be  distinct,  we  must  talk  analytically.  If  we  analyse  language, 
we  must  sjKrak  of  it  grammatically  ;  if  we  analyse  argmnent,  we 
must  sjjeak  of  it  logically."  Garrick.  "Of  all  the  translations 
thai  ever  were  attempted,  I  think  Elphinstone's  Martial  the 
riio::t  ^jxtraordinar}'.  He  consulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little 
of  an  ef>i;^ramn.atist  myself,  you  know.  I  told  him  freely,  *You 
don't  r>cem  to  have  that  turn.'  I  asked  him  if  he  was  serious  ; 
and  rjndin;^  he  was,  I  adnsed  him  against  publishing.  Why, 
his  translation  is  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  original. 
I  thought  him  a  man  of  some  talents ;  but  he  seems  crazy  in 

'  \'\  \\K  authoiir  in  vol.  i.  p.  130.  says,  that  Johnson  once  told  him,  "  that  he  had  formed 
hi-.  u\  yle  uixui  that  oTSir  William  Ternple,  and  upon  Chambers's  Propossd  for  hla  Dictionary. 
Ilr  '.'  rtkiiily  was  rnistakrn  ;  or,  if  he  ima;;ined  at  first  that  he  was  imitating  Temple,  he 
wah  vi-iy  uiitiict:(».<.ful,  fur  nothiiis  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  simplicity  of  Temple  and 
ihi-  li'.liricfc*  of  jfol.iivij." 

Tliir.  olrf.rrvaf  ion  of  our  aulhour,  on  the  first  view,  seems  perfectly  jnst ;  but,  on  a  doser 
«-x;iiiiin;uion,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  a  misapprehensioa.  Mr. 
i;i;'..v(:ll  uridcrhtooil  Johfjson  tuo  literally.  He  did  not,  I  conceive,  mean,  that  he  en- 
rli.-iv'iiirRd  to  imitate  Tf:tiiple's  style  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  that  he  formed  his  Mjfle  on  him 
:iii<l  Chauilwrfc,  (perhii|w  the  paper  published  in  1737,  relative  to  his  second  edition,  entitled 
(^>:.  MUUKA'i  ion:>,  /<cc.)  taking  from  each  what  was  most  worthy  of  imitation.  ^  The  passage 
brf( irn  u»,  I  lliinlc,  iliows,  that  he  learned  from  Temple  to  modulate  his  poiods,  and,  tn 
that  r€spri.t  only^  made  him  hik  pattern.  In  this  view  ef  the  subject  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Ifr  tiii^ht  Ir.'iin  from  Chiinibers,  compactness,  strenfi^h,  and  precision  (in  opposition  to  the 
hixity  of  style  which  h:id  long  prevailed);  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  (who  was  certainly 
oiu:  of  hiji  ar(:hetypi.K,)/i7H«/4rra  verbofum^  vigour  and  expression  ;  and  from  Temple,  har- 
monious iuranKiMiirnt,  the  due  collection  of  words,  arMl  the  other  arts  and  feoos  of 
I  iiiiiposition  here  enuiiier.-ited  :  and  yet,  after  all,  his  style  might  bear  no  striking  re* 
hciiilil.uicu  to  that  of  any  of  these  writers,  though  it  had  profited  by  each. — M.] 
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this."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had  not  courage 
to  do.  But  he  did  not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it 
upon  him,  to  make  him  angry  with  me."  Garrick.  "  But  as 
a  friend,  Sir — "  Johnson.  "  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am  with 
him — ^no.*'  Garrick.  **  But  if  you  see  a  friend  going  to  tumble 
over  a  precipice  ?  "  Johnson.  "  That  is  an  extravagant  case. 
Sir.  You  are  sure  a  friend  will  thank  you  for  hindering  him 
from  tumbling  over  a  precipice :  but,  in -the  other  case,  I  should 
hurt  his  vanity,  and  do  him  no  good.  He  would  not  take  my 
advice.  His  brother-in-law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  subscription  of 
fifty  pounds,  and  said  he  would  send  him  fifty  more,  if  he  would 
not  publish."  Garrick.  **  What !  eh  1  is  Strahan  a  good  judge 
of  an  Epigram  ?  Is  not  he  rather  an  odtuse  man,  eh  ?  "  Johnson. 
**  AVhy,  Sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  Epigram  :  but  you  see 
he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  Epigram."  Boswell.  **  It  is 
easy  for  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  to  talk  to  an  authour  as  you  talked 
to  Elphinstone ;  you,  who  have  been  so  long  the  manager  of  a 
theatre,  rejecting  the  plays  of  poor  authours.  You  are  an  old 
Judge,  who  have  often  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  You  are 
a  practised  surgeon,  who  have  often  amputated  limbs;  and 
though  this  may  have  been  for  the  good  of  your  patients,  they 
cannot  like  you.  Those  who  have  undergone  a  dreadful  operation 
are  not  very  fond  of  seeing  the  operator  again."  Garrick.  "  Yes, 
I  know  enough  of  that.  There  was  a  reverend  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Hawkins,)  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  siege  of  something, ^  which  I 
refused."  Harris.  **  So,  the  siege  was  raised."  Johnson.  "Ay, 
he  came  to  me  and  complained ;  and  told  me,  that  Garrick  said 
his  play  was  wrong  in  the  concoction.  Now,  what  is  the  concoc- 
tion of  a  play  ? "  (Here  Garrick  started,  and  twisted  himself, 
and  seemed  sorely  vexed ;  for  Johnson  told  me,  he  believed  the 
story  was  true.)  Garrick.  "  I — I — I — said,  first  concoction.*  * 
Johnson,  (smiling.)  "  Well,  he  left  out  first.  And  Rich,  he 
said,  refused  him  in  false  English :  he  could  show  it  under  his 
hand."  Garrick.  "  He  wrote  to  me  in  violent  wrath,  for  having 
refused  his  play  :  *  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  terrible 
affair.  I  am  resolved  to  publish  my  play.  I  will  appeal  to  the 
world;  and  how  will  your  judgement  appear!'  I  answered, 
*  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  seriousness,  and  all  the  terrours,  I 
heave  no  objection  to  your  publishing  your  play ;  and  as  you 
live  at  a  great  distance,  (Devonshire,  I  bdieve,)  if  you  will  send  it 

1  It  was  called  "The  Siege  of  Aleppo."  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  authoxir  of  it,  was  formerly 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.^    It  is  printed  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  3  vols.  8vo. 

^  [Garrick  had  high  authority  for  this  expression.  Dryden  uses  it  in  his  preface  to 
Oedipus. — M.J 
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to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press.'     I  never  heard  more  of  it, 
ha!  ha!  ha!" 

On  Friday,  April  lo,  I  found  Johnson  at  home  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  resumed  the  conversation  of  yesterday.  He  put  me 
in  mind  of  some  of  it  which  had  escaped  my  memory,  and 
enabled  me  to  record  it  more  perfectly  than  I  otherwise  could 
have  done.  He  was  much  pleased  with  my  paying  so  great 
attention  to  his  recommendation  in  1763,  the  period  when  our 
acquaintance  began,  that  I  should  keep  a  journal ;  and  I  could 
perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of 
his  mind  preserved ;  and  as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and 
say  that  he  always  laboured  when  he  said  a  good  thing, — it 
delighted  him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that  his  conversation  teemed 
with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  "  You  were  yesterday.  Sir,  in  remarkably  good 
humour;  but  there  was  nothing  to  offend  you,  nothing  to 
produce  irritation  or  violence.  There  was  no  bold  offender. 
There  was  not  one  capital  conviction.  It  was  a  maiden  assize. 
You  had  on  your  white  gloves." 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for  having  been  too 
silent.  "  Sir,  (said  I,)  you  will  recollect  that  he  very  properly 
took  up  Sir  Joshua  for  being  glad  that  Charles  Fox  had  praised 
Goldsmith's  *  Traveller,'  and  you  joined  him."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
Sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on  the  head,  without  ceremony.  Re3molds 
is  too  much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present  He  is  under  the 
Fox  star^  and  the  Irish  constellation.  He  is  always  under  some 
planet."  Boswell.  **  There  is  no  Fox  star."  Johnson.  "But 
there  is  a  dog  star."  Boswell.  "  They  say,  indeed,  a  fox  and 
a  dog  are  the  same  animal" 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman,  who,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley 
said,  was  first  talkative  from  affectation,  and  then  silent  from 
the  same  cause ;  that  he  first  thought,  *'  I  shall  be  celebrated 
as  the  liveliest  man  in  every  company ; "  and  then,  all  at  once, 
"  O  !  it  is  much  more  respectable  to  be  grave  and  look  wise." 
"He  has  reversed  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by  being  first 
talkative,  and  then  silent  He  reverses  the  course  of  Nature 
too ;  he  was  first  the  gay  butterfly,  and  then  the  creeping  worm." 
Johnson  laughed  loud  and  long  at  this  expansion  and  illustra- 
tion of  what  he  himself  had  told  me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir  William  Scott, 
his  Majesty's  Advocate  General,)*  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,    nobody    else    there.     The    company    being    small, 

i  [Now  (1804,)  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  Master  of  the  Faculties. — ^M.] 
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Johnson  was  not  in  such  spirits  as  he  had  been  the  preceding 
day,  and  for  a  considerable  time  Httle  was  said.  At  last 
he  burst  forth :  "  Subordination  is  sadly  broken  down  in  this 
age.  No  man,  now,  has  the  same  authority  which  his  father 
hadj^-except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it  over  his  servants  :  it 
is  diminished  in  our  colleges ;  nay,  in  our  grammar-schools." 
BoswELL.  "  What  is  the  cause  of  this.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why, 
the  coming  in  of  the  Scotch,"  (laughing  sarcastically.)  Bosivell. 
"That  is  to  say,  things  have  been  turned  topsy-turvy. — But 
your  serious  cause."  Johnson.  **Why,  Sir,  there  are  many 
causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  I  think,  the  great  increase  of 
money.  No  man  now  depends  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Manour, 
when  he  can  send  to  another  country,  and  fetch  provisions. 
The  shoe-black  at  the  entry  of  my  court  does  not  depend  on 
me.  I  can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day,  which  he  hopes 
somebody  else  will  bring  him ;  and  that  penny  I  must  carry  to 
another  shoe-black,  so  the  trade  suffers  nothing.  I  have 
explained,  in  my  'Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  how  gold  and 
silver  destroy  feudal  subordination.  But,  besides,  there  is  a 
general  relaxation  of  reverence.  No  son  now  depends  upon 
his  father,  as  in  former  times.  Paternity  used  to  be  considered 
as  of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right  to  many  claims. 
That  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  very  small  bounds.  My  hope 
is,  that  as  anarchy  produces  tyranny,  this  extreme  relaxation 
will  produce /ri?«/  sfrtcfio" 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great  a  desire,  I 
observed,  how  little  there  is  of  it  in  reality,  compared  with  the 
other  objects  of  human  attention.  "  Let  every  man  recollect, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  how  small  a  part  of  his  time  is  employed 
in  talking  or  thinking  of  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  now  supposed 
to  occupy  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Let  this 
be  extracted  and  compressed ;  into  what  a  narrow  space  will 
it  go  I "  I  then  slily  introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and  his 
assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  man.  Johnson.  **Sir,  it  is 
wonderful  how  h'tt/g  Garrick  assumes.  No,  Sir,  Garrick 
fortunam  reverenter  habet  Consider,  Sir;  celebrated  men, 
such  as  you  have  mentioned,  have  had  their  applause  at  a 
distance  ;  but  Garrick  had  it  dashed  in  his  face,  sounded  in  his 
ears,  and  went  home*  every  night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand 
in  his  cranium.  Then,  Sir,  Garrick  did  notfind^  but  made  his 
way  to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and  almost  the  bed-chambers  of 
the  great.    Then,  Sir,  Garrick  had  under  him  a  numerous  body 
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.M*  :x*onle  :  who,  from  fear  of  his  power,  and  hopes  of  his  fisrour, 
xr'd  .idir.iration  of  \:\s  ralents.  were  ccnsnmtiy  snbmissive  to 
^'•v.  And  here  is  a  rr.an  wno  has  adTanced  the  dignity  of  his 
^fi^fess-on.  \.iarrc!c  .:as  made  a  piayer  a  higher  character.*' 
-^r^rr.  **  .\rd  "rr  :s  a  "erv  sDris:h:iv  writer  too.'  Tohnson. 
'  V.'s.  :rir :  ard  -ii  'h:s  -urronec  3V  sjeat  wealth  of  his  own 

•  r . :  V. :  -'  •  ■ '  p .  1  f  jj .  : ': :  s  :: j.d  hjippeced  :o  m e,  I  should  have  had 
1  .'.'»:: :\e  of  :eiiOW5  T-tn  "  jnc  poies  waiicng  befcre  me,  tolmock 
:..'w    verv  .odv  :hac  srcrd  :n  :i:e  way.     Consider,  if  all  this 

'.-•^  re  rod  :i:  J.r  'er  *r  '".in.  ±.eyd  hare  jumped  or?er  the 
" . • , V V  _  v^- 5.r    .^ ;.irr:cx    f :; eaks    : o    us.'    ' smiline. i       Bcswell. 

A-- .'.   V-.r-v-Vx  >  a  verr  j  -  :c  :::an.  a  ciiarsu>ie  maa.''  Johnson. 

^  -  -.  ■  .^er.il  r^an.  lie  has  ^ven  away  more  money  dian  any 
•■  V    '  "/.-^  arc.      r'*er?  tlit  re  a  linie  vanirr  mixed:  bat  he 

•  :.<    <    •'.V.    ;ha:   Tik.' :e*"  .s   7-:c   zis  zrsz  object.''     Bosweli. 
'  .'c   >\v.':r  .L-.V.  :.-   >av  -:  hizn.  ±a:  he  wailked  out  with  an 

........  .^^  :.?  iv'  .1  z-.^^ervii  vjrcn  :  hu:  mrriing  ihe  comer  of  a 

-r-v.  *e  "ec  v:.-  :re  ^h.*:   ::'  a  halfberacy.  which  frightened 
.   ..  . .^. ^.^j^. .^-    ..   s-..-    f-  '^^2  .5  Terr -riK.  soo  :  for  I  never 

^- -V  i  —  :••  :"  v-.-.T.  :  ;■- h  :±  fo:- -nih '.ess  certainty  tc^day, 
•.  -.i:  *^.^  vr  h.-  :,--::iv."Tr.'w.  :rj.:i  Jrarr:3L :  :r  depends  so  mudi 
•?•  •  s  •  .v.-c-  xz  :rt  ::z:-. "  Srrrr.  "I  am  zid  a>  hear  of 
•<  •  ;;*ra  :  ■".  He  ."ras  rf^r:  rerr^senTcd  is  Terr  saving." 
-ns;n.  ■  ''^'/.h  .'.'.i  ijzresrzi  ia-:^^  t^  hiT^  nothing  to  do. 
*.  ;•';— .rer  ..:  ::v.r^  :ra  t:—  --.—  :-t:2  j^q.  when  Peg 
•^ ,  .-r*^tKr.  r.-ade  ::.  ar.d  ::e  jr .izirle-i  i:  her  for  making  it  too 
>rr.' •*&:.•     He  :*av'.  :.".en  .'■e-.^un  :r  :e^  zicrer  in  his  poise^  and 


Or.  :he  sur^v:  ;f  t-.^.:.-^  —  e  prcreruse  rr::.  and  the  effects 
.-<■  :-x:   xr.   w;-.. .:    .<    .-a..r-i   ^::j-.'~t.    re   cbsenred,  "It  is 

wo.:vler:\:.  r^"*  ::-.r.k  h.-x  ~er.  :c -^-erj  larrf  escapes  zaoc  ocdy  spend 
:r.e*.r  %ea:'v  :r..\'r.-:-<.  rv.:  arc  .-fren  ajr.:.-!-  ~  want  of  money. 
1:  J5  ^'.tfAT  ::*.ey  ."*..:.:  r..-:  -^.j-  "jr  "s-r-i:  ihey  spend.  Lord 
>>.;.^.:r:*.e  :o.*:  r.".e.  r.-.a;  a  :r.:r.  ::"  h:in:  ranJL  who  looks  into 
.^j*  i^^.  :^.  ,\r'^.  rii.  r.v.v  h.i . :  a  .  :.-..:  .ie  :  j^ht  :o  havci  all  that  can 
hr  o(  .'*r-^  i*>-.  ^T  j.v.-e.iT  ■«-.:.•.  j.r.7  a i-. a;. rice,  frr  nre  thonsand 
.v»i]!u'.>  A  ycAT.  T"£re:V,re  a  rrea:  rr^rornm  must  go  in  waste; 
ju^d,  .ndcx'd.  ih:s  :?  :hc  .vse  wiih  -^jis:  pejpje.  whatever  tfieir 
jioiiiinr  is.  ln^>uvi,:..  -  I  '-^ive  ^.^  i:-b:.*5-r!  erf  this.  But  how 
I  ?  Wliai  is  wa.Me  ?  '  Johxsox.  '•  Why,  Sh;  breaking  bottles, 
I  A  ihoussond  other  things.     Waste  cannot  be  aocoralely  told, 

■"*""^  tcHi  thtf  little  Anecdote  to  Sir   Toshna  Rernolds,  be  mntianed  ■ 
bK  omiiTMl  to-day  :~'<  Why  (mid  'GmniA)  hmmnin  bfaod." 
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though  we  are  sensible  how  destructive  it  is.  Economy  on  the 
one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is  made  to  maintain  a 
man  genteely,  and  waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the  same 
income,  another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot  be  defined.  It  is 
a  very  nice  thing ;  as  one  man  wears  his  coat  out  much  sooner 
than  another,  we  cannot  tell  how." 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  "  Every  man  thinks  meanly 
of  himself  for  not  having  been  a  soldier,  or  not  having  been 
at  sea."  Boswell.  "Lord  Mansfield  does  not."  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  if  Lord  Mansfield  were  in  a  company  of  General  Officers 
and  Admirals  who  have  been  in  service,  he  would  shrink ;  he'd 
wish  to  creep  under  the  table."  Boswell.  "  No ;  he'd  think 
he  could  try  them  all."  Johnson.  "Yes,  if  he  could  catch 
them  :  but  they'd  try  him  much  sooner.  No,  Sir :  were  Socrates 
and  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  com- 
pany, and  Socrates  to  say,  *  Follow  me,  and  hear  a  lecture  in 
philosophy ; '  and  Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  to  say, 
*  Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar ; '  a  man  would  be  ashamed 
to  follow  Socrates.  Sir,  the  impression  is  universal :  yet  it  is 
strange.  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look  down  from  the 
quarter-deck  to  the  space  below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity 
of  human  misery :  such  crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench  ! " 
Boswell.  "Yet  sailors  are  happy."  Johnson.  "They  are 
happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a  piece  of  fresh  meat, — with 
the  grossest  sensuality.  But,  Sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  has  the  dignity  of  danger.  Mankind  reverence  those 
who  have  got  over  fear,  which  is  so  general  a  weakness."  Scott. 
**But  is  not  courage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired?" 
Johnson.  "  Why  yes,  Sir,  in  a  collective  sense.  Soldiers  con- 
sider themselves  only  as  part  of  a  great  machine."  Scott. 
"  We  find  people  fond  of  being  sailors."  Johnson.  "  I  cannot 
account  for  that,  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other  strange 
perversions  of  imagination." 

His  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor  was  uniformly 
violent;  but  in  conversation  he  alwajrs  exalted  the  profession 
of  a  soldier.  And  yet  I  have,  in  my  large  and  various  collection 
of  his  writings,  a  letter  to  an  eminent  friend,  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  thus :  "  My  god-son  called  on  me  lately.  He 
is  weary,  and  rationally  weary  of  a  military  life.  If  you  can 
place  him  in  some  other  state,  I  think  you  may  increase  his 
happiness,  and  secure  his  virtue.  A  soldier's  time  is  passed  in 
distress  and  danger,  or  in  idleness  and  corruption."  Such  was 
his  cool  reflection  in  his  study ;  but  whenever  he  was  warmed 
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and  animated  by  the  presence  of  company,  he,  like  othe 
philosophers,  whose  minds  are  impr^nated  with  poetical  fanq 
caught  the  common  enthusiasm  for  splendid  renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose  abilities  he  though 
highly,  but  observed,  that  he  did  not  talk  much  at  our  Clui 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remark,  "  that  jVIr.  Fox  could  not  b 
afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  yet  he  certainly  was  very  shy  of  sayi 
any  thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's  presence."  Mr.  Scott  now  quote 
what  was  said  of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek  poet,  to  which  Johnsoi 
assented.^ 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Montague  a  catal<^ue  c 
all  Daniel  Defoe's  works  of  imagination ;  most,  if  not  all  0 
which,  as  well  as  of  his  other  works,  he  now  enumerated 
allowing  a  considerable  share  of  merit  to  a  man,  who,  bred 
tradesman,  h«id  written  so  variously  and  so  welL  Indeed,  hi 
"  Robinson  Ousoe "  is  enough  of  itself  to  establish  hi 
repiifatirm. 

He  rxprrssed  great  indignation  at  the  imposture  of  the  CocIj 
hne  (r)io<;t,  and  related,  with  much  satisfaction,  how  he  hai 
assisted  in  detecting  the  cheat,  and  had  published  an  accoun 
f>f  it  in  the  news-papers.  I'pon  this  subject  I  incautiousl; 
orTrndcd  him,  by  pressing  him  with  too  many  questions,  andh< 
Rhcwcd  his  displeasure.  I  apologised,  saying  that  '^I  aske< 
questions  in  order  to  be  instructed  and  entertained;  I  repaira 
eagerly  to  the  fountain  ;  but  that  the  moment  he  gave  me  i 
hint,  the  moment  he  put  a  kKk  upon  the  well,  I  desisted."— 
**  But,  Sir,  (said  he,)  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a  disagreeabl 
thing : "  and  he  continued  to  rate  me.  "  Nay,  Sir,  (said  I, 
when  you  have  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  m 
longer  drink,  do  not  nuke  the  foimtain  of  your  wit  play  upoi 
me  and  wet  me.*' 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teazed  with  questions 
I  was  once  present  when  a  gentleman  asked  so  many,  as 
"  What  did  you  do,  Sir  ?  "  "  What  did  you  say.  Sir  ?  "  that  he  a 

1  rWiahing  to  discover  the  axwient  observation  here  referred  to,  I  applied  to  Si 
^fiQam  Scoct  on  the  subject,  but  he  haul  no  recollectioo  of  it.j— My  old  and  very  leame 
Dr.  Michael  Kearney,  formerly  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  DuDlin,  an 


^1^  Arcfa-deacoQ  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  has,  however,  most  happily  elucidated  thi 
He  remarks  to  me  that  "Mr.  Boswell's  memory  must  here  have  deceived  him 
Mr.  Scott's  observation  must  have  been,  that  *  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  instanc 
^^____  I,  might  be  considn-ed  as  the  rtvtrst  of  Pk4KaXy  of  whom,  as  Phitaxch  relate 
^^*  Life  of  Alcibiades,  Eupolis  the  tragedian  said,  //  is  irmt  ht  cmm  talk,  mttd  m 
*       ^speaker. '" 

Ilia  discovery  had  been  made  by  a  scholiast  on  an  anient  anthoor,  with  wha 

rtad  exuberant  praise  would  Bentley  or  Ta^^or  have  spoken  of  it ! — Sir  Wilfiai 

^  idiom  I  communicated  Dr.  Kearney's  remark^  is  perfecth^  satisfied  diat  it  i 

A,  few  other  observations  have  been  communicated  by  the  same  gentleman 

eader  will  lament  that  they  are  not  more  muacroos. — M.] 
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last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question. 
Don't  you  consider,  Sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  ?  I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  why ;  what  is 
this  ?  what  is  that  ?  why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  ?  why  is  a  fox's 
tail  bushy?"  The  gentleman,  who  was  a  good  deal  out  of 
countenance,  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I  venture 
to  trouble  you."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  my  being  so  good  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  so  ///." 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in  which  criminals 
were  punished,  by  being  confined  to  labour,  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
see  that  they  are  punished  by  this :  they  must  have  worked 
equally,  had  they  never  been  guilty  of  stealing.  They  now 
only  work ;  so,  after  all,  they  have  gained  ;  what  they  stole  is 
clear  gain  to  them  ;  the  confinement  is  nothing.  Every  man 
who  works  is  confined  :  the  smith  to  his  shop,  the  tailor  to  his 
garret."  Boswell.  "And  Lord  Mansfield  to  his  Court." 
Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir.  You  know  the  notion  of  confinement 
may  be  extended,  as  in  the  song,  *  Every  island  is  a  prison.' 
There  is,  in  Dodsley's  collection,  a  copy  of  verses  to  the 
authour  of  that  song."^ 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great  traveller,^  were 
mentioned.  He  repeated  some  of  them,  and  said  they  were 
Smith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of  travelling  into 
distant  countries ;  that  the  mind  was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that 
an  acquisition  of  dignity  of  character  was  derived  from  it.  He 
expressed  a  particular  enthusiasm  with  respect  to  visiting  the 
wall  of  China.  I  catched  it  for  the  moment,  and  said  I  really 
believed  I  should  go  and  see  the  wall  of  China  had  I  not 
children,  of  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care.  "  Sir,  (said  he,) 
by  doing  so,  you  would  do  what  would  be  of  importance  in 
raising  your  children  to  eminence.  There  would  be  a  lustre 
reflected  upon  them  from  your  spirit  and  curiosity.  They 
would  be  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  children  of  a  man  who 
had  gone  to  visit  the  wall  of  China.     I  am  serious.  Sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said,  "  Will  you  go  home 

1  [I  have  in  vain  examined  Dodsley's  Collection,  for  the  verses  here  referred  to ;  nor 
has  the  name  of  the  authour  been  ascertained.  The  song  sdluded  to  begins  with  the 
words, 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  brother  debtor — " 

It  consists  of  several  stanzas,  in  one  of  which  it  is  said,  that 

"  Every  island  is  a  prison." — M.] 

2  [Smith's  Verses  are  on  Eklward  Pococke,  the  great  Oriental  lin^ist ;  he  travelled,  it 
is  true  ;  but  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  published  Travels  through 
the  East,  is  usually  called  tfu  great  traveller. — Kearney.] 

VOL.  II.  G 
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with  me  ?  "  "  Sir,  (said  I,)  it  is  late ;  but  111  go  with  you  for 
three  minutes."  Johnson.  ^^  Or  four.**  We  went  to  Mrs, 
Williams's  room,  where  we  found  Mr.  Allen  the  printer,  who 
was  the  landlord  of  his  house  in  Bolt*court,  a  worthy  obliging 
man,  and  his  very  old  acquaintance ;  and  what  was  exceedingly 
amusing,  though  he  was  of  a  very  diminutive  size,  he  used,  even 
in  Johnson's  presence,  to  imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  and 
solemn  utterance  of  the  great  man. — I  this  evening  boasted, 
that  although  I  did  not  write  what  is  called  stenography,  or 
short-hand,  in  appropriated  characters  devised  for  the  purpose, 
I  had  a  method  of  my  own  of  writing  half  words,  and  leaving 
out  some  altogether,  so  as  yet  to  keep  the  substance  and 
language  of  any  discourse  which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view, 
that  I  could  give  it  very  completely  soon  after  I  had  taken  it 
down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  had  once  defied  an  actual  short- 
hand writer ;  and  he  made  the  experiment  by  reading  slowly 
and  distinctly  a  part  of  Robertson's  "  History  of  America," 
while  I  endeavoured  to  write  it  in  my  way  of  taking  notes.  It 
was  found  that  I  had  it  very  imperfectly ;  the  conclusion  from 
which  was,  that  its  excellence  was  principally  owing  to  a  studied 
arrangement  of  words,  which  could  not  be  varied  or  abridged 
without  an  essential  injury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12,  I  found  him  at  home  before  dinner; 
Dr.  Dodd's  poem,  entitled  "Thoughts  in  Prison,"  was  lying 
upon  his  table.  This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordinary  effort 
by  a  man  who  was  in  Newgate  for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous 
to  hear  Johnson's  opinion  of  it :  to  my  surprize,  he  told  me  he 
had  not  read  a  line  of  it.  I  took  up  the  book,  and  read  a 
passage  to  him.  Johnson.  "  Pretty  well,  if  you  are  previously 
disposed  to  like  them."  I  read  another  passage,  with  which  he 
was  better  pleased.  He  then  took  the  book  into  his  own 
hands,  and  having  looked  at  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  he  said, 
"What  evidence  is  there  that  this  was  composed  the  night 
before  he  suffered  ?  /do  not  believe  it."  He  then  read  aloud 
where  he  prays  for  the  King,  &c.  and  observed,  "  Sir,  do  you 
think  that  a  man,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be  hanged,  cares  for 
the  succession  of  a  royal  family? — Though,  he  may  have 
composed  this  prayer  then.  A  man  who  has  been  canting  all 
his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last. — And  yet,  a  man  who  has  been 
refused  a  pardon  after  so  much  petitioning,  would  hardly  be 
prajdng  thus  fervently  for  the  King." 

He  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went  to  dine  with  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Percy.     Talking  of  Goldsmith,  Jc^mson  said,  he  was  very 
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envious.  I  defended  him,  by  obsetvihg  that  hfe  owned  it 
frankly  upon  all  occasions.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  ehforcing 
the  charge.  He  had  so  much  envy,  that  he  could  not  conceal 
it.  He  was  so  full  of  it,  thiit  he  overflowed.  He  talked  of  it 
to  be  sure  often  enough.  Now,  Sir,  what  a  man  avows,  hfe  is 
not  ashamed  to  think ;  though  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is 
ashamed  to  avow.  We  are  all  envious  naturally ;  but  by 
checking  envy,  we  get  the  better  of  it.  So  we  are  all  thieves 
naturally ;  a  child  always  tries  to  get  at  what  it  wants  the 
nearest  way ;  by  good  instruction  and  good  habits  this  is  cured, 
till  a  man  has  not  evert  an  inclination  to  Seize  what  is  another's  ; 
has  no  struggle  with  himself  about  it." 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much  heat  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Percy,  which  I  should  have  suppressed, 
were  it  not  that  it  gave  occasion  to  display  the  truly  tender  and 
benevolent  heart  of  Johnson,  who  as  soon  as  he  found  a  friend  i 
was  at  all  hurt  by  any  thing  which  he  had  "  said  in  his  wrath," // 
was  not  only  prompt  and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted/ 
himself  to  make  ample  reparation. 

Books  of  Travels  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson  praised 
Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did  at  Dunvegan,  in  the  Isle  Of 
Skye.^  Dr.  Percy  knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  male  of  the 
ancient  Percies,^  and  having  the  warmest  ahd  most  dutiful 
attachment  to  the  noble  House  of  Northumberland,  could  not 
sit  quietly  and  hear  a  man  praised,  who  had  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of  Alnwick-Castle  and  the  Duke's  pleasure-grounds,  espe- 
cially as  he  thought  meanly  of  his  travels.  He  therefore 
opposed  Johnson  eagerly.  Johnson.  "Pennant,  in  what  he 
has  said  of  Alnwick,  has  done  what  he  intended  ;  he  has  made 
you  very  angry."  Percy.  "He  has  said  the  garden  is  trim, 
which  is  representing  it  like  a  citizen's  partene,  when  the  truth 
is,  there  is  a  very  large  extent  of  fine  turf  and  gravel  walks." 
Johnson.  "According  to  your  own  account,  Sir,  Pennant  is 
right.     It  is  trim.     Here  is  grass  cut  close,  and  gravel  rolled 

1  "  Jourtial  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  edit  p.  221  (Sep.  17). 

3  See  this  accurately  stated,  and  the  descent  of  his  family  from  the  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland  clearly  deduced  in  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nash's  excellent  "  History  of  Worcestershire," 
vol.  ii.  p.  318.  The  Doctor  has  subjoined  a  note,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  Editor  hath 
seen,  and  carefully  examined  the  proo£s  of  all  the  particulars  above-mentioned,  now  in  the 
'        R  " 


The  same  proofs  I  have  also  myself  carefully  examined,  and  have  seen  some  additional 
proofs  which  have  occurred  since  the  Doctor's  book  was  published  ;^  and  both  as  a 
Lawyer  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  evidence,  and  as  a  Genealogist  versed  in  the 


study  of  pedigrees.  I  am  fully  satisfied.     I  cannot  help  observing,  as  a  circumstance  of 
no  small  moment,  that  in  tracing  the  Bishop  of  Dromore's  genealogy,  essential  aid  was 

fiven  by  the  late  Elizabeth  Duch^  of  Northumberland,   Heiress  of  that  illustrious 
[ouse ;  a  lady  not  only  of  high  dignity  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noble  blood,  but  of 


excellent  anderstanding  and  fively  talents.    With  a  fair  pride  I  can  boast  of  the  honour  of 
her  Grace's  correspondence,  specunens  of  which  adorn  my  archives. 
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smooth.  Is  not  that  trim  ?  The  extent  is  nothing  against  that ; 
a  mile  may  be  as  trim  as  a  square  yard.  Your  extent  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  citizen's  enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of  roast- 
beef,  and  two  puddings.  There  is  no  variety,  no  mind  exerted 
in  laying  out  the  ground,  no  trees."  Percy.  "  He  pretends  to 
give  the  natural  history  of  Northumberland,  and  yet  takes  no 
notice  of  the  immense  number  of  trees  planted  there  of  late." 
Johnson.  "That,  Sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural 
history;  that  is  civil  history.  A  man  who  gives  the  natural 
history  of  the  oak,  is  not  to  tell  how  many  oaks  have  been 
planted  in  this  place  or  that.  A  man  who  gives  the  natural 
history  of  the  cow,  is  not  to  tell  how  many  cows  are  milked  at 
Islington.  The  animal  is  the  same,  whether  milked  in  the  Park 
or  at  Islington."  Percy.  "Pennant  does  not  describe  well; 
a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Lochlomond  would 
describe  it  better."  Johnson.  "I  think  he  describes  very 
well."  Percy.  "I  travelled  after  him."  Johnson.  "And  / 
travelled  after  him."  Percy.  "  But,  my  good  friend,  you  are 
short-sighted,  and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do."  I  wondered  at 
Dr.  Percy's  venturing  thus.  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the 
time  :  but  inflammable  particles  were  collecting  for  a  cloud  to 
burst.  In  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy  said  something  more  in  dis- 
paragement of  Pennant.  Johnson,  (pointedly)  "This  is  the 
resentment  of  a  narrow  mind,  because  he  did  not  find  every 
thing  in  Northumberland."  Percy,  (feeling  the  stroke)  "  Sir, 
you  may  be  as  rude  as  you  please."  Johnson.  "  Hold,  Sir ! 
don't  talk  of  rudeness ;  remember,  Sir,  you  told  me,  (puffing 
hard  with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent)  I  was  short-sighted. 
We  have  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we 
please."  Percy.  "  Upon  my  honour.  Sir,  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  uncivil."  Johnson.  "  I  cannot  say  so.  Sir ;  for  I  did  mean 
to  be  uncivil,  thinking  ^^«  had  been  uncivil"  Dr.  Percy  rose, 
ran  up  to  him,  and  talung  him  by  the  hand,  assured  him  affec- 
tionately that  his  meaning  had  been  misunderstood ;  upon 
which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took  place.  Johnson.  "My 
dear  Sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall  hang  Pennant."  Percy,  (re- 
suming the  former  subject)  "Pennant  complains  that  the 
helmet  is  not  hung  out  to  invite  to  the  hall  of  hospitality. 
Now  I  never  heard  that  it  was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a  helmetJ*^ 
Johnson.  "  Hang    him    up,     hang    him    up."       Boswell. 

1  [It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Peroeforest,  ytL 
iiL  p.  X08  :— *'  fasolent  mettre  au  plus  hault  de  leur  hostel  un  heanltnt^  en  s^gnt  que 
tous  les  gentils  hommes  et  gentilles  femmes  entrassent  hardiment  en  leur  hostel  «m>wimi  eo 
leur  propre,"  &c. — Kbarnby.] 

[Toe  authour's  second  son,  Mr.  James  Boswell,  had  noticed  thb  passaj^e  in  Pleroe- 
forest,  and  suggested  to  me  the  same  remark. — M.] 
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(humouring  the  joke)  "  Hang  out  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet, 
and  you  may  drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin,  as  he  is 
your  enemy;  that  will  be  truly  ancient  I^ere  will  be 
'Northern  Antiquities.'"^  Johnson.  "He's  a  IVAtg,  Sir;  a 
sad  dog,  (smiling  at  his  own  violent  expressions,  merely  for 
political  difference  of  opinion.)  But  he's  the  best  traveller  I 
ever  read  ;  he  observes  more  things  than  any  one  else  does." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too  high  praise  of  a 
writer  who  traversed  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  such  haste, 
that  he  could  put  together  only  curt  frittered  fragments  of  his 
own,  and  afterwards  procured  supplemental  intelligence  from 
parochial  ministers,  and  others  not  the  best  qualified  or  most 
impartial  narrators,  whose  ungenerous  prejudice  against  the 
house  of  Stuart  glares  in  misrepresentation ;  a  writer,  who  at 
best  treats  merely  of  superficial  objects,  and  shews  no  philoso- 
phical investigation  of  character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson 
has  exhibited  in  his  masterly  "Journey,"  over  part  of  the  same 
ground ;  and  who  it  would  seem  from  a  desire  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  Scotch,  has  flattered  the  people  of  North- 
Britain  so  inordinately  and  with  so  little  discrimination,  that  the 
judicious  and  candid  amongst  them  must  be  disgusted,  while 
they  value  more  the  plain,  just,  yet  kindly  report  of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pennant,  as  a  Traveller  in 
Scotland,  let  me  allow  him  from  authorities  much  better  than 
mine,  his  deserved  praise  as  an  able  Zoologist ;  and  let  me  also 
from  my  own  understanding  and  feelings,  acknowledge  the 
merit  of  his  "London,"  which,  though  said  to  be  not  quite 
accurate  in  some  particulars,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  topo- 
graphical performances  that  ever  appeared  in  any  language. 
Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  countrymen  in  general,  has  the  true  spirit 
of  a  gentleman.  As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his 
"  London  "  the  passage,  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  illustrious 
friend.  "  I  must  by  no  means  omit  Bolt-court,  the  long  residence 
of  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the  strongest  natural 
abilities,  great  learning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest 
and  most  unaffected  piety  and  morality,  mingled  with  those 
numerous  weaknesses  and  prejudices  which  his  friends  have 
kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from  their  dread  abode.^  I  brought 
on  myself  his  transient  anger,  by  observing  that  in  his  tour  in 
Scotland,  he  once   had  long  and   woeful  experience  of  oats 

1  The  title  of  a  book  translated  by  Dr.  Percy. 

2  This  is  the  common  cant  against  fsuthfui  Biography.  Does  the  worthy  gentleman 
mean  that  I.  who  was  taught  discrimination  of  character  by  Johnson,  should  have 
omitted  his  frailties,  and,  in  short,  have  bedawUd  him  as  the  worthy  gentleman  has 
bedawbed  Scotland  ? 
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being  the  food  of  men  in  Scotland  as  they  were  of  horses  in 
England,  It  was  a  nations^l  reflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I 
shot  njy  bolt.  In  return  he  gave  me  a  tender  bug.^  Con 
amore  he  also  said  of  me  *  The  dog  is  a  Whig : '  ^  I  admired  the 
virtues  of  Lord  Russel^  and  pitied  his  fall  I  should  have  been 
a  Whig  at  the  Revolution.  There  have  been  periods  since}  in 
which  I  should  have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  Tory,  a 
supporter,  as  far  as  my  little  influence  extends,  of  a  well-poised 
balance  between  the  crown  and  people :  but  should  the  scale 
preponderate  against  the  Salus  populi^  that  moment  may  it  be 
said,  '  The  dog's  a  Whig  1 ' " 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid  the  evening  and  supped, 
and  were  pleasant  and  gay.  But  Dr.  Percy  told  me  he  was 
very  uneasy  at  what  had  passed ;  for  there  was  a  gentleman 
there  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Northumberland 
family,  to  whom  he  hoped  to  have  appeared  more  respectable, 
by  shewing  how  intimate  he  was  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who 
might  now,  on  the  contrary,  go  away  with  an  opinion  to  his 
disadvantage.  He  begged  I  would  mention  this  to  Dr.  John- 
son, which  I  afterwards  did.  His  observation  upon  it  was, 
"  This  comes  of  stratagem  \  had  he  told  me  that  he  wished  Xo 
appear  to  advantage  before  that  gentleman,  he  should  have 
been  at  the  top  of  the  house  all  the  time."  He  spoke  of  Pr. 
Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner.  "  Then,  Sir,  (said  I)  may 
I  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which  you  may  effectually 
counteract  any  unfavourable  report  of  what  passed.  I  will 
write  a  letter  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  contest 
of  that  day,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  writing  as 
an  answer  to  that  letter,  what  you  have  now  said,  and  as  Lord 
Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  General  Paoli's  soon,  I  will  take 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  correspondence  in  his  Lordship's; 
presence."  This  friendly  scheme  was  accordingly  carried  into 
execution  without  Dr.  Percy's  knowledge.  Johnson's  letter 
placed  Dr.  Percy's  unquestionable  merit  in  the  fairest  poiqt  of 
view ;  and  I  contrived  that  Lord  Percy  should  hear  the  cor- 
respondence, by  introducing  it  at  General  Paoli's,  as  an  in- 
stance of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposition  towards  one  in  whom 
his  Lordship  was  interested.  Thus  every  unfavourable  im- 
pression was  obviated  that  could  possibly  have  been  made 
oil  those  by  whom  he  wished  most  to  be  regarded.  I  break- 
fasted the  day  after  with  him,  and  informed  him  of  my  scheme, 

1  See  Dr.  Johnson's  "Tourney  to  the  Western  Islands,"  p.  396 : — see  h|i  Dijedooary 
article,  oats : — and  my  "  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,"  first  edition. — Pbnnant. 
8  Mr.  Bosweli's  Journal,  Sep.  6. — Pennant. 
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and  its  hsqppy  completion,  for  which  he  thanked  me  in  the 
warmest  terms,  and  was  highly  delighted  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
letter  in  his  praise,  of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.  He  said,  "  I 
would  rather  have  this  than  degrees  from  all  the  Universities 
in  Europe.  It  will  be  for  me,  and  my  children  and  grand- 
children." Dr.  Johnson  having  afterwards  asked  me  if  I  had 
given  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  being  told  I  had,  was  offended, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  get  it  back,  which  I  did.  As, 
however,  he  did  not  desire  me  to  destroy  either  the  original  or 
the  copy,  or  forbid  me  to  let  it  be  seen,  I  think  myself  at  liberty 
to  apply  to  it  his  general  declaration  to  me  concerning  his  own 
letters.  "  That  he  did  not  choose  they  should  be  published 
in  his  life-time;  but  had  no  objection  to  their  appearing 
after  his  death."  I  shall  therefore  insert  this  kindly  cor- 
respondence,  having  faithfully  narrated  the  circumstances 
accompanying  it. 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"my  dear  sir, 

**  I  BEG  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  our  friend  Dr. 
Percy,  who  was  much  hurt  by  what  you  said  to  him  that  day 
we  dined  at  his  house ;  ^  when,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  as 
to  Pennant's  merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told  Percy  that  *  he  had 
the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind  against  Pennant,  because  he 
did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland.'  Percy  is  sen- 
sible that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him ;  but  he  is  vexed 
to  think  that  your  behaviour  to  him  on  that  occasion  may  be 
interpreted  as  a  proof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I 
know  is  not  the  case.  I  have  told  him,  that  the  charge  of 
being  narrow-minded  was  only  as  to  the  particular  point  in 
question ;  and  that  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  martyr  to  his 
noble  family. 

**  Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  Paoli  next  Friday ;  and 
I  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his 
Lordship  how  well  you  think  of  Dr.  Percy,  who,  I  find,  appre- 
hends that  your  good  opinion  of  him  may  be  of  very  essential 
consequence ;  and  who  assures  me,  that  he  has  the  highest 
respect  and  the  warmest  affection  for  you. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  your  candour  and  generosity,  is  altogether 
unknown  to   Dr,   Percy,   and    proceeds  from  my  good-will 

1  Sunday,  i^iil  12,  X77&. 
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towards  him,  and  my  persuasion  that  you  will  be  happy  to  do 
him  an  essential  kindness.    I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  Sir, 
"Your  most  faithful 

"  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"  SIR, 

"  The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me  is  one  of  those 
foolish  controversies,  which  begin  upon  a  question  of  which 
neither  party  cares  how  it  is  decided,  and  which  is,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity  with  which  every  man 
resists  confutation.  Dr.  Percy's  warmth  proceeded  from  a 
cause  which,  pehaps,  does  him  more  honour  than  he  could 
have  derived  from  juster  criticism.  His  abhorrence  of  Pennant 
proceeded  from  his  opinion  that  Pennant  had  wantonly  and 
indecently  censured  his  patron.  His  anger  made  him  resolve, 
that,  for  having  been  once  wrong,  he  never  should  be  right. 
Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that  I  do  not  like ;  but  still 
I  think  him  a  very  intelligent  traveller.  If  Percy  is  really 
offended,  I  am  sorry ;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never  knew  to 
offend  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very  willing  to  learn,  and  very 
able  to  teach ;  a  man,  out  of  whose  company  I  never  go  with- 
out having  learned  something.  It  is  true  that  he  vexes  me 
sometimes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own 
ignorance.  So  much  extension  of  mind,  and  so  much  minute 
accuracy  of  enquiry,  if  you  survey  your  whole  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you  find  it  at  all,  that 
you  will  value  Percy  by  comparison.  Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat 
like  him :  but  Lord  Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  go  beyond  him 
in  research;  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  equals  him  inelegance. 
Percy's  attention  to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splendour  to 
his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  nigged 
being. 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I  might  say  in  sport  or 
petulance  to  him,  is  very  consistent  with  full  convictions  of 
his  merit.  "  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c 
**  April  23,  1778."  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy,  Northumberland-house, 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  WROTE  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the  Pennantian 
^rsy ;  and  have  received  from  him  an   answer  which 
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will  delight  you.  I  read  it  yesterday  to  Dr.  Robertson,  at  the 
Exhibition  ;  and  at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy,  General  Oglethorpe, 
&c.  who  dined  with  us  at  General  Paoli's;  who  was  also  a 
witness  to  the  high  testimony  to  your  honour. 

"General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your  company  next 
Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.  If  I  can,  I  will 
call  on  you  to-day.     I  am,  with  sincere  regard, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

** James  Boswell.*'^ 

"South  Audley-street,  April  25." 

On  Monday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr.  Langton's, 
where  were  Dr  Porteus,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  now  of  London, 
and  Dr.  Stinton.  He  was  at  first  in  a  very  silent  mood.  Be- 
fore dinner  he  said  nothing  but  "  Pretty  baby,"  to  one  of  the 
children.  Langton  said  very  well  to  me  afterwards,  that  he 
could  repeat  Johnson's  conversation  before  dinner,  as  Johnson 
had  said  that  he  could  repeat  a  complete  chapter  of  "The 
Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  from  the  Danish  of  HorrebmVy  the 
whole  of  which  was  exactly  thus : 

"Chap.  LXXII.  Concerning  Snakes. 

"  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole 
island." 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the  newspapers  of 
giving  modern  characters  in  sentences  from  the  classicks,  and 
of  the  passage 

**  Parcus  deorum  cultor,  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientise 
Consul  tus  erro,  nunc  retrorsiim 
Vela  dare^  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictos  : " 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns ;  who,  after  having  wan- 
dered in  the  wilds  of  infidelity,  had  returned  to  the  Clmstian 
faith.  Mr.  Langton  asked  Johnson  as  to  the  propriety  of 
sapientice  consultus,  Johnson.  "Though  consultus  was  primarily 
an  adjective,  like  amicus  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  substantive. 
So  we  h2i\e  Juris  consultus^  a  consult  in  law." 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters,   and  how 

^  Though  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  kindly  answered  the  letters  which  I  wrote  to  him, 
relative  to  Dr.  Johnson's  early  history ;  yet,  in  justice  to  him,  I  think  it  proper  to  add. 
that  the  account  of  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  the  subsequent  transaction,  as  well 
as  of  some  other  conversations  in  whidi  he  is  mentioned,  has  been  giv«n  to  the  publick 
without  previous  communication  with  his  Lordship. 

G  2 
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certainly  a  connoisseur  could  distinguish  them.  I  asked,  if 
there  was  as  clear  a  difference  of  styles  in  language  as  in 
painting,  or  even  as  in  handwriting,  so  that  the  composition 
of  every  individual  may  be  distinguished?  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Those  who  have  a  style  of  eminent  excellence,  such  as  Dryden 
and  Milton,  can  always  be  distinguished.'^  I  had  no  doubt  of 
this ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  there  was  really 
a  peculiar  style  to  every  man  whatever,  as  there  is  certainly 
a  peculiar  hand-writing,  a  peculiar  countenance,  not  widely 
different  in  many,  yet  always  enough  to  be  distinctive : 


<( 


facies  non  omnibus  una, 


Nee  diversa  tamen." 

The  Bishop  thought  not ;  and  said,  he  supposed  that  many 
pieces  in  Dodsley's  collection  of  poems,  though  all  very  pretty, 
had  nothing  appropriated  in  their  style,  and  in  that  particular 
could  not  be  at  all  distinguished.  Johnson.  '*  Why,  Sir,  I 
think  every  man  whatever  has  a  peculiar  style,  which  xna,j  be 
discovered  by  nice  examination  and  comparison  with  others : 
but  a  man  must  write  a  great  deal  to  make  his  style  obviously 
discernible.  As  logicians  say,  this  appropriation  of  style  is 
infinite  in  poUstate^  limited  in  actu.'* 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the  evening,  and  he  and 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  staid  to  supper.  It  was  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Dodd  had  once  wished  to  be  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club. 
Johnson.  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  Club  were  hanged. 
I  will  not  say  but  some  of  them  deserve  it."  ^  Bbauclerk 
(supposing  this  to  be  aimed  at  persons  for  whom  he  had  at 
that  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long,) 
was  irritated,  and  eagerly  said,  "You,  Sir,  have  a  friend 
(naming  him)  who  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  for  he  speaks 
behind  their  backs  against  those  with  whom  he  lives  on  the 
best  terms,  and  attacks  them  in  the  news-papers.  He  certainly 
ought  to  ht  kick^dy  Johnson.  **Sir,  weall  do  this  in  some 
degree :  *  Veniam  petimus  damusque  vidssimJ  To  be  sure  it 
may  be  done  so  much,  that  a  man  may  deserve  to  be  kicked," 
Beauclerk.  "He  is  very  malignant"  Johnson.  "No,  Sir; 
he  is  not  malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  you  will.  He 
would  do  no  man  an  essential  injury ;  he  may,  indeed,  love 
to  make  sport  of  people  by  vexing  their  vanity.  I,  however, 
once  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  was  absolutely  mal^nant 
He  really  wished  evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced  at  it.      BoswBU* 

1  S«e  note  antg^  p.  76. 
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"The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against  whom  you  are  so 
violent,  is,  I  know,  a  man  of  good  principles."  Beauclerk. 
"  Then  he  does  not  wear  them  out  in  practice." 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed  before,  delighted  in 
discrimination  of  character,  and  having  a  masterly  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  was  willing  to  take  men  as  they  are,  imperfect, 
and  with  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  I  suppose  thought 
he  had' said  enough  in  defence  of  his  friend,  of  whose  merits, 
notwithstanding  his  exceptionable  points,  he  had  a  just  value ; 
and  a.dded  no  more  on  the  subject.  ,»^ 

On    Tuesday,    April    14,    I    dined  with   him  at   General/ 

■  Oglethorpe's,  with  General  Paoli  and  Mr.  Langton.     General 

Oglethorpe    declaimed   against    luxury.     Johnson.  "Depend 

upon  it.  Sir,  every  state  of  society  is  as  luxurious  as  it  can  be. 

Men  always  take  the   best  they  can  get."    Oglethorpe.  "  But 

the  best  depends  much  upon  ourselves ;  and  if  we  can  be  as 

well  satisfied  with  plain  things,  we  are  in  the  wrong  to  accustom 

our  palates  to  what  is  high-seasoned  and   expensive.     What 

says  Addison  in  his  *Cato,'  speaking  of  the  Numidi^,n? 

'  Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chace, 
Amid  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thiii^st, 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  mom  ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  star?,  and  thinks  it  luxury.' 

Let  us  have  ^/laf  kind  of  luxury,  Sir,  if  you  will."  Johnson. 
"  But  hold.  Sir ;  to  be  merely  satisfied  is  not  enough.  It  is  in 
refinement  and  elegance  that  the  civilized  man  differs  from  the 
savage.  A  great  part  of  our  industry,  and  all  our  ingenuity  is 
exercised  in  procuring  pleasure ;  and.  Sir,  a  hungry  man  has  not 
the  same  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner,  that  a  hungry  man 
has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  You  see  I  put  the  case  fairly. 
A  hungry  man  may  have  as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating 
a  plain  dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious  has  in  eating  a 
luxurious  dinner.  But  I  suppose  the  man  who  decides  between 
the  two  dinners,  to  be  equally  a  hungry  man." 

Talking  of  different  governments, — Johnson.  "The  more 
contracted  power  is,  the  more  easily  it  is  destroyed.  A  country 
governed  by  a  despot  is  an  inverted  cone.  Government  there 
cannot  be  so  firm,  as  when  it  ^ests  upon  a  broad  basis  gradually 
contracted,  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  is 
founded  on  the  parliament,  then  is  in  the  privy-council,  then  in 
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yi>'<%ivvi*  *  Power,   when  contracted    into 
^  ,   .     >5;sjvs,  t*>J^X'  be  easily  destroyed,  as  the  prince 
Vs*-  x^^ijk^^  wished  that  the  people  of  Rome 
^  K    v».v^.  ^"^^   ^   might  cut  them    oflf   at    a    bl 
V      ,.NNNv^  ^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Senate  he  wished  that. 
J-  >   vj^  ^N  -»*v«;5jvAUon  controuled  both  the  Emperor  and 
^ '^^,.1      V  wt;  >is^*u  N^ou  think  that  we  see  too  much  of  thi 

^^TV    'V>>^^'**»**^    endeavoured    to    trace     the    etymologj 
>^^-^^gy^w^ihv^  xtsrses,  which  he  thought  were  of  Italian  inver 

'I'^iif^s^MvM^i ;    but  on  being  informed  that  this  would  : 
>>MJ  4^^  ^^^  ^®  most  common  and  easy  verses,  maces 
V^h^  i^>4^  W^ost  ordinary  and  simple  food,  he  was  at  a  loss 
^   uj«ji^  ^*^  He  rather  should  have  supposed  it  to  import  i 
■^j^wiW^^  Wgnification,  a  composition  of  several  things;^ 
\i^v^<^VMiUck  verses  are  verses  made  out  of  a  mixtur 
•4l9i^M^  languages,  that  is,  of  one  language  with  the  tern 
It^  Vf  another."    I  suppose  we  scarcely  know  of  a  langua^ 
viiX  9<?^ntry  where  there  is  any  learning,  in  which  that  m< 
luA^ifQua  species  of  composition  may  not  be  found. 
^JsAS^KV^MUu•ly  droll  in  Low  Dutch.     The  ^^  Poiemo-middinia 
CV^mmond,  of  Hawthornden,  in  which  there  is  a  jum 
li^^y  languages  moulded,  as  if  it  were  all  in  Latin,  is 
)vi\g^wn.     Mr.  Langton  made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  ir 
vl;i5?cian  mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are  to  be  fc 
:^uVil\  comical  Anglo-helienisms  as    KXvPfiouriv  ^PavxOcv : 
\\'$^^  banged  with  clubs. 

Oi>  Wednesday,  April  15,  I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at 
^XUly*8  and  was  in  high  spirits,  for  I  had  been  a  good  pa 
ih<?  morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the  able  and  eloquent  historii 
Hindostan,  who  expressed  a  great  admiration  of  Johnson. 
Jo  not  care  (said  he,)  on  what  subject  Johnson  talks ;  I 
K>v©  better  to  hear  him  talk  than  any  body.  He  either  \ 
you  new  thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring.  It  is  a  shame  tc 
nation  that  he  has  not  been  more  liberally  rewarded.  H 
been  George  the  Third,  and  thought  as  he  did  about  Ame 
\   would  have  given  Johnson  three  hundred  a  year  foi 

I  (Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in  supposing  that  this  kind  of  poetry  derived  its  nam 
tHocchtrim*.  "  Ars  ista  poetica  (sa3rs  Merlin  Coccaie,  whose  true  name  was  Th< 
Foiengo,)  nuncupatur  ars  macaronica,  a  nuuaronibus  derivata ;  qui  t$Mcarm»i 
u  goddam  puhnentiun,  farina^  caseo,  butyro  compaginatum,  grossum,  rude,  et  rusti< 
ideo^  MACARONICA  nil  nisi  grossedinem,  ruditatem,  et  vocabulazzos  debet 
continere."  Warton's^  Hist,  of  Eaig.  Poet.  iL  3^7.  ^  Folengo's  assumed  name  was 
up  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  instructed  m  his  youth  by  Virago  Coccaio. — \ 
in  '544. — M.] 
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*  Taxation  no  Tyranny/  alone."  I  repeated  this,  and  Johnson 
was  much  pleased  with  such  praise  from  such  a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  Dill/s  to-day  were  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  ingenious 
Quaker  lady,^  Miss  Seward,  the  poetess  of  Lichfield,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Mayo,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford,  Tutor  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Before  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon 
Mr.  Charles  Sheridan's  ^  "  Account  of  the  late  Revolution  in 
Sweden,"  and  seemed  to  read  it  ravenously,  as  if  he  devoured 
it,  which  was  to  all  appearance  his  method  of  studying.  "  He 
knows  how  to  read  better  than  any  one  (said  Mrs.  Knowles) ; 
he  gets  at  the  substance  of  a  book  directly ;  he  tears  out  the 
heart  of  it."  He  kept  it  wrapt  up  in  the  table-cloth  in  his  lap 
during  the  time  of  dinner,  from  an  avidity  to  have  one 
entertainment  in  readiness,  when  he  should  have  finished 
another ;  resembling  (if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog 
who  holds  a  bone  in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  some- 
thing else  which  has  been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  naturally  introduced 
at  a  table  where  Johnson,  who  boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his 
palate,  owned  that  "  he  always  found  a  good  dinner,"  he  said 
"  I  could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet 
been  written  ;  it  should  be  a  book  upon  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. Pharmacy  is  now  made  much  more  simple.  Cookery 
may  be  made  so  too.  A  prescription  which  is  now  com- 
pounded of  five  ingredients,  had  formerly  fifty  in  it.  So  in 
cookery,  if  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  be  well  known, 
much  fewer  will  do.  Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad  meat 
good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the  best  butcher's  meat,  the  best 
beef,  the  best  pieces  ;  how  to  choose  young  fowls  ;  the  proper 
seasons  of  different  vegetables ;  and  then  how  to  roast  and 
boil  and  compound."  Dilly.  "Mrs.  Glasse's  'Cookery,' 
which  is  the  best,  was  written  by  Dr.  Hill.  Half  the  trade  ^ 
know  this."  Johnson.  "Well,  Sir.  This  shews  how  much 
better  the  subject  of  Cookery  may  be  treated  by  a  philosopher. 
I  doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill;  for,  in  Mrs. 
Glasse's  *  Cookery,'  which  I  have  looked  into,  salt-petre  and 
sal-prunella  are  spoken  of  as  different  substances,  whereas  sal- 
prunella  is  only  salt-petre  burnt  on  charcoal ;  and  Hill  could 

1  Dr.  Johnson,  describing  her  needle- work  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  vol.  L  p. 
326,  uses  the  learned  word  suHU ;  which  Mrs.  Thrale  has  mistaken,  and  made  the  phrase 
injurious  by  Mrriting  "/utile  pictures." 
li  [The  elder  brother  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  He  died  in  t8o6.~M.] 
S  As  Physicians  are  ^led  the  Faculty^  and  Counsellors  at  Law  the  Profession^  the 
Booksellers  of  London  are  denominated /Aur  Trade,  Johnson  disapproved  of  these  de- 
nominations. 
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not  be  ignorant  of  this.  However,  as  the  greatest  part  of  such 
a  book  is  made  by  transcription,  this  mistake  may  have  been 
carelessly  adopted.  But  you  shall  see  what  a  Book  of  Cookery  I 
shall  make  !  I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the  copy-right" 
Miss  Seward.  "That  would  be  Hercules  with  the  distaff 
indeed."  Johnson.  "No,  Madam.  Women  can  spin  very 
well ;  but  they  cannot  make  a  good  book  of  Cookery." 

Johnson.  "  O !  Mr.  Dilly — you  must  know  that  an 
English  Benedictine  Monk  at  Paris  has  translated  *  The  Duke 
of  Berwick's  Memoirs,'  from  the  original  French,  and  has  sent 
them  to  me  to  sell.  I  offered  them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them 
back  with  this  answer : —  *  That  the  first  book  he  had  pub- 
lished was  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life,  by  which  he  had  lost : 
and  he  hated  the  name : ' — Now  I  honestly  tell  you,  that 
Strahan  has  refused  them  ;  but  I  also  honestly  tell  you,  that 
he  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for  he  never  looked  into  them." 
DiLLY.  "Are  they  well  translated,  Sir?"  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir, 
very  well— in  a  style  very  current  and  very  clear.  I  have 
written  to  the  Benedictine  to  give  me  an  answer  upon  two 
points ; — What  evidence  is  there  that  the  letters  are  authentick  ? 
(for  if  they  are  not  authentick,  they  are  nothing ; ) — ^And  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  original  French  is  published  ?  For 
if  the  French  edition  is  not  to  appear  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  translation  will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  an  original  book. 
They  will  make  two  volumes  in  octavo ;  and  I  have  undertaken 
to  correct  every  sheet  as  it  comes  from  the  press."  Mr.  Dilly 
desired  to  see  them,  and  said  he  would  send  for  them.  He 
asked  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  would  write  a  Preface  to  them. 
Johnson  "  No,  Sir.  The  Benedictines  were  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I'll  do  what  I  undertook  to  do ;  but  I  will  not  mingle 
my  name  with  them.  I  am  to  gain  nothing  by  them.  TIL 
turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and  let  them  ttie  their  chance," 
Dr.  Mayo.  "  Pray,  Sir,  are  Ganganelli's  letters  authentick  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  Voltaire  put  the  same  question  to  the 
editor  of  them,  that  I  did  to  Macpherson — Where  are  the 
originals  ?  " 

Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that  men  had  much  more 
liberty  allowed  them  than  women.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Madam, 
women  have  all  the  liberty  they  should  wish  to  have.  We 
have  all  the  labour  and  the  danger,  and  the  women  all  the 
advantage.  We  go  to  sea,  we  build  houses,  we  do  every  thing, 
in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to  the  women."  Mrs.  Knowles. 
"The    Doctor  reasons   very   wittily,   but  not    convincingly. 
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Now,  take  the  instance  of  building  ;  the  mason's  wife,  if  she  is 
ever  seen  in  liquor,  is  ruined  ;  the  mason  may  get  himself 
drunk  as  often  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of  character ;  nay, 
may  let  his  wife  and  children  starve."    Johnson.  "  Madam, 
you  must  consider,  if  the  mason  does  get  himself  drunk,  and 
let  his  wife  and  children  starve,  the  parish  will  oblige  him 
to   find   security  for  their  maintenance.     We  have  different 
modes  of  restraining  evil.    Stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool 
for  women,  and  a  pound  for  beasts.     If  we  require  more  per- 
fection from  women  than  from  ourselves,  it  is  doing  them 
honour.     And  women  have  not  the  same  temptations  that  we 
have ;  they  may  always  live  in  virtuous  company ;  men  must 
live  in  the  world  indiscriminately.     If  a  woman  has  no  inclin- 
ation to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  secured  from  it  is  no  restraint  < 
to  her.     I  am  at  liberty  to  walk  into  the  Thames ;  but  if  I 
were  to  try  it,  my  friends  would  restrain  me  in  Bedlam,  and 
I  should    be    obliged    to    them."     Mrs.    Knowles.  ^  Still, 
Doctor,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  hardship  that  more  indul- 
gence is  allowed  to   men  than  to  women.     It  gives  a  superi- 
ority to  men,  to  which  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  entitled." 
Johnson.  "  It  is  plain,  Madam,  one  or  other  must  have  the 
superiority.      As  Shakspeare  says,   *  If  two  men  ride  on  a 
horse,   one  must  ride  behind.'"     Dilly.  "I  suppose,   Sir, 
Mrs.  Knowles  would  have  them  ride  in  panniers,  one  on  each 
side."    Johnson.  "Then,  Sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them 
both."      Mrs.    Knowles.   **  Well,   I   hope  that  in  another 
world  the  sexes  will  be  equal."    Boswell.  "That  is  being 
too  ambitious.  Madam.      We  might  as  well  desire  to  be  equal 
with  the  angels.    We  shall  all,  I  hope,  be  happy  in  a  future  state, 
but  we  must  not  expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the  same  degree. 
It    is   enough,    if   we  be    happy   according  to  our  several 
capacities.     A  worthy  carman  will  get  to  heaven  as  well  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.      Yet,  though  equally  good,  they  will  not 
have  the  same  degrees  of  happiness."    Johnson.  "  Probably 
not."  1 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  once  before  sounded  him,  by 
mentioning  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Brown,  of  Utrecht's  image ; 
that  a  great  and  small  glass,  though  equally  full,  did  not  hold 
an  equal  quantity ;  which  he  threw  out  to  refute  David  Hume's 
saying,  that  a  little  miss,  going  to  dance  at  a  ball,  in  a  fine  new 
dress,  was  as  happy  as  a  great  oratour,  after  having  made  an 

1  [See  on  this  question  Bishop  Hall's  Epistles,  Dec.  iii,  Epist.  6,  "  Of  the  different 
degrees  of  heavenly  glory,  and  ox  otir  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  above."— M.] 
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eloquent  and  applauded  speech.  After  some  thought, 
Johnson  said,^  "  I  come  over  to  the  parson."  As  an  instance 
of  coincidence  of  thinking,  Mr.  Dilly  told  me,  that  Dr.  King,  a 
late  dissenting  minister  in  London,  said  to  him,  upon  the 
happiness  in  a  future  state  of  good  men  of  different  capacities, 
"  A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub ;  but,  if  it  be  equally 
full,  it  has  no  reason  to  complain.  Every  Saint  in  heaven  will 
have  as  much  happiness  as  he  can  hold."  Mr.  Dilly  thought 
this  a  clear,  though  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  phrase,  "  (>ie 
star  differeth  from  another  in  brightness." 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of  Soame  Jenyns's 
**View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion;" 
— ^JOHNSON.  "  I  think  it  a  pretty  book  ;  not  very  theological 
indeed ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  affectation  of  ease  and 
carelessness,  as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  his  character  to  be 
very  serious  about  the  matter."  Boswell.  "He  may  have 
intended  this  to  introduce  his  book  the  better  among  genteel 
people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  too  grave  a  treatise. 
There  is  a  general  levity  in  the  age.  We  have  physicians  now 
with  bag-wigs  ;  may  we  not  have  airy  divines,  at  least  some- 
what less  solemn  in  their  appearance  than  they  used  to  be  ? " 
Johnson.  "Jenyns  might  mean  as  you  say."  Boswell. 
**  You  should  like  his  book,  Mrs.  Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as 
yow  friends  do,  that  courage  is  not  a  Christian  virtue."  Mrs. 
Knowles.  "Yes,  indeed,  I  like  him  there;  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  him,  that  friendship  is  not  a  Christian  virtue." 
Johnson.  "Why,  Madam,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  right. 
All  friendship  is  preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  the 
neglect,  or,  perhaps,  against  the  interests  of  others;  so  that 
an  old  Greek  said,  *He  that  hsis  friends  has  no  friend,'  Now 
Christianity  recommends  universal  benevolence, — to  consider 
all  men  as  our  brethren ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of 
friendship,  as  described  by  the  ancient  philosophers.  Surely, 
Madam,  your  sect  must  approve  of  this ;  for,  you  call  all  men 
friends,*^  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  We  are  commanded  to  do  good 
to  all  men,  *  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  Faith.'"  Johnson.  "Well,  Madam.  The  household  of 
Faith  is  wide  enough."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  But,  Doctor,  our 
Saviour  had  twelve  Apostles,  yet  there  was  one  whom  he  loved, 
John  was  called  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' "  Johnson. 
(with  eyes  sparkling  benignantly)  "Very  well,  indeed,  Madam. 
You  have  said  very  well."     Boswell.  "A  fine  application. 

1  [See  voL  i.  p.  3x5,  where  also  this  subject  is  discussed.— >M.] 
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Pray,  Sir,  had  you  ever  thought  of  it?"    Johnson.    "I  had 
not,  Sir." 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not  how  or  why, 
made  a  sudden  transition  to  one  upon  which  he  was  a  violent 
aggressor;  for  he  said,  "I  am  willing  to  love  all  mankind,  » 
except  an  American : "  and  his  inflammable  corruption  bursting  r 
into  horrid  fire,  he  "  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter ; " 
calling  them,  "  Rascals — Robbers — Pirates  ;  "  and  exclaiming, 
he'd  "  burn  and  destroy  them."  Miss  Seward,  looking  to  him 
with  mild  but  steady  astonishment,  said,  **  Sir,  this  is  an  in- 
stance that  we  are  always  most  violent  against  those  whom  we 
have  injured." — He  was  irritated  still  more  by  this  delicate  and 
keen  reproach ;  and  roared  out  another  tremendous  volley 
which  one  might  fancy  could  be  heard  across  the  Atlantick. 
During  this  tempest  I  sat  in  great  uneasiness,  lamenting  his 
heat  of  temper;  till,  by  degrees,  I  diverted  his  attention  to 
other  topicks. 

Dr.  Mayo,  (to  Dr.  Johnson.)  "Pray,  Sir,  have  you  read 
Edwards,  of  New  England,  on  Grace  ? "  Johnson.  "  No, 
Sir."  BoswELL.  "  It  puzzled  me  so  much  as  to  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  by  stating,  with  wonderful  acute  ingenuity, 
our  being  actuated  by  a  series  of  motives  which  we  cannot 
resist,  that  the  only  relief  I  had  was  to  forget  it."  Mayo. 
"  But  he  makes  the  proper  distinction  between  moral  and 
physical  necessity."  Boswell.  **Alas,  Sir,  they  come  both 
to  the  same  thing.  You  may  be  bound  as  hard  by  chains 
when  covered  by  leather,  as  when  the  iron  appears.  The 
argument  for  the  moral  necessity  of  human  actions  is  always, 
I  observe,  fortified  by  supposing  universal  prescience  to  be  one 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity."  Johnson.  **You  are  surer 
that  you  are  free,  than  you  are  of  prescience ;  you  are  surer 
that  you  can  lift  up  your  finger  or  not  as  you  please,  than  you 
are  of  any  conclusion  from  a  deduction  of  reasoning.  But 
let  us  consider  a  little  the  objection  from  prescience.  It  is 
certain  I  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not ;  that  does  not 
prevent  my  freeddm."  Boswell.  "  That  it  is  certain  you  are 
either  to  go  home  or  not,  does  not  prevent  your  freedom  : 
because  the  liberty  of  choice  between  the  two  is  compatible 
with  that  certainty.  But  if  one  of  these  events  be  certain  n<nv^ 
you  have  no  future  power  of  volition.  If  it  be  certain  you 
are  to  go  home  to-night,  you  must  go  home."  Johnson,  **  If 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I  can  judge  with  great 
probability  how  he  will  act  in  any  case,  without  his  being 
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restrained   by  my  judging.     God  may  have  this  probabilit] 
increased  to  certainty."     Boswell.  "When  it  is  increased  t< 
certainty^  freedom    ceases,   because  that  cannot  be  certainl; 
foreknown,  which  is  not  certain  at  the  time ;   but  if  it  be  cei 
tain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  maintaii 
that  there  can  be  afterwards  any  contingency  dependent  upot 
the  exercise  of  will    or    any    thing  else."      Johnson.  **A1 
theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  all  experience  for  it' 
— I  did  not  push  the  subject  any  farther.      I  was  glad  to  fin< 
him   so  mild  in  discussing  a  question  of  the  most  abstrac 
nature,  involved  with  theological  tenets,  which  he  generally 
would  not  suffer  to  be  in  any  degree  opposed.^ 
/^  He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury:  "You  cannot  spend  monej 
/  in  luxury  without  doing  good  to  the  poor.     Nay,  you  do  morJ 
/     good  to  them  by  spending  it  in  luxury,  you  make  them  exer 
industry,  whereas  by  giving  it,  you  keep  them  idle.     I   own 
indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue  in  giving  it  immediately  ii 
.  "Charity,  than  in  spending  it  in  luxury ;  though  there  may  b( 
*j  pride  in  that  too."     Miss  Seward  asked,  if  this  was  not  Maude* 
T  ville's  doctrine  of  **  private  vices  publick  benefits."     Johnson 
'  "  The  fallacy  of  that  book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines  neithei 
vices  nor  benefits.     He  reckons  among  vices  every  thing  thai 
gives  pleasure.     He  takes  the  narrowest  system  of  morality, 
monastick  morality,  which  holds  pleasure  itself  to  be  a  vice, 
such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it  makes  it  eat  better 
and  he  reckons  wealth  as  a  publick  benefit,  which  is  by  no  means 
I  always  true.     Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  vice.     Having  a  garden, 
:  which  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  is  a  great  pleasure 
At  the  same  time,  in  this  state  of  being  there  are  many  pleasures 
vices,  which  however  are  so  immediately  agreeable  that  we  can 
hardly  abstain  from  them.     The  happiness  of  Heaven  will  be, 
that  pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  consistent.     Mande- 
ville puts  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets  drunk  at  an  alehouse  \ 
and  says  it  is  a  public  benefit,  because  so  much  money  is  gol 
by  it  to  the  publick.     But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all  t 
good  gained    by  this,   through    the    gradation   of  alehoi    • 
keeper,  brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer,  is  overbalanced  by  the  eviJ 
caused  to  the  man  and  his  family  by  his  getting  drunk.     This 
is  the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by  ascertaining  whether  n    it 
evil  than  good  is  produced  upon  the  whole,  which  is  the  ( 

1  If  any  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  by  this  thorny  question,  I  beg  leave  to  recom* 
mend  to  them  Letter  69  of  Montesquieu's  Lettrts  Perrannui',  and  tin  late  Mi^ 
John  Palmer  of  Islington's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  mechanical  argumentSr  for  what  be 
absurdly  calls  *'  Philosophical  necessity." 
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in  all  vice.  It  may  happen  that  good  is  produced  by  vice,  but 
not  as  vice  ;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take  money  from  its 
owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who  will  make  a  better  use  of  it 

'  Here  is  good  produced ;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robbery,  but 
as  translation  of  property.  I  read  Mandeville  forty,  or,  I^ 
believe  fifty  years  ago.  He  did  not  puzzle  me ;  he  opened  my 
views  into  real  life  very  much.  No,  it  is  clear  that  the  happi- 
ness of  society  depends  on  virtue.  In  Sparta,  theft  was  allowed 
by  general  consent ;  theft,  therefore,  was  t/tere  not  a  crime,  but 
then  there  was  no  security  ;  and  what  a  life  must  they  have  had 
when  there  was  no  security.  Without  truth  there  must  be  a 
dissolution  of  society.  As  it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we 
are  almost  afraid  to  trust  our  ears ;  but  how  should  we  be,  if 

p  falsehood  were  multiplied  ten  times  !  Society  is  held  together 
by  communication  and  information;  and  I  remember  this 
remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's,  "  Do  the  devils  lie  ?  No ;  for 
then  Hell  could  not  subsist." 

Talking  of  Miss ,  a  literary  lady,  he  said,  "  I  was  obliged 

to  speak  to  Miss  Reynolds,  to  let  her  know  that  I  desired  she 
would  not  flatter  me  so  much."  Somebody  now  observed,  "  She 
flatters  Garrick."  Johnson.  "She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter 
Garrick.  She  is  in  the  right  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  she 
has  the  world  with  her,  who  have  been  praising  Garrick  these 
thirty  years ;  and  secondly,  because  she  is  rewarded  for  it  by 
Garrick.  Why  should  she  flatter  me?  1  can  do  nothing  for 
her.     Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market.     (Then  turn- 

•  ing  to  Mrs.  Knowles.)     You,  Madam,  have  been  flattering  me 
all  the  evening ;  I  wish  you  would  give  Boswell  a  little  now. 

-  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  say  a  great 

^  deal ;  he  is  the  best  travelling  companion  in  the  world." 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mason's  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  for  having  inserted  in  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Gray's  Poems,"  only  fifty  lines,  of  which  Mr.  Mason 
had  still  the  exclusive  property,  under  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne ;  and  that  Mr.  Mason  had  persevered,  notwithstanding 
his  being  re.quested  to  name  his  own  terms  of  compensation.^ 
Johnson  signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason's  conduct  very 
strongly ;  but  added,  by  way  of  shewing  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  it,  "Mason's  a  Whig."  Mrs.  Knowles,  (not  hear- 
ing distinctly:)  "What!  a  Prig,  Sir?"  Johnson.  "Worse, 
Madam ;  a  Whig !     But  he  is  both  I "  1/ 

1  See  "A  Letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.M.  from  J.  Murray,  Bookseller   in  London; 
fid  edition,  p.  20. 
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I   expressed   a  horrour  at  the   thought  of  death. 
Knowles.  "  Nay,  thou  should'st  not  have  a  honour  for  wl 
the  gate  of  life."    Johnson,  (standing  upon  the  hearth  n 
about,  with  a  serious,  solemn,  and  somewhat  gloomy  air :) 
rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  apprehension." 
Knowles.  "The  Scriptures  tell  us,  'The  righteous  shall 
hope  in  his  death.'"    Johnson.  "Yes,  Madam;  that 
shall  not  have  despair.     But,  consider,  his  hope  of  sal^ 
must  be  founded  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  promised  th; 
mediation  of  our  Saviour  shall  be  applied  to  us, — na 
obedience ;  and  where  obedience  has  failed,  then,  as  supp 
to  it,  repentance.     But  what  man  can  say  that  his  obedienc 
been  such,  as  he  would  approve  of  in  another,  or  even  in  hi 
upon  close  examination,  or  that  his  repentance  has  not 
such  as  to  require  being  repented  of?    No  man  can  be 
that  his  obedience  and  repentance  will  obtain  salvation." 
Knowles.  "  But  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  may  be 
to  the  soul."    Johnson.  "  Madam,  it  may ;  but  I  should 
think  the  better  of  a  man  who  should  tell  me  on  his  deat 
he  was  sure  of  salvation.     A  man  cannot  be  sure  himseli 
he  has  divine  intimation  of  acceptance ;  much  less  can  he 
others  sure  that  he  has  it"     Boswell.  "  Then,  Sir,  we 
be  contented  to  acknowledge  that  death  is  a  terrible  tl 
Johnson.     "  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  made  no  approaches  to  a 
which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible."     Mrs.  Knowles,  (i 
ing  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the  persuasion  of  beni 
divine  light :)  "  Does  not  St  Paul  say,  *  I  have  fought  the 
fight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  my  course ;  henceforth  ii 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  life'  ?"    Johnson.  "Yes,  Madam 
here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man  who  had   been  convert< 
supernatural  interposition."     Boswell.  "In  prospect  de 
dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find  that  people  die  easy."    Joh 
"  Why,  Sir,  most  people  have  not  thought  much  of  the  n: 
so  cannot  say  much,  and  it  is  supposed  they  die  easy, 
believe  it  certain  they  are  then  to  die ;  and  those  who  d 
themselves  to  behave  with  resolution,  as  a  man  does  w 
going  to  be  hanged  : — he  is  not  the  less  unwilling  to  be  har 
Miss  Seward.  "There  is  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death, 
is  certainly  absurd  :  and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation, ' 
is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream."     Johnson. 
neither  pleasing,  nor  sleep;  it  is   nothing.     Now  mere 
ence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  that  one  would  : 
exist  even  in  pain,  than  not^xist,"    Boswell.  "If  ani 
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be  nothing,  then   existing  in   pain  is  not  a  comparative 

but  is  a  positive  evil,  which  I  cannot  think  we  should 
56.  I  must  be  allowed  to  differ  here,  and  it  would  lessen 
lope  of  a  future  state  founded  on  the  argument,  that  the 
ime  Being,  who  is  good  as  He  is  great,  will  hereafter  com- 
ite  for  our  present  sufferings  in  this  life.     For  if  existence, 

as  we  have  it  here,  be  comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no 
n  to  complain,  though  no  more  of  it  should  be  given  to  us. 
f  our  only  state  of  existence  were  in  this  world,  then  we 
t  with  some  reason  complain  that  we  are  so  dissatified  with 
njoyments  compared  with  our  desires."  Johnson.  "  The 
confounds  annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with  the  appre- 
on  of  it,  which  is  dreadful.  It  is  in  the  apprehension  of 
it  the  horrour  of  annihilation  consists." 

John  Wesley,  he  said,  "  He  can  talk  well  on  any  subject" 
^ELL.  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  has  he  made  of  his  story  of  a 
:  ?  *'  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  he  believes  it ;  but  not  on 
ient  authority.  He  did  not  take  time  enough  to  examine 
jirl.  It  was  at  Newcastle,  where  the  ghost  was  said  to  have 
ired  to  a  young  woman  several  times,  mentioning  some- 
;  about  the  right  to  an  old  house,  advising  application  to  be 
J  to  an  attorney,  which  was  done ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
g  the  attorney  would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  the 
*  This  (says  John)  is  a  proof  that  the  ghost  knows  our 
jhts.'  Now  (laughing)  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  our 
Thts,  to  tell  that  an  attorney  will  sometimes  do  nothing, 
les  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary  man,  does  not  believe 
tory.  I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more  pains  to 
ire  into  the  evidence  for  it."  Miss  Seward,  (with  an 
dulous  smile  :)  "  What,  Sir  1  about  a  ghost  ?  "  Johnson, 
.  solemn  vehemence :)  "  Yes,  Madam :  this  is  a  question, 
hf  after  five  thousand  years,  is  yet  undecided ;  a  question, 
her  in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of  the  most  important 
can  come  before  the  human  understanding." 
rs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to  Quakerism,  Miss 
,  a  young  lady  well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  had 
n  much  affection ;  while  she  ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a 

respect  for  him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time  took  an 
trtunity  of  letting  him  know  "  that  the  amiable  young  crea- 
was  sorry  at  finding  that  he  was  offended  at  her  leaving  the 
xh  of  England,  and  embracing  a  simpler  faith ; "  and,  in 
gentlest  and  most  persuasive  manner,  solicited  his  kind 
Igence  for  what  was  sincerely  a   matter  of  conscience. 
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JcHXiOy.  -  .Vj  ■'  :iinz  very  ar.zrr.j.  >  **Mad2m.  she  is  an  odious 
Tench.  Sze  con!  i  eoc  h-LTr  inj  rrorer  cx^avictioa  that  it  was 
her  du^y  ro  chinze  *-er  relizioc-  wriich  is  the  most  important 
r£  ill  5::*-;ec3.  and  shculd  be  studied  with  all  care,  and  with  all 
■Jr.*  h^lps  we  cin  re:.  She  knew  no  mere  of  the  Church  which 
she  leit,  and  thir  -arhich  she  embraced,  than  she  did  of  the  differ- 
ence berween  the  Copemican  and  PTrileciaick  systeaas."  Mrs. 
*o»cwi.ES.  "^She  had  the  New  Testameat  before  her/ 
JcH>'S::'X.  "Madam,  she  cculd  nac  tmdfrsand  the  New  Testa- 
szen:.  ±e  most  di£cjl:  *Dcck  in  the  wcrid.  tor  which  the  study 
cf  a  lire  is  rti:;'jired-'''  Msis^  Kxotles.  ""It  is  dear  as  to 
essenrals."'  Tcmnsox.  "But  r:oc  as  to  coatiovosial  points. 
The  hea±ens  were  easily  -ccnTerted,  because  they  had  nothing 
:  :•  rive  np  :  bet  we  oc^ht  not.  without  veiy  strong  conviction 
i-deed.  t^  desert  the  relUicn  in  -hich  we  hive  beea  educated 
Thj.c  is  the  rcLi^*':n  ziven  you,  the  religion  in  which  it  may  be  said 
?r :  t:  ience  has  placed  you.  It  you  liTe  consctentiously  in  that 
relLzi:n,  ycu  may  be  safe.  But  errour  Ls  dangcfons  indeed,  if 
Tcc  err  when  tou  choose  a  religion  for  TOGerseLL"  Mrs. 
K>-r-.^-Lzs.  "Mnst  we  ±en  go  by  implicit  fitith?'*  Johnson. 
••  '''^'hv.  Madam,  the  greatest  part  cf  our  knowledge  is  implicit 
iiirh :  and  is  to  reli^^icn,  have  we  heard  all  that  a  disciple  of 
Ccnfucius^  ail  tisat  a  Mahometan,  can  say  for  himself?*  He 
then  rose  axiin  into  passion,  and  attacked  the  young  proselyte 
in  the  severest  terms  of  reproach,  so  that  both  bdies  seemed  to 
he  much  shocked.*- 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  late.  Notwithstanding 
oc'zasiooal  explosions  of  rioLence,  we  were  all  delighted  upon 
±e  whole  with  TohnsijO.  I  cornc^ired  ^^f^  at  this  tinie  to  a 
warm  West-Indian  climate,  where  you  have  a  bright  siin»  quick 
■/esecaiion,  luxuriant  tcjage.  lujciocs  fruits;  bat  where  the 
same  heat  scmedmes  produces  thunder,  lightning;  and  eaitb- 
::uakes.  in  a  terrible  degree. 

April  17,  being  Good -Friday.  I  waited  on  Johnson,  as  usuaL 


ra;ne  :i'  rcksoning  jetrr  uian  mnuen  feneraJv  ia.  as  I  aav«  aunr  abamt  Mr 


socscii.  Me  vroCB  iown  as  Jia/inc  :?adRd  yevms^a  Dr.  ich 


in^  padRd  '3«w»wn  Dr.  jcanson  aod 
Ad  I  isuL  lot  du  '.cut  sacciieu^^un  it  ic,  ami  Uui  ice  and  tii*  aaoa 
jlxsrd  ak-n  3£  die  dme.  E  :3uid  noc  in  Tsnsiscency  wtch  3ty  arm  r 
war.  :c  4X  itj  -mxik.     Iz  iiaa,  hcwever.  be«n  pubiisaed  in  '*  Tbe  G* 
r'cr  '-xnt.  z-^i^     Iz  <:3iedy  niaDsi  ys  :he  ;jnnt:iptis  ji  ;3e  son  caUoi 
doui:c  -ill:  OUT  appears  ra  have  ^p^mcy  die  advanca^^  of  Dr.  ^1 
wad  a^  ccpr^Miuni.     From  wiiac  I  oave  oo«  saued«  anu  itoug  me  u 
paper  .CKif.  any  ne  who  ouiv  iia'/e  :he  coric^ricy  so  penuw  it,  w31  jnde* 
wrvQg  in  OEM  30  reject  It;  however  widing  n»  gnoify  3u&  ff  wiwIm 
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I  observed  at  breakfast  that  although  it  was  a  part  of  his 
abstemious  discipline  on  this  most  solemn  fast,  to  take  no 
milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Desmoulins  inadvertently 
poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it  I  talked  of  the  strange 
indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility  in  the  common  occurrences 
of  life,  which  we  may  observe  in  some  people.  Johnson. 
"Why,  Sir,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to  do  things 
for  me."  Boswell.  "What,  Sir!  have  you  that  weakness?" 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir.  But  I  always  think  afterwards  I  should 
have  done  better  for  myself." 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house  where  there  was 
thought  to  be  such  extravagance  or  bad  management,  that  he 
was  living  much  beyond  his  income,  his  lady  had  objected  to 
the  cutting  of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that  I  had  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and  found  it  was  only  two 
shillings ;  so  here  was  a  very  poor  saving.  Johnson.  '*  Sir, 
that  is  the  blundering  oeconomy  of  a  narrow  understanding.  It 
is  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve." 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an  account  of  my 
jyavels  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  which  I  had  a 
variety  of  materials  collected.  Johnson.  **  I  do  not  say,  Sir, 
you  may  not  publish  your  travels ;  but  I  give  you  my  opinion, 
that  you  would  lessen  yourself  by  it.  What  can  you  tell  of 
countries  so  well  known  as  those  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  you  have  visited?"  Boswell.  "But  I  can 
give  an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many  incidents,  anecdotes, 
;'eux  (Hesprity  and  remarks,  so  as  to  make  very  pleasant  read- 
ing." Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  mo$t  modern  travellers  in  Europe 
who  have  published  their  travels,  have  been  laughed  at :  I 
would  not  have  you  added  to  the  number.^  The  world  is  now 
not  contented  to  be  merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's  narrative; 
they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some  of  my  friends  asked 
me,  why  I  did  not  give  some  account  of  my  travels  in  France. 
The  reason  is  plain;  intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of 
France  than  I  had.  You  might  have  liked  my  travels  in 
France,  and  The  Club  might  have  likecj  them ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  there  would  have  been  more  ridicule  than  good  pro- 
duced by  them."  Boswell.  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Sir. 
People  would  like  to  read  what  you  say  of  any  thing.  Suppose 
a  face  has  been  painted  by  fifty  painters  before ;  still  we  love 
to  see  it  done  by  Sir  Joshua."     Johnson.   "  True,  Sir,  but  Sir 

1  I  believe,  however,  I  shall  follow  my  owo  opinion  ;  for  the  world  has  shewn  a  very 
flattering  partiality  to  my  writings,  on  many  occasions. 
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Joshua  cannot  paint  a  face  when  he  has  not  time  to  look  on  it' 
BoswELL.  "  Sir,  a  sketch  of  any  sort  by  him  is  valuable.  And, 
Sir,  to  talk  to  you  in  your  own  style  (raising  my  voice,  and 
shaking  my  head,)  you  should  have  given  us  your  travels  ic 
France.     I  am  sure  I  am  right,  and  there's  an  end  on't"* 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as  my  frienc 
Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter  to  me  upon  the  subject, 
that  a  great  part  of  what  was  in  his  "  Journey  to  the  Westerr 
Islands  of  Scotland,"  had  been  in  his  mind  before  he  lefl 
London.  Johnson.  "  Why  yes,  Sir,  the  topicks  were ;  and 
books  of  travels  will  be  good  in  proportion  to  what  a  man  haj 
previously  in  his  mind;  his  knowing  what  to  observe;  his 
power  of  contrasting  one  mode  of  life  with  another.  As  the 
Spanish  proverb  says,  *  He,  who  would  bring  home  the  wealtt 
of  the  Indies,  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him. 
So  it  is  in  travelling ;  a  man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him,  ii 
lie  would  bring  home  knowledge."  Boswell.  "  The  proverb, 
1  suppose,  Sir,  means,  he  must  carry  a  large  stock  with  him  tc 
trade  mth."    Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day:  as  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's 
church,  I  again  remarked  that  Fleet-street  was  the  most  cheer- 
ful scene  in  the  world.  "  Fleet-street  (said  I,)  is  in  my  mind 
more  delightful  than  Tempd"  Johnson.  "  Ay,  Sir ;  but  let  it 
be  compared  with  Mull." 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to-day  at  St. 
Clement's  church,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  observed  with 
pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  incidents  in  Johnson's  life,  of  which  he  himseli 
has  made  the  following  minute  on  this  day :  "In  my  return 
from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Edwards,  an  old  fellow- 
collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  1729.  He  knew  me^ 
and  asked  if  I  remembered  one  Edwards ;  I  did  not  at  first 
recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  we  walked  along,  recovered 
it,  and  told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse 
between  us.     My  purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaintance."  -^ 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting  happened.  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  was  a  decent-looking  elderly  man  in  grey 
clothes,  and  a  wig  of  many  curls,  accosted  Johnson  with 
familiar  confidence,  knowing  who  he  was,  while  Johnson  re- 
turned his  salutation  with  a  courteous  formality,  as  to  a 
Itranger.      But    as    soon    as    Edwards   had   brought   to   1 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  164. 
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recollection  their  having  been  at  Pembroke-College  together 
nine-and-forty  years  ago,  he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked 
where  he  lived,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in 
Bolt-court.  Edwards.  **  Ah,  Sir !  we  are  old  men  now." 
Johnson,  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  being  old :)  "  Don't  let 
us  discourage  one  another."  Edwards.  "  Why,  Doctor,  you 
look  stout  and  hearty,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so;  for  the 
newspapers  told  us  you  were  very  ill."  Johnson.  "  Ay,  Sir, 
they  are  always  telling  lies  of  us  oldfellows,^^ 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular  a  conversation 
as  that  between  two  fellow-collegians,  who  had  lived  forty  years 
in  London  without  ever  having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whispered 
to  Mr.  Edwards  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  going  home,  and  that  he 
had  better  accompany  him  now.  So  Edwards  walked  along 
with  us,  I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep  up  the  conversation.  Mr. 
Edwards  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  practised  long  as  a 
solicitor  in  Chancery,  but  that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon 
a  little  farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  that  he  came  to  London  (to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6,) 
generally  twice  a  week.  Johnson  appearing  to  me  in  a  reverie, 
Mr.  Edwards  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  the  country.  Boswell.  "  I  have  no  notion 
of  this,  Sir.  What  you  have  to  entertain  you,  is,  I  think,  ex- 
hausted in  half  an  hour."  Edwards.  "  What  ?  don't  you  love 
to  have  hope  realized  ?  I  see  my  grass,  and  my  com,  and  my 
trees  growing.  Now,  for  instance,  I  am  curious  to  see  if  this 
frost  has  not  nipped  my  fruit-trees."  Johnson,  (who  we  did 
not  imagine  was  attending :)  "  You  find.  Sir,  you  have  fears  as 
well  as  hopes." — So  well  did  he  see  the  whole,  when  another 
saw  but  the  half  of  a  subject. 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house,  and  were  seated  in  his 
library,  the  dialogue  went  on  admirably.  Edwards.  **Sir,  I 
remember  you  would  not  let  us  say  prodigious  at  College.  For 
even  then,  Sir,  (turning  to  me,)  he  was  delicate  in  language,  and 
we  all  feared  him."  ^  Johnson,  (to  Edwards :)  "  From  your 
having  practised  the  law  long.  Sir,  I  presume  you  must  be  rich." 
Edwards.  "  No,  Sir ;  I  got  a  good  deal  of  money ;  but  I  had 
a  number  of  poor  relations  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of  it" 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  have  been  rich  in  the  most  valuable  sense 
of  the  word."    Edwards.  "  But  I  shall  not  die  rich."    Johnson. 

1  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "Sir^  they  respected  me  for  literature;  and  yet  it 
was  not  g^eat  but  by  comparison.  Sir,  it  is  amazmg  how  little  literature  there  is  m  the 
world." 
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"Nay,  sure,  Sir,  it  is  better  to  live  rich,  than  to  die  rich 
Edwards.  "  I  wish  I  had  continued  at  College."  Johj* 
"  Why  do  you  msh  that,  Sir  ?  "  Edwards.  **  Because  I  tmi 
I  should  have  had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  has  been, 
should  have  been  a  parson,  and  had  a  good  living,  lil 
Bloxham  and  several  others,  and  lived  comfortably."  Johnso: 
"  Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  n< 
easy.  I  have  always  considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father  of 
larger  family  than  he  is  able  to  maintain.  I  would  rather  ha^ 
Chancery  suits  upon  my  hands  than  the  cure  of  souls,  N' 
Sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's  Hfe  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do 
envy  the  clergyman  who  makes  it  an  easy  life." — Here  takir 
himself  up  all  of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  **  O !  Mr.  Edward« 
ril  convince  you  that  I  recollect  you.  Do  you  remember  oi 
drinking  together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke  gata  At  tb 
time,  you  told  me  of  the  Eton  boy,  who,  when  verses  on  o^ 
Saviour's  turning  water  into  wine  were  prescribed  as  a 
exercise,  brought  up  a  single  line,  which  was  highly  admirec 

•  Vidit  et  erabuit  lympha  pudica  Deum.'  * 

and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  *  Camden's  Remains,'  9 
eulogy  upon  one  of  our  Kings,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  soj 
a  prince  of  equal  merit : 

'Mira  cano,  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  secuta  est.' " 

Edwards.  "You  are  a  philosopher,  Dr.  Johnson.  I  ha\ 
tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a  philosopher ;  but,  I  don't  kno 
how,  cheerfulness  was  always  breakmg  in." — Mr.  Burke,  S 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  a 
the  eminent  men  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this,  have  thougl 
it  an  exquisite  trait  of  character.  The  truth  is,  that  philosoph; 
like  religion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be  hard  and  sever 
at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all  gaiety. 

Edwards.  "I   have   been    twice    married,   Doctor.     Y01 

I  [This  line  has  freauently  been  attributed  to  Dryden,  when  a  King's  Sdiolar, 
Westminster.  But  neither  Eton  nor  Westminster  have  in  truth  any  qiaim  to  it,  the  Ui 
being  borrowed,  with  a  slight  change,  (as  Mr.  Bindley  has  observed  to  me,)  from  > 
Epigram  by  Richard  CrashaWi  which  was  published  in  his  Epigrammata  $aci$Ai  ^ 
prmted  at  Cambridge  without  the  authour's  name,  in  1634,  Bvo. — The  original  is  mo 
more  elegant  than  the  copy,  the  water  being  personified,  and  the  word  on  which  tl 
point  of  ue  Epigram  turns,  being  reserved  to  the  close  of  the  line  : 

"  JOANN.  2. 
"  Aquae  in  vinum  versae. 
"  Unde  rubor  vestris  et  non  sua  purpura  lymphis? 
Quae  rosa  njirs^ites  tam  nova  niiuUt  s^uas  T 
Kiunen,  pppvivae,  prseseus  ag;noscite  numen, 
Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  et  er%tbuit.^ — M.). 
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I  suppose,  hav^  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife,  an4 
(in  a  solemn  tender  faultering  tone)  I  have  known  what  it  was  to 
lose  a  wife. — It  had  almost  broke  my  heart" 

Edwards,  "  How  do  you  live,  Sir  ?  For  my  part,  I  niust 
have  my  regular  meals,  and  a  glass  of  good  wme.  I  find  I 
require  it."  Johnson.  "  I  now  drink  no  wine,  Sir.  Early  in 
life  I  drank  wine :  for  many  years  I  drank  none.  I  th^n  for 
some  years  drank  a  great  deal."  Edwards.  "Some  hogs- 
heads, I  warrant  you."  Johnson.  "I  then  had  a  severe 
illness,  and  left  it  off,  and  I  have  never  begun  it  again. 
I  n^ver  felt  any  difference  upon  myself  from  eating  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  nor  from  one  kind  of  weather  rather  than 
another.  There  are  people,  I  believe,  who  feel  a  difference; 
but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  And  as  to  regular  meals,  I  have 
fasted  from  the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday's  dinner, 
without  any  inconvenience.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  eat  just  as 
one  is  hungry :  but  a  man  who  is  in  business,  or  a  man  who 
has  a  family,  must  have  stated  meals.  I  am  a  straggler. 
I  may  leave  this  town  ancj  go  to  Grand  Cairo,  without  being 
missed  here  or  observed  there."  Edwards.  "  Don't  you  eat 
supper,  Sir  ?  "  Johnson,  **  No,  Sir."  Edwards.  "  For  my  p^rt, 
now,  I  consider  supper  as  a  turn-pike  through  which  one  must- 
pass,  in  order  to  get  to  bed,"^ 

Johnson.  **You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards.  Lawyers 
know  life  practically.  A  bookish  man  should  always  have  them 
to  converse  with.  They  hs^ve  what  he  wants."  Edwards. 
"  I  am  grown  old :  I  am  sixty-five."  Johnson.  "  I  shall  be 
sixty-eight  next  birthday.  Come,  Sir,  drink  water,  and  put  in 
for  a  hundred." 

Mr,  Edwa,rd§  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  left  his  whole 
fortune  to  Pembroke  College.  Johnson.  **  Whether  to  leave 
one's  whole  fortune  to  a  College  be  right,  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  I  would  leave  the  interest  of  the  fortune  I 
bequeathed  to  a  College  to  my  relations  or  my  friends,  for 
their  lives.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  College,  which  is  a 
permanent  society,  whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty 
years  hence ;  and  \  would  wish  to  make  my  relations  or  friends 
feel  the  benefit  of  it." 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  Johnson's  most 
humane    and    benevolent    heart.     His    cordial    and    placid 

1  I  am  not  abi^olutely  sure  XivX  this  vras  my  own  suggestion,  though  ^t  is  truly  in  the 
character  of  Edwards, 
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behaviour  to  an  old  fellow  collegian,  a  man  so  different  from 
himself;  and  his  telling  him  that  he  would  go  down  to  his 
farm  and  visit  him,  shewed  a  kindness  of  disposition  very  rare 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  observed,  "how  wonderful  it  was 
that  they  had  both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without  having 
ever  once  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too ! "  Mr. 
Edwards,  when  going  away,  again  recurred  to  his  consciousness 
of  senility,  and  looking  full  in  Johnson's  face,  said  to  him, 
"You'll  find  in  Dr.  Young, 


*  O  my  coevals !  remnants  of  yourselves. 


> »» 


Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook  his  head  with 
impatience.  Edwards  walked  off  seemingly  highly-pleased  with 
the  honour  of  having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought  him  but  a 
weak  man.  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes.  Sir.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  passed  through  life  without  experience  :  yet  I  would  rather 
have  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man  who  will  not  talk 
readily.  This  man  is  always  willing  to  say  what  he  has  to  say." 
Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  by  no  means  that  willingness 
which  he  praised  so  much,  and  I  think  so  justly ;  for  who  has  not 
felt  the  painful  effect  of  the  dreary  void,  when  there  is  a  total 
silence  in  a  company,  for  any  length  of  time  ;  or,  which  is  as 
bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  conversation  is  with  difficulty 
kept  up  by  a  perpetual  effort  ? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  "  Tom  Tyers  described  me 
the  best :  *  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  like  a  ghost ;  you  never  speak 
till  you  are  spoken  to.' " 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  mentioned,  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Tyers,  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  the  founder  of  that 
excellent  place  of  publick  amusement,  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which 
must  ever  be  an  estate  to  its  proprietor,  as  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  English  nation  ;  there  being  a 
mixture  of  curious  shew, — gay  exhibition, — musick,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  not  too  refined  for  the  general  ear ; — for  all  which 
only  a  shilling  is  paid ;  ^  and,  though  last,  not  least,  good  eating 
and  drinking  for  those  who  choose  to  purchase  that  regale. 
Mr.  Thomas  Tyers  was  bred  to  the  law ;  but  having  a  hand- 
some fortune,  vivacity  of  temper,  and  eccentricity  of  mind,  he 

i  In  summer,  1792,  additional  and  more  expensive  decorations  having  been  introduced, 
the  price  of  admission  was  raised  to  two  shillings.  I  cannot  approve  of  this.  The 
company  may  be  more  select ;  but  a  number  of  the  honest  commonalty  are,  I  fear, 
excluded  from  sharing  in  elegant  and  innocent  entertainment.  An  attempt  to  abolish  the 
one-shilling  gallery  at  the  play-house  has  been  very  properly  counteracted. 
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could  not  confine  himself  to  the  regularity  of  practice.  He 
therefore  ran  about  the  world  with  a  pleasant  carelessness, 
amusing  every  body  by  his  desultory  conversation.  He 
abounded  in  anecdote,  but  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to 
accuracy.  I  therefore  cannot  venture  to  avail  myself  much  of 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Johnson  which  he  published,  being 
one  among  the  various  persons  ambitious  of  appending  their 
names  to  that  of  my  illustrious  friend.  That  sketch  is,  how- 
ever, an  entertaining  little  collection  of  fragments.  Those 
which  he  published  of  Pope  and  Addison  are  of  higher  merit ; 
but  his  fame  must  chiefly  rest  upon  his  '*  Political  Conferences,''' 
in  which  he  introduces  several  eminent  persons  delivering  their 
sentiments  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  and  discovers  a  considerable 
share  of  learning,  various  knowledge,  and  discernment  of 
character.  This  much  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  of  a  man  who 
was  exceedingly  obliging  to  me,  and  who  lived  with  Dr. 
Johnson  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very 
numerous  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
should  have  been  of  a  profession.  I  repeated  the  remark  to 
Johnson  that  I  might  have  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  would  have  been  better  that  I  had  been  of 
a  profession.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer."  Bos  well. 
**  I  do  not  think.  Sir,  it  would  have  been  better,  for  we  should 
not  have  had  the  English  Dictionary."  Johnson.  "  But  you 
would  have  had  Reports."  Boswell.  "  Aye ;  but  there 
would  not  have  been  another,  who  could  have  written  the 
Dictionary.  There  have  been  very  many  good  Judges. 
Suppose  you  had  been  Lord  Chancellor;  you  would  have 
delivered  opinions  with  more  extent  of  mind,  and  in  a  more 
ornamented  manner,  than  perhaps  any  Chancellor  ever  did, 
or  ever  will  do.  But,  I  believe,  causes  have  been  as  judici- 
ously decided  as  you  could  have  done."  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Sir.     Property  has  been  as  well  settled." 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition  floating  in  his 
mind,  and  had,  undoubtedly,  often  speculated  on  the  possibility 
of  bis  supereminent  powers  being  rewarded  in  this  great  and 
liberal  country  by  the  highest  honours  of  the  State.  Sir 
William  Scott  informs  me,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Lichfield,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  he 
said  to  Johnson,  "What  a  pity  it  is.  Sir,  that  you  did  not 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  You  might  have  been  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the 
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peerage  j  and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield,  your  native  city,  i 
extinctj  you  might  have  had  it."  Johnsori,  upon  this,  seeme^ 
much  agitated ;  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed,  "  Why  wi 
you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this,  when  it  is  too  late?" 

But  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  others.  The  lat 
Dr.  Thomas  Leland  told  Mr.  Courtenay,  that  when  M: 
Edmund  Burke  shewed  Johnson  his  fine  house  and  land 
near  Beaconsfield,  Johnson  coolly  said,  "  Non  equidem  invideo 
miror  magis,^*  ^ 

Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of  literature  tha 
Johnson,  ot  was  more  determined  in  maintaining  the  respec 
which  he  justly  considered  as  due  to  it.  Of  this,  besides  th 
general  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  society,  some  characteristic? 
instances  may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Rejniolds,  that  once  when  he  dined  in 
numerous  company  of  booksellers,  where  the  room  being  smal 
the  head  of  the  table,  at  which  he  sat,  was  almost  close  to  th 
fire,  he  persevered  in  suffering  a  great  deal  of  inconvenienc 
from  the  heat,  rather  than  quit  his  place,  and  let  one  of  ther 
sit  above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  complained  one  da] 
in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord  Camden.  *•  I  met  him  (said  he 
at  Lord  Clarfe's  house  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no  mor 
notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man."  Th 
company  having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood  forth  i 
defence  of  his  friend.  **  Nay,  Gentlemen,  (said  he,)  Di 
Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  mad 
up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  is  muc 
against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected  him." 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that  such  respect  a 
he  thought  due  only  to  higher  intellectual  qualities,  should  b 

1  I  am  not  entirely  without  suspicion  that  JohnsoA  may  have  felt  a  little  momentai 
envy ;  for  no  man  loved  the  good  things  of  this  life  better  than  he  did ;  and  he  could  m 
but  be  conscious  that  he  deserved  a  much  larger  share  of  them,  than  he  ever  ha( 
I  attempted  in  a  news-paper  to  comment  on  the  above  passage  in  the  manner  of  Wa 
burton,  who  must  be  sulowed  to  have  shewn  uncommon  ingenuity,  in  giving  to  an 
authotur's  text  whatever  meaning  he  chose  it  should  carry.  As  this  imitation  may  amui 
my  readers,^  I  shall  here  introduce  it : 

"  No  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's  has  been  more  misunderstood  than  his  applying  to  Mi 
Burke  when  he  first  saw  him  at  his  fine  place  at  Beaconsfield,  N&n  equident  tnvitUc 
miror  tnagis.  These  two  celebrated  men  nad  been  firiends  for  many  years  before  M 
Burke  entered  on  his  parliamentary  career.  They  were  both  Mnriters,  both  members  < 
The  Literary  Club  ;  when,  therefore,  Dr.  lotmson  saw  Mr.  Burke  in  a  situation  s 
much  more  splendid  than  that  to  which  he  himself  had  attained,  he  did  not  mean  ( 
express  that  he  thought  it  a  disproportionate  prosperity ;  but  while  he,  as  a  philosophe 
asserted  an  exemption  from  envy,  ncn  equidim  invieUo^  he  went  on  in  the  words  of  tl: 
poet,  miror  magts  \  thereby  signifying,  either  that  he  was  occupied  in  admiring  what  b 
was^  ^lad  to  see ;  <»*,  perhaps,  tfaiat  considering  the  general  lot  of  men  of  superioi 
abilities,  he  wondered,  that  Fortune,  who  is  represented  as  blind^  idbould,  m  th 
instance,  have  been  io  juSt." 


r 

t 
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bestowed  on  men  of  slighter,  though  perhaps  more  amusing, 
talents.     I  told  him,  that  one  morning,  when  I  went  to  break- 
fast with  Garrick,  who  was  very  vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord 
■  Camden,  he  accosted  me  thus : — "  Pray  now,  did  you — did 
'  you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning  the  comer,  eh  ?  " — "  No,  Sir, 
said  I.)     Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  the  question  ?  " — *'  Why, 
replied  Garrick,  with  an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  standing 
on  tip-toe,)  Lord  Camden  has  this  moment  left  me.     We  have 
had   a  long  walk  together."    Johnson.  "  Well,  Sir,  Garrick 
talked  very  properly.     Lord  Camden  was  a  little  lawyer  to  be 
associating  so  familiarly  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great  truth,  that  Johnson 
considered  Garrick  to  be  as  it  were  his  property.  He  would 
allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or  to  praise  Garrick  in  his 
presence,  without  contradicting  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of  mind,  in  which 
mutual  expressions  of  kindness  passed  between  us,  such  as 
would  be  thought  too  vain  in  me  to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret 
of  the  sad  inevitable  certainty  that  one  of  us  must  survive  the 
other.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  an  affecting  consideration. 
I  remember  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope,  says,  *I 
intend  to  come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once  more ;  and  when 
we  must  part,  it  is  what  happens  to  all  human  beings.*" 
BoswELL.  "  The  hope  that  we  shall  see  our  departed  friends 
again  must  support  the  mind."  Johnson.  "Why,  yes.  Sir."  ^ 
BoswELL.  **  There  is  a  strange  unwillingness  to  part  with  life, 
independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futurity.  A  reverend  friend 
of  ours  (naming  him)  tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at 
the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his  books." 
Johnson.  "This  is  foolish  in  ♦***♦.  A  man  need  not  be 
uneasy  on  these  grounds  ;  for,  as  he  will  retain  his  conscious- 
ness, he  may  say  with  the  philosopher,  Omnia  mea  mecum 
porta"  BoswELL.  " True,  Sir ;  we  may  carry  our  books  in 
our  heads  ;  but  still  there  is  something  painful  in  the  thought 
of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  us  pleasure.  I  remember, 
many  years  ago,  when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and  I 
happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it  distressed  me  to 
think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being  in  which  Shakspeare's 
poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady  whom  I  then  much  admired,  a 
very  amiable  woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  relieved  me  by 
saying,  '  The  first  thing  you  will  meet  in  the  other  world,  will 
be  art  elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare's  works  presented  to  you.' " 

^  [See  on  the  same  subject,  anUt  voL  L  p.  420. — M.] 
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Dr.  Johnson  smiled  benignantly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear  to 
disapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  returned  and  drank  tea  and  coffee  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
room  ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  doing  the  honours  of  the  tea-table.  I 
observed  that  he  would  not  even  look  at  the  proof-sheet  of  his 
•'Life  of  Waller"  on  Good  Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on  agriculture,  which 
was  printed,  and  was  soon  to  be  published.  It  was  a  very 
strange  performance,  the  authour  having  mixed  in  it  his  own 
thoughts  upon  various  topicks,  along  Yrith  his  remarks  on 
plowing,  sowing,  and  other  farming  operations.  He  seemed 
to  be  an  absurd  profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  his 
book  many  sneers  at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and 
conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  permitted  me  to  read  some  passages 
aloud.  One  was  that  he  resolved  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did 
work,  but  he  owned  he  felt  some  weak  compunction ;  and  he 
had  this  very  curious  reflection  : — "  I  was  born  in  the  wilds  of 
Christianity,  and  the  briars  and  thorns  still  hang  about  me." 
Dr.  Johnson  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  ridiculous  image, 
yet  was  very  angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety.  "  However,  (said 
he,)  the  Reviewers  will  make  him  hang  himself."  He,  how- 
ever, observed,  "that  formerly  there  might  have  been  a 
dispensation  obtained  for  working  on  Sunday  in  the  time  of 
harvest."  Indeed  in  ritual  observances,  were  all  the  ministers 
of  religion  what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of  them 
are,  such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and  safely  lodged  with  tlie 
Church. 

On  Saturday,  April  i8,  I  drank  tea  with  him.  He  praised 
the  late  Mr.  Duncombe,^  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing  man. 
**  He  used  to  come  to  me ;  I  did  not  seek  much  after  kim. 
Indeed  I  never  sought  much  after  any  body."  Boswell. 
"  Lord  Orrery,  I  suppose."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  I  never 
went  to  him  but  when  he  sent  for  me."  Boswell.  "  Richard- 
son?" Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir.  But  I  sought  after  George 
Psalmanazar  the  most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at  an 
alehouse  in  the  city." 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance  which  I  discovered 
of  his  seeking  after  a  man  of  merit.  Soon  after  the  Honourable 
Daines  Barrington  had  published  his  excellent  *'  Observations 

1  [William  Duncomb«,  Esq.  He  married  the  sister  of  John  Hughes,  the  poet ;  was 
the  authour  of  two  tragedies,  and  other  ingenious  productions ;  and  diea  Feb.  a6,  1769, 
aged  79. — M.] 
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on  the  Statutes,"  ^  Johnson  waited  on  that  worthy  and  learned 
gentleman ;  and,  having  told  him  his  name,  courteously  said, 
**  I  have  read  your  book,  Sir,  with  great  pleasure,  and  wish  to 
be  better  known  to  you."  Thus  began  an  acquaintance, 
which  was  continued  with  mutual  regard  as  long  as  Johnson 
lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent,  he  said,  "They 
should  set  him  in  the  pillory,  that  he  may  be  punished  in  a 
way  that  would  disgrace  him."  I  observed,  that  the  pillory 
does  not  always  disgrace.  And  I  mentioned  an  instance  of  a 
gentleman,  who  I  thought  was  not  dishonoured  by  it.  John- 
son. "  Ay,  but  he  was,  Sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and  strut  as 
he  used  to  do,  after  having  been  there.  People  are  not  willing 
to  ask  a  man  to  their  tables,  who  has  stood  in  the  pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Dr.  Percy's  ^  came 
in.  Johnson  attacked  the  Americans  with  intemperate 
vehemence  of  abuse.  I  said  something  in  their  favour  ;  and 
added,  that  I  was  always  sorry,  when  he  talked  on  that 
subject.  This,  it  seems,  exasperated  him;  though  he  said 
nothing  at  the  time.  The  cloud  was  charged  with  sulphureous 
vapour,  which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in  thunder. — We  talked 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London  ; 
and  I  said,  "  We  must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his  friends  must 
quarrel  with  him,  and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away."  John- 
son. "  Nay,  Sir,  we'll  send  you  to  him.  If  your  company  does 
not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will."  This  was  a 
horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was  no  visible  cause.  I  after- 
wards asked  him,  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johnson. 
"  Because,  Sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  the  Americans." 
BoswELL.  "  But  why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge  directly  ?  " 
Johnson,  (smiling)  "Because,  Sir,  I  had  nothing  ready.  A 
man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his  weapons."  This  was  a  candid 
and  pleasant  confession. 

He  shewed  me  to-night  his  drawing-room,  very  genteelly 
fitted  up ;  and  said,  **  Mrs.  Thrale  sneered,  when  I  talked  of 
my  having  asked  you  and  your  lady  to  live  at  my  house.  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  her,  that  you  would  be  in  as  respectable  a 
situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers.  Sir,  the  insolence  of  wealth 
will  creep  out"  Boswell.  "She  has  a  little  both  of  the 
insolence  of  wealth,  and  the  conceit  of  parts."  Johnson. 
"  The  insolence  of  wealth  is  a  wretched  thing ;  but  the  conceit 

1  [4to.  1766.    The  worthy  authour  died  many  years  after  Johnson,  March  231  1800, 
aged  about  74. — M.] 
si  See  p.  198  of  this  volume. 
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of  parts  has  some  foundation.  To  be  sure,  it  should  not  be. 
But  who  is  without  it?"  Boswell.  "  Yourself,  Sir."  John- 
son. **  Why,  I  play  no  tricks :  I  lay  no  traps."  Boswell. 
"  No,  Sir.     You  are  six  feet  high,  and  you  only  do  not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  that  sometimes  have 
composed  the  households  of  great  families.  I  mentioned  that 
there  were  a  hundred  in  the  family  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Eglintoune's  father.  Dr.  Johnson  seeming  to  doubt  it,  I 
began  to  enumerate.  "  Let  us  see :  my  Lord  and  my  Lady 
two."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you 
may  be  long  enough."  Boswell.  **  Well,  but  now  I  add  two 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  a  servant  for  each,  that  will 
make  twenty ;  so  we  have  the  fifth  part  already."  Johnson. 
"  Very  true.  You  get  at  twenty  pretty  readily ;  but  you  will 
not  so  easily  get  further  on.  We  grow  to  five  feet  pretty 
readily ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  grow  to  seven." 

On  Suckday,  April  19,  being  Easter  day,  after  the  solemnities 
of  the  festival  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  I  visited  him,  but  could  not 
stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  arguments  for 
Christianity  always  in  readiness,  that  my  religious  faith  might 
be  as  firm  and  clear  as  any  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need 
not  be  under  the  least  uneasiness,  when  it  should  be  attacked. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  cannot  answer  all  objections.  You  have 
demonstration  for  a  First  Cause :  you  see  he  must  be  good  as 
well  as  powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to  make  him  other- 
wise, and  goodness  of  itself  is  preferable.  Yet  you  have  against 
this,  what  is  very  certain,  the  unhappiness  of  human  life.  This, 
however,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  future  state  of  compens- 
ation, that  there  may  be  a  perfect  system.  But  of  that  we  were 
not  sure,  till  we  had  a  positive  revelation."  I  told  him,  that 
his  "  Rasselas  "  had  often  made  me  unhappy ;  for  it  represented 
the  misery  of  human  life  so  well,  and  so  convincingly  to  a 
thinking  mind,  that  if  at  any  time  the  impression  wore  off,  and 
I  felt  myself  easy,  I  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

On  Monday,  April  20,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning. 
We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who  we  apprehended  was  gradually 
involving  his  circumstances  by  bad  management  Johnson. 
"  Wasting  a  fortune  is  evaporation  by  a  thousand  imperceptible 
means.  If  it  were  a  stream,  they'd  stop  it.  You  must  speak 
to  him.  It  is  really  miserable.  Were  he  a  gamester,  it  could 
be  said  he  had  hopes  of  winning.  Were  he  a  bankrupt  in  trade, 
he  might  have  grown  rich ;  but  he  has  neither  spirit  to  spend, 
nor  resolution  to  spare.     He  does  not  spend  fast  enough  to 
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have  pleasure  from  it.  He  has  the  crime  of  prodigality,  and 
the  wretchedness  of  parsimony.  If  a  man  is  killed  in  a  duel, 
he  is  killed  as  many  a  one  has  been  killed ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing 
for  a  man  to  lie  down  and  die ;  to  bleed  to  death,  because  he 
has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the  wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it 
up."  I  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to  admire  the  fecundity  of 
fancy,  and  choice  of  language,  which  in  this  instance,  and, 
indeed,  on  almost  all  occasions,  he  displayed.  It  was  well 
observed  by  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore,  "The 
conversation  of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be 
compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein  and  muscle 
is  distinct  and  bold.  Ordinary  conversation  resembles  an 
inferiour  cast." 

On  Saturday,  April  25,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds^s,  with  the  learned  Dr.  Musgrave,^  Counsellor  Leland 
of  Ireland,  son  to  the  historian,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  some 
more  ladies.  "The  Project,"  a  new  poem,  was  read  to  the 
company  by  Dr.  Musgrave.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  no  power. 
Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  names  with  which  it  is  filled,  it 
would  be  nothing  :  the  names  carry  the  poet,  not  the  poet  the 
names."  Musgrave.  "A  temporary  poem  always  entertains 
us."  Johnson.  "  So  does  an  account  of  the  criminals  hanged 
yesterday  entertain  us." 

He  proceeded  : — "  Demosthenes  Taylor,  as  he  was  called, 
(that  is,  the  Editor  of  Demosthenes)  was  the  most  silent  man, 
the  merest  statue  of  a  man  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  once  dined 
in  company  with  him,  and  all  he  said  during  the  whole  time 
was  no  more  than  Richard,  How  a  man  should  say  only 
Richard,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  was  thus:  Dr. 
Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  and  ascribing  to  him 
something  that  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Grey.  So,  to 
correct  him,  Taylor  said,  (imitating  his  affected  sententious 
emphasis  and  nod)  *  Richard,^ " 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits,  exhibited  some 
lively  sallies  of  hyperbolical  compliment  to  Johnson,  with  whom 
she  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  was  very  easy.  He  was 
quick  in  catching  the  manner  of  the  moment,  and  answered 
her  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  hero  of  a  romance,  "  Madam, 
you  crown  me  with  unfading  laurels.'* 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a  pamphlet  meant 

1  Samuel  Musgrave,  M.D.  Editor  of  Euripides,  and  authour  of  "  Dissertations  on  the 
Grecian  Mythology,"  &c.  published  in  Z783,  after  his  death,  by  the  learned  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt.— M.] 
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a  prose  piece.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  A  few  sheets  of  poetry 
unbound  are  a  pamphlet,^  as  much  as  a  few  sheets  of  prose." 
MusGRAVE.  "A  pamphlet  may  be  understood  to  mean  a 
poetical  piece  in  Westminster-Hall,  that  is,  in  formal  language ; 
but  in  common  language  it  is  understood  to  mean  prose.'' 
Johnson,  (and  here  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  his 
knowing  clearly  and  telling  exactly  how  a  thing  is,)  "A  pamph- 
let is  understood  in  common  language  to  mean  prose,  only  from 
this,  that  there  is  so  much  more  prose  written  than  poetry ;  as 
when  we  say  a  book^  prose  is  understood  for  the  same  reason, 
though  a  book  may  as  well  be  in  poetry  as  in  prose.  We 
understand  what  is  most  general,  and  we  name  what  is  less 
frequent" 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland.  Miss  Reynolds. 
"Have  you  seen  them,  Sir?"  Johnson.  "No,  Madam,  I 
have  seen  a  translation  from  Horace,  by  one  of  her  daughters. 
She  shewed  it  me."  Miss  Reynolds.  "And  how  was  it, 
Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  very  well  for  a  young  Miss's  verses ; — 
that  is  to  say,  compared  with  excellence,  nothing;  but,  very 
well,  for  the  person  who  wrote  them.  I  am  vexed  at  being 
shewn  verses  in  that  manner."  Miss  Reynolds.  "  But  if  they 
should  be  good,  why  not  give  them  hearty  praise  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Madam,  because  I  have  not  then  got  the  better  of  my 
bad  humour  from  having  been  shewn  them.  You  must 
consider.  Madam;  before-hand  they  may  be  bad  as  well  as 
good.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  put  another  under  such  a 
difficulty,  that  he  must  either  hurt  the  person  by  telling  the 
truth,  or  hurt  himself  by  telling  what  is  not  true."  Boswell. 
"A  man  often  shews  his  writings  to  people  of  eminence,  to 
obtain  from  them,  either  from  their  good-nature,  or  from  their 
not  being  able  to  tell  the  truth  firmly,  a  commendation,  of 
which  he  may  afterwards  avail  himself."  Johnson.  "  Very  true, 
Sir.  Therefore  the  man,  who  is  asked  by  an  authour  what  he 
thinks  of  his  work,  is  put  to  the  torture,  and  is  not  obliged  to 
speak  the  truth ;  so  that  what  he  says  is  not  considered  as  his 
opinion;  yet  he  has  said  it,  and  cannot  retract  it;  and  this 
authour,  when  mankind  are  hunting  him  with  a  cannister  at 
his  tail,  can  say,  *  I  would  not  have  published,  had  not  Johnson, 
or  Reynolds,  or  Musgrave,  or  some  other  good  judge  com- 

1  [Dr.  Johnson  is  here  perfectly  correct,  and  is  supported  by  the  usage  of  precedinjg 
writers.  So  in  Musarum  DsLiciiB,  a  collection  of  poems,  8vo.  1656,  (the  writer  is 
jspeaking  of  Suckling's  play  entitled  Aclaura,  printed  in  folio) : 

"  This  great  voluminous  pamphlet  may  be  said, 
To  be  like  one,  that  hath  more  hair  than  head." — M.] 
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mended  the  work.*  Yet  I  consider  it  as  a  very  difficult  question 
in  conscience,  whether  one  should  advise  a  man  not  to  publish 
a  work,  if  profit  be  his  object ;  for  the  man  may  say,  *  Had  it 
not  been  for  you,  I  should  have  had  the  money.'  Now  you 
cannot  be  sure ;  for  you  have  only  your  own  opinion,  and  the 
publick  may  think  very  differently."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"  You  must  upon  such  an  occasion  have  two  judgements ;  one 
as  to  the  real  value  of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may 
please  the  general  taste  at  the  time."  Johnson.  "  But  you  can 
be  sure  of  neither;  and  therefore  I  should  scruple  much  to 
give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both  Goldsmith's  comedies  were  once 
refused ;  his  first  by  Garrick,  his  second  by  Colman,  who  was 
prevailed  on  at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force, 
to  bring  it  on.  His  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  I  myself  did  not 
think  would  have  had  much  success.  It  was  written  and  sold 
to  a  bookseller,  before  his  *  Traveller ; '  but  published  after ;  so 
little  expectation  had  the  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been  sold 
after  the  *  Traveller,'  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money 
for  it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price.  The  book- 
seller had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's  reputation  from  *  The 
Traveller '  in  the  sale,  though  Goldsmith  had  it  not  in  selling 
the  copy."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "The  Beggar's  Opera 
affords  a  proof  how  strangely  people  will  differ  in  opinion 
about  a  literary  performance.  Burke  thinks  it  has  no  merit." 
Johnson.  "  It  was  refused  by  one  of  the  houses ;  but  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  succeed,  not  from  any  great  excellence 
in  the  writing,  but  from  the  novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and 
gaiety  of  the  piece,  which  keeps  the  audience  always  attentive, 
and  dismisses  them  in  good  humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  company.  Several  of  us  got  round  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  complained  that  he  would  not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue 
of  his  works,  that  there  might  be  a  complete  edition.  He 
smiled,  and  evaded  our  entreaties.  That  he  intended  to  do  it, 
I  have  no  doubt,  because  I  have  heard  him  say  soj  and  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  imperfect  list,  fairly  written  out, 
which  he  entitles  Historia  Studiorum,  I  once  got  from  one  of 
his  friends  a  list,  which  there  was  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose 
was  accurate,  for  it  was  written  down  in  his  presence  by  this 
friend,  who  enumerated  each  article  aloud,  and  had  some  of 
them  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Levett,  in  concert  with  whom 
it  was  made  out;  and  Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  did  not 
contradict  it.     But  when  I  shewed  a  copy  of  this  list  to  him, 
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and  mentioned  the  evidence  for  its  exactness,  he  laughed  and 
said,  "I  was  wilHng  to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and 
never  interfered."  Upon  which  I  read  it  to  him,  article  by 
article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  or  refuse;  and  then, 
having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I  got  some  other  articles 
confirmed  by  him  directly,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
made  additions  under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been  mentioned,  he  told 
us,  "Cave  used  to  sell  ten  thousand  of  *The  Gentleman's 
Magazine ;'  yet  such  was  then  his  minute  attention  and  anxiety 
that  the  sale  should  not  suffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  he 
would  name  a  particular  person  who  he  heard  had  talked  of 
leaving  off  the  Magazine,  and  would  say,  *  LrCt  us  have  something 
good  next  month.' " 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  inherent  in  some  dis- 
positions. Johnson.  "  No  man  was  bom  a  miser,  because  no 
man  was  bom  to  possession.  Every  man  is  bom  cupidus — 
desirous  of  getting ;  but  not  avarus — desirous  of  keeping." 
BoswELL.  "I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain,  with 
much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  man ;  a 
miser  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving." 
Johnson.  "That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  who 
have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  miser^  because  he  is  miserable.- 
No,  Sir,  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves  money  is  the 
happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  enjoyments." 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  Bon-Mots^  he  quoted, 
from  one  of  the  Ana^  an  exquisite  instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid 
of  honour  in  France,  who  being  asked  by  the  Queen  what 
o'clock  it  was,  answered,  "What  your  Majesty  pleases."  He 
admitted  that  Mr.  Burke's  classical  pun  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's 
being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob, 

" numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutus," 

was  admirable ;  and  though  he  was  strangely  unwilling  to  allow 
to  that  extraordinary  man  the  talent  of  wit,^  he  also  laughed 
with  approbation  at  another  of  his  playful  conceits ;  which  was, 

1  See  this  question  fully  investigated  in  the  Notes  upon  my  "  Jouraal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,"  3rd  edit.  p.  ai  (Aug.  15).  And  here,  as  a  lawyer  mindful  of  the  maxim  Suunt 
cuique  trilmttc,  I  cannot  forhear  to  mention,  that  the  additional  Note  beginning  with  "  I 
find  since  the  former  edition,"  is  not  mine,  but  was  obligingly  furnished  by  Mr.  Malone, 
who  was  so  kind  as  to  superintend  the  press  while  I  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  second  edition  was  printing.  He  would  not  allow  me  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper 
authour ;  but,  as  it  is  exquisitely  acute  and  elegant,  I  take  this  opportunity,  without  nis 
knowledge,  to  do  him  justice. 
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that  "Horace  has  in  one  line  given  a  description  of  a  good 
desirable  manour: 

*  Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  deniqueyJwj  ;  *  ^ 

that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes,  and  certain  fines,** 

He  observed,  "A  man  cannot  with  propriety  speak  of 
himself,  except  he  relates  simple  facts;  as,  *I  was  at  Rich- 
mond : '  or  what  depends  on  mensuration ;  as,  *  I  am  six  feet 
high.'  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at  Richmond ;  he  is  sure  he  is 
six  feet  high :  but  he  cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he  has 
any  other  excellence.  Then,  all  censure  of  a  man's  self  is 
oblique  praise.  It  is  in  order  to  shew  how  much  he  can  spare. 
It  has  all  the  invidiousness  of  self-praise,  and  all  the  reproach 
of  falsehood."  Boswell.  "  Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from  a 
man's  strong  consciousness  of  his  faults  being  observed.  He 
knows  that  others  would  throw  him  down,  and  therefore  he 
had  better  lie  down  softly  of  his  own  accord." 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  he  was  engaged  to  dine  at  General 
Paoli*s,  where,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I  was  still  enter- 
tained in  elegant  hospitality,  and  with  all  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  a  home.  I  called  on  him,  and  accompanied  him  in  a 
hackney-coach.  We  stopped  first  at  the  bottom  of  Hedge- 
lane,  into  which  he  went  to  leave  a  letter,  "  with  good  news  for 
a  poor  man  in  distress,"  as  he  told  me.  I  did  not  question 
him  particularly  as  to  this.  He  himself  often  resembled  Lady 
Bolingbroke's  lively  description  of  Pope :  that  "  he  was  un 
Politique  aux  choux  et  aux  raves,**  He  would  say,  **  I  dine  to- 
day in  Grosvenor-square ; "  this  might  be  with  a  Duke ;  or, 
perhaps,  **  I  dine  to  day  at  the  other  end  of  the  town : "  or,  "  A 
gentleman  of  great  eminence  called  on  me  yesterday." — He 
loved  thus  to  keep  things  floating  in  conjecture  :  Omne  tgnoium 
pro  magnifico  est  I  believe  I  ventured  to  dissipate  the  cloud, 
to  unveil  the  mystery,  more  freely  and  frequently  than  any  of 
his  friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman's,  the  well-known 
toy-shop^  in  St.  James's-Street,  at  the  comer  of  St.  James's- 
Place,  to  which  he  had  been  directed,  but  not  clearly,  for  he 
searched  about  some  time,  and  could  not  find  it  at  first ;  and 
said,  "To  direct  one  only  to  a  corner  shop  is  toying  with  one." 
I  suppose  he  meant  this  as  a  play  upon  the  word  toy  \  it  was 
the  first  time  that  I  knew  him  stoop  to  such  sport.     After  he 

1  [This,  as  both  Mr.  Bindley  and  Dr.  Kearney  have  observed  to  me,  is  the  motto  to 
"  An  Enquiry  into  Customary  Estates  and  Tenant's  Rights,  &c. — with  some  con- 
siderations for  restraining  excessive  Jines"  By  Everard  Fleetwood,  Esq.  8va  1731. 
But  it  is,  probably,  a  mere  coincidence.  Mr.  Burke  perhaps  never  saw  that  pamphlet. 
— M.1 
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had  been  some  time  in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me  to  come 
of  the  coach,  and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buc 
as  those  he  had  were  too  small.  Probably  this  alteratio 
dress  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  associating 
whom,  his  external  appearance  was  much  improved.  He 
bstter  cloaths  ;  and  the  dark  colour,  from  which  he  n 
deviated,  was  enlivened  by  metal  buttons.  His  wigs,  too, 
much  better ;  and  during  their  travels  in  France,  he 
furnished  with  a  Paris-made  wig,  of  handsome  construe 
This  choosing  of  silver  buckles  was  a  negociation  :  "  Sir,  i 
be,)  I  will  not  have  the  ridiculous  large  ones  now  in  fash 
and  I  will  give  no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair."  Such 
the  pn'iuip/es  of  the  business  ;  and,  after  some  examinatioi 
was  fitted.  As  we  drove  along,  I  found  him  in  a  tal 
humour,  of  which  I  availed  myself,  Boswell.  "I  was 
morning  in  Ridley's  shop.  Sir ;  and  was  told,  that  the  coUei 
called  'JoAnsoniana '  has  sold  very  much."  Johnson.  "Ye 
'Journey  to  the  Hebrides'  has  not  had  a  great  sale,"  ^  Bos« 
'!"That  is  strange."  Johnson,  "Yes,  Sir;  for  in  that  bo 
have  told  the  world  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not  know  bef 
Boswell.  "I  drank  chocolate,  Sir,  this  moming  with 
Eld ;  and,  to  my  no  small  surprize,  found  him  to  be  a  ^ 
sAin  Whig,  a  being  which  I  did  not  believe  had  exis 
Johnson.  "Sir,  there  are  rascals  in  all  countries."  Bosn 
"  Eld  said,  a  Tory  was  a  creature  generated  between  a 
juring  parson  and  one's  grandmother."  JOHMSOH.  "Ai 
have  always  sfdd,  the  fast  Whig  was  the  DaviL"     Bosi 
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come  from  Dunkirk,  said,  that  the  French  had  the  same  fears 
of  us.  Johnson.  "It  is  thus  that  mutual  cowardice  keeps 
us  in  peace.  Were  one-half  of  mankind  brave,  and  one-half 
cowards,  the  brave  would  be  always  beating  the  cowards. 
Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  very  uneasy  life ;  all  would 
be  continually  fighting :  but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on  very 
well." 

We  talked  of  drinking  wine.  Johnson.  "I  require  wine, 
only  when  I  am  alone.  I  have  then  often  wished  for  it,  and 
often  taken  it."  Spottiswoode.  "What,  by  way  of  a  com- 
panion. Sir?*'  Johnson.  "To  get  rid  of  myself,  to  send 
myself  away.  Wine  gives  great  pleasure;  and  every  pleasure 
is  of  itself  a  good.  It  is  a  good,  unless  counterbalanced  by 
evil.  A  man  may  have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink  wine; 
and  that  may  be  greater  than  the  pleasure.  Wine  makes  a 
man  better  pleased  with  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  it  makes 
him  more  pleasing  to  others.  Sometimes  it  does.  But  the 
danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows  better  pleased  with  himself, 
he  may  be  growing  less  pleasing  to  others.^  Wine  gives  a 
man  nothing.  It  neither  gives  him  knowledge  nor  wit;  it  only 
animates  a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring  out  what  a  dread  of 
the  company  has  repressed.  It  only  puts  in  motion  what  has 
been  locked  up  in  frost.  But  this  may  be  good,  or  it  may  be 
bad."  Spottiswoode.  "  So,  Sir,  wine  is  a  key  which  opens  a 
box ;  but  this  box  may  be  either  full  or  empty  ? "  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  conversation  is  the  key :  wine  is  a  pick-lock,  which 
forces  open  the  box,  and  injures  it.  A  man  should  cultivate 
his  mind  so  as  to  have  that  confidence  and  readiness  without 
wine,  which  wines  gives."  Boswell.  "  The  great  difficulty  of 
resisting  wine  is  from  benevolence.  For  instance,  a  good 
worthy  man  asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which  he  has  had 
twenty  years  in  his  cellar."  Johnson.  "Sir,  all  this  notion 
about  benevolence  arises  from  a  man's  imagining  himself  to  be 
of  more  importance  to  others,  than  he  really  is.  They  don't 
care  a  farthing  whether  he  drinks  wine  or  not."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  "  Yes,  they  do  for  the  time."  Johnson.  "  For  the 
time ! — If  they  care  this  minute,  they  forget  it  the  next.  And 
as  for  the  good  worthy  man ;  how  do  you  know  he  is  good  and 
worthy?     No  good  and  worthy  man  will  insist  upon  another 

I  It  is  observed  in  Waller's  life,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica^  that  he  drank  only 
water ;  and  that  while  he  sat  in  a  company  who  were  drinking  wine.  "  he  had  the 
dexterity  to  accommodate  his  discourse  to  the  pitch  of  theirs  as  it  sunk,  *  If  excess  in 
drinking  be  meant,  the  remark  is  acutely  just.  But  surely,  a  moderate  use  of  wine  gives 
a  gaiety  of  spirits  which  water-drinkers  know  not. 

H  2 
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man's  drinking  wine.      As  to  the  wine  twenty  years  in  the 

cellar, — of  ten  men,  three  say  this,  merely  because  they  must 

say  something  ;  three  are  telling  a  lie,  when  they  say  they  have 

had  the  wine  twenty  years ; — three  would  rather  save  the  wine ; 

— one,  perhaps,  cares.     I  allow  it  is  something  to  please  one's 

company ;   and  people  are  always  pleased  with  those  who 

partake  pleasure  with  them.      But  after  a  man  has  brought 

himself  to  relinquish  the  great  personal  pleasure  which  arises 

from  drinking  wine,  any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle.      To 

please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is  something  only,  if  there  be 

nothing  against  it.      I  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  offend 

worthy  men: 

•  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  so  e*er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe.' " 

BoswELL.  "  Curst  be  the  springs  the  water,^*  Johnson.  "  But 
let  us  consider  what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  or  do  any  thing  else  that  may  happen  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  company  where  we  are."  Langton,  "By  the  same 
rule  you  must  join  with  a  gang  of  cut-purses."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir :  but  yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine ;  we  must  allow 
it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make  a  man  pleased  with  himself, 
let  me  tell  you,  is  doing  a  very  great  thing ; 

Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari.'  ** 

I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker,  upon  trial,  by 
Johnson's  recommendation.  Johnson.  "  Boswell  is  a  bolder 
'combatant  than  Sir  Joshua  :  he  argues  for  wine  without  the  help 
of  wine;  but  Sir  Joshua  with  it."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"  But  to  please  one's  company  is  a  strong  motive."  Johnson. 
(who,  from  drinking  only  water,  supposed  every  body  who  drank 
wine  to  be  elevated,)  "  I  won't  argue  any  more  with  you,  Sir. 
You  are  too  far  gone."  Sir  Joshua.  "  I  should  have  thought 
so  indeed.  Sir,  had  I  made  such  a  speech  as  you  have  now 
done."  Johnson,  (drawing  himself  in,  and,  I  really  thought 
blushing,)  '*  Nay,  don't  be  angry.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend 
you."  Sir  Joshua.  "  At  first  the  taste  of  wine  was  disagree- 
able to  me ;  but  I  brought  myself  to  drink  it,  that  I  might  be 
like  other  people.  The  pleasure  of  drinking  wine  is  so  con- 
nected with  pleasing  your  company,  that  altogether  there  is 
something  of  social  goodness  in  it."  Johnson.  "Sir,  this  is 
only  saying  the  same  thing  over  again."  Sir  Joshua.  "  No, 
this  is  new."  Johnson.  "  You  put  it  in  new  words,  but  it  is  an 
old  thought.      This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  wine,  it 
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makes  a  man  mistake  words  for  thoughts."  Boswell.  **  I 
think  it  is  a  new  thought ;  at  least,  it  is  in  a  new  attitude^ 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat ;  or  an  old  coat 
with  a  new  facing.  (Then  laughing  heartily.)  It  is  the  old 
dog  in  a  new  doublet. — An  extraordinary  instance,  however, 
may  occur  where  a  man's  patron  will  do  nothing  for  him,  unless 
he  will  drink  :  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  drinking." 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  believed  was  really  uneasy,  if 
his  company  would  not  drink  hard.  Johnson.  "That  is  from 
having  had  people  about  him  whom  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  command."  Boswell.  "  Supposing  I  should  be  tite-^t^te 
with  him  at  table."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  your  drinking  with  hinty  than  his  being  sober  with  you»^ 
Boswell.  "  Why,  that  is  true ;  for  it  would  do  him  less  hurt  to 
be  sober,  than  it  would  do  me  to  get  drunk."  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
Sir ;  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one  would  not  wish  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  man.  If  he  must  always  have  some- 
body to  drink  with  him,  he  should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he 
would  be  sure  to  have  it.  They  who  submit  to  drink  as  another 
pleases,  make  themselves  his  slaves."  Boswell.  "But,  Sir, 
you  wiU  surely  make  allowance  for  the  duty  of  hospitality.  A 
gentleman  who  loves  drinking,  comes  to  visit  me."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits  ;  he  comes  to  the  table  of  a 
sober  man."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  you  and  I  should  not  have 
been  so  well  received  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  if  I  had 
not  drunk  with  our  worthy  friends.  Had  I  drunk  water  only 
as  you  did,  they  would  not  have  been  so  cordial."  Johnson. 
"  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that  in  his  travels  through  the 
Netherlands  he  had  two  or  three  gentlemen  with  him ;  and 
when  a  bumper  was  necessary,  he  put  it  on  them.  Were  I  to 
travel  again  through  the  islands,  I  would  have  Sir  Joshua  with 
me  to  take  the  bumpers."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  let  me  put  a 
case.  Suppose  Sir  Joshua  should  take  a  jaunt  into  Scotland  ; 
he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  house  in  the 
country  ;  I  am  overjoyed  at  seeing  him  ;  we  are  quite  by  our- 
selves ;  shall  I  unsociably  and  churlishly  let  him  sit  drinking  by 
himself  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be  treated 
so,  I  will  take  a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd  being  mentioned.  Johnson. 
"  Fifteen  years  ago  I  should  have  gone  to  see  her."  Spottis- 
wooDE.  "  Because  she  was  fifteen  years  younger  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir ;  but  now  they  have  a  trick  of  putting  every  thing  into 
the  news-papers." 
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He  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one  of  the  introduc- 
tory stanzas  of  the  first  book  of  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem,"  which  he 
did,  and  then  Johnson  found  fault  with  the  simile  of  sweetening 
the  edges  of  a  cup  for  a  child,  being  transferred  from  Lucretius 
into  an  epick  poem.  The  General  said  he  did  not  imagine 
Homer's  poetry  was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  because  he 
ascribes  to  a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of  refinement  not 
found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later  period,  when  Thucydides  wrote. 
Johnson.  "I  recollect  but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thucy- 
dides from  Homer,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  copies  of 
Homer's  works ;  I  am  for  the  antiquity  of  Homer,  and  think 
that  a  Grecian  colony  by  being  nearer  Persia  might  be  more 
refined  than  the  mother  country." 

On  Wednesday,  April  29,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Allan 
Ramsa/s,  where  were  Lord  Binning,  Dr.  Robertson  the 
historian.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  widow  of  the  Admiral,  and  mother  of  the  present 
Viscount  Falmouth  ;  of  whom,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  in  me 
to  praise  her,  I  would  say,  that  her  manners  are  the  most  agree- 
able, and  her  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady  with  whom  I 
ever  had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted.  Before  Johnson 
came  we  talked  a  good  deal  of  him ;  Ramsay  said,  he  had 
always  foimd  him  a  very  polite  man,  and  that  he  treated  him 
with  great  respect,  which  he  did  very  sincerely.  I  said,  I  wor- 
shipped him.  Robertson.  "  But  some  of  you  spoil  him  :  you 
should  not  worship  him ;  you  should  worship  no  man."  Bos- 
well.  "  I  cannot  help  worshipping  him,  he  is  so  much 
superiour  to  other  men."  Robertson.  "  In  criticism,  and  in 
wit  and  conversation,  he  is  no  doubt  very  excellent;  but  in 
other  respects  he  is  not  above  other  men ;  he  will  believe  any 
thing,  and  will  strenuously  defend  the  most  minute  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  Church  of  England."  Boswell. 
**  Believe  me.  Doctor,  you  are  much  mistaken  as  to  this ;  for 
when  you  talk  with  him  calmly  in  private,  he  is  very  liberal  in 
his  way  of  thinking."  Robertson.  "  He  and  I  have  been 
always  very  gracious ;  the  first  time  I  met  him  was  one  evening 
at  Strahan's,  where  he  had  just  had  an  unlucky  altercation 
with  Adam  Smith,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  rough,  that  Strahan, 
after  Smith  was  gone,  had  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him 
that  I  was  coming  soon,  and  that  he  was  uneasy  to  think  that 
he  might  behave  in  the  same  manner  to  me.  *  No,  no.  Sir, 
(said  Johnson)  I  warrant  you  Robertson  and  I  shall  do  very 
well.'    Accordingly  he  was  gentle  and  good-humoured    and 
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courteous  with  me  the  whole  evening;  and  he  has  been  so 
upon  every  occasion  that  we  have  met  since.  I  have  often 
said,  (laughing)  that  I  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  to  Smith  for  my  good  reception."  Boswell. 
"  His  power  of  reasoning  is  very  strong,  and  he  has 
a  peculiar  art  of  drawing  characters,  which  is  as  rare 
as  good  portrait  painting."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "  He 
is  undoubtedly  admirable  in  this ;  but,  in  order  to  mark 
the  characters  which  he  draws,  he  overcharges  them,  and  gives 
people  more  than  they  really  have,  whether  of  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  thus  talking  so 
easily,  arrive,  than  we  were  all  as  quiet  as  a  school  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  head-master ;  and  were  very  soon  sat  down  to  a 
table  covered  with  such  variety  of  good  things,  as  contributed 
not  a  little  to  dispose  him  to  be  pleased. 

Ramsay.  "  I  am  old  enough  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Pope.  His  poetry  was  highly  admired  in  his  life-time,  more 
a  great  deal  than  after  his  death."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  not 
been  less  admired  since  his  death ;  no  authours  ever  had  so  I 
much  fame  in  their  own  life-time  as  Pope  and  Voltaire;  andt| 
Pope's  poetry  has  been  as  much  admired  since  his  death  as 
during  his  life ;  it  has  only  not  been  as  much  talked  of,  but 
that  is  owing  to  its  being  now  more  distant,  and  people  having 
other  writings  to  talk  of.  Virgil  is  less  talked  of  than  Pope, 
and  Homer  is  less  talked  of  than  Virgil ;  but  they  are  not  less 
admired.  We  must  read  what  the  world  reads  at  the  moment. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  this  superfetation,  this  teeming  of 
the  press  in  modern  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good  literature, 
because  it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  what  is  of  inferiour 
value,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion ;  so  that  better  works  are 
neglected  for  want  of  time,  because  a  man  will  have  more 
gratification  of  his  vanity  in  conversation,  from  having  read 
modern  books,  than  from  having  read  the  best  works  of 
antiquity.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  we  have  now  more 
knowledge  generally  diffused ;  all  our  ladies  read  now,  which 
is  a  great  extension.  Modem  writers  are  the  moons  of  litera- 
ture ;  they  shine  with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed  from 
the  ancients.  Greece  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fountain  of 
knowledge;  Rome  of  elegance."  Ramsay.  "I  suppose 
Homer's  *  Iliad '  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces  which  had  been 
written  before  his  time.  I  should  like  to  see  a  translation  of 
it  in  poetical  prose,  like  the  book  of  Ruth  or  Job."  Robert- 
son. "  Would  you,  Dr  Johnson,  who  are  master  of  the  English 
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language,  but  try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it/'  Johnson, 
"  Sir,  you  could  not  read  it  without  the  pleasure  of  verse."  ^ 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  Johnson.  "  All  that 
is  really  known  of  the  ancient  state  of  Britain  is  contained  in 
a  few  pages.  We  can  know  no  more  than  what  the  old  writers 
have  told  us  ;  yet  what  large  books  we  have  upon  it,  the  whole 
of  which,  excepting  such  parts  as  are  taken  from  those  old 
writers,  is  all  a  dream,  such  as  Whitaker's  *  Manchester.'  I 
have  heard  Henry's  *  History  of  Britain '  well  spoken  of;  I  am 
told  it  is  carried  on  in  separate  divisions,  as  the  civil,  the 
military,  the  religious  history ;  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch 
well  done,  and  that  is  the  history  of  manners,  of  common  life.'' 
Robertson.  "  Henry  should  have  applied  his  attention  to  that 
alone,  which  is  enough  for  any  man ;  and  he  might  have  found 
a  great  deal  scattered  in  various  books,  had  he  read  solely  with 
that  view.  Henry  erred  in  not  selling  his  first  volume  at  a 
moderate  price  to  the  booksellers,  that  they  might  have  pushed 
him  on  till  he  had  got  reputation.  I  sold  my  'History  of 
Scotland '  at  a  moderate  price,  as  a  work  by  which  the  book- 
sellers might  either  gain  or  not ;  and  Cadell  has  told  me,  that 
Miller  and  he  have  got  six  thousand  pounds  by  it.  I  after- 
wards received  a  much  higher  price  for  my  writings.  An 
authour  should  sell  his  first  work  for  what  the  booksellers  will 
give,  till  it  shall  appear  whether  he  is  an  authour  of  merit,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase-money,  an  authour  who 
pleases  the  publicL" 

Dr.  Robertson  expatiated  on  the  character  of  a  certain 
nobleman ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  strongest-minded  men  that 
ever  lived ;  that  he  would  sit  in  company  quite  sluggish,  while 
there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  his  intellectual  vigour ;  but  the 
moment  that  any  important  subject  was  started,  for  instance, 
how  this  country  is  to  be  defended  against  a  French  invasion, 
he  would  rouse  himself,  and  shew  his  extraordinary  talents  with 
the  most  powerful  ability  and  animation.  Johnson.  "Yet 
this  man  cut  his  own  throat.  The  true  strong  and  sound  mind 
is  the  mind  that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  smalL 
Now  I  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a  servant, 
*  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine,  which  came  in  such  a  year ; 
it  lies  in  such  a  comer  of  the  cellars.*  I  would  have  a  man 
great  in  great  things,  and  elegant  in  little  things."     He  said  to 

I  This  experiment,  which  Madame  Dacier  made  in  vain,  has  since  been  tried  in  our 
own  lanfuage,  by  the  editor  of  "  Ossian,"  and  we  must  either  think  very  meanly  of  his 
abilities,  or  allow  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  right  And  Mr.  Cowper,  a  man  of  real 
genius,  has  miserably  &Uea  in  hit  hlank  verse  traiifilation. 
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me  afterwards,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  "  Robertson  was  in  a 
mighty  romantick  humour,  he  talked  of  one  he  did  not  know ; 
but  I  downed  him  with  the  King  of  Prussia, "~**  Yes,  Sir,  (said 
I,)  you  threw  a  bottle  at  his  head." 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned,  concerning  whom 
both  Robertson  and  Ramsay  agreed  that  he  had  a  constant 
firmness  of  mind  ;  for  after  a  laborious  day,  and  amidst  a  multi- 
plicity of  cares  and  anxieties,  he  would  sit  down  with  his  sisters 
and  be  quite  cheerful  and  good-humoured.  Such  a  disposition, 
it  was  observed,  was  a  happy  gift  of  nature.  Johnson.  "  I  do 
not  think  so ;  a  man  has  from  nature  a  certain  portion  of  mind  ; 
the  use  he  makes  of  it  depends  upon  his  own  free  will.  That  a 
man  has  always  the  same  firmness  of  mind,  I  do  not  say ; 
because  every  man  feels  his  mind  less  firm  at  one  time  than 
another ;  but  I  think,  a  man's  being  in  a  good  or  bad  humour 
depends  upon  his  will." — I,  however,  could  not  help  thinking 
that  a  man's  humour  is  often  uncontrollable  by  his  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine.  "  A  man  (said 
he,)  may  choose  whether  he  will  have  abstemiousness  and 
knowledge,  or  claret  and  ignorance."  Dr.  Robertson^  (who  is 
very  companionable,)  was  beginning  to  dissent  as  to  the  pro- 
scription of  claret.  Johnson:  (with  a  placid  smile.)  **Nay, 
Sir,  you  shall  not  differ  with  me  ;  as  I  have  said  that  the  man  is 
most  perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things,  I  am  for  knowledge 
and  claret."  Robertson  :  (holding  a  glass  of  generous  claret 
in  his  hand.)  "  Sir,  I  can  only  drink  your  health."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  \iyou  should  be  ever  in  such  a  state  as 
to  be  able  to  do  nothing  more."  Robertson.  "  Dr.  Johnson, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  in  one  respect  I  have  the  advantage  of 
you  ;  when  you  were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come  to 
hear  any  of  our  preachers,  whereas,  when  I  am  here,  I  attend 
your  publick  worship  without  scruple,  and  indeed  with  great 
satisfaction."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  that  is  not  so  extraordinary : 
the  King  of  Siam  sent  ambassadors  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth ; 
but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent  none  to  the  King  of  Siam."  ^ 

Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want  of  knowledge  or 
forgetfulness ;  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  send  an  embassy  to 
the  King  of  Siam,^  and  the  Abb^  Choisi,  who  was  employed  in 
it,  published  an  account  of  it  in  two  volumes. 

1  Mrs.  Piozvi  confidently  mentions  this  ia^  having  passed  in  Scotland.     "  Anecdotes,"  p. 

63. 

9  [The  Abb^  de  Choisi  was  sent  by  Loub  XIV.  on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Siam  in 
x683«  with  a  view,  it  has  been  said,  to  convert  the  King  of  that  country  to  Christiajiity.— 
M.] 
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Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30,  I  found  him  at  home  by  him- 
self. Johnson.  "Well,  Sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid 
dinner.  I  love  Ramsay.  You  will  not  find  a  man  in  whose 
conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more  information,  and 
more  elegance,  than  in  Ramsay's."  Boswell.  "What  I 
admire  in  Ramsay,  is  his  continuing  to  be  so  young."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  yes.  Sir ;  it  is  to  be  admired.  I  value  myself  upon  this, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  old  man  in  my  conversation.  I  am 
now  sixty-eight,  and  I  have  no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight" 
Boswell.  "But,  Sir,  would  not  you  wish  to  know  old  age? 
He  who  is  never  an  old  man,  does  not  know  the  whole  of 
human  life ;  for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  it."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  what  talk  is  this  ? "  Boswell.  "  I  mean,  Sir,  the 
Sphinx's  description  of  it ; — morning,  noon,  and  night  I  would 
know  night,  as  well  as  morning  and  noon."  Johnson.  "  What, 
Sir,  would  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of  old  age? 
Would  you  have  the  gout?  Would  you  have  decrepitude?" — 
Seeing  him  heated,  I  would  not  argue  any  farther ;  but  I  was 
confident  that  I  was  in  the  right  I  would,  in  due  time,  be  a 
Nestor,  an  elder  of  the  people  ;  and  there  should  be  some 
difference  betv/een  the  conversation  of  twenty-eight  and  sixty- 
eight.^  A  grave  picture  should  not  be  gay.  There  is  a  serene, 
solemn,  placid  old  age.  Johnson.  "  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother  said 
of  me  what  flattered  me  much.  A  clergyman  was  complaining 
of  want  of  society  in  the  country  where  he  lived ;  and  said, 
*  They  talk  of  runts ; '  (that  is,  young  cows.)  ^  *  Sir,  (said  Mrs. 
Salusbury,)  Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to  talk  of  runts  :  *  meaning 
that  I  was  a  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  my  situation, 
whatever  it  was."  He  added,  "  I  think  myself  a  very  polite 
man.*' 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  where  there  was  a  very  large  company,  and  a  great 
\deal  of  conversation ;  but  owing  to  some  circumstances  which  I 
cannot  now  recollect,  I  have  no  record  of  any  part  of  it,  except 

^  [Johnson  clearly  meant,  (what  the  authour  has  often  elsewhere  mentioned,)  that  he 
had  none  of  the  listlessness  of  old  age,  that  he  had  the  same  activity  and  ener^  oftnind 
as  formerly ;  not  that  a  man  of  sixt^-eight  might  dance  in  a  publiclc  assembly  with  as  much 
propriety  as  he  could  at  twenty-eight.  Hb  conversation,  being  the  product  of  much 
various  knowledge,  great  acuteness,  and  extraordinary  wit,  was  etjually  well  suited  to 
every  period  of  life  ;  and  as  in  his  ^outh  it  probably  did  not  exhibit  any  anbec(»ning 
levity,  so  certainly  in  his  later  years  it  was  totally  free  from  the  garrulity  and  querulous* 
ness  of  old  age. — M.] 

3  [Such  is  the  signification  of  this  word  in  Scotland,  and  it  should  seem  in  Wales.  (See 
Skinner  in  v.)  But  the  heifers  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  when  broujght  to  England,  being 
always  smaller  than  those    ' ''^'  ^'^  ^         ^'^  *  ' 

and  generally  signifies  a  \ 
that  animal ;  and  in  this 
Dictionary. — M.] 
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that  there  were  several  people  there  by  no  means  of  the 
Johnsonian  school ;  so  that  less  attention  was  paid  to  him  than 
usual,  which  put  him  out  of  humour;  and  upon  some 
imaginary  offence  from  me,  he  attacked  me  with  such  rudeness, 
that  I  was  vexed  and  angry,  because  it  gave  those  persons  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ferocity,  and  ill- 
treatment  of  his  best  friends.  I  was  so  much  hurt,  and  had  my 
pride  so  much  roused,  that  I  kept  away  from  him  for  a  week ; 
and  perhaps,  might  have  kept  away  much  longer,  nay,  gone  to 
Scotland  without  seeing  him  again,  had  not  we  fortunately  met 
and  been  reconciled.  To  such  unhappy  chances  are  human 
friendships  liable. 

On  Friday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Langton's.  I 
was  reserved  and  silent,  which  I  suppose  he  perceived,  and 
might  recollect  the  cause.  After  dinner,  when  Mr.  I..angton 
was  called  out  of  the  room,  and  we  were  by  ourselves,  he  drew 
his  chair  near  to  mine,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  conciliating 
courtesy,  "  Well,  how  have  you  done  ?  "  Boswell.  "  Sir,  you 
have  made  me  very  uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to  me  when  we  last 
were  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  You  know,  my  dear  Sir,  no  man 
has  a  greater  respect  and  affection  for  you,  or  would  sooner  go 
to  the  end  of  the  world  to  serve  you.  Now  to  treat  me  so — ." 
He  insisted  that  I  had  interrupted  him,  which  I  assured  him 
was  not  the  case ;  and  proceeded — "  But  why  treat  me  so  before 
people  who  neither  love  you  nor  me?"  Johnson.  "Well,  I 
am  sorry  for  it.  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  twenty  different  ways,  as 
you  please."  Boswell.  "  I  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua,  when  he 
observed  that  you  tossed  me  sometimes — I  don't  care  how  often, 
or  how  high  he  tosses  me,  when  only  friends  are  present,  for  then 
I  fall  upon  soft  ground :  but  I  do  not  like  falling  on  stones, 
which  is  the  case  when  enemies  are  present. — I  think  this  a 
pretty  good  image.  Sir."  Johnson.  "Sir,  it  is  one  of  the 
happiest  I  have  ever  heard." 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  the  wounds  which  he 
inflicted  at  any  time,  unless  they  were  irritated  by  some 
malignant  infusion  by  other  hands.  We  were  instantly  as 
cordial  again  as  ever,  and  joined  in  hearty  laugh  at  some 
ludicrous  but  innocent  peculiarities  of  one  of  our  friends. 
Boswell.  "  Do  you  think.  Sir,  it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh 
at  a  man  to  his  face  ? "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  that  depends 
upon  the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man,  and  a 
slight  thing,  you  may ;  for  you  take  nothing  valuable  from 
him." 
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He  said,  **  I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair^s  sermon  on  Devotion, 
from  the  text,  *  ComeliuSy  a  devout  man^  His  doctrine  is  the 
best  limited,  the  best  expressed:  there  is  the  most  warmth 
without  fanaticism,  the  most  rational  transport.  There  is  one 
part  of  it  which  I  disapprove,  and  I'd  have  him  correct  it ; 
which  is,  that  *he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven ! '  there  are  many  good  men  whose 
fear  of  God  predominates  over  their  love.  It  may  discourage. 
It  was  rashly  said.  A  noble  sermon  it  is  indeed.  I  wish  Blair 
would  come  over  to  the  Church  of  England." 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the  **flow  of  talk"  went 
on.  An  eminent  authour  being  mentioned ; — Johnson.  "  He 
is  not  a  pleasant  man.  His  conversation  is  neither  instructive 
nor  brilliant.  He  does  not  talk  as  if  impelled  by  any  fulness 
of  knowledge  or  vivacity  of  imagination.  His  conversation  is 
like  that  of  any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  no  wish 
either  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because  he  thinks  it  does 
not  become to  sit  in  a  company  and  say  nothing." 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anecdote  of  Addison 
having  distinguished  between  his  powers  in  conversation  and 
in  writing,  by  saying  "  I  have  only  nine-pence  in  my  pocket ; 
but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds ; '' — Johnson.  **  He 
had  not  that  retort  ready,  Sir ;  he  had  prepared  it  beforehand." 
Langton  :  (turning  to  me.)  "  A  fine  surmise.  Set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief." 

Johnson  called  the  East-Indians  barbarians.  Boswell. 
"You  will  except  the  Chinese,  Sir?"  Johnson.  "No,  Sir." 
Boswell.  "Have  they  not  arts?"  Johnson.  "They  have 
pottery."  Boswell.  "What  do  you  say  to  the  written 
characters  of  their  language?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  they  have 
not  an  alphabet.  They  have  not  been  able  to  form  what  all 
other  nations  have  formed."  Boswell.  "There  is  more 
learning  in  their  language  than  in  any  other,  from  the  immense 
number  of  their  characters."  Johnson.  "It  is  only  more 
difficult  from  its  rudeness  ;  as  there  is  more  labour  in  hewing 
down  a  tree  with  a  stone  than  with  an  axe." 

He  said,  "  I  have  been  reading  Lord  Karnes's  *  Sketches  ot 
the  History  of  Man.*  In  treating  of  severity  of  punishment, 
he  mentions  that  of  Madame  Lapouchin,  in  Russia,  but  he 
does  not  give  it  fairly ;  for  I  have  looked  at  Chappe  jyAuUrocIUy 
from  whom  he  has  taken  it.  He  stops  where  it  is  said  that 
the  spectators  thought  her  innocent,  and  leaves  out  what 
follows  ;  that  she  nevertheless  was  guilty.     Now  this  is  being 
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as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  misrepresent  fact  in  a  book, 
and  for  what  motive  ?  It  is  like  one  of  those  lies  which  people 
tell,  one  cannot  see  why.  The  woman's  life  was  spared ;  and 
no  punishment  was  too  great  for  the  favourite  of  an  Empress, 
who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  her  mistress."  Boswell. 
"  He  was  only  giving  a  picture  of  the  lady  in  her  sufferings.'* 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  don't  endeavour  to  palliate  this.  Guilt  is 
a  principal  feature  in  the  picture.  Kames  is  puzzled  with  a 
question  that  puzzled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young  man. 
Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  money  is  lower,  when  money  is 
plentiful ;  for  five  pounds  has  the  same  proportion  of  value  to 
a  hundred  pounds  when  money  is  plentiful,  as  when  it  is 
scarce  ?  A  lady  explained  it  to  me.  *  It  is  (said  she)  because 
when  money  is  plentiful  there  are  so  many  more  who  have 
money  to  lend,  that  they  bid  down  one  another.  Many  have 
then  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  one  says, — Take  mine  rather 
than  another's,  and  you  shall  have  it  at  four  per  centJ  "  Bob- 
well.  "  Does  Lord  Kames  decide  the  question  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  I  think  he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it."  Boswell.  "  This 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  lady  who  instructed  you.  Sir. 
May  I  ask  who  she  was?"    Johnson.  "Molly  Aston,^  Sir, 

the  sister  of  those  ladies  with  whom  you  dined  at  Lichfield. 

I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow."  Boswell.  "Then  let  us  dine 
by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  to  keep  up  the  old  custom,  *the 
custom  of  the  manor,'  custom  of  the  Mitre."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
so  it  shall  be." 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  purpose  of  dining  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  according  to  old  custom.  There  was, 
on  these  occasions,  a  little  circumstance  of  kind  attention  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  which  must  not  be  omitted.     Before  coming 

1  Johnson  had  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  this  lady,  notwithstanding  she  was  a 
violent  Whig.  In  answer  to  her  high-flown  speeches  for  Liberty ^  he  address^  to  her  the 
following  Epigram,  of  which  I  presume  to  ofifer  a  translation  : 

"  Liber  ut  esse  velim,  suasisti  pulchra  Maria, 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria  vale." 

Adieu,  Maria  !  since  you'd  have  me  free ; 
For,  who  beholds  thy  charmis,  a  slave  must  be. 

A  correspondent  of '  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  who  subscribes  himself  Sciolus,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  several  excellent  remarks,  observes,  "  The  turn  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
lines  to  Miss  Aston,  whose  Whig  principles  he  had  been  combating,  appean  to  me  to  be 
taken  from  an  ingenious  epigram  m  the  * Menagiana^  (Vol.  IlL  p.  376,  edit.  1716)  on  a 
young  lady  who  appeared  at  a  masquerade,  habtlUen  Jtsuite^  during  the  fierce  contentions 
of  the  followers  of  Molinos  and  Jansenius  concerning  free-will : 

"  On  s'6tonne  ici  que  Caliste 
Ait  pris  I'halMte  de  Moliniste. 

Puisque  cette  jeune  beauts 

Ote  2l  chacun  sa  liberty 
N'est-oe  pas  vne  Janseniste  t " 
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out,  and  .leaving  her  to  dine  alone,  he  gave  her  her  choice  of  a 
chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any  other  little  nice  thing,  which  was 
carefully  sent  to  her  from  the  tavern  ready-drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how,  turned,  I  think, 
for  the  only  time  at  any  length,  during  our  long  acquaintance, 
upon  the  sensual  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  the  delight  oif 
which  he  ascribed  chiefly  to  imagination.  "  Were  it  not  for 
imagination.  Sir,  (said  he)  a  man  would  be  as  happy  in  the 
arms  of  a  Chambermaid  as  of  a  Duchess.  But  such  is  the 
adventitious  charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who  have 
violated  the  best  principles  of  society,  and  ruined  their  fame 
and  their  fortune,  that  they  might  possess  a  woman  of  rank.*' 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  record  the  particulars  of  such  a 
conversation  in  moments  of  unreserved  frankness,  when  nobody 
was  present  on  whom  it  could  have  any  hurtful  effect.  That 
subject,  when  philosophically  treated,  may  surely  employ  the 
mind  in  a  curious  discussion,  and  as  innocently,  as  anatomy ; 
provided  that  those  who  do  treat  it,  keep  clear  of  inflammatory 
incentives. 

**  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," — we  were  soon 
engaged  in  very  different  speculation ;  humbly  and  reverently 
considering  and  wondering  at  the  universal  mystery  of  all 
things,  as  our  imperfect  faculties  can  now  judge  of  them. 
"There  are  (said  he)  innumerable  questions  to  which  the 
inquisitive  mind  can  in  this  state  receive  no  answer :  Why  do 
you  and  I  exist  ?  Why  was  this  world  created  ?  Since  it  was 
to  be  created,  why  was  it  not  created  sooner  ?  " 

On  Sunday,  May  lo,  I  supped  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole's, 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  have  neglected  the  memorial  of 
this  evening,  so  as  to  remember  no  more  of  it  than  two 
particulars ;  one  that  he  strenuously  opposed  an  argument  by 
Sir  Joshua,  that  virtue  was  preferable  to  vice,  considering  this 
life  only ;  and  that  a  man  would  be  virtuous  were  it  only  to 
preserve  his  character  :  and  that  he  expressed  much  wonder  at 
the  curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse  with  wings  ;  saying, 
that  it  was  almost  as  strange  a  thing  in  physiology,  as  if  the 
fabulous  dragon  could  be  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  1 2,  I  waited  on  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
to  know  if  his  Lordship  would  favour  Dr.  Johnson  with 
information  concerning  Pope,  whose  Life  he  was  about  to 
write.  Johnson  had  not  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of 
receiving  any  civility  from  this  nobleman ;  for  he  said  to  me, 
when  I  mentioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one  who  could  tell  him 
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a  great  deal  about  Pope, — "  Sir,  he  will  tell  mg  nothing."  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  his  Lordship,  and  applied 
to  him  of  myself,  without  being  commissioned  by  Johnson. 
His  Lordship  behaved  in  the  most  polite  and  obliging  manner, 
promised  to  tell  all  he  recollected  about  Pope,  and  was  so  very 
courteous  as  to  say,  "  Tell  Dr.  Johnson,  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  him,  and  am  ready  to  shew  it  in  any  way  I  can.  I  am  to 
be  in  the  city  to-morrow,  and  will  call  at  his  house  as  I  return." 
His  Lordship  however  asked,  "  Will  he  write  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets  impartially  ?  He  was  the  first  that  brought  Whig  and 
Tory  into  a  Dictionary.  And  what  do  you  think  of  his  defi- 
nition of  Excise  ?  Do  you  know  the  history  of  his  aversion  to 
the  word  transpire  ?  "  Then  taking  down  the  folio  Dictionary, 
he  shewed  it  with  this  censure  on  its  secondary  sense :  "To 
escape  from  secrecy  to  notice ;  a  sense  lately  innovated  from 
France,  without  necessity.'*  The  truth  was,  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  left  the  Jacobites,  first  used  it ;  therefore,  it  was  to  be 
condemned.  He  should  have  shewn  what  word  would  do  for 
it,  if  it  was  unnecessary.  I  afterwards  put  the  question  to 
Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  get  abroadJ^  Boswell. 
"That,  Sir,  is  using  two  words."  Johnson.  "Sir,  there  is  no 
end  of  this.  You  may  as  well  insist  to  have  a  word  for  old 
age."  Boswell.  "Well,  Sir,  Senectus,^^  Johnson.  "Nay, 
Sir,  to  insist  always  that  there  should  be  one  word  to  express 
a  thing  in  English,  because  there  is  one  in  another  language, 
is  to  change  the  language.'' 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  from  his  Lord- 
ship many  particulars  both  of  Pope  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
which  I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he  should  revise 
Johnson's  Life  of  Pope :  "  So  (said  his  Lordship)  you  would 
put  me  in  a  dangerous  situation.  You  know  he  knocked  down 
Osborne,  the  bookseller." 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontaneous  exertion  to 
procure  material  and  respectable  aid  to  Johnson  for  his  very 
favourite  work,  "  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  hastened  down  to 
Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  where  he  now  was,  that  I  might 
insure  his  being  at  home  next  day ;  and  after  dinner,  when  I 
thought  he  would  receive  the  good  news  in  the  best  humour,  I 
announced  it  eagerly  :  ^  I  have  been  at  work  for  you  to-day. 
Sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord  Marchmont.  He  bade  me  tell 
you,  he  has  a  great  respect  for  you,  and  will  call  on  you  to- 
morrow, at  one  o'clock,  and  communicate  all  he  knows  about 
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l''/;/.,'^-— l(«re  I  f/ansed,  in  fall  expectadon  that  he  would  be 
j/j/c^vyj  with  tfiU  intenigernce,  would  praise  my  active  merit,  and 
w/mI/J  )>^  ad/rrt  to  embrace  such  an  odfi^  from  a  nobleman. 
h'tf  vi^h'rthfrr  I   had  shewn  an  over-exultation,  which  provoked 
h/4  %lfU:*zrtf  (n  whether  he  was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  I  had 
ot/fru'h'd  hiin  on  I>ord  Marchmont,  and  humbled  him  too 
tiiut,U  ;  or  whether  there  was  any  thing  mcM-e  than  an  unlucky 
id  oi  ill  humour,  I  know  not ;  but  to  my  surprise,  the  result 
wtiHf     JoifNHON.  **  I  shall  not  be  in  town  to-morrow.     I  don't 
(titr.  U)  know  about  Pope."    Mrs.  Thrale  :  (surprised  as  I  was, 
Mfid  »  httle  angry.)  "  I  suppose,  Sir,  Mr.  Boswell  thought,  that 
itH  you  arc  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you  would  wish  to  know  about 
him."     Johnson.  "Wishl  why  yes.     If  it  rained  knowledge, 
I'd  hohlout  rny  hand ;  but  I  would  not  give  myself  the  trouble 
to  ^o  in  (lucfit  of  it."    There  was  no  arguing  with  him  at  the 
ntonirnt.     Some  time  afterwards  he  said,  "Lord  Marchmont 
will  n\\\  on  nie,  and  then  I  shall  call  on  Lord  Marchmont." 
MiN.  Thmlo  was  uneasy  at  his  unaccountable  caprice;  and  told 
nto,  thnt  if  I   did  not  take  care  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
botwn'U  Lord  Matt'hmont  and  him,  it  would  never  take  place, 
whi\  h  \w%\\\\\  Ik*  a  grrat  pit)\     I  sent  a  card  to  his  Lordslup,  to 
ho  loll  At  h>l\0¥toi\'»  housie«  acijuainting  him,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
\\\\\\\\  \\\A  Ih»  In  town  next  day,  but  would  do  himself  the 
hon\M\i  \^  wdUinii  on  him  at  another  time. — I  give  this  account 
M\{\,  (^%  A  n|HSMn\cw  of  tl\at  unhappy  temper  with  which  this 
L»>H^t  ^\\\\  h\hhI  u\au  !\Av1  ^.Kcasionally  to  struggle,  from  some- 
M\MVi;  ^^^>Mh\(  u^  h\«  \^uv^'titution.    Let  the  most  censorious  of 
\^^  «>M\U^^  «\^(^vv«»  himself  u>  have  a  violent  fit  of  the  tooth- 
•\\  \n^  \m  \n^  hAx>»  ^\Nvi\T\!  A  seven?  stroke  on  the  shin-bone,  and 
H^^u  ^  \\\  ^\w\\  A  ttUtc  to  l>c  asked  a  questkxi;  and  if  he  has  any 
v^uvU'S^,  hs>  \<\\\  not  be  surprised  at  the  answers  which  Johnson 
«\M^u  \Msv\Nt  ^«iv«  in  moments  of  irritation,  which,  let  me  assure 
\\w\\\,  u  oMjuisitely  painful     But  it  must  not  be  erroneously 
^u|^|Hv«r\i  thtU  he  was,  in  the  smallest  d<^ree,  careless  concern- 
u\ii  ttuv  >Tork  which  he  undertook,  or  that  he  was  generally  thus 
l^wiv^lu     It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  following  year  he  had  a 
\ovy  agreeable  interview  with  Lord  Marchmont,  at  his  Lord- 
Hlvip*s  house;    and  this  very   afternoon  he  soon  fcugot  any 
1 1  ct  fulness,  and  fell  into  conversation  as  usual. 

1  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been  thrown  out  against  four 
Peers  for  having  presumed  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  twelve  Judges,  in  a  cause  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  if 
that  were  indecent    Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no  ground  for 
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censure.  The  Peers  are  Judges  themselves  :  and  supposing  them 
really  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  they  might  from  duty 
be  in  opposition  to  the  Judges,  who  were  there  only  to  be 
consulted." 

In  this  observation  I  fully  concurred  with  him;  for  un- 
questionably, all  the  Peers  are  vested  with  the  highest  judicial 
powers ;  and  when  they  are  confident  that  they  understand  a 
cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay,  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ordinary  Law  Judges,  or  even  in  that  of  those 
who  from  their  studies  and  experience  are  called  the  Law 
Lords.  I  consider  the  Peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  Jury,  who 
ought  to  listen  with  respectful  attention  to  the  sages  of  the  law ; 
but,  if  after  hearing  them,  they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their 
own,  are  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  decide  accordingly.  Nor  is 
it  so  difficult  for  them  to  understand  even  law  questions,  as  is 
generally  thought ;  provided  they  will  bestow  sufficient  attention 
upon  them.  This  observation  was  made  by  my  honoured  relation 
the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  camps  and 
courts ;  yet  assured  me,  that  he  could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon 
most  of  the  causes  that  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  "  as 
they  were  so  well  enucleated  in  the  Cases." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  clergyman  of  our 
acquaintance  had  discovered  a  licentious  stanza,  which  Pope 
had  originally  in  his  **  Universal  Prayer,"  before  the  stanza, 

**  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  warns  us  not  to  do,"  &c. 

It  was  this : 

'*  Can  sins  of  moment  claim  the  rod 
Of  everlasting  fires  ? 
And  that  offend  great  Nature's  God, 
Which  Nature^  self  inspires  ?  " 

and  that  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  **  it  had  been  borrowed  from 
Guarinir  There  are,  indeed,  in  Pastor  Fido,  many  such 
fiimsy  superficial  reasonings,  as  that  in  the  last  two  lines  of 
this  stanza. 

BoswELL.  "In  that  stanza  of  Pope\  ^rod  of  fires*  is 
certainly  a  bad  metaphor."  Mrs.  Thrale.  "And  'sins  of 
montenV  is  a  faulty  expression ;  for  its  true  import  is  momentous^ 
which  cannot  be  intended."  Johnson.  "It  must  have  been 
written  *  of  moments,^  Of  moment^  is  momentous  \  of  momentSy 
momentary,  I  warrant  you,  however,  Pope  wrote  this  stanza, 
and  some  friend  struck  it  out.  Boileau  wrote  some  such  thing, 
and   Arnaud  struck   it  out,  sayirg,  *  Vous  gagnerez  deux  ou 
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trois  impies^  et  perdrex  je  tie  scats  combien  des  honneites  gens,^ 
These  fellows  want  to  say  a  daring  thing,  and  don't  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  Mere  poets  know  no  more  of  funda- 
mental principles  than — ."  Here  he  was  interrupted  somehow. 
Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  Dryden.  Johnson.  "  He  puzzled 
himself  about  predestination. — How  foolish  was  it  in  Pope  to 
give  all  his  friendship  to  Lords,  who  thought  they  honoured  him 
by  being  with  him  ;  and  to  choose  such  Lords  as  Burlington, 
and  Cobham,  and  Bolingbroke  I  Bathurst  was  negative,  a 
pleasing  man ;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  Marchmont ; — and 
then  always  saying,  *  I  do  not  value  you  for  being  a  Lord ; ' 
which  was  a  sure  proof  that  he  did.  I  never  say,  I  do  not 
value  Boswell  more  for  being  born  to  an  estate,  because  I  do 
not  care."  Boswell.  "  Nor  for  being  a  Scotchman  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  I  do  value  you  more  for  being  a  Scotchman.  You 
are  a  Scotchman  without  the  faults  of  a  Scotchman.  You 
would  not  have  been  so  valuable  as  you  are  had  you  not  been 
a  Scotchman." 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  Othello's  doctrine  was  not 
plausible : 

"  He  that  is  robb*d,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robbed  at  aU." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  against  this.  Johnson. 
"  Ask  any  man  if  he'd  wish  not  to  know  of  such  an  injury." 
Boswell.  "Would  you  tell  your  friend  to  make  him  un- 
happy?" Johnson.  "Perhaps,  Sir,  I  should  not;  but  that 
would  be  from  prudence  on  my  own  account.  A  man  would 
tell  his  father."  Boswell.  "Yes;  because  he  would  not 
have  spurious  children  to  get  any  share  of  the  family  inheri- 
tance." Mrs.  Thrale.  "Or  he  would  tell  his  brother." 
Boswell.  "Certainly,  his  elder  brother."  Johnson.  "You 
would  tell  your  friend  of  a  woman's  infamy,  to  prevent  his 
marrying  a  whore  :  there  is  the  same  reason  to  tell  him  of  his 
wife's  infidelity  when  he  is  married,  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  imposition.  It  is  a  breach  of  confidence  not  to  tell  a  friend." 
Boswell.  "  Would  you  tell  Mr. ?  "  (naming  a*?  gentle- 
man who  assuredly  was  not  in  the  least  danger  of  such  a 
miserable  disgrace,  though  married  to  a  fine  woman.)  John- 
son. "  No,  Sir ;  because  it  would  do  no  good  ;  he  is  so  sluggish, 
he'd  never  go  to  parliament  and  get  through  a  divorce." 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends,  "  He  is  ruining  himself  without 
pleasure.  A  man  who  loses  at  play,  or  who  runs  out  his 
fortune  at  court,  makes  his  estate  less,  in  hopes  of  making  it 
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bigger :  (I  am  sure  of  this  word,  which  was  often  used  by  him  :) 
but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  pass  through  the  quagmire  of  parsimony, 
to  the  gulph  of  ruin.  To  pass  over  the  flowery  path  of 
extravagance,  is  very  well." 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the 
dining-room  at  Streatham,  was  Hogarth's  "  Modem  Midnight 
Conversation."  I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  Parson  Ford, 
who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  riotous  group.  Johnson. 
"Sir,  he  was  my  acquaintance  and  relation,  my  mother's 
nephew.  He  had  purchased  a  living  in  the  country,  but  not 
simoniacally.  I  never  saw  him  but  in  the  country.  I  have 
been  told  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts ;  very  profligate,  but  I 
never  heard  he  was  impious."  Boswell.  "  Was  there  not  a 
story  of  his  ghost  having  appeared  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  was 
believed.  A  waiter  at  the  Hummums,  in  which  house  Ford  died, 
had  been  absent  for  some  time,  and  returned,  not  knowing  that 
Ford  was  dead.  Going  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to  the  story, 
he  met  him ;  going  down  again,  he  met  him  a  second  time. 
When  he  came  up  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of  the  house 
what  Ford  could  be  doing  there.  They  told  him  Ford  was 
dead.  The  waiter  took  a  fever,  in  which  he  lay  for  some  time. 
When  he  recovered,  he  said  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to 
some  women  from  Ford ;  but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or  to  whom. 
He  walked  out ;  he  was  followed ;  but  somewhere  about  St. 
Paul's  they  lost  liim.  He  came  back,  and  said  he  had 
delivered  the  message,  and  the  women  exclaimed,  *  Then  we  are 
all  undone!'  Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous  man, 
inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  he  said,  the  evidence 
was  irresistible.  My  wife  went  to  the  Hummums ;  (it  is  a  place 
where  people  get  themselves  cupped.)  I  believe  she  went  with 
intention  to  hear  about  this  story  of  Ford.  At  first  they  were 
unwilling  to  tell  her ;  but,  after  they  had  talked  to  her,  she 
came  away  satisfied  that  it  was  true.  To  be  sure,  the  man  had 
a  fever ;  and  this  vision  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  it. 
But  if  the  message  to  the  women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it, 
were  true  as  related,  there  was  something  supernatural.  That 
rests  upon  his  word  ;  and  there  it  remains." 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson  and  I  sat  up 
late.     We  resumed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  argument  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  that  a  man  would  be  virtuous,  though  he  had 
no  other  motive  than  to  preserve  his  character.    Johnson.  "  Sir,     . 
it  is  not  true ;  for  as  to  this  world,  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  ^ 
character."     Boswell.  "Yes,  Sir,  debauching  a  friend's  wife 
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will"    Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.     Who  thinks  the  worse  of for 

it?"     BoswELU  "Lord  was  not  his  friend."    Johnson. 

"  That  is  only  a  circumstance,  Sir ;  a  slight  distinction.     He 

could  not  get  into  the  house  but   by  Lord  .     A  man 

is  chosen  Knight  of  the  shire,  not  the  less  for  having  de- 
bauched ladies."  Boswell  "  What,  Sir,  if  he  debauched  the 
ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  county,  will  not  there  be  a  general 
resentment  against  him  ?  "  Johnson.  **  No,  Sir.  He  will  lose 
those  particular  gentlemen ;  but  the  rest  will  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  it,"  (warmly).  Boswell.  **Well,  Sir,  I  cannot 
think  so."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a 
man  who  will  dispute  what  every  body  knows,  (angrily.)  Don't 
you  know  this?*'  Boswell.  "  No,  Sir ;  and  I  wish  to  think  better 
of  your  country  than  you  represent  it,  I  knew  in  Scotland  a  gentle- 
man obliged  to  leave  it  for  debauching  a  lady ;  and  in  one  of 
our  counties  an  Earl's  brother  lost  his  election,  because  he  had 
debauched  the  lady  of  another  Earl  in  that  county,  and 
destroyed  the  peace  of  a  noble  family." 

Still  he  would  not  yield.     He  proceeded:  "Will  you  not 
allow,  Sir,  that  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  character  so  as  to 

obstruct  his  prosperity  in  life,  when  you  know  that  was 

loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  ;  a  man  who  had  acquired  his 
fortune  by  such  crimes,  that  his  consciousness  of  them  impelled 
him  to  cut  his  own  throat  ?  "  Boswell.  "  You  will  recollect. 
Sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said,  he  cut  his  throat  because  he  was 
weary  of  still  life ;  little  things  not  being  sufficient  to  move  his 
great  mind."  Johnson,  (very  angry.)  "  Nay,  Sir,  what  stuff  is 
this  ?  You  had  no  more  this  opinion  after  Robertson  said  it, 
than  before.  I  know  nothing  more  offensive  than  repeating  what 
one  knows  to  be  foolish  things,  by  way  of  continuing  a  dispute, 
to  see  what  a  man  will  answer, — to  make  him  your  butt ! " 
(angrier  still.)  Boswell.  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  had  no  such  in- 
tention as  you  seem  to  suspect ;  I  had  not  indeed.  Might  not 
this  nobleman  have  felt  every  thing  'weary,  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,'  as  Hamlet  says  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Nay,  if  you  are 
to  bring  in  gabble,  I'll  talk  no  more.  I  will  not,  upon  my 
honour." — My  readers  will  decide  upon  this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  breakfast,  before 
he  came  down,  the  dispute  of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of 
character  upon  success  in  life.  She  said  he  was  certainly 
wrong  ;  and  told  me,  that  a  Baronet  lost  an  election  in  Wales, 
because  he  had  debauched  the  sister  of  a  gentleman  in  that 
county,  whom  he  made  one  of  his  daughters  invite  as  her  com- 
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panion  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  when  his  lady  and  his  other 
children  were  in  London.  But  she  would  not  encounter 
Johnson  upon  the  subject. 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham.  He  talked  a 
great  deal  in  very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's miscellaneous  works,  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  Here  are 
now  two  speeches  ascribed  to  him,  both  of  which  were  written 
by  me  :  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  have  found  out  that  one  of 
them  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  like  Cicero." 

He  censured  Lord  Karnes's  "Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Man,"  for  misrepresenting  Clarendon's  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Sir  George  Villiers's  ghost,  as  if  Clarendon  were  weakly 
credulous ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  Clarendon  only  says,  that 
the  story  was  upon  a  better  foundation  of  credit,  than  usually 
such  discourses  are  founded  upon ;  nay,  speaks  thus  of  the 
person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen  the  vision,  **  the  poor 
man,  t/Ae  had  been  at  all  waking \^^  which  Lord  Kames  has 
omitted.  He  added,  "  in  this  book  it  is  maintained  that  virtue  is 
natural  to  man,  and,  that  if  we  would  but  consult  our  own 
hearts,  we  should  be  virtuous.  Now  after  consulting  our  own 
hearts  all  we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we  find  how 
few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is  saying  a  thing  which  all  mankind 
know  not  to  be  true."  Boswell.  "  Is  not  modesty  natural  ?  " 
Johnson.  **I  cannot  say.  Sir,  as  we  find  no  people  quite  in 
a  state  of  nature ;  but  I  think  the  more  they  are  taught,  the 
more  modest  they  are.  The  French  are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  un- 
taught people ;  a  lady  there  will  spit  on  the  floor  and  rub  it 
with  her  foot.  What  I  gained  by  being  in  France  was,  learning 
to  be  better  satisfied  with  my  own  country.  Time  may  be 
employed  to  more  advantage  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four, 
almost  in  any  way  than  in  travelling ;  when  you  set  travelling 
against  mere  negation,  against  doing  nothing,  it  is  better  to  be 
sure  ;  but  how  much  more  would  a  young  man  improve  were 
he  to  study  during  those  years.  Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is 
wild,  and  must  run  after  women  and  bad  company,  it  is  better 
this  should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  his  return,  he  can  break  off 
such  connections,  and  begin  at  home  a  new  man,  with  a 
character  to  form,  and  acquaintances  to  make.  How  little 
does  travelling  supply  to  the  conversation  of  any  man  who 
has  travelled  ;    how  little  to  Beauclerk  ?  "     Boswell.  "  What 

say  you  to  Lord ?"     Johnson.  **  I  never  but  once  heard 

him  talk  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  that  was  of  a  large  serpent 
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in  one  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt."  Boswell.  "Well,  I 
happened  to  hear  him  tell  the  same  thing,  which  made  me 
mention  him." 

I  talked  of  a  country  life. — ^Johnson.  **  Were  I  to  live  in  the 
country,  I  would  not  devote  myself  to  the  acquisition  of  popu- 
larity ;  I  would  live  in  a  much  better  way,  much  more  happily ; 
I  would  have  my  time  at  my  own  command."  Boswell.  **  But, 
Sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be  at  a  distance  from  all  our 
literary  friends  ? "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  by  and  by  have 
enough  of  this  conversation,  which  now  delights  you  so 
much." 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordination,  he  was  at  all 
times  watchful  to  suppress  the  vulgar  cant  against  the  manners 
of  the  great ;  "  High  people,  Sir,  (said  he,)  are  the  best ;  take  a 
hundred  ladies  of  quality,  youll  find  them  better  wives,  better 
mothers,  more  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  pleasures  to  their 
children,  than  a  hundred  other  women.  Tradeswomen  (I 
mean  the  wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city,  who  are  worth  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  are  the  worst  creatures  upon 
the  earth,  grossly  ignorant,  and  thinking  viciousness  fashion- 
able. Farmers,  I  think,  are  often  worthless  fellows.  Few 
lords  will  cheat ;  and,  if  they  do,  they'll  be  ashamed  of  it : 
farmers  cheat  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it :  they  have  all  the 
sensual  vices  too  of  the  nobility,  with  cheating  into  the 
bargain.  There  is  as  much  fornication  and  adultery  amongst 
farmers  as  amongst  noblemen."  Boswell.  "The  notion  of 
the  world,  Sir,  however,  is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of 
quality  are  worse  than  those  in  lower  stations."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir,  the  licentiousness  of  one  woman  of  quality  makes 
more  noise  than  that  of  a  number  of  women  in  lower  stations ; 
then.  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  malignity  of  women  in  the 
city  against  women  of  quality,  which  will  make  them  believe 
any  thing  of  them,  such  as  that  they  call  their  coachmen  to  bed. 
No,  Sir,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  higher  in  rank,  the 
richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the  better  instructed,  and  the  more 
virtuous." 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  published  his  "  Letter  to 
Mr.  Dunning,  on  the  English  Particle ; "  Johnson  read  it,  and 
though  not  treated  in  it  with  sufficient  respect,  he  had  candour 
enough  to  say  to  Mr.  Seward,  "  Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition 
of  my   Dictionary,   I  would  adopt  severaP  of  Mr.  Home's 

}  In  Mr.  Horne  Toolce's  enlargement  of  that  "  Letter,**  which  he  has  since  published 
with  the  title  of  ""Eirca  irrcpoem;  or,  the  Diversions  ofPurley  ;**  he  mentions  this 
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etymologies ;  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory 
for  his  libel ;  he  has  too  much  literature  for  that." 

On  Saturday,  May  16,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
with  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  some 
others.  I  regret  very  feelingly  every  instance  of  my  remissness 
in  recording  his  memorabilia ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  condition 
of  humanity  (as  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk  once  observed  to 
me,  after  having  made  an  admirable  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  highly  applauded,  but  which  he  after- 
wards perceived  might  have  been  better  :)  "  that  we  are  more 
uneasy  from  thinking  of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of 
our  acquisitions."  This  is  an  unreasonable  mode  of  disturbing 
our  tranquillity,  and  should  be  corrected  ;  let  me  then  comfort 
myself  with  the  large  treasure  of  Johnson's  conversation  which 
I  have  preserved  for  my  own  enjoyment  and  that  of  the  world, 
and  let  me  exhibit  what  I  have  upon  each  occasion,  whether 
more  or  less,  whether  a  bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a 
diamond. 

He  said,  '*  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  life 
than  almost  any  man." 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  was  then  the 
common  topick  of  conversation.  It  was  asked  why  piling  their 
arms  was  insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of  such  consequence, 
when  it  seemed  to  be  a  circumstance  so  inconsiderable  in 
itself.  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  a  French  authour  says,  ^  11  y  a 
beaucoup  de  pueriliiks  dans  la  guerre,^  All  distinctions  are  trifles, 
because  great  things  can  seldom  occur,  and  those  distinctions 
are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage  would  as  willingly  have  his 
meat  sent  to  him  in  the  kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  table  here  :  as 
men  become  civilized,  various  modes  of  denoting  honourable 
preference  are  invented." 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the  similarity 
between  "  Rasselas  "  and  "  Candide : "  which  I  have  inserted 
in  its  proper  place,  when  considering  his  admirable  philoso- 
phical Romance.  He  said  "  Candide  "  he  thought  had  more 
power  in  it  than  any  thing  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

He  said,  "  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never  can  be  perfectly 
translated ;  so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in  the  numbers  and 
the  expression.  Francis  has  done  it  the  best ;  I'll  take  his, 
five  out  of  six,  against  them  all." 


compliment,  as  if  Dr.  Johnson  instead  ol several  of  bis  etymologies  bad  said  alL  His 
recollection  having  thus  magnified  it,  shows  how  ambitious  he  was  of  the  approbation  of  s« 
great  a  man. 
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On  Sunday,  May  17,  I  presented  to  him  Mr.  Fullarton,  of 
Fullarton,  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  so  much  in 
India,  to  whom  he  naturally  talked  of  travels,  as  Mr.  Brydone 
accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta.  He  said, 
"The  information  which  we  have  from  modem  travellers  is 
much  more  authentick  than  what  we  had  from  ancient 
travellers ;  ancient  travellers  guessed ;  modem  travellers 
measure.  The  Swiss  admit  that  there  is  but  one  errour  in 
Stanyan.  If  Brydone  were  more  attentive  to  his  Bible,  he 
would  be  a  good  traveller." 

He  said;  **  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator ;  he  possessed  the 
power  of  putting  the  State  in  motion ;  now  there  is  no  power, 
all  order  is  relaxed."  Boswell.  "Is  there  no  hope  of  a 
change  to  the  better  ? "  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  Sir,  when  we 
are  weary  of  this  relaxation.  So  the  City  of  London  will 
appoint  its  Mayors  again  by  seniority."  Boswell.  **  But  is 
not  that  taking  a  mere  chance  for  having  a  good  or  a  bad 
Mayor?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  but  the  evil  of  competition 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  worst  Mayor  that  can  come ;  besides, 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a  rabble 
will  be  right,  than  that  chance  will  be  right." 

On  Tuesday,  May  19,  I  was  to  set  out  for  Scotland  in  the 
evening.  He  was  engaged  to  dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Dilly's  ;  I 
waited  upon  him  to  remind  him  of  his  appointmient  and 
attend  him  thither;  he  gave  me  some  saluta^  counsel,  and 
recommended  vigorous  resolution  against  any  deviation  from 
moral  duty.  Boswell.  "But  you  would  not  have  me  to 
bind  myself  by  a  solemn  obligation?"  Johnson,  (much 
agitated)  "  What !  a  vow — O,  no.  Sir,  a  vow  is  a  horrible 
thing,  it  is  a  snare  for  sin.  The  man  who  cannot  go  to  heaven 
without  a  vow — may  go — *'  Here,  standing  erect,  in  the 
middle  of  his  library,  and  rolling  grand,  his  pause  was  truly  a 
curious  compound  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous ;  he  half- 
whistled  in  his  usual  way,  when  pleasant,  and  he  paused,  as  if 
checked  by  religious  awe. — Methought  he  would  have  added — 
to  Hell — but  was  restrained.  I  humoured  the  dilemma. 
"What !  Sir,  (said  I,)  */«  calum jusseris  ibitt*  alluding  to  his 
imitation  of  it, 

•  And  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  Hell  he  goes.' " 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his  noble  "  Imitation 
of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,"  a  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb 
spread^  in  his  description  of  the  young  Enthusiast  at  College : 
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"  Throogh  all  his  vems  the  fever  of  renown, 
Spreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown  ; 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread^ 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head." 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  spreads  to  bums^  but  for 
perfect  authenticity,  I  now  had  it  done  with  his  own  hand.^  I 
thought  this  alteration  not  only  cured  the  fault,  but  was  more 
poetical,  as  it  might  carry  an  allusion  to  the  shirt  by  which 
Hercules  was  inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet  comfortable  meeting  at  Mr.  Dilly's ;  nobody 
there  but  ourselves.  Mr.  Dilly  mentioned  somebody  having 
wished  that  Milton's  "Tractate  on  Education"  should  be 
printed  along  with  his  Poems  in  the  edition  of  the  English 
Poets  then  going  on.  Johnson.  '*  It  would  be  breaking  in 
upon  the  plan ;  but  would  be  of  no  great  consequence.  So 
far  as  it  would  be  any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Education 
in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of 
its  greatest  men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Milton's  plan  is  im- 
practicable, and  I  suppose  has  never  been  tried.  Locke's,  I 
fancy  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  imperfect ;  it 
gives  too  much  to  one  side,  and  too  little  to  the  other ;  it  gives 
too  little  to  literature. — I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  Watts ; 
but  my  materials  are  very  scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no  means 
his  best  works ;  I  cannot  praise  his  poetry  itself  highly ;  but  I 
can  praise  its  design." 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  assurances  of 
affectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25  th  of  May,  trom  Thorpe,  in  York- 
shire, one  of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Bosville,  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  my  having  passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unexpectedly, 
and  therefore  without  having  any  letters  of  introduction,  but 
that  I  had  been  honoured  with  civilities  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Simpson,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  and  Captain  Broadley,  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Militia ;  but  more  particularly  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gordon,  the  Chancellor,  who  first  received  me  with  great 
politeness  as  a  stranger,  and,  when  I  informed  him  who  I  was, 
entertained  me  at  his  house  with  the  most  flattering  attention  ; 
I  also  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  I  had  found  that  our 
worthy  friend,  Langton,  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  county 
town. 

1  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  made  the  correction,  is  deposited  by  me  in  the 
noble  library  to  which  it  relates,  and  to  which  I  have  presented  other  pieces  of  his 
handwriting. 
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"Langton  has  been  encamped  with  his  company  of  militia 
on  Warley-common  ;  I  spent  five  days  amongst  them ;  he  signal- 
ized himself  as  a  diligent  officer,  and  has  very  high  respect  in  the 
regiment.  He  presided  when  I  was  there  at  a  court-martial ;  he 
is  now  quartered  in  Hertfordshire ;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are 
in  Scotland.  Paoli  came  to  the  camp,  and  commended  the 
soldiers. 

"  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say,  my  health  is  not 
restored,  my  nights  are  restless  and  tedious.     The  best  night 
that  I  have  had  these  twenty  years  was  at  Fort-Augustus. 
"  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to  read. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'' 

"November  21,  1778." 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hussey,  who  had  been  some 
time  in  trade,  and  was  then  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, being  about  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Aleppo,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  which  he  accomplished,  Dr.  Johnson,  (who 
had  long  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him,)  honoured  him 
with  the  following  letter : 

"To  Mr.  John  Hussey. 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  HAVE  sent  you  the  *  Grammar,'  and  have  left  you  two 
books  more,  by  which  I  hope  to  be  remembered :  write  my 
name  in  them ;  we  may  perhaps  see  each  other  no  more,  you 
part  with  my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing  you 
return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt  you ;  let  no  bad 
example  seduce  you ;  let  the  blindness  of  Mahometans  confirm 
you  in  Christianity.     God  bless  you. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  December  29,  1778." 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  "  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy," 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he  always  considered  as  one  of 
his  literary  school.  Much  praise  indeed  is  due  to  those  excellent 
Discourses,  which  are  so  universally  admired,  and  for  which 
the  authour  received  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  a  gold  snuff- 
box, adorned  with  her  profile  in  bas  reliefs  set  in  diamonds ;  and 
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"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  June  18,  1778. 

"  MY   DEAR   SIR, 

♦  ♦  ♦  aft  aft  ♦ 

"  Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have  been  again  at  Lanark, 
and  have  had  more  conversation  with  Thomson's  sister.  It  is 
strange  that  Murdoch,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  should 
have  mistaken  his  mother's  maiden  name,  which  he  says  was 
Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name  of  his  grandmother  by 
the  mother's  side.  His  mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter,^  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Fogo,  a  small  proprietor  of  land. 
Thomson  had  one  brother,  whom  he  had  with  him  in  England 
as  his  amanuensis;  but  he  was, seized  with  a  consumption, 
and  having  returned  to  Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  air 
would  do  for  him,  died  young.  He  had  three  sisters,  one 
married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Strathaven ;  one 
to  Mr.  Craig,  father  of  the  ingenious  architect,  who  gave  the 
plan  of  the  New  Town  of  jEdinburgh ;  and  one  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Lanark.  He  was 
of  a  humane  and  benevolent  disposition;  not  only  sent 
valuable  presents  to  his  sisters,  but  a  yearly  allowance  in 
money,  and  was  always  wishing  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  do 
them  more  good.  Lord  Lyttelton's  observation,  that  *he 
loathed  much  to  write,'  was  very  true.  His  letters  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Thomson,  were  not  frequent,  and  in  one  of  them 
he  says,  *A11  my  friends  who  know  me,  know  how  backward  I 
am  to  write  letters ;  and  never  impute  the  negligence  of  my 
hand  to  the  coldness  of  my  heart'  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
last  letter  which  she  had  from  him  ;  she  never  heard  that  he 
had  any  intention  of  going  into  holy  orders.  From  this  late 
interview  with  his  sister,  I  think  much  more  favourably  of  him, 
as  I  hope  you  will.  I  am  eager  to  see  more  of  your  Prefaces  to 
the  Poets :  I  solace  myself  with  the  few  proof-sheets  which  I  have. 

"  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  '  Annals,' which  you 
will  please  to  return  to  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 
He  says,  *he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little  deeper;'  but  he 
may  be  proud  that  there  is  so  little  occasion  to  use  the  critical 
knife.     I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  and  affectionate, 
"humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

1  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  no  means  attentive  to  minute  accuracy  in  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets  ; "  for  notwithstanding  my  having  detected  this  mistake,  he  has  continued  it. 
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Mr,  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request,  to  favour  me 
nth  some  particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Warley-camp, 
irhere  this  gentleman  was  at  the  time  stationed  as  a  Captain 
n  the  Lincolnshire  miUtia.  I  shall  give  them  in  his  own 
7ords  in  a  letter  to  me. 

"It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778,  that  he  complied 
vith  my  invitation  to  come  down  to  the  Camp  at  Warley,  and 
le  staid  with  me  about  a  week ;  the  scene  appeared,  notwith- 
itanding  a  great  degree  of  ill  health  that  he  seemed  to  labour 
mder,  to  interest  and  amuse  him,  as  agreeing  with  the  dis- 
K>sition  that  I  believe  you  know  he  constantly  manifested 
owards  enquiring  into  subjects  of  the  military  kind.  He 
ate,  with  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  observe  the  pro- 
:eedings  of  a  regimental  court-martial,  that  happened  to  be 
;alled,  in  the  time  of  his  stay  with  us ;  and  one  night,  as  late 
IS  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  accompanied  the  Major  of  the  regiment 
n  going  what  are  styled  the  J^ounds^  where  he  might  observe 
he  forms  of  visiting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing  that  they  and 
heir  sentries  are  ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts. 
He  took  occasion  to  converse  at  times  on  military  topicks,  one 
n  particular,  that  I  see  the  mention  of,  in  your  *  Journal  of  a 
Four  to  the  Hebrides,'  which  lies  open  before  me,^  as  to 
^n-powder ;  which  he  spoke  of  to  the  same  effect,  in  part, 
:hat  you  relate. 

**  On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment  were  going  through 
:heir  exercise,  he  went  quite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  it,  and  watched  all  their  practices  attentively ; 
md,  when  he  came  away,  his  remark  was,  *  The  men  indeed  do 
load  their  musquets  and  fire  with  wonderful  celerity.'  He  was 
likewise  particular  in  requiring  to  know  what  was  the  weight  of 
the  musket  balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance  they  might 
be  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired  off. 

"In  walking  among  the  tents,  and  observing  the  difference 
between  those  of  the  officers  and  private  men,  he  said,  that  the 
superiority  of  accommodation  of  the  better  conditions  of  life, 
to  that  of  the  inferiour  ones,  was  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so 
distinct  a  view.  The  civilities  paid  to  him  in  the  camp  were,  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the  officers 
of  which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in  which  he  slept ; 
and  from  General  Hall,  who  very  courteously  invited  him  to 
dine  with  him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased  with 
his  entertainment,  and  the  civilities  he  received  on  the  part  of 

1  3rd  edit.  p.  zxi  (Aug.  28). 
VOL.  II.  I 
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the  General  ;^  the  attention  likewise  of  the  General's  aid-de- 
camp, Captain  Smith,  seemed  to  be  very  welcome  to  him,  as 
appeared  by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of  discourse 
together.  The  gentlemen  of  the  East- York  r^ment  likewise, 
on  being  informed  of  his  coming,  solicited  his  company  at 
dinner,  but  by  that  time  he  had  fixed  his  departure,  so  that 
he  could  not  comply  with  the  invitation.** 


To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

SIR, 

''I  HAVK  received  two  letters  from  you,  of  which  the 
second  complains  of  the  neglect  shown  to  the  first.  You  must 
not  tie  your  friends  to  such  punctual  correspondence.  You 
have  all  possible  assumnces  of  my  affection  and  esteem ;  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  need  of  reiterated  professions,  ^^'ien  it 
may  happen  that  I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or  comfort,  I 
hope  it  will  ne\*er  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect  you; 
but  >\>u  must  not  think  me  cruninal  or  add,  if  I  say  nothing 
when  1  have  nothing  to  say. 

**  Vou  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs.  Boswell  is  recovered ; 
and  I  congratubce  you  upon  the  probability  of  her  long  life. 
If  general  approbation  will  add  any  thing  to  your  enjoyment, 
I  can  tell  )x>u  that  I  have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  snan  whom 
evtry  body  likes.     I  think  life  has  little  more  to  give. 

^^ has  gone  to  his  n^iment    He  has  laid  down  bis  coach, 

and  talks  of  making  more  contractions  of  his  expence :  how  he 
will  succeed,  I  know  not  It  is  difficult  to  reform  a  household 
gradually ;  it  may  be  better  done  by  a  system  totally  new.  I 
am  afi:aid  he  has  always  something  to  hide.     When  we  pressed 

him  to  go  to ,  he  objected  the  necessity  of  attending  his 

na\'igation ;  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to  Aberdeen,  a  place  not 
much  nearer  his  navigation.     I   believe  he  cannot   bear  the 

thought  of  Hving  at  in  a  state  of  diminution ;  and  of 

appearing  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  sham  cf 
his  beams.  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I  told 
him  of  the  increasing  expence  of  a  growing  £unily,  seems  to 
have  struck  him.  He  certainly  had  gone  on  with  very  confused 
views,  and  we  have,  I  think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong; 
though,  with  the  common  deficience  of  advisers,  we  have  not 
shown  him  how  to  do  right 

'*  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain  your  imagin- 


1  ^liea  I  one  day  at  Cooit  cjitaessed  to  G«n«nd  HaH  my  sease  of  the  HoDoar  be  had 
V  frioxi,  he  polity  amsiMnd,  "  Str,  I  did  aoRsc^hooooE.'* 
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ation,  and  imagine  that  happiness,  such  as  life  admits,  may  be 
had  at  other  places  as  well  as  London.  Without  asserting 
Stoicism,^  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  our  business  to  exempt 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  from  the  power  of  external  things. 
There  is  but  one  solid  basis  of  happiness :  and  that  is,  Ae 
reasonable  hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  may  be  had  every 
where. 

"  I  do  not  blame  your  preference  of  London  to  other  places, 
for  it  is  really  to  be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free ;  but  few 
have  the  choice  of  their  place,  or  their  manner  of  Hfe ;  and 
mere  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter.  Mr.  Thrale  dis- 
likes the  times,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick ;  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  is  poor.  I  have  miserable  nights.  Nobody  is  well 
but  Mr.  Levett. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  July  3,  1778." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  difference  between  him 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan ;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  relate.  Their  reconciliation  was  communicated 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Strahan,  in  the  following  words  : 

"The  notes  I  shewed  you  that  past  between  him  and  me 
were  dated  in  March  last.  The  matter  lay  dormant  till  July 
27,  when  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

*To  William  Strahan,  Esq. 

*SIR, 

*  It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  continue  strangers  any 
longer.  You  can  never  by  persistency  make  wrong  right.  If 
I  resented  too  acrimoniously,  I  resented  only  to  yourself  No- 
body ever  saw  or  heard  what  I  wrote.  You  saw  that  my  anger 
was  over,  for  in  a  day  or  two  I  came  to  your  house.  I  have 
given  you  a  longer  time ;  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so  good 
use  of  it,  as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms  with.  Sir, 

*  Your,  &c 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

"  On  this  I  called  upon  him  :  and  he  has  since  dined  with  me." 

1  [I  suspect  that  thb  is  a  misprint,  and  that  Johnson  wrote  **  without  affecting 
Stoicbm  ;^— but  the  original  letter  being  burned  in  a  mass  of  papers  in  Scotland,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  my  conjecture  is  well  founded  ot  not  The  expression 
in  the  text,  however,  may  be  justified. — M.] 
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After  this  time,  the  same  friendship  as  formerly  continued 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Strahan.  My  friend  mentioned 
to  me  a  little  circumstance  of  his  attention,  which,  though  we 
may  smile  at  it,  must  be  allowed  to  have  its  foundation  in  a 
nice  and  true  knowledge  of  human  life.  "When  I  write  to 
Scotland  (said  he,)  I  employ  Strahan  to  frank  my  letters,  that  he 
may  have  the  consequence  of  appearing  a  Parliament-man 
among  his  countrymen." 

"To  Captain  Langton,^  Warley-camp. 

"dear  sir, 

"When  I  recollect  how  long  ago  I  was  received  with  so 
much  kindness  at  Warley  Common,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have 
not  made  some  enquiries  after  my  friends. 

"  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you  convict  ?  and  how 
did  you  punish  them  ?  When  are  you  to  be  cantoned  in  better 
habitations?  The  air  grows  cold,  and  the  ground  damp. 
Longer  stay  in  the  camp  cannot  be  without  much  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  common  men,  if  even  the  officers  can  escape. 

"  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  Dean  of  Carlisle ;  about  five 
hundred  a  year,  with  a  power  of  presenting  himself  to  some 
good  living.     He  is  provided  for. 

"  The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  commence  with  that  of  the 
parliament  Mr.  Banks  desires  to  be  admitted ;  he  will  be  a 
very  honourable  accession. 

"  Did  the  King  please  you  ?  The  Coxheath  men,  I  think, 
have  some  reason  to  complain :  Reynolds  says  your  camp  is 
better  than  theirs. 

"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter  this  weather. 
Take  care  of  your  own  health  :  and,  as  you  can,  of  your  men. 
Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen  whose 
notice  I  have  had,  and  whose  kindness  I  have  experienced. 

"I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

**  October  31,   1778." 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  i8th  of  August,  the  i8th  of  September, 
and  the  6th  of  November ;  informing  him  of  my  having  had 
another  son  born,  whom  I  had  called  James  ;  that  I  had  passed 
some  time  at  Auchinleck ;  that  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  now 

^  Dr.  Johnson  here  addresses^  bis  worthy  friend,  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  by  his  title  as 
Captain  of  the  Lincolnshire  militia,  in  which  he  has  since  been  most  deservedly  xaised  to 
the  rank  of  Major. 
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in  her  ninety-ninth  year,  was  as  fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and 
remembered  him  with  respect ;  and  that  his  mother  by  adoptioq, 
the  Comitess  of  Eglintoune,  had  said  to  me,  "  Tell  Mr.  Johnson 
I  love  him  exceedingly ; "  that  I  had  again  suffered  much  from 
bad  spirits ;  and  that  as  it  was  very  long  since  I  heard  from  him, 
I  was  not  a  little  uneasy. 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  friend  Dr.  Bumey> 
appears  from  the  following  letters : 

"To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Wheeler,  Oxford, 
"dear  sir, 

"Dr.  Burney,  who  brings  this  paper,  is  engaged  in  a 
History  of  Musick ;  and  having  been  told  by  Dr.  Markham  of 
some  MSS.  relating  to  his  subject,  which  are  in  the  Library  of 
your  College,  is  desirous  to  examine  them.  He  is  my  friend  ; 
and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  your  favour  and 
assistance  in  his  enquiry :  and  can  assure  you,  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  not  want  any  intervenient 
solicitation  to  obtain  the  kindness  of  one  who  loves  learning 
and  virtue  as  you  love  them. 

"  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer  with  the  hope 
of  paying  my  annual  visit  to  my  friends;  but  something  has 
obstructed  me  :  I  still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing  you. 
I  should  be  glad  of  a  little  literary  talk ;  and  glad  to  shew  >  ou, 
by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,  how  eagerly  I  love  it,  when  you 
talk  it. 

"I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"London,  November  2,  1778." 

"To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Edwards,  Oxford. 

"  sir, 

"The  bearer.  Dr.  Burney,  has  had  some  account  of  a 
Welsh  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  hopes 
to  gain  some  materials  for  his  History  of  Musick ;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  language,  is  at  a  loss  where  to  find  assistance. 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  you,  Sir,  can  help  him  through  his  diffi- 
cultiesi  and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to 
your  favour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of 
every  civility  that  can  be  shewn,  and  every  benefit  that  can  be 
conferred. 

"  But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  us  from  Greek.     What 
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comes  of  Xenophon  ?  If  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  pub- 
lishing the  book,  do  not  let  your  commentaries  be  lost ;  contrive 
that  they  may  be  published  somewhere.     I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  November  2,   1778." 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Bumey  great  kindness  and  friendly 
offices  from  both  of  these  gentlemen,  not  only  on  that  occasion, 
but  in  future  visits  to  the  university.  The  same  year  Dr.  John- 
^son  not  only  wrote  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Bumey's  youngest  son,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  the  college  of 
Winchester,  but  accompanied  him  when  he  went  thither. 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent  exertions  of  this 
great  and  good  man,  especially  when  we  consider  how  grievously 
he  was  afflicted  with  bad  health,  and  how  imcomfortable  his  home 
was  made  by  the  perpetual  jarring  of  those  whom  he  charitably 
accommodated  under  his  roof.  He  has  sometimes  suffered  me 
to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of  females,and  call  them  his  Seraglio. 
He  thus  mentions  them,  together  with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  ^  "Williams  hates  every  body ;  Levett 
hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love  Williams;  Desmoulins 
hates  them  both  ;  Poll  ^  loves  none  of  them." 


"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 


"  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  and  I  think  you 
have  some  reason  to  complain ;  however,  you  must  not  let  small 
things  disturb  you,  when  you  have  such  a  fine  addition  to  your 
happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and  I  hope  your  lad/s  health  restored 
by  bringing  him.  It  seems  very  probable  that  a  little  care  will 
now  restore  her  if  any  remains  of  her  complaints  are  left. 

"  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  letter,  to  be  gaining  ground 
at  Auchinleck,  an  incident  that  would  give  me  great  delight. 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

"When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or  perversion  of 
mind,  lays  hold  upon  you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by 
complaints,  but  exert  your  whole  care  to  hide  it;  by  endeavour- 
ing to  hide  it,  you  will  drive  it  away.     Be  always  busy. 

"  The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parliament;  we  talk  of  elect- 
ing Banks,  the  traveller;  he  will  be  a  reputable  member. 

1  VoL  ii  p.  38.  I  Miss  CarmichaeL 
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"IjSmgjbOD  has  been  encamped  with  his  company  of  milrtia 
00  Wadey-commoo ;  I  spent  five  days  amongst  them;  he  signal- 
ized himself  as  a  diligent  ofBcer^  and  has  very  hi^  respect  in  the 
regiment.  He  presided  when  I  was  there  at  a  oooit-martial;  he 
is  now  quartered  in  Hertfcmlshire ;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are 
in  Scotland.     Fadi  came  to  the  camp^  and  commeDded  the 


"  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say,  my  health  is  not 
restored,  my  nights  are  restless  and  tedious.     The  best  ni^lit 
that  I  have  had  these  twenty  years  was  at  Fort-Augustus. 
**  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to  read. 
**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  aUectionate, 

"'SiASf.   JOHHSaM.** 
Koffembcr  21,  ittSL" 


« 


About  this  time  Ae  Rev.  ^fr.  John  Hussey,  who  had  been  some 
time  in  trade,  and  was  then  a  dergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, being  about  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Aleppo,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  which  he  accomplished,  I>r.  Johnson,  (who 
had  long  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him,)  honoured  him 
widi  the  following  letter : 

"To  Mr.  John  Hussey. 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  HAVE  sent  you  the  *  Grammar,'  and  have  left  you  two 
booics  more,  by  which  I  hope  to  be  remembered:  write  my 
name  in  them ;  we  may  perhaps  see  each  other  no  more,  you 
part  with  my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I  d^pair  of  seeing  you 
return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt  you ;  let  no  bad 
example  seduce  you ;  let  the  blindness  of  Mahometans  confirm 
you  in  Christianity.     God  bless  you. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  afiectionate  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  DecembfT  29,  1778." 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  sadsfaction  at  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  "  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy," 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he  always  considered  as  one  of 
his  literary  schooL  Much  praise  indeed  is  due  to  those  excellent 
Discourses,  which  are  so  universally  admired,  and  for  which 
the  authour  received  fix>m  the  Empress  of  Russia  a  gold  snuff- 
box, adorned  with  her  profile  in  Ifas  reliefs  set  in  diamonds ;  and 
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containing  what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  are  written  with  her  Imperial  Majest/s  own  hand,  the 
following  words :  Four  le  Chevalier  Reynolds  en  temoignage  du 
contentement  que  fat  ressentie  d  la  lecture  de  ses  excel  lens  discours 
sur  la  peinture.^* 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  luminous  proof  that  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  in  all  its  faculties,  whether  memory,  judge- 
ment, or  imagination,  was  not  in  the  least  abated ;  for  this  year 
came  out  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  "  Prefaces,  biographical 
and  critical,  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  English  Poets,"* 
published  by  the  booksellers  of  London.  The  remaining  volumes 
came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The  Poets  were  selected  by  the 
several  booksellers  who  had  the  honorary  copy  right,  which  is 
still  preserved  among  them  by  mutual  compact,  notwithstanding 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  perpetuity  of 
Literary  Property.  We  have  his  own  authority,^  that  by  his 
recommendation  the  poems  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and 
Yalden,  were  added  to  the  collection.  Of  this  work  I  shall  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  I  wrote  to  him  on  several  topicks, 
and  mentioned  that  as  he  had  been  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to 
have  the  proof  sheets  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  had  written 
to  his  servant,  Francis,  to  take  care  of  them  for  me. 

"Mr.  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"my  dear  sir,  "Edinburgh,  Feb.  2,  1779. 

"Garrick's  death  is  a  striking  event;  not  that  we  should  be 
surprised  with  the  death  of  any  man,  who  has  lived  sixty-two 
years ;  ^  but  because  there  was  a  vivacity  in  our  late  celebrated 
friend,  which  drove  away  the  thoughts  of  death  from  any 
association  with  him,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  tenderly  affected 
with  his  departure ;  and  I  would  wish  to  hear  from  you  upon 
the  subject.  I  was  obliged  to  him  in  my  days  of  effervescence 
in  London,  when  poor  Derrick  was  my  governour ;  and  since 
that  time  I  received  many  civilities  from  him.  Do  you  re- 
member how  pleasing  it  was,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
at  Inverary,  upon  our  first  return  to  civilized  living  after  our 
Hebridean  journey.  I  shall  always  remember  him  with  aflfection 
as  well  as  admiration. 

1  Life  of  Watts. 

3  [On  Mr.  Garrick's  Monument  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  he  is  suid  to  have  died  "  aged  64 
years."  But  it  is  a  mistake,  and  Mr.  Boswell  is  perfectly  correct.  Garrick  was  baptised 
at  Hereford,  Feb.  28,  xjiS-i^,  and  died  at  his  house  in  London,  Jan.  ao,  1779.  The  in* 
accuracy  of  lapidary  inscriptions  is  well  known. — M.] 
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"  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of  January,  I  drank  coffee 
md  old  port,  and  had  solemn  conversation  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Falconer,  a  non-juring  bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy 
nan.  He  gave  two  toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I  drank  with 
:ordiality.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Flora  Macdonald.  I  sat 
ibout  four  hours  with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  been 
iving  in  the  last  century.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, 
;hough  faithful  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted 
>f  any  congk  cPklire^  since  the  Revolution ;  it  is  the  only  true 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  its  own  succession  of 
bishops.  For  as  to  the  episcopal  clergy  who  take  the  oaths  to  the 
present  government,  they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the  Church 
5f  England,  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  observed,  *  they  are  not 
Episcopals ;  for  they  are  under  no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot 
lave  authority  beyond  his  diocese.*  This  venerable  gentleman 
iid  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  laid  his 
lands  upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones.  We  had  a  good  deal 
)f  curious  literary  conversation,  particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas 
Ruddiman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  friendship. 

"Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  makes  one 
;mbrace  more  closely  a  valuable  friend.  My  dear  and  much 
espected  Sir,  may  God  preserve  you  long  in  this  world  while  I 
im  in  it. 

"  I  am  ever, 

"  Your  much  obliged, 
**  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

On  the  23d  of  February,  I  wrote  to  him  again,  complaining 
)f  his  silence,  as  I  had  heard  he  was  ill,  and  had  written  to  Mr. 
rhrale  for  information  concerning  him  ;  and  I  announced  my 
ntention  of  soon  being  again  in  London. 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"  Why  should  you  take  such  delight  to  make  a  bustle,  to 
vrite  to  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  am  negligent,  and  to  Francis  to  do 
vhat  is  so  very  unnecessary  ?  Thrale,  you  may  be  sure,  cared 
lot  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare  Francis  the  trouble,  by  ordering 
L  set  both  of  the  Lives  and  Poets  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,^  in  ac- 
:nowledgement  of  her  marmalade.  Persuade  her  to  accept  them, 
md  accept  them  kindly.     If  I  thought  she  would  receive  them 

1  He  sent  a  set  elegantly  bound  and  gilt,  which  was  received  as  a  very  handsome 
jresent. 

I  2 
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scornfully,  I  would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  who,  I  hope,  has 
yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will  to  me. 

"  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes,  to  some  other 
friends,  to  Lord  Hailes  first.  His  second  volume  lies  by  my 
bed-side;  a  book  surely  of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just  thinker 
of  great  delight.  Write  me  word  to  whom  I  shall  send  besides ; 
would  it  please  Lx)rd  Auchinleck?  Mrs.  Thrale  waits  in  the 
^oach. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

*»March  13,   1779."  "Sam.   JohNSON." 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  London,  where  I 
arrived  on  Monday,  March  15,  and  next  morning  at  a  late 
hour,  found  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  over  his  tea,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a  clergyman,  who  had  come  to 
submit  some  poetical  pieces  to  his  revision.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  number  and  variety  of  writers,  some  of  them  even 
unknown  to  him,  prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look  over 
their  works,  and  suggest  corrections  and  improvements.  My 
arrival  interrupted  for  a  little  while  the  important  business  of 
this  true  representative  of  Bayes;  upon  its  being  resumed,  I 
found  that  the  subject  under  immediate  consideration  was 
a  translation,  yet  in  manuscript,  of  the  Carmen  Suulare  of 
Horace,  which  had  this  year  been  set  to  musick,  and  performed 
as  a  publick  entertainment  in  London,  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
Monsieur  Philidor  and  Signor  Baretti.  When  Johnson  had 
done  reading,  the  authour  asked  him  bluntly,  "If  upon 
the  whole  it  was  a  good  translation  ?  "  Johnson,  whose  regard 
for  truth  was  uncommonly  strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  what  answer  to  make;  as  he  certainly  could  not 
honestly  commend  the  performance  :  with  exquisite  address  he 
evaded  the  question  thus,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be 
made  a  very  good  translation. "  Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour 
of  the  performance  was  affirmed,  and  yet  the  writer  was  not 
shocked.  A  printed  "  Ode  to  the  Warlike  Genius  of  Britain  " 
came  next  in  review ;  the  bard  was  a  lank  bony  figure,  with 
short  black  hair ;  he  was  writhing  himself  in  agitation,  while 
Johnson  read,  and  shewing  his  teeth  in  a  grin  of  earnestness, 
exclaimed  in  broken  sentences,  and  in  a  keen  sharp  tone,  "  Is 
that  poetry.  Sir? — Is  it  Pindar?"  Johnson.  **Why,  Sir, 
there  is  here  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry."  Then, 
turning  to  me,  the  poet  cried,  "  My  muse  has  not  been  long 
upon  the  town,  and  (pointing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles  under 
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the  hand  of  the  great  critick."  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure, 
asked  him,  "  Why  do  you  praise  Anson  ?'*  I  did  not  trouble 
him  by  asking  his  reason  for  this  question.  He  proceeded, 
"  Here  is  an  errour,  Sir ;  you  have  made  Genius  feminine." — 
"  Palpable,  Sir ;  (cried  the  enthusiast)  I  know  it.  But  (in  a 
lower  tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  with  which  her  Grace  was  pleased.  She  is  walking 
across  Coxheath,  in  the  military  uniform,  and  I  suppose  her  to 
be  the  Genius  of  Britain."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  giving  a 
reason  for  it ;  but  that  will  not  make  it  right.  You  may  have 
a  reason  why  two  and  two  should  make  five ;  but  they  will 
still  make  but  four." 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  the  course  of  the 
following  days,  such  it  seems  were  my  occupations,  or  such  my 
negligence,  that  I  have  preserved  no  memorial  of  his  conversa- 
tion till  Friday,  March  26,  when  I  visited  him.  He  said  he 
expected  to  be  attacked  on  account  of  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  "  However  (said  he)  I  would  rather  be  attacked  than 
unnoticed.  For  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  authour  is 
to  be  silent  as  to  his  works.  An  assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad 
thing ;  but  starving  it  is  still  worse  ;  an  assault  may  be  unsuc- 
cessful, you  may  have  more  men  killed  than  you  kill ;  but  if 
you  starve  the  town,  you  are  sure  of  victory." 

Talking  of  a  friend  of  ours  associating  with  persons  of  very 
discordant  principles  and  characters;  I  said  he  was  a  very 
universal  man,  quite  a  man  of  the  world.  Johnson.  **  Yes, 
Sir ;  but  one  may  be  so  much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  to  be 
nothing  in  the  world.     I  remember  a  passage  in  Goldsmith's 

*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough  to 
expunge  :  *  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for  nothing.' " 
BoswELL.  "That  was  a  fine  passage."  Johnson.  "Ycs^ 
Sir :  there  was  another  fine  passage  too,  which  he  struck  out ; 

*  When  I  was  a  young  man,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself, 
I  was  perpetually  starting  new  propositions.  But  I  soon  gave 
this  over ;  for,  I  found  that  generally  what  was  new  was  false.'"  ^ 
I  said  I  did  not  like  to  sit  with  people  of  whom  I  had  not  a 
good  opinion.  Johnson.  "  But  you  must  not  indulge  your 
delicacy  too  much ;  or  you  will  be  a  t^te-a-tete  man  all  your  Ufe/' 

During    my    stay  in   London    this   spring,    I   find   I   was 

1  [Dr.  Bumey,  in  a  note  introduced  in  a  former  page,  has  mentioned  this  circumstance, 
concerning  Goldsmith,  as  communicated  to  him  bv  Dr.  Johnson  ;  not  recollecting  that  it 
occurred  here.  His  remark,  however,  is  not  wholly  superfluous,  as  it  ascertains  that  the 
words  which  Goldsmith  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  character  in  **  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Johnson,  he  afterwards  expunged,  related, 
like  many  other  passages  in  his  Novel,  to  himself.— M.] 
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unaccountably  negligent  in  preserving  Johnson's  sayings,  more 
so  than  at  any  time  when  I  was  happy  enough  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  his  wisdom  and  wit.  There  is  no  help 
for  it  now.  I  must  content  myself  with  presenting  such  scraps 
as  I  have.  But  I  am  nevertheless  ashamed  and  vexed  to  think 
how  much  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  was  a  bad 
crop  this  year  ;  but  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  careful  in  gather- 
ing it  in.  I,  therefore,  in  some  instances,  can  only  exhibit  a  few 
detached  fragments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the  authour  of  the 
celebrated  letters  signed  Junius  \  he  said,  "  I  should  have 
believed  Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I  know  no  man  but 
Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these  letters;  but  Burke 
spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case  would  have  been 
different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  authour ;  a  man  so 
questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous  publication,  may  think  he  has 
a  right  to  deny  it" 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  been 
honoured  with  extraordinary  attention  in  his  own  country,  by 
having  had  an  exception  made  in  his  favour  in  an  Irish  Act  of 
Parliament  concerning  insolvent  debtors.  "  Thus  to  be  singled 
out  (said  he)  by  a  legislature,  as  an  object  of  publick  consider- 
ation and  kindness,  is  a  proof  of  no  common  merit." 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday,  March  29,  at  breakfast,  he  main- 
tained that  a  father  had  no  right  to  controul  the  inclinations  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  when  I  visited  him,  and  confessed 
an  excess  of  which  I  had  very  seldom  been  guilty ;  that  I  had 
spent  a  whole  night  in  playing  at  cards,  and  that  I  could  not 
look  back  on  it  with  satisfaction :  instead  of  a  harsh  animadver- 
sion, he  mildly  said,  **  Alas,  Sir,  on  how  few  things  can  we  look 
back  with  satisfaction." 

On  Thursday,  April  i,  he  commended  one  of  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  for  a  "  dogged  veracity.'*  ^  He  said  too,  "  London 
is  nothing  to  some  people;  but  to  a  man  whose  pleasure  is 
intellectual,  London  is  the  place.  And  there  is  no  place  where 
economy  can  be  so  well  practised  as  in  London :  more  can  be 
had  here  for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than  any  where  else. 
You  cannot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a  small  place ;  you 
must  make  an  uniform  appearance.  Here  a  lady  may  have 
well-furnished  apartments,  and  elegant  dress,  without  any  meat 
in  her  kitchen." 

1  See  p.  136. 
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I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how  much  ease  and 
coolness  he  could  write  or  talk  to  a  friend,  exhorting  him  not 
to  suppose  that  happiness  was  not  to  be  found  as  well  in  other 
places  as  in  London ;  when  he  himself  was  at  all  times  sensible 
of  its  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
The  truth  is,  that  by  those  who  from  sagacity,  attention,  and 
experience,  have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London,  its  pre- 
eminence over  every  other  place,  not  only  for  variety  of 
enjoyment,  but  for  comfort,  will  be  felt  with  a  philosophical 
exultation.  The  freedom  from  remark  and  petty  censure, 
with  which  life  may  be  passed  there,  is  a  circumstance  which  a 
man  who  knows  the  teazing  restraint  of  a  narrow  circle  must 
relish  highly.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  orderly  and  amiable  domes- 
tick  habits  might  make  the  eye  of  observation  less  irksome  to 
him  than  to  most  men,  said  once  very  pleasantly,  in  my 
hearing,  "Though  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I 
should  not  like  to  live  there ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  so 
much  upon  my  good  behaviour^*  In  London,  a  man  may  live 
in  splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugal  retirement  at 
another,  without  animadversion.  There,  and  there  alone,  a 
man's  own  house  is  truly  his  castle^  in  which  he  can  be  in 
perfect  safety  from  intrusion  whenever  he  pleases.  I  never 
shall  forget  how  well  this  was  expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr. 
Meynell :  "  The  chief  advantage  of  London  (said  he)  is  that  a 
man  is  always  so  near  his  burrow, ^^ 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances,  **  He  is  very  fit  for 
a  travelling  governour.  He  knows  French  very  well.  He  is  a 
man  of  good  principles  ;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  that  a 
young  gentleman  should  catch  his  manner ;  for  it  is  so  very 
bad,  that  it  must  be  avoided.  In  that  respect  he  would  be 
like  the  drunken  Helot." 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson  said  of  the 
same  person,  "  Sir,  he  has  the  most  inverted  understanding  of 
any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known." 

On  Friday,  April  2,  being  Good-Friday,  I  visited  him  in  the 
morning  as  usual ;  and  finding  that  we  insensibly  fell  into  a 
train  of  ridicule  upon  the  foibles  of  one  of  our  friends,  a  very 
worthy  man,  I,  by  way  of  a  check,  quoted  some  good  admoni- 
tion from  **The  Government  of  the  Tongue,"  that  very  pious 
book.  It  happened  also  remarkably  enough,  that  the  subject 
of  the  sermon  preached  to  us  to-day  by  Dr.  Burrows,  the  rector 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  was  the  certainty  that  at  the  last  day  we 
must  give  an  account  of  "  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ; "  and 
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iuuonj^st  various  acts  of  culpability  he  mentioned  evil-speaking. 
As  wo  were  moving  slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  church, 
lohnson  jogged  my  elbow,  and  said,  "Did  you  attend  to  the 
sermon  ?  '* — "  Yes,  Sir,  (said  I,)  it  was  very  applicable  to  «j." 
lie,  hi>wevcr,  stood  upon  the  defensive.  "Why,  Sir,  the  sense 
oi  riilicule  is  given  us,  and  may  be  lawfully  used.  The  authour 
o(  *  Ihe  Government  of  the  Tongue'  would  have  us  treat  all 
men  alike.'' 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening  service,  he 
eiuleavoured  to  employ  himself  earnestly  in  devotional  exercise ; 
ai\<l,  as  he  has  mentioned  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  ^ 
v;ave  me  "  Z<f  Ftnskes  de  Faschaly^  that  I  might  not  interrupt 
him,  I  preserve  the  book  with  reverence.  His  presenting  it 
to  uie  is  nuuked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  I  have  found 
in  it  a  truly  divine  unction.  We  went  to  church  again  in  the 
a  I  te  I  noon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  I  visited  him  at  night,  and  found  him 
s.tdng  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  with  her,  and  one  whom  he 
i.terwards  told  me  was  a  natural  son^  of  the  second  Lord 
-^^  uthwell.  The  table  had  a  singular  appearance,  being  covered 
^,  irh  a  lielcrogeneous  assemblage  of  oysters  and  porter  for  his 
.>injKiny,  and  tea  for  himself.  I  mentioned  my  having  heard 
an  eminent  physician,  who  was  himself  a  Christian,  argue  in 
i.ivour  of  universal  toleration,  and  maintain,  that  no  man 
^ ould  be  hurt  by  another  mans  differing  from  him  in  opinion. 
loHNSON.  "Sir,  you  are  to  a  certain  degree  hurt  by  knowing 
;iiat  even  one  man  does  not  believe." 

On  Easter-day,  after  solemn  service  at  St  Paul's,  I  dined 
with  him :  Mr.  Allen  the  printer  wxts  also  his  guest.  He  was 
uncommonly  silent ;  and  I  have  not  written  down  any  thing, 
except  a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the  sanction  of  his 
.:ifle.\ible  veracity,  may  be  received  as  a  striking  instance  of 
Suman  insensibility  and  inconsideration.  As  he  was  passing 
*>y  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning  an  eel  aUve,  he  heard  him 
•'curse  it,  because  it  would  not  lye  stiil.' 

Oi^  \\'evlnei>day,  April  7,  I  dined  >vith  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Kcvnolds  &  1  ha\-e  not  marked  what  company  was  there. 
\>iu^son  harangued  upon  the  qualities  of  different  liquors ;  and 
j^vkc  with  great  contempt  of  claret,  as  so  weak,  that  ''a  man 
^tjold  be  drowned  by  it  before  it  made  him  drank."  He  was 
a\.led  to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might  jndgie^  not 

•^  Sir  J^ckiM  Rvywkb.— M.] 
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from  recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  but  from  immediate 
sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Poor  stuff!  No,  Sir, 
claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys  ;  port  for  men ;  but  he  who  aspires 
to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandy.  In  the  first  place, 
the  flavour  of  brandy  is  most  grateful  to  the  palate  ;  and  then 
brandy  will  do  soonest  for  a  man  what  drinking  can  do  for  him. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  who  are  able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is 
a  power  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  attained.  And  yet, 
(proceeded  he)  as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable  part,  I 
know  not  but  fruition  comes  too  quick  by  brandy.  Florence 
wine  I  think  the  worst ;  it  is  wine  only  to  the  eye ;  it  is  wine 
neither  while  you  are  drinking  it,  nor  aiter  you  have  drunk  it ; 
it  neither  pleases  the  taste,  nor  exhilarates  the  spirits."  I 
reminded  him  how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to  drink  wine 
together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted ;  and  how  I  used  to 
have  a  head-ache  after  sitting  up  with  him.  He  did  not  like  to 
have  this  recalled,  or,  perhaps,  thinking  that  I  boasted  im- 
properly, resolved  to  have  a  witty  stroke  at  me ;  "  Nay,  Sir,  it 
was  not  the  wine  that  made  your  head  ache,  but  the  sense  that 
I  put  into  it"  Bos  WELL.  "  What,  Sir !  will  sense  make  the 
head  ache  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  (with  a  smile)  when  it  is 
not  used  to  it."  No  man  who  has  a  true  relish  of  pleasantry 
could  be  offended  at  this;  especially  iS  Johnson  in  a  long 
intimacy  had  given  him  repeated  proofs  of  his  regard  and  good 
estimation.  I  used  to  say,  that  as  he  had  given  me  a  thousand 
pounds  in  praise,  he  had  a  good  right  now  and  then  to  take  a 
guinea  from  me. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Allan 
Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Graham  and  some  other  company.  We 
talked  of  Shakspeare's  witches.  Johnson.  "They  are  beings 
of  his  own  creation ;  they  are  a  compound  of  malignity  and 
meanness,  without  any  abilities :  and  are  quite  different  from 
the  Italian  magician.  King  James  says  in  his  '  Dsemonology ' 
*  Magicians  command  the  devils :  witches  are  their  servants.' 
The  Italian  magicians  are  elegant  beings.'*  Ramsay.  "  Opera 
witches,  not  Drury-lane  witches." — Johnson  observed,  that 
abilities  might  be  employed  in  a  narrow  sphere,  as  in  getting 
money,  which  he  said  he  believed  no  man  could  do,  without 
vigorous  parts,  though  concentrated  to  a  point.  Ramsay. 
"  Yes,  like  a  strong  horse  in  a  mill ;  he  pulls  better." 

Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beauty  of  Lochlomond, 
on  the  banks  of  which  is  his  family  seat,  complained  of  the 
climate,  and  said  he  could  not  bear  it    Johnson.  "Nay,  my 
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Lord,  don't  talk  so:  you  may  bear  it  well  enough.  Your 
ancestors  have  borne  it  more  years  than  I  can  tell."  This  was 
a  handsome  compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the  House  ot 
Montrose.  His  Lordship  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  had  only 
affected  to  complain  of  the  climate ;  lest,  if  he  had  spoken  as 
favourably  of  his  country  as  he  really  thought,  Dr.  Johnson 
might  have  attacked  it.  Johnson  was  very  courteous  to  Lady 
Margaret  Macdonald.  "  Madam,  (said  he,)  when  I  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  I  heard  of  the  people  running  to  take  the  stones 
off  the  road,  lest  Lady  Margaret's  horse  should  stumble." 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.  Drummond  at  Naples  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talents ;  and  added,  that  he  had  a  great 
love  of  liberty.  Johnson.  "He  is ^^««^,  my  Lord;  (looking 
to  his  Lordship  with  an  arch  smile)  all  boys  love  liberty,  till 
experience  convinces  them  they  are  not  so  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves as  they  imagined.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  own 
liberty ;  we  would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get ;  but  we 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others :  for  in  proportion  as 
we  take,  others  must  lose.  I  believe  we  hardly  wish  that  the 
mob  should  have  liberty  to  govern  us.  When  that  was  the 
case  some  time  ago,  no  man  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  candles 
in  his  windows."  Ramsay.  "The  result  is,  that  order  is 
better  than  confusion."  Johnson.  "  The  result  is,  that  order 
cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination." 

On  Friday,  April  16,  I  had  been  present  at  the  trial  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Hackman,  who,  in  a  fit  of  frantick  jealous 
love,  had  shot  Miss  Ray,  the  favourite  of  a  nobleman.  Johnson, 
in  whose  company  I  dined  to  day  with  some  other  friends,  was 
much  interested  by  my  account  of  what  passed,  and  particularly 
with  his  prayer  for  the  mercy  of  heaven.  He  said,  in  a  solemn 
fervid  tone,  "  I  hope  he  shall  find  mercy." 

This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  between  Johnson  and 
Beauclerk,  which  having  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think 
it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  misrepresentation,  to 
give  a  minute  account  of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued,  as  Judge  Blackstone 
had  done,  that  his  being  furnished  with  two  pistols  was  a  proof 
that  he  meant  to  shoot  two  persons.  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  "  No ; 
for  that  every  wise  man  who  intended  to  shoot  himself,  took 
two  pistols,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  doing  it  at  once.     Lord 

's  cook  shot  himself  with  one  pistol,  and  lived  ten  days  in 

great  agony.     Mr. ,  who  loved  buttered  muffins,  but  durst 

not  eat  them  because  they  disagreed  with  his  stomach,  resolved 
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to  shoot  himself;  and  then  he  eat  three  buttered  muffins  for 
breakfast,  before  shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  should  not 
be  troubled  with  indigestion ;  he  had  two  charged  pistols ;  one 
was  found  lying  charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he  had 
shot  himself  with  the  other." — "  Well,  (said  Johnson,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,)  you  see  here  one  pistol  was  sufficient."  Beau- 
clerk  replied  smartly,  "  Because  it  happened  to  kill  him."  And 
either  then  or  a  very  little  afterwards,  being  piqued  at  Johnson's 
triumphant  remark,  added,  "  This  is  what  you  don't  know,  and 
I  do."  There  was  then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute ;  and  some 
minutes  intervened,  during  which,  dinner  and  the  glass  went 
on  cheerfully ;  when  Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  exclaimed, 
"Mr.  Beauclerk,  how  came  you  to  talk  so  petulantly  to  me,  as 
*  This  is  what  you  doA't  know,  but  what  I  know  ? '  One  thing 
/  know,  which  you  don't  seem  to  know,  that  you  are  very 
uncivil."  Beauclerk.  **  Because  you  began  by  being  uncivil, 
(which  you  always  are.)"  The  words  in  parentheses  were,  I 
believe,  not  heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Here  again  there  was  a 
cessation  of  arms.  Johnson  told  me,  that  the  reason  why  he 
waited  at  first  some  time  without  taking  any  notice  of  what 
Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  was  because  he  was  thinking  whether  be  • 
should  resent  it.  But  when  he  considered  that  there  were 
present  a  young  Lord  and  an  eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the 
world  with  whom  he  had  never  dined  before,  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  they  might  think  they  had  a  right  to  take  such 
liberties  with  him  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  he 
would  not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  "  that  he  would  not  appear  a 
coward."  A  little  while  after  this,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  violence  of  Hackman's  temper.  Johnson  then  said,  "  It 
was  his  business  to  command  his  temper,  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Beauclerk,  should  have  done  some  time  ago."  Beauclerk. 
**  I  should  learn  of  you^  Sir."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  given 
me  opportunities  enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  myour 
company.  No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with  contempt." 
Beauclerk.  (with  a  polite  inclination  towards  Johnson) 
"  Sir,  you  have  known  me  twenty  years,  and  however  I  may 
have  treated  others,  you  may  be  sure  I  could  never  treat  you 
with  contempt."  Johnson.  "Sir,  you  have  said  more  than 
was  necessary."  Thus  it  ended ;  and  Beauclerk's  coach  not 
having  come  for  him  till  very  late,  Dr.  Johnson  and  another 
gentleman  sat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  gone ;  and  he  and  I  dined  at  Beauclerk's  on  the 
Saturday  se'nnight  following. 
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After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect  the  following 
particulars  of  his  conversation : 

"  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learning ;  for 
that  is  a  sure  good.  I  would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English 
book  which  happens  to  engage  his  attention ;  because  you 
have  done  a  great  deal,  when  you  have  brought  him  to  have 
entertainment  from  a  book.    He'll  get  better  books  afterwards." 

**  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line  of  his  projected 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  groped  for  materials  ;  and 
thought  of  it,  till  he  had  exhausted  his  mind.  Thus  it  sometimes 
happens  that  men  entangle  themselves  in  their  own  schemes." 

"To  be  contradicted,  in  order  to  force  you  to  talk  is  mighty 
unpleasing.     You  shine^  indeed  ;  but  it  is  by  being  ground,^* 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure  among  the  Literati 
of  his  time  (Mr.  Fitzherbert,)  he  said,  "  What  eminence  he  had 
was  by  a  felicity  of  manner :  he  had  no  more  learning  than 
what  he  could  not  help." 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's, 
with  Sir  Joshua  Regnolds,  Mr.  Jones  (afterwards  Sir  William,) 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Paradise,  and  Dr.  Higgins. 
I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a 
man  who  had  no  friend.  Johnson.  "  I  believe  he  is  right. 
Sir.  Oi  ^iXot,  ov  «^tA,os — He  had  friends,  but  no  friend.^ 
Garrick  was  so  diffused,  he  had  no  man  to  whom  he  wished  to 
unbosom  himself.  He  found  people  always  ready  to  applaud 
him,  and  that  always  for  the  same  thing :  so  he  saw  life  with 
great  uniformity."  I  took  upon  me,  for  once,  to  fight  with 
Goliath's  weapons,  and  play  the  sophist. — Garrick  did  not  need 
a  friend,  as  he  got  from  every  body  all  he  wanted.  What  is  a 
friend  ?  One  who  supports  you  and  comforts  you,  while  others 
do  not.  Friendship,  you  know.  Sir,  is  the  cordial  drop,  *  to 
make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down:'  but  if  the 
draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  that  drop."  Johnson.  "  Many  men  would  not  be  content 
to  live  so.  I  hope  I  should  not.  They  would  wish  to  have 
an  intimate  friend,  with  whom  they  might  compare  minds,  and 
cherish  private  virtues."  One  of  the  company  mentioned  Lord 
Chesterfield,  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend.  Johnson.  "  There 
were  more  materials  to  make  friendship  in  Garrick,  had  he  not 
been  so  diffused."  Boswell.  "  Garrick  was  pure  gold,  but 
beat  out  to  thin  leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinsel."  Johnson. 
"Garrick  was  a  very  good  man,  the  cheer fulest  man  of  his 

1  See  p.  908,  and  voL  L  p.  txu 
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age ;  a  decent  liver  in  a  profession  which  is  supposed  to  give 
indulgence  to  licentiousness ;  and  a  man  who  gave  away,  freely, 
money  acquired  by  himself.  He  began  the  world  with  a  great 
hunger  for  money ;  the  son  of  a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in  a 
family  whose  study  was  to  make  four-pence  do  as  much  as  others 
made  four-pence  halfjpenny  do.  But,  when  he  had  got  money, 
he  was  very  liberal"  I  presumed  to  animadvert  on  his  eulogy  on 
Garrick,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  "  You  say.  Sir,  his  death 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations."  Johnson.  "  I  could  not  have 
said  more  nor  less.  It  is  the  truth ;  eclipsed^  not  extinguished ; 
and  his  death  did  eclipse ;  it  was  like  a  storm."  Boswell. 
"  But  why  nations  ?  Did  his  gaiety  extend  further  than  his 
own  nation?"  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  some  exaggeration  must 
be  allowed.  Besides,  nations  may  be  said — if  we  allow  the 
Scotch  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have  gaiety, — which  they  have 
not  You  are  an  exception,  though.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us 
candidly  admit  that  there  is  one  Scotchman  who  is  cheerfuL" 
Beauclerk.  "But  he  is  a  very  unnatural  Scotchman."  I, 
however,  continued  to  think  the  compliment  to  Garrick  hyper- 
bolically  untrue.  His  acting  had  ceased  sometime  before  his 
death ;  at  any  rate  he  had  acted  in  Ireland  but  a  short  time,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  never  in  Scotland.  I  objected 
also  to  what  appears  an  anticlimax  of  praise,  when  contrasted 
with  the  preceding  panegyrick, — "  and  diminished  the  publick 
stock  of  harmless  pleasure  ! " — **  Is  not  harmhss  pleasure 
very  tame?"  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  harmless  pleasure  is  the 
highest  praise.  Pleasure  is  a  word  of  dubious  import ;  pleasure 
is  in  general  dangerous,  and  pernicious  to  virtue ;  to  be  able 
therefore  to  furnish  pleasure  that  is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and 
unalloyed,  is  as  great  a  power  as  man  can  possess."  This 
was,  perhaps,  as  ingenious  a  defence  as  could  be  made ;  still, 
however,  I  was  not  satisfied. 

A  celebrated  wit  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  One  may  say  of 
him  as  was  said  of  a  French  wit,  Ilria  de  V esprit  que  contreDieu. 
I  have  been  several  times  in  company  with  him,  but  never  per- 
ceived any  strong  power  of  wit.  He  produces  a  general  effect 
by  various  means ;  he  has  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay 
voice.  Besides,  his  trade  is  wit.  It  would  be  as  wild  in  him 
to  come  into  company  without  merriment,  as  for  a  highwayman 
to  take  the  road  without  his  pistols." 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said,  **  Drinking  may 
be  practised  with  great  prudence ;  a  man  who  exposes  himself 
when  he  is  intoxicated,  has  not  the  art  of  getting  drunk;  a 
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sober  man  who  happens  occasionally  to  get  drunk,  readily 
enough  goes  into  a  new  company,  which  a  man  who  has  been 
drinking  should  never  do.  Such  a  man  will  undertake  any 
thing  ;  he  is  without  skill  in  inebriation.  I  used  to  slink  home 
when  I  had  drunk  too  much.  A  man  accustomed  to  self- 
examination  will  be  conscious  when  he  is  drunk,  though  an 
habitual  drunkard  will  not  be  conscious  of  it.  I  knew  a 
physician,  who  for  twenty  years  was  not  sober;  yet  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  he  wrote  upon  fevers,  he  appealed  to  Garrick 
and  me  for  his  vindication  from  a  charge  of  drunkenness.  A 
bookseller  (naming  him)  who  got  a  large  fortune  by  trade,  was 
so  habitually  and  equably  drunk,  that  his  most  intimate  friends 
never  perceived  that  he  was  more  sober  at  one  time  than 
another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irregular  practisers  in 
physick,  he  said,  "  Taylor  ^  was  the  most  ignorant  man  I  ever 
knew,  but  sprightly :  Ward,  the  dullest.  Taylor  challenged  me 
once  to  talk  Latin  with  him ;  (laughing.)  I  quoted  some  of 
Horace,  which  he  took  to  be  a  part  of  my  own  speech.  He 
said  a  few  words  well  enough."  Beauclerk.  "  I  remember. 
Sir,  you  said,  that  Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far  impudence 
could  carry  ignorance." — Mr.  Beauclerk  was  very  entertaining 
this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of  short  stories  in  a  lively 
elegant  manner,  and  with  that  air  of  tlu  world  which  has  I 
know  not  what  impressive  effect,  as  if  there  were  something 
more  than  is  expressed,  or  than  perhaps  we  could  perfectly 
understand.  As  Johnson  and  I  accompanied  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  his  coach,  Johnson  said,  "  There  is  in  Beauclerk 
a  predominance  ovei*  his  company,  that  one  does  not  like.  But 
he  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in  the  world,  that  he  has  a 
short  story  on  every  occasion ;  he  is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is 
never  exhausted." 

Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss  Reynolds's,  Sir 
Joshua's  sister.  I  mentioned  that  an  eminent  friend  of  cur's, 
talking  of  the  common  remark,  that  affection  descends,  said, 
that  "  this  was  wisely  contrived  for  the  preservation  of  man- 
kind ;  for  which  it  was  not  so  necessary  that  there  should  be 
affection  from  children  to  parents,  as  from  parents  to  children ; 
nay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that  view  though  children 
should  at  a  certain  age  eat  their  parents."  Johnson.  "But, 
Sir,  if  this  were  known  generally  to  be  the  case,  parents  would 
not  have  affection  for  children."    Boswell.  "True,  Sir,    for 

^  [The  Chevalier  Taylor,  the  celebrated  Oculist— M.] 
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it  is  in  expectation  of  a  return  that  parents  are  so  attentive  to 
their  children ;  and  I  know  a  very  pretty  instance  of  a  little  girl 
of  whom  her  father  was  very  fond,  who  once  when  he  was  in  a 
melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  persuaded  him  to  rise  in 
good  humour  by  saying,  *  My  dear  papa,  please  to  get  up,  and 
let  me  help  you  on  with  your  clothes,  that  I  may  learn  to  do  it 
when  you  are  an  old  man,' " 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred,  which  I  will 
not  suppress,  because  I  am  desirous  that  my  work  should  be,  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  the  strictest  truth,  an  antidote  to  the 
false  and  injurious  notions  of  his  character,  which  have  been 
given  by  others,  and  therefore  I  infuse  every  drop  of  genuine 
sweetness  into  my  biographical  cup. 

"  To  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  in  great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot,  and  obliged  to 
keep  my  bed,  so  am  prevented  from  having  the  pleasure  to  dine 
at  Mr.  Ramsay's  to-day,  which  is  very  hard;  and  my  spirits  are 
sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so  friendly  as  to  come  and  sit  an  hour 
with  me  in  the  evening.     I  am  ever 

"  Your  most  faithful, 

"  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

**  South  Audley-street, 

Monday,  April  26." 

"  To  Mr.  BoswELL. 
"  Mr.  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boswell,  and  will 
come  to  him." 
"Harley-street." 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  brought  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  their  conversation,  while 
they  sat  by  my  bedside,  was  the  most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain 
that  could  have  been  administered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain  information 
concerning  Pope  than  he  was  last  year,^  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord 
Marchmont,  a  present  of  those  volumes  of  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  which  were  at  this  time  published,  with  a  request  to 
have  permission  to  wait  on  him ;  and  his  Lordship,  who  had 
called  on  him  twice,  obligingly  appointed  Saturday,  the  first  of 
May,  for  receiving  us. 

1  See  p.  946  of  this  volume. 
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On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me  from  Streatham,  and 
after  drinking  chocolate  at  General  Paoli's,  in  South-Audley- 
street,  we  proceeded  to  Lord  Marchmont's  in  Curzon-street. 
His  Lordship  met  us  at  the  door  of  his  Hbrary,  and  with  great 
politeness  said  to  Johnson,  '*  I  am  not  going  to  make  an 
encomium  upon  myself^  by  telling  you  the  high  respect  I  have 
for  you^  Sir."  Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous;  and  the 
interview,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  during  which  the  Earl 
communicated  his  anecdotes  of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as  I 
could  have  wished.  When  we  came  out,  I  said  to  Johnson, 
that  considering  his  Lordship's  civility,  I  should  have  been 
vexed  if  he  had  again  failed  to  come.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  would 
rather  have  given  twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come."  I 
accompanied  him  to  Streatham,  where  we  dined,  and  returned 
to  town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dilly's ;  I 
pressed  him  this  day  for  his  opinion  on  the  passage  of  Parnell, 
concerning  which  I  had  in  vain  questioned  him  in  several 
letters,  and  at  length  obtained  it  in  due  form  of  law. 

Case  for  Dr.  Johnson's  Opinion  ] 
3d  of  May,  1779. 

"  Parnbll,  in  his  *  Hermit,'  has  the  following  passage : 

'  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books  and  swains  report  it  right : 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone,  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew.)  * 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  y?rj/ supposed  that  the 
Hermit  knew  both  what  books  and  swains  reported  of  the 
world ;  yet  afterwards  said,  that  he  knew  it  by  swains 
alone  ?  " 

^^  I  think  it  an  inaccuracy, — He  nuntions  two  instructors  in 
the  first  line^  and  says  he  had  only  one  in  the  nextj^ 

This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

1  "I  do  not  (says  Mr.  Malone,)  see  any  difficulty  in  thia  passage,  and  wonder  that 
Dr.  Johnson  shoukl  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  inaccurate.  The  Hermit,  it  should  be 
observed,  had  no  actual  experience  of  the  world  whatsoever  :  all  his  knowledge  concern- 
ing  it  had  been  obtained  m  two  ways  \  from  books^  and  from  the  relaiittu  of  those 
country  swains,  who  had  seen  a  little  of  it.  The  plain  meaning,  therefore,  is,  '  To  clear 
his  doubts  concerning  Providence,  and  te  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  W(n4d  by  actna) 
experience  ;  te  see  whether  the  accounts  furnished  by  books,  or  by  the  oral  communrca- 
tions  of  swains,  were  just  representations  of  it ;  [I  say,  nuains^]  for  his  oral  or  vivA  voce 
information  had  been  obtained  from  that  part  of  maiudnd  alon*^  ftc'  The  word  alotu 
here  does  not  relate  to  tlie  whole  of  the  preceding  line,  as  has  been  supposed,  but.  by  a 
common  licence,  to  the  words, — of  allniankind^  which  are  understood,  and  of  whicn  it  is 
restrictive." 

Mr.  Malone,  it  must  be  owned,  has  shewn  much  critical  ingenuity  in  his  explanaticm 
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"To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield. 

"  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  Mr.  Green  has  informed  me  that  you  are  much  better  ; 
I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannot 
boast  of  being  much  better  ;  my  old  nocturnal  complaint  still 
pursues  me,  and  my  respiration  is  difficult,  though  much  easier 
than  when  I  left  you  the  summer  before  last.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  are  well ;  Miss  has  been  a  little  indisposed ; 
but  she  is  got  well  again.  They  have,  since  the  loss  of 
their  boy,  had  two  daughters ;  but  they  seem  likely  to  want 
a  son. 

"  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent  you.  I  was 
sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Adey's  death,  and  am  afraid  you  will  be 
sometimes  solitary ;  but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or  in  com- 
pany, to  keep  yourself  cheerful.  My  friends  likewise  die  very 
fast ;  but  such  is  the  state  of  man.     I  am,  dear  love, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.*' 
"May  4, 1779." 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the  conversation 
concerning  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  at  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  believed,  but  to  which  Johnson 
did  not  give  credit.  I  was,  however,  desirous  to  examine  the 
question  closely,  and  at  the  same  time  wished  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Wesley ;  for  though  I  differed  from 
him  in  some  points,  I  admired  his  various  talents,  and  loved 
his  pious  zeal.  At  my  request,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 

"To  THE  Reverend  Mr.  John  Wesley. 

"  SIR, 

"  Mr,  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  long  known 
to  me,  is  desirous  of  being  known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this 
recommendation,  which  I   give   him  with  great  willingness, 

of  this  passage.  His  interpretation,  however,  seems  to  me  much  too  recondite.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  may  be  certain  enough ;  but  surely  the  expression  is  confused, 
and  one  part  of  it  contradictory  to  the  other. 

[But  why  too  recondite  f — When  a  meaning  is  given  to  a  passage  by  imderstanding 
words  in  an  uncommon  sense,  the  interpretation  may  be  said  to  be  recondite^  and,  how* 
ever  ingenious,  may  be  suspected  not  to  be  sound  ;  but  when  words  are  explained  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation,  and  the  explication  which  is  fairly  deduced  from  them  without 
afiy  force  or  constraint  is  also  perfectly  justified  by  the  context,  it  surely  may  be  safely 
accepted  ;  and  the  calling  such  an  explication  recondite^  when  nothing  else  can  be  sata 
against  it^  will  not  make  it  the  less  just. — M.] 
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because,  I  think  it  very  much  to  be  wished  that  worthy  and 
religious  men  should  be  acquainted  with  each  other. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"Mays,  1779." 

Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  at  Edinburgh, 
I  presented  this  letter  to  him,  and  was  very  politely  received. 
I  begged  to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which  was  accordingly 
done. — His  state  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  ghost,  did  not 
satisfy  me. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon  my  return  to  my 
family;  but  tried  how  he  would  be  affected  by  my  silence. 
Mr.  Dilly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  which  he  received  from 
him  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  these  words : 

"To  Mr.  Dilly. 

"  SIR, 

"  Since  Mr.  BoswelFs  departure,  I  have  never  heard  from 
him  ;  please  to  send  word  what  you  know  of  him,  and  whether 
you  have  sent  my  books  to  his  lady.     I  am,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitude  about  me  was 
very  flattering. 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"  What  can  possibly  have  happened,  that  keeps  us  two 
such  strangers  to  each  other  ?  1  expected  to  have  heard  from 
you  when  you  came  home;  I  expected  afterwards.  I  went 
into  the  country,  and  returned  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  letter  from 
Mr.  Boswell.  No  Dl  I  hope  has  happened ;  and  if  ill  should 
happen,  why  should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves  you  ? 
Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  disposed  you  to  try  who  can 
hold  out  longest  without  writing?  If  it  be,  you  have  the 
victory.  But  I  am  afraid  of  something  bad ;  set  me  free  from 
my  suspicions. 

"  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in  guessing  the  reason 
of  your  silence :  you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  tell  you 
any  thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  teU.     Write,  pray  write  to  me, 
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lid  let  me  know  what  is,  or  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
ong  interruption. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson." 
'July  13,  1779." 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR,  "  Edinburgh,  July  17,  1779. 

"  What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  supine  indolence 
)f  mind,  has  been  my  state  of  existence  since  I  last  returned 
o  Scotland.  In  a  livelier  state  I  had  often  suffered  severely 
irom  long  intervals  of  silence  on  your  part ;  and  I  had  even 
)een  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my  imeasiness.  I  was  willing 
o  take  advantage  of  my  insensibility,  and  while  I  could  bear 
he  experiment,  to  try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would, 
tfter  an  unusual  silence  on  my  part,  make  you  write  first. 
This  afternoon  I  have  had  very  high  satisfaction  by  receiving 
^our  kind  letter  of  enquiry,  for  which  I  most  gratefully  thank 
^ou.  I  am  doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  make  the  experiment ; 
hough  I  have  gained  by  it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow  tender, 
tnd  to  upbraid  myself,  especially  after  having  dreamt  two 
lights  ago  that  I  was  with  you.  I  and  my  wife,  and  my  four 
children,  are  all  well.  I  would  not  delay  one  post  to  answer 
Towc  letter ;  but  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not  time  to  do  more, 
^ou  shall  soon  hear  from  me,  upon  many  and  various  particu- 
ars  ;  and  I  shall  never  again  put  you  to  any  test.  I  am,  with 
veneration,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  much  obliged, 

"  And  faithful  humble  servant, 

**  James  Boswell." 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again  ;  and  gave  him 
in  account  of  my  last  interview  with  my  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Edward  Dilly,  at  his  brother's  house  at  Southill  in  Bedfordshire, 
svhere  he  died  soon  after  I  parted  from  him,  leaving  me  a  very 
kind  remembrance  of  his  regard. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had  promised  to 
furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes  for  his  *  *  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
tiad  sent  me  three  instances  of  Prior's  borrowing  from  Gom- 
hatild^  in  "  Recueil  des  Foetes,*'  tome  3.  Epigram  "  To  John  I 
Dwed  *  great  obligation,' "  p.  25.  "  To  the  Duke  of  Noailles," 
p.  32.     "  Sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan,"  p.  25. 
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My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  contained  a  variety  of 
particulars ;  but  he,  it  should  seem,  had  not  attended  to  it ; 
for  his  next  to  me  was  as  follows: 

"  To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

**  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Are  you  playing  the  same  trick  again,  and  trying  who 
can  keep  silence  longest  ?  Remember  that  all  tricks  are  either 
knavish  or  childish :  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  make  experi- 
ments upon  the  constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the  chastity  of 
a  wife. 

"What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of  silence,  I 
cannot  conjecture  ;  but  after  one  trick,  I  will  not  be  cheated 
by  another,  nor  will  harass  my  thoughts  with  conjectures  about 
the  motives  of  a  man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by  caprice. 
I  therefore  suppose  you  are  well,  and  that  Mrs.  Boswell  is  weD 
too ;  and  that  the  fine  summer  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck. 
I  am  much  better  than  you  left  me ;  I  think  I  am  better  than 
when  I  was  in  Scotland. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor  Thrale  has  been 
in  great  danger.  Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and 
been  much  indisposed.  Every  body  else  is  well ;  Langton  is 
in  camp.  I  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailes's  description  of  Dryden  ^ 
into  another  edition,  and  as  I  know  his  accuracy,  wish  he 
would  consider  the  dates,  which  I  could  not  alwa3rs  settle  to 
my  own  mind. 

**  Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone  about  Michaelmas,  to 
be  jolly  and  ride  a  hunting.  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps  to 
Oxford.  Exercise  and  gaiety,  or  rather  carelessness,  will,  I 
hope,  dissipate  all  remains  of  his  malady ;  and  I  likewise  hope 
by  the  change  of  place,  to  find  some  opportunities  of  growing 
yet  better  myself.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

•*  Streatham,  Sept  9,  1779." 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  beml 
circumstance  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  JoJinson  c  *"" 

amuse  his  solitary  hours.     He  sometimes  employed^h 
chymistry,  sometimes  in  watering  and  pruning  a  vin'" 

J  Which  I  communicated  to  him  from  his  Lordship,  but  it  has  not  v*»f  ». 
I  have  a  copy  of  it.  °*  ^^^  ^^"^  Pu  blish 

[ITie  few  notices  concerning  Dryden,  which  Lord  Hailes  had  collected  *», 
afterwards  gave  me. — M.]  ^-^wcctea,  the 


autj 
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iS  in  small  experiments,  at  which  those  who  may  smile, 
lid  recollect  that  there  are  moments  which  admit  of  being 
hed  only  by  trifles.^ 

n  the  20th  of  September  I  defended  myself  against  his 
»icion  of  me,  which  I  did  not  deserve ;  and  added,  "  Pray, 
us  write  frequently.  A  whim  strikes  me  that  we  should 
I  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  Hke  a  stage-coach,  whether  it  be 
or  not ;  nay,  though  it  should  be  empty.  The  very  sight  of 
:  hand-writing  would  comfort  me ;  and  were  a  sheet  to  be 
It  regularly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey  something, 
5  ir  only  a  few  kind  words." 

[y  friend,  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
e,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the 
fordshire  militia,  had  taken  a  publick-spirited  resolution  to 
e  his  country  in  its  difficulties,  by  raising  a  regular  regiment, 
taking  the  command  of  it  himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of 
immense  property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honourable, 
ing  been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly  asked  me  to 
)mpany  him  to  Leeds,  then  the  head-quarters  of  his  corps  ; 
1  thence  to  London  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  to 
T  places  to  which  the  regiment  might  be  ordered.     Such  an 

at  a  time  of  the  year,  when  I  had  full  leisure,  was  very 
si  ;  especially  as  I  was  to  accompany  a  man  of  sterling 
i  sense,  information,  discernment,  and  conviviality,  and 
to  have  a  second  crop,  in  one  year,  of  London  and  Johnson, 
this  I  informed  my  illustrious  friend,  in  characteristical 
n  terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September,  from 
is. 
n  Monday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his  house  before  he  was 

He  sent  for  me  to  his  bedside,  and  expressed  his  satis- 
on  at  this  incidental  meeting,  with*  as  much  vivacity  as  if 
had  been  in  the  gaiety  of  youth.  He  called  briskly, 
ank,  go  and  get  coffee,  and  let  us  breakfast  in  splendour" 
uring  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several  interviews  with 
,  which  it   is   unnecessary  to  distinguish  particularly.     I 

Ited  him   as   to    the  appointment  of  guardians  to   my 

I  one  of  his  manuscript  Diaries,  there  is  the  following  entry,  which  marks  his  curious 
e  attention  :  "  July  26,  1768.  I  shaved  my  nail  by  accident  in  whetting  the  knife, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a  foiirth  from  the  top.  This  I 
re  that  I  may  know  the  growth  of  nails  ;  the  whole  is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch." 
ther  of  the  same  kind  appears,  Aug.  7,  1779,  "  ParUtn  brtuhii  dextri  carpo  proxi- 
et  cutem  pectoris  circa  mamillam  dextram  rasi^  ut  notum  fitret  fuanto  tetnporis 
'novarentur." 

1,  "  Aug.  15,  1783.  I  cut  from  the  vine  41  leaves,  which  weighed  five  oz.  and  a  half, 
ght  scruples  : — flay  them  upon  my  book-case,  to  see  what  weight  they  will  lose  by 
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4-  *-«^  '*■"•»'■  Ja.^     "Sir,  (said he,)  do  not  appoint 

^ . .  r  '.^fM««)4bR$^     ^Vh^i  there  are  many,  they  trust  one 

'  y,.s»    ?>•*'   *^  JtisJr«ss  is  neglected.     I  wonld  advise  you 

^J  -  -c    HT^  ^^  ■  **^  ^™*  ^  *  ™^"^  o^  respectable  character, 

.-.   ^K*-  ^?^*rt^  ^;!Kcit.  will  do  what  is  ri^iit ;  let  him  be  a  rich 

^ ,    <  -  •v^  Hr  '4My  be  under  no  temptation  to  td^e  advantage  ; 

'  -^   Vtw  >r  ^  man  of  business,   who  is  used  to  conduct 

;.  jL.  X.  iH^i>  .ta^ilitY  and  expertness,  to    whom  therefore,   the 

^,H*-^->M  ^*4ic  cnist  will  not  be  burdensome." 

,  %  >;,»*v4ty.  October  lo,  we  dined  tc^ther  at  Mr.  Strahan's. 

-^  -cci^vi^^stfion  having  turned  on  the  prevailing  practice  of 

,^^:^  A*^  dh?  Kast-Indies  in  quest  of  wealth; — Johnson.  "A 

:»^  \iA>  t>«^cer  have  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten 

« i,i*«.x  ;>aa^ixi  in  England,  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  the 

.  «^.  .>«  '.cii  years  passed  in  India,  because  you  must  compute 

^aA%  ^v'U  ^tv  for  money ;  and  a  man  who  has  lived  ten  years  in 

twiiu,  hui$  given  up  ten  years  of  social  comfort  and   all  those 

«^\<4:jtC:k^es  which  arise  from  living  in  England.     The  ingenious 

Vi.  t^>wn,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  CapabiUty  Brawn, 

.\kU  ,ih?»  that  he  was  once  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Clive,  who  had 

'ijiuit^  from  India  with  great  wealth;  and  that  he  shewed 

turn  at  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber  a  lai^e  chest,  which  he  said 

h^  had  once  had  full  of  gold ;  upon  which  Brown  observed, 

"  I  aui  glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near  your  bed-chamber.' " 

We  tolked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  London. — ^Johnson. 
^"^  Saunders  Welch,  the  Justice,  who  was  once  High-Constable 
\)i  Holbom,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
jilate  of  the  poor,  told  me  that  I  under-rated  the  number,  when 
I  computed  that  twenty  a  week,  that  is,  above  a  thousand  a 
year,  died  of  hunger ;  not  absolutely  of  immediate  hunger ;  but 
of  the  wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are  the  consequences 
of  hunger.  This  happens  only  in  so  large  a  place  as  London, 
where  people  are  not  known.  What  we  are  told  about  the 
great  sums  got  by  begging,  is  not  true  :  the  trade  is  overstocked. 
And,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  there  are  many  who  cannot  get 
work.  A  particular  kind  of  manufacture  fails:  Those  who 
have  been  used  to  work  at  it,  can,  for  some  time,  work  at 
nothing  else.  You  meet  a  man  begging  ;  you  charge  him  with 
idleness  :  he  says,  *  I  am  willing  to  labour.  AVill  you  give  me 
work  ? ' — *  I  cannot.' — *  W^hy  then  you  have  no  right  to  chaige 
me  with  idleness.' " 

We  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson  had  said  he 
intended  to  go  to  evening  prayers.     As  we  walked  along,  he 
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)mplained  of  a  little  gout  in  his  toe,  and  said,  *'  I  shan't  go  to 
rayers  to-night ;  I  shall  go  to-morrow :  Whenever  I  miss 
lurch  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another  day.  But  I  do 
Dt  always  do  it"  This  was  a  fair  exhibition  of  that  vibration 
etween  pious  resolutions  and  indolence,  which  many  of  us 
ave  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long  quiet  conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  concerning  Pope, 
n  writing  whose  life  he  was  now  employed,)  which  I  shall 
isert  as  a  literary  curiosity.^ 


C( 


"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

DEAR   SIR, 

"  In  the  year  1763,  being  in  London,  I  was  carried  by  Dr. 
ohn  Blair,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  dine  at  old  Lord 
tathursfs;  where  we  found  the  late  Mr.  Mallet,  Sir  James 
'orter,  who  had  been  Ambassadour  at  Constantinople,  the  late 
)r.  Macaulay,  and  two  or  three  more.  The  conversation  tum- 
ig  on  Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Bathurst  told  us,  that  *  The  Essay  on 
Ian  *  was  originally  composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  prose^ 
nd  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it  into  verse :  that  he 
lad  read  Lord  Bolingbroke's  manuscript  in  his  own  hand- 
niting ;  and  remembered  well,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  whether 
lost  to  admire  the  elegance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  prose,  or 
he  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse.  When  Lord  Bathurst  told  this, 
*ir.  Mallet  bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this  remarkable 
dece  of  information;  as,  by  the  course  of  Nature,  I  might 
urvive  his  Lordship,  and  be  a  witness  of  his  having  said  so. 
The  conversation  was  indeed  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten. 
i  few  days  after,  meeting  with  you,  who  were  then  also  at 
^ondon,  you  will  remember  that  I  mentioned  to  you  what  had 
lassed  on  this  subject,  as  I  was  much  struck  with  this  anecdote. 
5ut  what  ascertains  my  recollection  of  it,  beyond  doubt  is, 
hat  being  accustomed  to  keep  a  journal  of  what  passed  when  I 
ras  at  London,  which  I  wrote  out  every  evening,  I  find  the 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  Preface  to  his  valuable^  edition  of 
jTchbishop  King's  "  Essay  on  the  Orig;in  of  Evil,"  mentions  that  the  principles  main- 
lined  in  it  had  been  adoi>ted  b^  Pope  m  his  "  Essay  on  Man  ; "  and  adds,  *]  The  fact, 
Dtwithstanding  such  denial,  (Bishop  Warburton's)  might  have  been  strictly  verified  by  an 
aexceptional  testimony,  vix.,  that  of  the  late  Lord  eathurst.  who  saw  the  very  same 
^tem  of  the  to  ^eXT(.ov  (taken  from  the  Archbishop)  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  own  hand, 
ing  before  Mr.  Pope,  while  he  was  composing  hb  Essay."  This  is  respectable  evidence  ; 
at  that  of  Dr.  Blair  is  more  direct  from  the  fountain-head,  as  well  as  more  full.  Let  me 
id  to  it  that  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton :  "  The  late  Lord  Bathurst  repeatedly  assured  me 
lat  he  had  read  the  whole  scheme  of '  The  E^ssay  on  Man,'  in  the  hand-writmg  of  Boling- 
roke,  and  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  propositions,  which  Pope  was  to  versify  and  illustraV;." 
;ssay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  rope,  vol.  iL  p.  63. 
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particulars  of  the  above  information,  just  as  I  have  now  given 
them,  distinctly  marked;  and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix  this 
conversation  to  have  passed  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  April,  1763. 

"  I  remember  also  distinctly,  (though  I  have  not  for  this  the 
authority  of  my  journal,)  that  the  conversation  going  on  con- 
cerning Mr.  Pope,  I  took  notice  of  a  report  which  had  been 
sometimes  propagated  that  he  did  not  understand  Greek. 
Lord  Bathurst  said  to  me  that  he  knew  that  to  be  false ;  for 
that  part  of  the  Iliad  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house 
in  the  country  ;  and  that  in  the  morning  when  they  assembled 
at  breakfast,  Mr.  Pope  used  frequently  to  repeat,  with  great 
rapture,  the  Greek  lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and 
then  to  give  them  his  version  of  them,  and  to  compare  them 
together. 

"  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
you  have  my  full  liberty  to  give  them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will, 
at  the  same  time,  present  to  him  my  most  respectful  compli- 
ments, with  best  wishes  for  his  success  and  fame  in  all  his 
literary  undertakings.  I  am,  with  great  respect,  my  dearest 
Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Hugh  Blair." 

**  Broughton  Pork, 

Sept.  21,  1779-*' 

Johnson.  ^*  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  too  strongly  stated. 
Pope  may  have  had  from  Bolingbroke  the  philosophick  stamina 
of  his  Essay ;  and  admitting  this  to  be  true,  Lord  Bathurst  did 
not  intentionally  falsify.  But  the  thing  is  not  true  in  the  lati- 
tude that  Blair  seems  to  imagine ;  we  are  sure  that  the  poetical 
imagery,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the  poem,  was  Pope's  own. 
It  is  amazing,  Sir,  what  deviations  there  are  from  precise  truth, 
in  the  account  which  is  given  of  almost  every  thing.  I  told  Mrs. 
Thrale,  *  You  have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth,  that  you  never 
tax  your  memory  with  the  exact  thing.'  Now  what  is  the  use 
of  the  memory  to  truth,  if  one  is  careless  of  exactness  ?  Lord 
Hailes's  '  Annals  of  Scotland '  are  very  exact ;  but  they  contain 
mere  dry  particulars.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  a  Dic- 
tionary. You  know  such  things  are  there ;  and  may  be  looked 
at  when  you  please.  Robertson  paints ;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
you  are  sure  he  does  not  know  the  people  whom  he  paints ;  so 
you  cannot  suppose  a  likeness.     Characters  should  never  be 
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dven  by  an  historian,  unless  he  knew  the  people  whom  he 
iescribes,  or  copies  from  those  who  knew  them." 

BoswELL.  "Why,  Sir,  do  people  play  this  trick  which  I 
observe  now,  when  I  look  at  your  grate,  putting  the  shovel 
igainst  it  to  make  the  fire  burn  ?  "  Johnson.  "  They  play 
:he  trick,  but  it  does  not  make  the  fire  bum.^  There 
s  a  better;  (setting  the  poker  perpendicularly  up  at  right 
uigles  with  the  grate.)  In  days  of  superstition  they  thought, 
IS  it  made  a  cross  with  the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the 
¥itch." 

BoswELL.  "By    associating   with   you.   Sir,    I    am    always 

getting  an  accession  of  wisdom.     But  perhaps  a  man,  after 

cnowing  his  own  character — the  limited  strength  of  his  own 

nind,  should  not  be  desirous  of  having  too  much  wisdom, 

considering,  quid  valeant   humeri^  how  little   he  can  carry." 

[OHNSON.  "  Sir,  be  as  wise  as  you  can ;  let  a  man  be  aliis  ketus^ 

apiens  sibi: 

*  Though  pleas'd  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way.'  ^ 

iTou  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning,  and  gay  in 
:ompany  at  a  tavern  in  the  evening.  Every  man  is  to  take 
are  of  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own  virtue,  without  minding 
00  much  what  others  think." 

He  said,  "Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the  scheme 
)f  an  English  Dictionary;  but  I  had  long  thought  of  it" 
30SWELL.  "You  did  not  know  what  you  were  undertaking." 
OHNSON.  "Yes,  Sir,  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  under- 
aking, — and  very  well  how  to  do  it, — and  have  done  it 
'ery  well.*'  Boswell.  "  An  excellent  cUmax  I  and  it  has 
.vailed  you.  In  your  Preface  you  say,  *What  would  it 
.vail  me  in  this  gloom  of  solitude  ?'  You  have  been  agreeably 
Qistaken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  observes,  "  I  cannot  but  remark  a 
ind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great  man 
>y  his  biographers :  every  house  in  which  he  resided  is  his- 
orically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  neglect  naming 
ny  place  that  he  honoured  by  his  presence."     I  had,  before 

read  this  observation,  been  desirous  of  shewing  that  respect 
0  Johnson,  by  various  enquiries.  Finding  him  this  evening 
a  a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  give  me  an  exact 

1  [It  certainly  does  make  the  fire  bum  :  by  repelling  the  air,  it  throws  a  blast  on  the 
re,  and  so  performs  the  part  in  some  degree  of  a  blower  or  bellows. — Kearney.] 

2  The  Spleen,  a  Poem. 
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list  of  his  places  of  residence,  since  he  entered  the  metropolis 
as  an  authour,  which  I  subjoin  in  a  note.^ 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend  of  mine  and 
his  lady,  concerning  conjugal  infidelity,  which  my  friend  had 
maintained  was  by  no  means  so  bad  in  the  husband,  as  in  the 
wife.  Johnson.  "  Your  friend  was  in  the  right,  Sir.  Between 
a  man  and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different  question  :  but  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  a  husband's  infidelity  is  nothing.  They  are 
connected  by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious  considerations  of 
community.  Wise  married  women  don't  trouble  themselves 
about  infidelity  in  their  husbands."  Boswell.  "To  be  sure 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  offence  of  infidelity 
in  a  man  and  that  of  his  wife."  Johnson.  "  The  difference 
is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no  bastards  upon  his 
wife." 

Here  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Johnson  was  entirely  in 
the  right.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  controverted,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  criminality  is  very  great,  on  account 
of  consequences :  but  still  it  may  be  maintained,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is  by  no  means  a  light 
offence  in  a  husband ;  because  it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attach- 
ment, in  which  a  mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with  such 
refined  sentiments  as  Massinger  has  exhibited  in  his  play  of 
"The  Picture." — ^Johnson  probably  at  another  time  would 
have  admitted  this  opinion.  And  let  it  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance, that  he  was  very  careful  not  to  give  any  encouragement 
to  irregular  conduct  A  gentleman,  not  adverting  to  the 
distinction  made  by  him  upon  this  subject,  supposed  a  case 
of  singular  perverseness  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  "  That 
then  he  thought  a  husband  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  a 
safe  conscience."  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  this  is  wild  indeed 
(smiling,)  you   must  consider  that  fornication  is  a  crime  in 

^    X.  Exeter-Street,  off  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

2.  Greenwich. 

3.  Woodstock-street,  near  Hanover-square. 

4.  Castle-street,  Cavendish-square,  No.  6. 

5.  Strand. 

6.  Boswell-Court. 

7.  Strand,  again. 

8.  Bow-street. 

9.  Holbom. 
10.  Fetter-lane. 

IT.  Holbom,  again. 
13.  Gough  Square. 

13.  Staple  Inn. 

14.  Gray's  Inn. 

15.  I  nno:  Temple-lane,  Na  x. 
x6.  Johnspn's-court,  Na  7. 
17.  Bolt-court,  Na  8. 
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a  single  man;  and  you  cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being 
married." 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  observing,  "  In  every  thing  in  which  they 
differ  from  us,  they  are  wrong."  He  was  even  against 
the  invocation  of  saints;  in  short,  he  was  in  the  humour  of 
opposition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt  little  Greek,  as  is 
too  generally  the  case  in  Scotland ;  that  I  had  for  a  long  time 
hardly  applied  at  all  to  the  study  of  that  noble  language,  and 
that  I  was  desirous  of  being  told  by  him  what  method  to 
follow;  he  recommended  to  me  as  easy  helps,  Sylvanus's 
*'  First  Book  of  the  Iliad ; "  Dawson's  "  Lexicon  to  the  Greek 
New  Testament;"  and  "  Hesiod,"  with  Fasoris  Lexicon  at  the 
end  of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Newhaven,  and  some  other  company, 
none  of  whom  I  recollect,  but  a  beautiful  Miss  Graham,^  a 
relation  of  his  Lordship's,  who  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  hob  or 
nob  with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  such  pleasing  attention, 
and  politely  told  her,  he  never  drank  wine ;  but  if  she  would 
drink  a  glass  of  water,  he  was  much  at  her  service.  She 
accepted.  "Oho,  Sir  !  (said  Lord  Newhaven)  you  are  caught." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  caught  \  but  if  I  am 
caught,  I  don't  want  to  get  free  again.  If  I  am  caught,  I  hope 
to  be  kept."  Then  when  the  two  glasses  of  water  were  brought, 
smiling  placidly  to  the  young  lady,  he  said,  "  Madam,  let  us 
reciprocated 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an  argument  for 
some  time,  concerning  the  Middlesex  election.  Johnson  said, 
"  Parliament  may  be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as  a  man  is 
bound  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie  the  knot.  As  it  is  clear 
that  the  House  of  Commons  may  expel,  and  expel  again  and 
again,  why  not  allow  of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that 
parliament,  rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up 
between  parliament  and  the  people."  Lord  Newhaven  took 
the  opposite  side ;  but  respectfully  said,  **  I  speak  with  great 
deference  to  you.  Dr.  Johnson;  I  speak  to  be  instructed." 
This  had  its  full  effect  on  my  friend.  He  bowed  his  head 
almost  as  low  as  the  table,  to  a  complimenting  nobleman  ; 
and  called  out,  "My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  desire  all 
this  ceremony ;  let  us  tell  our  minds  to  one  another  quietly." 

1  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwoodi  Bart. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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because,  I  think  it  very  much  to  be  wished  that  worthy  and 
religious  men  should  be  acquainted  with  each  other. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"Mays,  1779." 

Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  at  Edinburgh, 
I  presented  this  letter  to  him,  and  was  very  politely  received. 
I  begged  to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which  was  accordingly 
done. — His  state  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  ghost,  did  not 
satisfy  me. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon  my  return  to  my 
family;  but  tried  how  he  would  be  affected  by  my  silence. 
Mr.  Dilly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  which  he  received  from 
him  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  these  words : 


"To  Mr.  Dilly. 


"  SIR, 


"  Since  Mr.  BoswelFs  departure,  I  have  never  heard  from 
him ;  please  to  send  word  what  you  know  of  him,  and  whether 
you  have  sent  my  books  to  his  lady.     I  am,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitude  about  me  was 
very  flattering. 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"  What  can  possibly  have  happened,  that  keeps  us  two 
such  strangers  to  each  other  ?  1  expected  to  have  heard  from 
you  when  you  came  home;  I  expected  afterwards.  I  went 
into  the  country,  and  returned  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  letter  from 
Mr.  Boswell.  No  ill  I  hope  has  happened ;  and  if  ill  should 
happen,  why  should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves  you  ? 
Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  disposed  you  to  try  who  can 
hold  out  longest  without  writing?  If  it  be,  you  have  the 
victory.  But  I  am  afraid  of  something  bad ;  set  me  free  from 
my  suspicions. 

"  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in  guessing  the  reason 
of  your  silence :  you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  tell  you 
any  thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  tell.     Write,  pray  write  to  me^ 
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and  let  me  know  what  is,  or  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this 

long  interruption. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
"July  13, 1779." 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR,  "  Edinburgh,  July  17,  1779. 

"  What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  supine  indolence 
of  mind,  has  been  my  state  of  existence  since  I  last  returned 
to  Scotland.  In  a  livelier  state  I  had  often  suffered  severely 
from  long  intervals  of  silence  on  your  part ;  and  I  had  even 
been  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my  uneasiness.  I  was  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  my  insensibility,  and  while  I  could  bear 
the  experiment,  to  try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would, 
after  an  unusual  silence  on  my  part,  make  you  write  first. 
This  afternoon  I  have  had  very  high  satisfaction  by  receiving 
your  kind  letter  of  enquiry,  for  which  I  most  gratefully  thank 
you.  I  am  doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  make  the  experiment ; 
though  I  have  gained  by  it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow  tender, 
and  to  upbraid  myself,  especially  after  having  dreamt  two 
nights  ago  that  I  was  with  you.  I  and  my  wife,  and  my  four 
children,  are  all  well.  I  would  not  delay  one  post  to  answer 
your  letter;  but  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not  time  to  do  more. 
You  shall  soon  hear  from  me,  upon  many  and  various  particu- 
lars ;  and  I  shall  never  again  put  you  to  any  test.  I  am,  with 
veneration,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  much,  obliged, 

"  And  faithful  humble  servant, 

**  James  Boswell." 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again  ;  and  gave  him 
an  account  of  my  last  interview  with  my  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Edward  Dilly,  at  his  brother's  house  at  Sou  thill  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  died  soon  after  I  parted  from  him,  leaving  me  a  very 
kind  remembrance  of  his  regard. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had  promised  to 
furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes  for  his  *' Lives  of  the  Poets," 
had  sent  me  three  instances  of  Prior's  borrowing  from  Gom- 
baiild^  in  "  Recueil  des  Foetes,^  tome  3.  Epigram  "  To  John  I 
owed  *  great  obligation,' "  p.  25.  "  To  the  Duke  of  Noailles," 
p.  32.     "  Sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan,"  p.  25. 


i 
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"Mr-  Boswell  to  iDR.  Johnson. 

"Chester,  October  22,  i 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left  London ;  for  we  chose  to  bid  a  cc 
adieu  to  Lord  Mountstuart,  who  was  to  set  out  on  that  da 
his  embassy  to  Turin.  We  drove  on  excellently,  and  rea 
Lichfield  in  good  time  enough  that  night  The  Colonel 
heard  so  preferable  a  character  of  the  George,  that  he  y^ 
not  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see  our 
VVilkins  We  found  at  the  George  as  good  accommoda 
as  we  could  wish  to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the  comfor 
thought  that  I  was  in  Uchfield  again.  Next  morning  it  n 
very  hard ;  and  as  I  had  much  to  do  m  a  Me  time,  I  ore 
Tt^st-chaise,  and  between  eight  and  nine  sallied  forth  to  1 
a  Jound  of  visits.  I  tot  went  to  Mr  Green,  hoping  to 
\.Ia  k;«i  fn  Accompany  me  to  all  my  other  fnends,  but  h< 
^  ^toaSthe  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  was 
Mn?2  uSeld  very  ill  of  the  gout.     Having  taken  a  ] 

1  ce  at  the  additions  to  Green's  museum,  from  which  ii 
noT^V  to  break  away,  I  next  went  to  the  Friery,  where 
fit  occasioned  some  tumult  in  the  ladies,  who  were 

reoared  to  receive  company  so  early :  but  my  name^  whicl 
h    ^S^ul  felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated  with  y 

oon  made  all  easy ;  and  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Miss  Adey  re-assi 
their  scats  at  the  breakfast  table,  which  they  had  quitted 
some  precipitation.  They  received  me  with  the  kindness  k 
old  acquaintance ;  and  after  we  had  joined  in  a  cordial  cl 
Xfy  your  praise,  Mrs.  Cobb  gave  me  the  high  satisfactio 
hearing  that  you  said,  *  Boswell  is  a  man  who  I  believe  r 
left  a  house  without  leaving  a  wish  for  his  return.'  And 
i^f^erwards  added,  that  she  bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever  I  < 
to  Lichfield,  she  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the  Fi 
|r^m  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick's,^  where  I  also  f< 
^  very  flattering  welcome.  He  appeared  to  me  to  enjoi 
usual  cheerfulness ;  and  he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  \ 
I  could,  and  pass  a  week  with  him.  From  Mr.  Garri 
1  went  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr.  Seward.  I  was 
jrtained  by  his  lady  and  daughter,  he  himself  being  in 
1  I  a  cold,  according  to  his  valetudinary  custom.  Bu 
■ed  to  see  me;  and  I  found  him  dressed  in  his  I 

•  "^      5  gentleman  survived  his  brother  Da^d  many  years ;  and  died  at  Lie 
-.  i795i  aetat.  86.— A.  Chalmers.] 
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small  experiments,  at  which  those  who  may  smile, 
collect  that  there  are  moments  which  admit  of  being 
)nly  by  trifles.^ 
e  20th  of  September  I  defended  myself  against  his 

of  me,  which  I  did  not  deserve ;  and  added,  "  Pray, 
rite  frequently.  A  whim  strikes  me  that  we  should 
L  sheet  once  a  week,  like  a  stage-coach,  whether  it  be 
t ;  nay,  though  it  should  be  empty.  The  very  sight  of 
d-writing  would  comfort  me ;  and  were  a  sheet  to  be 
regularly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey  something, 
ily  a  few  kind  words." 
md,  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 

0  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the 
liire  militia,  had  taken  a  publick-spirited  resolution  to 
country  in  its  difficulties,  by  raising  a  regular  regiment, 
ig  the  command  of  it  himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of 
ense  property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honourable, 
►een  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly  asked  me  to. 
ly  him  to  Leeds,  then  the  head -quarters  of  his  corps  ; 
ice  to  London  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  to 
:es  to  which  the  regiment  might  be  ordered.     Such  an 

.  time  of  the  year,  when  I  had  full  leisure,  was  very 

especially  as  I  was  to  accompany  a  man  of  sterling 

se,    information,  discernment,   and  conviviality,  and 

ve  a  second  crop,  in  one  year,  of  London  and  Johnson. 

1  informed  my  illustrious  friend,  in  characteristical 
ms,  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September,  from 

►nday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his  house  before  he  was 
sent  for  me  to  his  bedside,  and  expressed  his  satis- 

this  incidental  meeting,  with'  as  much  vivacity  as  if 
been  in  the  gaiety  of  youth.  He  called  briskly, 
50  and  get  coffee,  and  let  us  breakfast  in  splendour.^' 

this  visit  to  London  I  had  several  interviews  with 
ch  it    is   unnecessary  to  distinguish  particularly.     I 

him   as   to    the  appointment  of  guardians  to   my 

his  manuscript  Diaries,  there  is  the  following  entry,  which  marks  his  curious 
ion  :  "  July  26,  1768.  I  shaved  my  nail  by  accident  in  whetting  the  knife, 
ith  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a  fourth  from  the  top.  This  I 
I  may  know  the  growth  of  nails  ;  the  whole  is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch." 
the  same  kind  appears,  Aug.  7,  1779,  **  Pttrtetn  brmchii  dextri  carpo  proxi' 
n  pectoris  circa  tnamillam  dextram  rasi,  ut  notutn  fitret  quanta  tetnporis 
ntur" 

;.  15,  1783.  I  cut  from  the  vine  41  leaves,  which  weighed  five  or.  and  a  half, 
jples  : — I  lay  them  upon  my  book-case,  to  see  what  weight  they  will  lose  by 
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whose  house  I  saw  her,  'I  have  come  to  Chester,  Madam, 
I  cannot  tell  how ;  and  fisff  less  can  I  tell  how  I  am  to  get 
away  from  it.'  Do  not  think  me  too  juvoiile.  I  beg  it  of  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  to  £eivour  me  with  a  letter  while  I  am  here,  and  to 
add  to  the  happiness  of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with 
affectionate  yeneration, 

**  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"James  Boswkll." 

"  If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch  me  here,  I  shall 
be  disappointed.  Two  lines  from  you  will  keep  my  lamp 
burning  bright" 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"Why  should  you  importune  me  so  earnestly  to  write? 
Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  hear  of  distant  friends,  to  a 
man  who  finds  himself  welcome  wherever  he  goes,  and  makes 
new  friends  faster  than  he  can  want  them  ?  If  to  the  delight 
of  such  universal  kindness  of  reception,  any  thing  can  be 
added  by  knowing  that  yon  retain  my  good-will,  you  may 
indulge  yourself  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  small  addition. 

'*  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of  Lidifidd  witii  so 
much  success :  the  oftener  you  are  seen,  the  more  you  will  be 
liked.  It  was  pleasing  to  me  to  read  that  Mrs.  Aston  was  so 
well,  and  that  Lucy  Porter  was  so  glad  to  see  you. 

"In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is  much  to  be 
obser\'ed ;  and  you  will  easily  procure  yourself  skilfril  directors. 
But  what  will  you  do  to  keep  away  the  dla^k  dog  that  worries 
you  at  home  ?  If  you  would,  in  compliance  with  your  lather's 
ad\'ice,  enquire  into  the  old  tenures  and  old  charters  of  Scot- 
land, you  would  certainly  open  to  yourself  many  strikii^  scenes 
of  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  system,  in  a 
country  half-barbarous,  is  naturally  productive  of  great  anomalies 
in  dvU  life.  The  knowledge  of  past  rimes  is  naturally  growing 
less  in  all  cases  not  of  pubHck  record ;  and  the  past  time  of 
Scotland  is  so  unlike  the  present,  that  it  is  already  difficult  for 
a  Scotchman  to  image  the  economy  of  his  grand&ther.  Do 
not  be  tardy  nor  n^ligent ;  but  gather  up  ea^riy  what  can  yet 
be  found.* 

1 1  have  a  valuable  oollectioa  made  by  my  Father,  «bidi,  with  some  additioos  and 
Ulustraiions  of  my  own,  I  intend  to  pablish.  I  have  some  hereditai^  dkum  to  be  an 
Antiquary ;  not  only  fiom  my  Father,  bat  as  being  descended,  by  me  mothei^  side, 
from  the  able  and  learned  Sir  John  Skene,  whose  merit  bids  defiance  to  afl  A« 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  lessen  his  &me. 
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"  We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of  another  project,  a 
History  of  the  late  insurrection  in  Scotland,  with  all  its 
incidents.  Many  falsehoods  are  passing  into  uncontradicted 
history.  Voltaire,  who  loved  a  striking  story,  has  told  what  he 
could  not  find  to  be  true. 

"  You  may  make  collections  for  either  of  these  projects,  or 
for  both,  as  opportunities  occur,  and  digest  your  materials  at 
leisure.  The  great  direction  which  Burton  has  left  to  men 
disordered  like  you,  is  this,  Be  not  solitary  ;  be  not  idle :  which 
I  would  thus  modify ; — If  you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary ;  if  you 
are  solitary,  be  not  idle. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson/* 

**  London,  October  27,  1779." 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Carlisle,  Nov.  7,  1779. 

"my  dear  sir, 

"  That  I  should  importune  you  to  write  to  me  at  Chester, 
is  not  wonderful,  when  you  consider  what  an  avidity  I  have  for 
delight ;  and  that  the  amor  of  pleasure,  like  the  amor  nummi, 
increases  in  proportion  with  the  quantity  which  we  possess  of 
it.  Your  letter,  so  full  of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel, 
came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while  already  glittering 
with  riches.  I  was  quite  enchanted  at  Chester,  so  that  I  could 
with  difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  enchantment  was  the  reverse  of 
that  of  Circd ;  for  so  far  was  there  from  being  any  thing  sensual  in 
it,  that  I  was  all  mind,  I  do  not  mean  all  reason  only;  for  my 
fancy  was  kept  finely  in  play.  And  why  not  ? — If  you  please  I 
will  send  you  a  copy,  or  an  abridgement  of  my  Chester  journal,, 
which  is  truly  a  Ipg-book  of  felicity. 

"The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindness  which  was  very 
flattering.  I  told  him,  that  you  regretted  you  had  seen  so 
little  of  Chester.  His  Lordship  bade  me  tell  you,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  shew  you  more  of  it  I  am' proud  to  find 
the  friendship  with  which  you  honour  me  is  known  in  so  many 
places. 

"  I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Our  friend  the  Dean, 
has  been  gone  from  hence  some  months ;  but  I  am  told  at  my 
inn,  that  he  is  vtvj  populous  (popular.)  However,  I  found  Mr. 
Law,  the  Archdeacon,  son  to  the  Bishop,  and  with  him  I  have 
breakfasted  and  dined  very  agreeably.     I  got  acquainted  with 
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him  at  the  assizes  here,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  he  is  a 
man  of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  micommon  genius,  and,  I 
believe,  sincere  religion.  I  received  the  holy  sacrament  in  the 
Cathedral  in  the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month ;  and  was  at  prayers  there  in  the  morning.  It  is  divinely 
cheering  to  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  Cathedral  so  near 
Auchinleck ;  and  I  now  leave  Old  England  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  granting  me. 

"The  black  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I  cannot  but 
dread;  yet  as  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  military 
train,  I  trust  I  shall  repulse  him.  To  hear  from  you  will 
animate  me  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  I  therefore  hope, 
that  soon  after  my  return  to  the  northern  field,  I  shall  receive 
a  few  lines  from  you. 

"Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort  me  in  his 
carriage  to  shew  me  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  back  again 
to  Warrington,  where  we  parted.^  In  justice  to  my  valuable 
wife,  I  must  inform  you  she  wrote  to  me,  that  I  was  so  happy, 
she  would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  me  to  return  sooner  than 
business  absolutely  required  my  presence.  She  made  my 
clerk  write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same  purpose,  by 
commission  from  her ;  and  this  day  a  kind  letter  from  her  met 
me  at  the  Post-Office  here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the 
little  ones  were  well,  and  expressing  all  their  wishes  for  my 
return  home.     I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  Sir, 

"Your  affectionate, 

"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"  Your  last  letter  was  not  only  kind  but  fond.  But  I  wish 
you  to  get  rid  of  all  intellectual  excesses,  and  neither  to  exalt 
your  pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your  vexations,  beyond  their  real 
and  natural  state.  Why  should  you  not  be  as  happy  at  Edin- 
burgh as  at  Chester?  In  culpa  est  animus^  qui  se  non  effugii 
usquam.  Please  yourself  with  your  wife  and  children,  and 
studies,  and  practice. 

"  I  have  sent  a  petition  2  from  Lucy  Porter,  with  which  I 

and 
ident 
something  behind  the  throne 
greater  than^  the  throne  itseUL" 

2  Requesting  me  to  enquire  concerning  the  family  of  a  gentleman  who  wa$  then  paying 
his  addresses  to  Miss  Doxy. 
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leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether  it  is  proper  to  comply. 
Return  me  her  letter,  which  I  have  sent,  that  you  may  know 
the  whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  any  thing  that  you  may 
afterwards  repent.  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to  be  Mr. 
Garrick's  niece. 

"  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle,  he  may  be  very 
happy.  He  has  in  his  disposal  two  livings,  each  equal,  or 
almost  equal  in  value  to  the  deanery ;  he  may  take  one  himself, 
and  give  the  other  to  his  son. 

"How  near  is  the  Cathedral  to  Auchinleck,  that  you  are 
so  much  delighted  with  it?  It  is,  I  suppose,  at  least  an 
himdred  and  fifty  miles  off.  However,  if  you  are  pleased,  it  is 
so  far  well. 

"  Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have  from  your  father, 
and  the  state  of  his  health.  Please  him  as  much  as  you  can, 
and  add  no  pain  to  his  last  years. 

"  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to  tell  you. 
I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Langton.  Beauclerk  is  just 
returned  from  Brighthelmston,  I  am  told,  much  better.  Mr. 
Thrale  and  his  family  are  still  there ;  and  his  health  is  said  to 
be  visibly  improved ;  he  has  not  bathed,  but  hunted. 

"At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity,  but  of  late  little 
open  hostility.^     I  have  had  a  cold,  but  it  is  gone. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  &c. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"London,  Nov.  13,  1779."  "Sam.   JohNSON." 

On  November  22,  and  December  21,  I  wrote  to  him  from 
Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favourable  report  of  the  family  of 
Miss  Doxfs  lover; — that  after  a  good  deal  of  enquiry  I  had 
discovered  the  sister  of  Mr.  Francis  Stewart,  one  of  his 
amanuenses  when  writing  his  Dictionary;  that  I  had,  as 
desired  by  him,  paid  her  a  guinea  for  an  old  pocket- 
book  of  her  brother's  which  he  had  retained;  and  that 
the  good  woman,  who  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
but  contented  and  placid,  wondered  at  his  scrupulous  and 
liberal  honesty,  and  received  the  guinea  as  if  sent  her  by 
Providence. — ^That  I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep  his 
promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  that 
this  memento y  like  Delenda  est  Carthago^  must  be  in  every  letter 
that  I  should  write  to  him,  till  I  had  obtained  my  object. 

^  See  page  262- 

K  2 
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In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for  the  completion 
of  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  upon  which  he  was  employed  so 
far  as  his  indolence  allowed  him  to  labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  i,  and  March  T3,  sending  him 
my  notes  of  Lord  Marchmont's  information  concerning  Pope ; 
— complaining  that  I  had  not  heard  from  him  for  almost 
four  months,  though  he  was  two  letters  in  my  debt ; — that  I 
had  suffered  again  from  melancholy; — hoping  that  he  had 
been  in  so  much  better  company,  (the  Poets,)  that  he  had  not 
time  to  think  of  his  distant  friends ;  for  if  that  were  the  case, 
I  should  have  some  recompence  for  my  uneasiness ; — that  the 
state  of  my  affairs  did  not  admit  of  my  coming  to  London  this 
year ;  and  begging  he  would  return  me  Goldsmith's  two  poems, 
with  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suffered  the  greatest 
affliction  to  which  a  man  is  liable,  and  which  Johnson  himself 
had  felt  in  the  most  severe  manner ;  Johnson  wrote  to  him  in 
an  admirable  strain  of  sympathy  and  pious  consolation. 

"To  Dr.  Lawrence. 

•*  DEAR   SIR, 

"At  a  time  when  all  your  friends  ought  to  shew  their 
kindness,  and  with  a  character  which  ought  to  make  all  that 
know  you  your  friends,  you  may  wonder  that  you  have  yet 
heard  nothing  from  me. 

**  I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious  and  incessant  cough, 
for  which  within  these  ten  days  I  have  been  bled  once, 
fasted  four  or  five  times,  taken  physick  five  times,  and 
opiates,  I  think,  six.     This  day  it  seems  to  remit 

"  The  loss,  dear  Sir,  which  you  have  lately  suffered,  I  felt 
many  years  ago,  and  know  therefore  how  much  has  been 
taken  from  you,  and  how  little  help  can  be  had  from  con- 
solation. He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  has  long  loved, 
sees  himself  disjoined  from  the  only  mind  that  has  the  same 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  interest;  from  the  only  companion 
with  whom  he  has  shared  much  good  or  evil ;  and  with 
whom  he  could  set  his  mind  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past 
or  anticipate  the  future.  The  continuity  of  being  is  lacerated ; 
the  settled  course  of  sentiment  and  action  is  stopped;  and 
life  stands  suspended  and  motionless,  till  it  is  driven  by 
external  causes  into  a  new  channel.  But  the  time  of  suspense 
is  dreadful 

"Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  solitude  is,  perhaps 
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or  want  of  habitual  piety,  to  a  gloomy  acquiescence  in 
lecessity.  Of  two  mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  the  other; 
)ut  surely  there  is  a  higher  and  better  comfort  to  be  drawn 
rom  the  consideration  of  that  Providence  which  watches 
>ver  all,  and  a  belief  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are 
qually  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  reunite  those  whom 
le  has  separated ;  or  who  sees  that  it  is  best  not  to  reunite. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Your  most  affectionate, 
"And  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

'January  20,  1780.** 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"Well,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  the  Chesterfield 
2tter,  but  I  will  write  once  again  without  it.  Never  impose 
isks  upon  mortals.  To  require  two  things  is  the  way  to 
ave  them  both  undone. 

"  For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention  in  your  affairs,  I 
m  sorry ;  but  difficulty  is  now  very  general :  it  is  not  therefore 
;ss  grievous,  for  there  is  less  hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not 
D  give  you  advice,  not  knowing  the  state  of  your  affairs; 
nd  general  counsels  about  prudence  and  frugality  would  do 
ou  little  good.  You  are,  however,  in  the  right  not  to 
icrease  your  own  perplexity  by  a  journey  hither;  and  I 
ope  that  by  staying  at  home  you  will  please  your  father. 

"Poor  dear  Beauclerk^ — nee,  ut  soles ,  dabis  joca.  His  wit 
nd  his  folly,  his  acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment 
nd  reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  another  will  not  often 
e  found  among  mankind.  He  directed  himself  to  be  buried 
y  the  side  of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  tenderness  which  I 
ardly  expected.  He  has  left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Lady 
)i,  and  if  she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester,  his 
ilation,  and  a  man  of  good  character.  His  library  has  been 
ffered  to  sale  to  the  Russian  ambassador. 

"Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of  the  news- 
apers,  has  had  no  literary  loss.^  Clothes  and  moveables  were 
urnt  to  the  value  of  about  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  his 
ipers,  and  I  think  his  books,  were  all  preserved. 

1  (The  Hon.  Topham  Beauclerk  died  March  11,  1780b     His  Library  was  sold  by  publick 
LCtion  in  April  and  May  1781,  for  ;£5ozi. — M.J 

3  By  a  fire  in  Northumberland-hpuse,  where  he  bad  an  apartment,  in  which  I  have 
.ssed  many  an  agreeable  hour. 
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**  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  danger  from  an 
apoplectical  disorder,  and  recovered,  beyond  the  expectation 
of  his  physicians ;  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his  mind  may  be 
quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss  are  with  him. 

"  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to  your  friends,  let  me 
say  something  to  you  of  yourself.  You  are  always  complaining 
of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude  from  those  complaints  that  you 
are  fond  of  it.  No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is  desirous  to 
conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is 
ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it;  manifestum  habemus 
furem]  make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourself, 
never  to  mention  your  own  mental  diseases ;  if  you  are  never 
to  speak  of  them  you  will  think  on  them  but  little,  and  if  you 
think  little  of  them,  they  will  molest  you  rarely.  When  you 
talk  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  you  want  either  praise  or  pity ;  for 
praise  there  is  no  room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  good ; 
therefore,  from  this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  no  more, 
about  them. 

"Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart  gave  me  great  satis- 
faction; I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do 
not  lose  sight  of  her ;  your  countenance  may  be  of  great  credit, 
and  of  consequence  of  great  advantage  to  her.  The  memory 
of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind ;  he  was  an  ingenious 
and  worthy  man. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and  to  the 
young  ladies.     I  should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
*' April  8, 1780."  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her  husband,  the 
correspondence  between  Johnson  and  her  was  carried  on 
briskly.  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  one  of  her  original 
letters  to  him  at  this  time,  which  will  amuse  them  probably 
more  than  those  well-written  but  studied  epistles  which  she  has 
inserted  in  her  collection,  because  it  exhibits  the  easy  vivacity 
of  their  literary  intercourse.  It  is  also  of  value  as  a  key  to 
Johnson's  answer,  which  she  has  printed  by  itself,  and  of  which 
I  shall  subjoin  extracts. 

"Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  I  HAD  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yesterday,  dear  Sir, 
with  a  most  circumstantial  date.     You  took  trouble  with  my 
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circulating  letter,  Mr.  Evans  writes  me  word,  and  I  thank 
you  sincerely  for  so  doing;  one  might  do  mischief  else  not 
being  on  the  spot. 

"  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Montagu's :  there 
was  Mr.  Mel  moth ;  I  do  not  like  him  though^  nor  he  me ; 
it  was  expected  we  should  have  pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, just  Tory  enough  to  hate  the  bishop  of  Peterborough^ 
for  Whiggism,  and  Whig  enough  to  abhor  you  for  Toryism. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ;  so  he  had  a  good 
afternoon  on't.  This  evening  we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor 
Queeney's  ^  sore  eyes  have  just  released  her :  she  had  a  long 
confinement,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my  master* 
treated  her  very  good-naturedly  with  the  visits  of  a  young 
woman  in  this  town,  a  taylor's  daughter,  who  professes  musick, 
and  teaches  so  as  to  give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five 
and  threepence  a  lesson.  Miss  Burney  says,  she  is  a  great 
performer;  and  I  respect  the  wench  for  getting  her  living 
so  prettily ;  she  is  very  modest  and  pretty-mannered,  and  not 
seventeen  years  old. 

"You  live  in  a  whirl  indeed;  if  I  did  not  write  regularly, 
jrou  would  half  forget  me,  and  that  would  be  very  wrong,  for 
I  felt  my  regard  for  you  in  my  face  last  night,  when  the 
criticisms  were  going  on. 

"This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseurship ;  we  went  to  see 
some  pictures  painted  by  a  gentleman-artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
this  place ;  my  master  makes  one  every  where,  and  has  got  a 
50od  dawling  companion  to  ride  with  him  now.*  ♦♦♦*♦♦ 
He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion  of  health  for 
a  man  whose  mouth  cannot  be  sewed  up.  Burney  and  I  and 
Queeney  teaze  him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is 
quite  serious  with  him ;  but  what  can  one  do  ?  He  will  eat, 
[  think,  and  if  he  does  eat  I  know  he  will  not  live ;  it  makes 
me  very  unhappy,  but  I  must  bear  it.  Let  me  always  have 
^our  friendship.     I  am,  most  sincerely,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 
'*  Bath,  Friday,  April  28."  "  H.  L.  T." 

"Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

"dearest  madam, 

"Mr.   Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently,  till  he  can 

1  Dr.  John  Hinchliffe. 

2  A  kind  of  nick-name  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale's  eldest  daughter,  whose  name  heing 
Esther  she  might  he  assimilated  to  a  Queen, 

8  Mr.  Thrale. 
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persuade  himself  to  live  by  rule.^  ♦♦*♦♦*♦  *^ 
Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  musical  girl. 

"Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike,  where 
mutual  approbation  is  particularly  expected.  There  is  often 
on  both  sides  a  vigilance  not  over-benevolent ;  and  as  attention 
is  strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  dif- 
ference in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  difference  where  there  is  no 
restraint  will  commonly  appear,  immediately  generates  dislike. 

"  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your  face  or  your  mind  ;  it 
is  very  rarely  that  an  authour  is  hurt  by  his  criticks.  The  blaze 
of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the 
socket ;  a  very  few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps 
that  shine  unconsumed.  From  the  authour  of  *  Fitzosborne's 
letters '  I  cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only 
once  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced 
him  to  whistle ;  having  not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  im- 
pression.    Poor  Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  company. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own  inclination,  is 
very  convenient.  You  would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a 
companion  ;  and  she  is  par  pluribus ;  conversing  with  her  you 
xazyfind  variety  in  one, 

"  London,  May  I,  1780." 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  requested  that  we 
might  have  another  meeting  somewhere  in  the  North  of 
England,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  after  this  time  a  letter, 
of  which  I  extract  a  passage,  relative  both  to  Mr.  Beauclerk 
and  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  melancholy  information  you  have  received  concerning 
Mr.  Beauclerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his  talents  been  directed 
in  any  sufficient  degree  as  they  ought,  I  have  always  been 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to  make  an 
illustrious  figure;  and  that  opinion,  as  it  had  been  in  part 
formed  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  judgement,  receives  more  and 
more  confirmation  by  hearing,  what  since  his  death,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  said  concerning  them;  a  few  evenings  ago,  he 
was  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  where  Lord  Althorpe,  who  was  one  of  a 
numerous  company  there,  addressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Beaiiclerk's  death,  saying,  *  Our  Club  has  had 
a  great  loss  since  we  met  last'  He  replied,  *A  loss,  that 
perhaps  the  whole  nation  could  not  repair!'     The  Doctor 

1  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few  lines. 
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then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  endowments,  and  particularly 
extolled  the  wonderful  ease  with  which  he  uttered  what  was 
highly  excellent.  He  said,  that  no  man  ever  was  so  free  when 
he  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  /00k  that  expressed 
that  it  was  coming ;  or,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that 
expressed  that  it  had  come.  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  some  days  before, 
when  we  were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  he  said,  referring  to 
the  same  idea  of  his  wonderful  facility,  *  That  Beauclerk's  talents 
were  those  which  he  had  felt  himself  more  disposed  to  envy, 
than  those  of  any  whom  he  had  known.' 

"  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above,  at  Mr.  Vesey's, 
you  would  have  been  much  gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an  instance 
of  the  high  importance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  character  is 
held,  I  think  even  beyond  any  I  ever  before  was  witness  to. 
The  company  consisted  chiefly  of  ladies,  among  whom  were 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort, 
whom  I  suppose  from  her  rank,  I  must  name  before  her 
mother  Mrs.  Boscawen,  and  her  elder  sister  Mrs.  Lewson,  who 
was  likewise  there;  Lady  Lucan,  Lady  Clermont,  and  others 
of  note  both  for  their  station  and  understandings.  Among  the 
gentlemen  were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  I  have  before  named. 
Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr. 
Wraxal,  whose  book  you  have  probably  seen,  *  Tke  Tour  to  the 
Northern  Parts  of  Europe ; '  a  very  agreeable  ingenious  man  ; 
Dr.  Warren,  Mr.  Pepys,  the  Master  in  Chancery,  whom  I 
believe  you  know,  and  Dr.  Bernard,  the  Provost  of  Eton.  As 
soon  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken  a  chair,  the 
company  began  to  collect  round  him  till  they  became  not  less 
than  four,  if  not  five,  deep ;  those  behind  standing,  and  listen- 
ing over  the  heads  of  those  that  were  sitting  near  him.  The 
conversation  for  some  time  was  chiefly  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  Provost  of  Eton,  while  the  others  contributed  occa- 
sionally their  remarks.  Without  attempting  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  the  conversation,  which  perhaps  if  I  did,  I 
should  spin  my  account  out  to  a  tedious  length,  I  thought, 
my  dear  Sir,  this  general  account  of  the  respect  with  which 
our  valued  friend  was  attended  to,  might  be  acceptable." 

"To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Farmer. 

"May  25,  1780. 

"  SIR, 

"I  KNOW  your  disposition  to  second  any  literary  attempt, 
and  therefore  venture  upon  the  liberty  of  entreating  you  to 
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procure  from  College  or  University  registers,  all  the  dates  or 
other  informations  which  they  can  supply  relating  to  Ambrose 
Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were  all  of  Cambridge,  and  of 
whose  lives  I  am  to  give  such  accounts  as  I  can  gather.  Be 
pleased  to  forgive  this  trouble  from.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  preparing  a  delightful 
literary  entertainment  for  the  world,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain  was  unexpectedly  disturbed,  by 
the  most  horrid  series  of  outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized 
country.  A  relaxation  of  some  of  the  severe  penal  provisions 
against  our  fellow-subjects  of  the  Catholick  communion  had 
been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  opposition  so  incon- 
siderable, that  the  genuine  mildness  of  Christianity  united 
with  liberal  policy,  seemed  to  have  become  general  in  this 
island.  But  a  dark  and  malignant  spirit  of  persecution  soon 
shewed  itself,  in  an  unworthy  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
wise  and  humane  statute.  That  petition  was  brought  forward 
by  a  mob,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  intimidation,  and  was 
justly  rejected.  But  the  attempt  was  accompanied  and  followed 
by  such  daring  violence  as  is  unexampled  in  history.  Of  this 
extraordinary  tumult.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  following 
concise,  lively,  and  just  account  in  his  "Letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale : "  1 

"  On  Friday,  2  the  good  Protestants  met  in  Saint  George's- 
Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  marching 
to  Westminster,  insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  aU 
bore  it  with  great  tameness.  At  night  the  outrages  began  by 
the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  government  I 
cannot  give  you.  On  Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been 
insulted,  spoke  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  I  think  been 
insulted  too,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace;  and  his 
lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity.  On  Tuesday 
night  they  pulled  down  Fielding's  house,^  and  burnt  his  goods 
in  the  street.  They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George 
Savile's  house,   but  the  building  was  saved.     On    Tuesday 

*■  Vol.  ii.  p.   143,  et  seq.     I  have  selected  passages   from  several   letters,  without 
rinentioning  dates. 

2  June  2. 

3  [This  is  not  quite  correct.  Sir  John  Fielding  was.  I  think,  then  dead.  It  was 
Justice  Hyde's  house  in  St.  Maitin's-street,  Leicester-Fields,  th^  was  gutted,  and  his 
goods  burnt  in  the  street. — Blakbwat.] 
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^ening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to 
*mand  their  companions,  who  had  been  seized  demolishing 
e  chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by  the 
[ayor's  permission,  which  he  went  to  ask ;  at  his  return  he 
und  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blaze, 
hey  then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord 
[ansfield's  house,  which  they  pulled  down;  and  as  for  his 
)ods,  they  totally  burnt  them.  They  have  since  gone  to 
aenwood,  but  a  guard  was  there  before  them.  They  plun- 
jred  some  Papists,  I  think,  and  burnt  a  mass-house  in 
[oor-fields  the  same  night." 

"  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott  to  look  at  Newgate, 
id  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by, 
e  Protestants  were  plundering  the  Sessions-house  at  the  Old- 
ailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred ;  but  they  did 
eir  work  at  leisure,  in  full  security,  without  sentinels,  without 
spidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed  in  full  day.  Such  is  the 
)wardice  of  a  commercial  place.  On  Wednesday  they  broke 
Den  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's-Bench,  and  the  Marshalsea,  and 
'ood-street  Compter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  and  released 
1  the  prisoners. 

"At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  King's- 
ench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places;  and  one 
ight  see  the  glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many 
irts.  The  sight  was  dreadful.  Some  people  were  threatened : 
!r.  Strahan  advised  me  to  take  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time 
'  terrour  you  have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 
"  The  King  said  in  council,  *  That  the  magistrates  had  not 
)ne  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his  own;'  and  a  pro- 
amation  was  published,  directing  us  to  keep  our  servants 
thin  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force. 
he  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and  the  town  is 
)w  [/une  9,]  at  quiet. 

**  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every  where  within 
11 :  there  is  no  longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals 
e  hunted  to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prison ;  Lord  George  was 
5t  night  sent  to  the  Tower.     Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day 

my  neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious 

►er." 

•'  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and  several  inoffensive 
ipists  have  been  plundered,  but  the  high  sport  was  to  burn  the 
ols.  This  was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
iminals  were  all  set  at  Kberty ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has 
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always  happened,  many  are  already  retaken ;  and  two  pirates 
have  surrendered  themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  pardoned." 

"  (Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper  force  j  and  we 
are  all  under  the  protection  of  the  King  and  the  law.  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to 
have  my  testimony  to  the  public  security ;  and  that  you  would 
sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  you  that  you  are  safe." 

"  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  imiversal  panick,  from  which 
the  King  was  the  first  that  recovered.  Without  the  concurrence 
of  his  ministers,  or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates,  he  put 
the  soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town  from  calamities,  such 
as  a  rabble's  government  must  naturally  produce.*' 

"The  publick  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  calamity.  The 
rioters  attempted  the  Bank  on  Wednesday  night,  but  in  no 
great  number;  and  like  other  thieves,  with  no  great  resolution. 
Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party  that  drove  them  away.  It  is 
agreed,  that  if  they  had  seized  the  Bank  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
height  of  the  panick,  when  no  resistance  had  been  prepared, 
they  might  have  carried  irrecoverably  away  whatever  they  had 
found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous  for  order  and  decency, 
declares,  that  if  he  be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  leave  a 
rioter  alive.  There  is,  however,  now  no  longer  any  need  of 
heroism  or  bloodshed ;  no  blue  ribband^  is  any  longer  worn." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition,  from  which 
London  was  delivered  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  Sovereign 
himself.  Whatever  some  may  maintain,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  combination  or  plan,  either  domestick  or  foreign ; 
but  that  the  mischief  spread  by  a  gradual  contagion  of  firenzy, 
augmented  by  the  quantities  of  fermented  liquors,  of  which  the 
deluded  populace  possessed  themselves  in  the  course  of  their 
depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame,  did  I  here  neglect 
to  do  justice  to  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  who  long  discharged  a  very  important  trust  with  an 
uniform  intrepid  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness 
and  a  liberal  charity,  which  entitle  him  to  be  recorded  with 
distinguished  honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity  and  negligence  of 
magistracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost  incredible 
exertions  of  the   mob  on  the  other,  the  first  prison  of  thif 

1  [Lord  George  Gordon  and  his  followerSi  daring  these  outrage,  wore  Uue  ribhandt 
in  their  hats. — M.] 
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great  country  was  laid  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free;  but 
that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose  house  was  burnt,  would  have  pre- 
vented all  this,  had  proper  aid  been  sent  him  in  due  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick  part  which  was 
built  as  an  addition  to  the  old  gaol  of  Newgate.  The  Prisoners 
were  in  consternation  and  tumult,  calling  out,  "We  shall  be 
burnt — we  shall  be  burnt !  Down'^with  the  gate  I — down  with 
the  gate !  **  Mr.  Akerman  hastened  to  them,  shewed  himself 
at  the  gate,  and  having,  after  some  confused  vociferation  of 
"  Hear  him  ! — hear  him  ! "  obtained  a  silent  attention,  he  then 
calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate  must  not  go  down ;  that  they 
were  under  his  care,  and  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
escape :  but  that  he  could  assure  them,  they  need  not  be  afraid 
of  being  burnt,  for  that  the  fire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly 
so  called,  which  was  strongly  built  with  stone ;  and  that  if  they 
would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself  would  come  into  them, 
and  conduct  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  building,  and  would 
not  go  out  till  they  gave  him  leave.  To  this  jMroposal  they 
agreed ;  upon  which  Mr.  Akerman,  having  first  made  them  fall 
back  from  the  gate,  went  in,  and  with  a  determined  resolution 
ordered  the  outer  turnkey  upon  no  account  to  open  the  gate, 
even  though  the  prisoners  (though  he  trusted  they  would  not) 
should  break  their  word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to  order 
it.  "  Never  mind  me,  (said  he,)  should  that  happen."  The 
prisoners  peaceably  followed  him,  while  he  conducted  them 
through  passages  of  which  he  had  the  keys,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  gaol,  which  was  most  distant  from  the  fire.  Having  by 
this  very  judicious  conduct  fully  satisfied  them  that  there  was 
no  immediate  risk,  if  any  at  all,  he  then  addressed  them  thus : 
"  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  convinced  that  I  told  you  true.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  engines  will  soon  extinguish  this  fire ;  if 
they  should  not,  a  sufficient  guard  will  come,  and  you  shall  be 
all  taken  out  and  lodged  in  the  Compters.  I  assure  you,  upon 
my  word  and  honour,  that  I  have  not  a  farthing  insured.  I 
have  left  my  house  that  I  might  take  care  of  you.  I  will  keep 
my  promise,  and  stay  with  you  if  you  insist  upon  it ;  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  go  and  look  after  my  family  and 
property,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you."  Struck  with  his 
behaviour,  they  called  out,  **  Master  Akerman,  you  have  done 
bravely ;  it  was  very  kind  in  you :  by  all  means  go  and  take 
care  of  your  own  concerns."  He  did  so  accordingly,  while 
they  remained,  and  were  all  preserved. 
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Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  substance  of  this  story 
with  high  praise,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Burke.  My 
illustrious  friend,  speaking  of  Mr.  Akerman's  kindness  to  his 
prisoners,  pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  his  character: — **He 
who  has  long  had  constantly  in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind, 
and  is  yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  must 
have  had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree,  and  continued  to 
cultivate  it  very  carefully."  ' 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother  David  waited  upon 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  following  letter  of  introduction,  which  I 
had  taken  care  should  be  lying  ready  on  his  arrival  in  London. 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Edinburgh,  April  29,  1780, 
"my  dear  sir, 

"  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  brother  David,  on 
his  return  from  Spain.  You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
vowed  to  *  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck,  with  heart, 
purse,  and  sword ;'  that  romantick  family  solemnity  devised  by 
me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with  complacency  upon  the 
spot.  I  trust  that  twelve  years  of  absence  have  not  lessened 
his  feudal  attachment ;  and  that  you  will  find  him  worthy  of 
being  introduced  to  your  acquaintance. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  With  affectionate  veneration, 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  and  has  thus  mentioned 
him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :  ^  "  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother 
of  Bosweirs,  a  Spanish  merchant,^  whom  the  war  has  driven 
from  his  residence  at  Valencia ;  he  is  gone  to  see  his  friends, 
and  will  find  Scotland  but  a  sorry  place  after  twelve  years' 
residence  in  a  happier  climate.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man, 
and  speaks  no  Scotch." 

"To  Dr.  Beattie,  at  Aberdeen. 

"  SIR, 

"More  years ^  than  I  have  any  delight  to  reckon,  have 
past  since  you  and  I  saw  one  another :  of  this,  however,  there 

^  Vol.  ii.  p.  x6^    Mrs.  Piozad  has  omitted  the  name,  she  hest  knows  why. 

2  Now  settled  m  London. 

8  I  had  been  five  years  absent  from  London.-  Bsattib. 
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is  no  reason  for  making  any  reprehensory  complaint : — Sic  fata 
ferunt.  But  methinks  there  might  pass  some  small  interchange 
of  regard  between  us.  If  you  say,  that  I  ought  to  have  written, 
I  now  write ;  and  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  much  kind- 
ness for  you  and  Mrs.  Beattie;  and  that  I  wish  your  health 
better,  and  your  life  long.  Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few 
degrees  Southwards ;  a  softer  climate  may  do  you  both  good ; 
winter  is  coming  in  ;  and  London  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer, 
and  busier,  and  more  fertile  of  amusement,  than  Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  is  better;  but  that  will  be  little  in  the  balance, 
when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I 
doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  very  dangerously 
disordered ;  but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totally  recover. 
He  has  withdrawn  himself  from  business  the  whole  summer. 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well;  and  Mr.  Davies  has  got 
great  success  as  an  authour,^  generated  by  the  corruption  of  a 
bookseller.  More  news  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and  therefore 
you  must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what  I  know  not  whether 
you  much  wish  to  hear,^  that  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Bolt-Court,  Fleet-street,  "  SaM.   JoHNSON." 

August  21,  1780." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

DEAR   SIR, 

"I  FIND  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits  of  taciturnity, 
and  have  resolved  not  to  write  till  you  are  written  to ;  it  is  but 
a  peevish  humour,  but  you  shall  have  your  way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt-court,  all  the  summer,  thinking 
to  write  the  Lives,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  thinking. 
Several  of  them,  however,  are  done,  and  I  still  think  to  do  the 
rest. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his  illness,  passed 
their  time  first  at  Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmston ;  but  I 
have  been  at  neither  place.  I  would  have  gone  to  Lichfield  if 
I  could  have  had  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if  I  had 
been  active ;  but  I  have  missed  much,  and  done  little. 

1  Meaning  his  entertaining  "  Memoirs  of  David  Garrick,  £|sq."  of  which  Johnson,  {^ 
Davies  informed  me)  wrote  the  first  sentence  \  thus  ^ving,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the 
performance.  It  is,  indeed,  very  characteristical  of  its  authotir,  heginning  with  a  maxim, 
and  proceeding  to  illustrate. — "  All  excellence  has  a  right  to  be  recorded.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, think  it  superfluous  to  apologize  for  writing  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  by  an  uncommon 
assemblage  of  private  virtues,  adorned  the  highest  eminence  in  a  publick  profession." 

2  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  suspicion  expressed  here,^  though  I  believe  he  meant 
nothing  but  jocularity ;  for,  thoujsh  he  and  I  differed  sometimes  in  opinion,  he  well  knew 
bow  mudi  I  loved  and  revered  him. — Bbattib. 
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''In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Thrale's  house  and  stock 
were  in  great  danger;  the  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first 
invasion,  with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drink  and  meat ;  and  at 
their  second,  were  driven  away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Strahan 
got  a  garrison  into  his  house,  and  maintained  them  a  fortnight ; 
he  was  so  frighted,  that  he  removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs. 
Williams  took  shelter  in  the  country. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this  autumn ;  it  is 
now  about  the  time  when  we  were  travelling.  I  have,  however, 
better  health  than  I  had  then,  and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet 
show  ourselves  on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.^  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick,  but  keep  each  other's 
kindness  by  all  means  in  our  power. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dimbar  of  Aberdeen,  who  has 
written  and  published  a  very  ingenious  book,^  and  who  I  think 
has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a 
kindness  for  you. 

'*  1  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ;  and  your  son 
has  become  a  learned  young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me. 
When  the  Lives  are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete  her 
collection,  but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as  for  want  of  a 
pattern,  I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the  rest. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"London,  Aug.  21,  1780." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman  in  the  country  the 
following  very  'excellent  letter,  which  contains  valuable  advice 
to  Divines  in  general : 

"dear  sir, 

"  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence  shewed  roe  a  letter, 

in  which  you  make  mention  of  me  :  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will 

not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour  to  preserve  your  good-will 

by  some  observations  which  your  letter  suggested  to  me. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprieties  in  the 

^  It  -will  no  doubt  be  remarked  how  he  avoids  the  rehelli^MS  land  of  America.  TUt 
puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  my  worthy  soda]  fiioid, 
Govemour  Richard  Penn :  "At  one  of  Miss  K  Hervey's  assembtieSi  Dr.  Johnson  wai 
following  her  up  and  down  the  room;  upon  which  iJord  Abinetoa  obterred  to  hee, 
*  Your  great  friend  is  very  fond  of  you ;  you  can  go  no  where  witnout  Inn.* — ^^  Ay,  (nia 
she.)  he  wotild  follow  me  to  any  part  of  the  world.'—'  Then  (said  the  S&rlX  adt  Yam  to  go 
with  you  to  A  tiurica^  " 

2  "  Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankind.** 
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iaily  service  by  reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exact- 
less.  Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They 
¥ho  contract  absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear.  It  is 
mpossible  to  do  the  same  thing  very  often,  without  some 
peculiarity  of  manner :  but  that  manner  may  be  good  or  bad, 
ind  a  little  care  will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to 
□aake  it  good,  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  natural  or 
casual  felicity,  which  cannot  be  taught 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  your  sermons  seems  very 
judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to 
register,  somewhere  or  other,  the  authours  from  whom  your 
several  discourses  are  borrowed ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you 
shall  always  remember,  even  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it 
impossible  to  forget. 

**  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  attempt,  from  time  to 
time,  an  original  sermon ;  and  in  the  labour  of  composition,  do 
not  burden  your  mind  with  too  much  at  once ;  do  not  exact 
from  yourself  at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  propriety  of  thought 
and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  first,  and  then  embellish. 
The  production  of  something,  where  nothing  was  before,  is  an 
act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration  of  the 
thing  produced.  Set  down  diligently  your  thoughts  as  they 
rise  in  the  first  words  that  occur ;  and  when  you  have  matter, 
you  will  easily  give  it  form ;  nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be 
always  necessary ;  for  by  habit,  your  thoughts  and  diction  will 
flow  together. 

"The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  difficult:  the 
divisions  not  only  help  the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct 
the  judgement  of  the  writer :  they  supply  sources  of  invention, 
and  keep  every  part  in  its  proper  place. 

"What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  account  of  the 
manners  of  your  parish ;  from  which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been 
long  neglected  by  the  parson.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle,^  who  was 
then  a  little  rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told  me,  that  it  might 
be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a 
parish,  by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the  people.  Such  a 
congregation  as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformation ;  and 
I  would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them.  A 
very  savage  parish  was  civilized  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty  school.  My  learned 
friend.  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  had 

1  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for  fifteen  pounds  a  year, 
which  he  was  never  paid;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience, 
that  it  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly.  One  woman 
he  could  not  bring  to  the  communion ;  and  when  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered,  that  she  was  no  scholar. 
He  was  advised  to  set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish, 
a  little  wiser  than  herself,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  language  level  to 
her  mind.  Such  honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices,  must 
be  practised  by  every  clergyman  ;  for  all  means  must  be  tried 
by  which  souls  may  be  saved.  Talk  to  your  people,  however, 
as  much  as  you  can ;  and  you  will  find,  that  the  more 
frequently  you  converse  with  them  upon  religious  subjects,  the 
more  willingly  they  will  attend,  and  the  more  submissively 
they  will  learn.  A  clergyman's  diligence  always  makes  him 
venerable.  I  think  I  have  now  only  to  say,  that  in  the 
momentous  work  you  have  undertaken,  I  pray  God  to  bless 
you. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Bolt-court,  Aug.  30,  1780." 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  August  24,  September  6, 
and  October  i,  and  from  them  I  extract  the  following  passages : 

"  My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long  indulged  fancy  of 
our  comfortable  meeting  again  at  Auchinleck,  so  well  realized, 
that  it  in  some  degree  confirms  the  pleasing  hope  oi  01 
preclarum  diem  /  in  a  future  state. 

**  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  harbour  a  suspicion  of 
my  indulging  a  peevish  humour,  or  playing  tricks;  you  will 
recollect,  that  when  I  confessed  to  you,  that  I  had  once  been 
intentionally  silent  to  try  your  regard,  I  gave  you  my  word  and 
honour  that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of  health ;  I  pray  God 
to  continue  it  long.  I  have  often  said,  that  I  would  willingly 
have  ten  years  added  to  my  life,  to  have  ten  taken  from  yours ; 
I  mean,  that  I  would  be  ten  years  older  to  have  you  ten  years 
younger.  But  let  me  be  thankful  for  the  years  during  which  I 
have  enjoyed  your  friendship,  and  please  myself  with  the  hopes 
of  enjoying  it  many  years  to  come  in  this  state  of  being,  trust- 
ing always,  that  in  another  state,  we  shall  meet  never  to  be 
separated.  Of  this  we  can  form  no  notion ;  but  the  thought, 
though  indistinct,  is  delightful,  when  the  mind  is  calm  and  clear. 
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"  The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  horrible ;  but  you  give 
me  no  account  of  your  own  situation  during  the  barbarous 
anarchy.  A  description  of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  a  great 
painting;^  you  might  write  another  *  London,  a  Poem.' 

"I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending  affectionate 
expression,  *  let  us  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power ; '  my  revered  Friend !  how  elevating  is  it  to  my 
mind,  that  I  am  found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  !  All  that  you  have  said  in  grateful  praise  of 
Mr.  Walmsley,  I  have  long  thought  of  you ;  but  we  are  both 
Tories,  which  has  a  very  general  influence  upon  our  senti- 
ments. I  hope  that  you  wiU  agree  to  meet  me  at  York,  about 
the  end  of  this  month ;  or  if  you  will  come  to  Carlisle,  that 
would  be  better  still,  in  case  the  Dean  be  there.  Please  to 
consider,  that  to  keep  each  other's  kindness,  we  should  every 
year  have  that  free  and  intimate  communication  of  mind  which 
can  be  had  only  when  we  are  together.  We  should  have  both 
our  solemn  and  our  pleasant  talk." 

"  I  write  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell  you  that  my  desire 
for  our  meeting  this  autumn  is  much  increased.  I  wrote  to 
'Squire  Godfrey  Bosville,  my  Yorkshire  chief,  that  I  should, 
perhaps,  pay  him  a  visit,  as  I  was  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Dr.  Johnson  at  York.  I  give  you  my  word  and  honour  that 
I  said  not  a  word  of  his  inviting  you ;  but  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : 

"  *  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  as  you  propose ;  and  I  shall  likewise 
be  in  hopes  that  you  will  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  the 
conference  here.  It  will  add  to  the  favour  of  your  own 
company,  if  you  prevail  upon  such  an  associate,  to  assist  your 
observations.  I  have  often  been  entertained  with  his  writings, 
and  I  once  belonged  to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
I  never  spent  an  evening  there,  but  I  heard  something  from 
tiim  well  worth  remembering.' 

"  We  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  good  comfortable  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York,  where  you  may  be  assured  we 
shall  be  heartily  welcome.  I  pray  you  then  resolve  to  set 
Dut;  and  let  not  the  year  1780  be  a  blank  in  our  social 
:alendar,  and  in  that  record  of  wisdom  and  wit,  which  I  keep 
^th  so  much  diligence,  to  your  honour,  and  the  instruction 
md  delight  of  others." 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the  representation 

1 1  had  not  then  seen  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 
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in  Parliament  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  Johnson 
kindly  lent  him  his  assistance,  by  writing  advertisements  for 
him.     I  shall  insert  one  as  a  specimen :  * 

'*To  THE  Worthy  Electors  of  the  Borough  of 

Southwark. 
**  Gentlemen, 

"  A  new  Parliament  being  now  called,  I  again  solicit  the 
honour  of  being  elected  for  one  of  your  representatives ;  and 
solicit  it  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  n^lected  my  duty,  or  of  having  acted  otherwise  than 
as  becomes  the  independent  representative  of  independent 
constituents;  superiour  to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation,  who 
has  no  private  purposes  to  promote,  and  whose  prosperity  is 
involved  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  As  my  recovery 
from  a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  yet  perfect,  I  have  declined 
to  attend  the  Hall,  and  hope  an  omission  so  necessary  will  not 
be  harshly  censured. 

"I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that  all  your 
deliberations  may  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  peace  of  the  borough.     I  am.  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  faithful 

"  And  obedient  servant, 

"  Henry  Thrale." 

"Southwark,  Sept.  5,  1780.*' 

["To  THE  Right  Honourable  Lady  Southwell,^  Dublin. 

**  madam, 

"Among  the  numerous  addresses  of  condolence  which 
your  great  loss  must  have  occasioned,  be  pleased  to  receive 
this  from  one  whose  name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard,  and 
to  whom  your  Ladyship  is  known  only  by  the  reputation  of 
your  virtue,  and  to  whom  your  Lord  was  known  only  by  his 
kindness  and  beneficence. 

1  [Margaret,  the  second  daughtetjand  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Arthur  Cecil  Hamilton, 
Esq.  She  was  married  in  1741  to  Thomas  George,  the  third  Baron,  and  first  Viscount, 
Southwell,  and  lived  with  him  in  the  most  perfect  connubial  felicity  till  September,  1780, 
when  Lord  Southwell  died  :  a  loss  which  she  never  ceased  to  lament  to  the  hont  of  her 
own  dissolution,  in  her  eighty-first  year,  August  x6,  x8oa.— The  "  illustrious  cacample  of 

giety  and  fortitude  "  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes,  was  the  submitting,  when  past  her 
ftieth  year,  to  an  extremely  painful  surgical  operation,  which  she  cndunMl  with 
extraordinary  firmness  and  c<Hnposure,  not  allowing  herself  to  be  tied  to  her  chair,  nor 
uttering  a  single  moan. — This  slight  tribute  of  afiection  to  th«  memory  of  these  two  most 
amiable  and  excellent  persons,  who  were  not  less  distinguished  by  theiirpiety,  beneficence, 
and  unbounded  charity,  than  by  a  suavity  of  manners  which  endeared  them  to  all  who 
knew  them,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  forgiven  from  cue  who  was  honoured  fay  their  kindness 
and  friendship  from  his  childhood. — 3l.] 
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"Your  Ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to  exert'  that 
piety  of  which  you  once  gave,  in  a  state  of  pain  and  danger,  so 
illustrious  an  example ;  and  your  Lord's  beneficence  may 
be  still  continued  by  those,  who  with  his  fortune  inherit  his 
virtues. 

"I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I  shall  take  of 
informing  your  Ladyship,  that  Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of 
your  late  Lord's  father,^  had,  by  recommendation  to  your 
Lord,  a  quarterly  allowance  of  ten  pounds,  the  last  of  which, 
due  July  26,  he  has  not  received :  he  was  in  hourly  hope  of 
his  remittance,  and  flattered  himself  that  on  October  26,  he 
should  have  received  the  whole  half  year's  bounty,  when  he 
was  struck  with  the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's  death. 

"  May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his  relation,  and 
his  merit,  which  excited  his  Lordship's  charity,  will  continue 
to  have  the  same  effect  upon  those  whom  he  has  left  behind ; 
and  that,  though  he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may  not  yet  be 
destitute.  Your  Ladyship's  charity  cannot  easily  be  exerted 
where  it  is  wanted  more ;  and  to  a  mind  like  yours,  distress  is 
a  sufficient  recommendation. 

"  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being, 

"  Madam, 
"  Your  Ladyship's 

**  Most  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  London, 
Sept.  9,  1780." 

On  his  birth-day,  Johnson  has  this  note ;  "  I  am  now 
beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  life,  with  more 
strength  of  body,  and  greater  vigour  of  mind,  than  I  think  is 
common  at  that  age."  But  still  he  complains  of  sleepless 
nights  and  idle  days,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect  of  resolutions. 
He  thus  pathetically  expresses  himself:  "Surely  I  shall  not 
spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total  disapprobation."  ^ 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once,  as 

1  Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Southwell,  vrho  was  born  Jan.  7,  T69&— 9,  and  died  in 
London,  Nov.  x8,  1766.  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  this  nobleman,  and  said,  "h« 
was  the  highest  bred  man,  without  insolence,  that  he  was  ever  in  c<»npany^  with."  See/or^ 
March  23,  1783.  His  younger  brother,  £dmund  Southwell,  lived  m  intimacy  with 
Johnson  for  many  years.  (See  an  account  of  him  in  ELawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  405.^ 
He  died  in  London,  Nov.  22,  1772. 

In  opposition  to  the  Knight's  unfavourable  representation  of  this  gentleman,  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  my  first  mtroduction  to  Johnson,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that 
be  appeared  to  me  a  pious  man,  and  was  very  fond  of  leading  the  conversation  to  religious 
subjects. — M.] 

3  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  185. 
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one  of  Johnson's  humble  friends,  a  deserving  but  unfortunate 
man,  being  now  oppressed  by  age  and  poverty,  Johnson 
solicited  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  to  have  him  admitted 
into  the  Charter-house.^  I  take  the  liberty  to  insert  his  Lord- 
ship's answer,  as  I  am  eager  to  embrace  every  occasion  of 
augmenting  the  respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be 
entertained  of  my  illustrious  friend : 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

"London,  October  24,  1780. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  this  moment  received  your  letter  dated  the  19th, 
and  returned  from  Bath. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed  one  in  the 
Chartreux,  wit5iout  the  sanction  of  a  recommendation  so 
distinct  and  so  authoritative  as  yours  of  Macbean ;  and  I  am 
afraid,  that  according  to  the  establishment  of  the  House,  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  charity  so  good  amends  will  not 
soon  recur.  But  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen,  if  you'll 
favour  me  with  notice  of  it,  I  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the 
place,  even  though  it  should  not  be  my  turn  to  nominate. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  regard, 
"  Your  most  faithful 

"  And  obedient  servant, 

"  Thurlow." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter  that  will  not  please  you, 
and  yet  it  is  at  last  what  I  resolve  to  do.  This  year  must  pass 
without  an  interview ;  the  summer  has  been  foolishly  lost,  like 

1^  [Mr.  Alexander  Macbean,  on  Lord  Thurlow's  nomination,  was  admitted  into  the 
Chartreux  in  April,  1781 ;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Johnson,  with  that  benevolence  by 
which  he  was  uniformly  actuated,  wrote  the  following  letter,  which,  for  th«  nke  of 
connexion,  may  properly  be  introduced  here  : 


(( 


"rev.  sir 


To  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  at  Lambeth. 


"  The  bearer  is  one  of  my  old  friends,  a  man  of  great  learning,  whom  die  Chancellor 
has  been  pleased  to  nominate  to  the  Chartreux.  He  attends  his  Grace  the  Archbishop^ 
to  take  tne  oath  required,  and  being  a  modest  scholar^  will  escape  embamssment,  if 
you  are  so  kind  as  to  introduce  him,  by  which  you  will  do  a  kindness  to  a  wn^^n  of 
great  merit,  and  add  another  to  those  favours,  which  have  already  been  conferred  by 
you  on, 

"Sir, 
'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson."— M.) 
"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
April  zo,  zySz." 
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many  other  of  my  summers  and  winters.    I  hardly  saw  a  green 
field,  but  staid  in  town  to  work,  without  working  much. 

"  Mr.  Thrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the  election ;  he  is 
now  going  to  Brighthelmston,  and  expects  me  to  go  with  him ; 
and  how  long  I  shall  stay,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  much  like 
the  place,  but  yet  I  shall  go,  and  stay  while  my  stay  is  desired. 
We  must^  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  knowing  what  we 
know  as  well  as  man  can  know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love 
one  another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's  happiness,  and  that 
the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot  lessen  our  mutual  kindness. 

"I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused  Mrs.  Boswell 
unjustly,  in  supposing  that  she  bears  me  ill-wilL  I  love  you 
so  much,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and 
that  you  love ;  and  I  have  love  very  ready  for  Mrs.  Boswell,  if 
she  thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance.  I  hope  all  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  well. 

"  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  He  tells  me  that  his 
father  received  him  kindly,  but  not  fondly ;  however,  you  seem 
to  have  lived  well  enough  at  Auchinleck,  while  you  staid. 
Make  your  father  as  happy  as  you  can. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health :  I  can  tell  you  in  return, 
that  my  health  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  past,  better  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years  before.  Perhaps  it  may  please  God 
to  give  us  some  time  together  before  we  are  parted. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"October  17,  1780." 

["To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  at  Lambeth. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take,  in  soliciting 
your  interposition  with  his  Grace  the  Archbishop :  my  first 
petition  was  successful,  and  I  therefore  venture  on  a  second. 

"  The  matron  of  the  Chartreux  is  about  to  resign  her  place, 
and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Swinfen,^  who 
was  well  known  to  your  father,  is  desirous  of  succeeding  her. 
She  has  been  accustomed  by  keeping  a  boarding-school  to  the 
care  of  children,  and  I  think  is  very  likely  to  discharge  her 
duty.  She  is  in  great  distress,  and  therefore  may  properly 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  If  you  wish  to 
^ee  her,  she  will  be  willing  to  give  an  account  of  herself. 

1  (Sec  voL  L  p.  38.— M.] 
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"  If  you  shall  be  pleased,  Sir,  to  mention  her  favourably  to 
his  Grace,  you  will  do  a  great  act  of  kindness  to.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obliged, 

"And  most  humble  Servant^ 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 
**Dec  30,  1780." 

Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meeting  Johnson  this 
year,  so  that  I  could  hear  none  of  his  admirable  sa)dngs,  I  shall 
compensate  for  this  want  by  inserting  a  collection  of  them,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton,  whose 
kind  communications  have  been  separately  interwoven  in  many 
parts  of  this  work.  Very  few  articles  of  this  collection  were 
committed  to  writing  by  himself,  he  not  having  that  habit; 
which  he  regrets,,  and  which  those  who  know  the  numerous 
opportunities  he  had  of  gathering  the  rich  fruits  of  Johnsonian 
wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  regret.  I  however  found,  in 
conversation  with  him,  that  a  good  store  of  Johnsoniana  was 
treasured  in  his  mind ;  and  I  compared  it  to  Herculaneum,  or 
some  old  Roman  field,  which  when  dug,  fully  rewards  the 
labour  employed.  The  authenticity  of  every  article  is  un- 
questionable. For  the  expression,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in 
his  presence,  am  partly  answerable. 

"Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  respect  as  a  writer; 
as  to  the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very  evidently  superiour.  He 
wrote,  when  there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  knowledge  into 
the  world  than  when  Theocritus  lived.  Theocritus  does  not 
abound  in  description,  though  living  in  a  beautiful  country: 
the  manners  painted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Virgil  has  much 
more  description,  more  sentiment,  more  of  nature,  and  more  of 
art.  Some  of  the  most  excellent  parts  of  Theocritus  are,  where 
Castor  and  Pollux,  going  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the 
Bebrycian  coast,  and  there  fall  into  a  dispute  with  Amycus,  the 
King  of  that  country ;  which  is  as  well  conducted  as  Euripides 
could  have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is  well  related.  Afterwards 
they  carry  oif  a  woman,  whose  two  brothers  come  to  recover 
her,  and  expostulate  with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their  injustice; 
but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues, 
where  Castor  and  his  brother  are  triumphant — Theocritus 
seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers  have  the  advantage 
in  their  argument  over  his  Argonaut  heroes. — *The  Sicilian 
Gossips'  is  a  piece  of  merit." 

"Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence.  The  chief 
thing  to  be  learned  from  him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and 
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Vlythology ;  which,  though  desirable  to  be  known  for  the  sake 
)f  understanding  other  parts  of  ancient  authours,  is  the  least 
)leasing  or  valuable  part  of  their  writings.*' 

"  Mattaire's  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a  heavy  book.  He 
leems  to  have  been  a  puzzle-headed  man,  with  a  large  share  of 
scholarship,  but  with  little  geometry  or  logick  in  his  head, 
vithout  method,  and  possessed  of  little  genius.  He  wrote 
Latin  verses  from  time  to  time,  and  published  a  set  in  his  old 
ige,  which  he  called  *  Senilia ; '  in  which  he  shews  so  little 
earning  or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl. — In 
natters  of  genealogy  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare  names  as 
hey  are ;  but  in  poetry,  and  in  prose  of  any  elegance  in  the 
vriting,  they  require  to  have  inflection  given  to  them. — His 
)ook  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of  confusion ;  the  only  way 

0  write  on  them  is  to  tabulate  them  with  Notes,  added  at  the 
jottom  of  the  page,  and  references.'* 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  not  some  mistake 
is  to  the  methods  of  employing  the  poor,  seemingly  on  a 
iupposition  that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  work  left  undone 
br  want  of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and  all 
he  materials  we  have  are  actually  worked  up,  or  all  the 
nanufactures  we  can  use  or  dispose  of  are  already  executed, 
iien  what  is  given  to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must 
be  taken  from  some  who  now  have  it :  as  time  must  be  taken 
br  learning,  (according  to  Sir  William  Petty's  observation,)  a 
:ertain  part  of  those  very  materials  that,  as  it  is,  are  properly 
«rorked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by  the  unskilfulness  of  novices. 
We  may  apply  to  well-meaning,  but  misjudging  persons  in 
particulars  of  this  nature,  what  Giannone  said  to  a  monk,  who 
ssranted  what  he  called  to  convert  him :  *  Tu  set  santo,  ma  tu 
non  set  ftlosophoJ — It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  one 
might  give  away  five  hundred  pounds  in  a  year  to  those  that 
importune  in  the  streets,  and  not  do  any  good." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man  into  absurdity, 
than  condescension ;  when  he  seems  to  suppose  his  understanding 
too  powerful  for  his  company." 

"  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  father  and  mother  had 

:  for  their  pictures,  which  he  thought  it  right  for  each 
generation  of  a  family  to  do,  and  being  told  they  had  opposed 
it,  he  said,  *  Sir,  among  the  anfractuosities  of  the  human  mind, 

1  know  not  if  it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  superstitious 
reluctance  to  sit  for  a  picture.' " 

**John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after  the  publication 
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of  his  Dictionary,  Garrick  being  asked  by  Johnson  what  people 
said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among  other  animadversions^  it  was 
objected  that  he  cited  authorities  which  were  beneath  the 
dignity  of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Richardson.  'Nay, 
(said  Johnson,)  I  have  done  worse  than  that :  I  have  cited  thee^ 
David.'" 

**  Talking  of  expence,  he  observed,  with  what  munificence  a 
great  merchant  will  spend  his  money,  both  from  his  having  it 
at  command,  and  from  his  enlarged  views  by  calculation  of  a 
good  effect  upon  the  whole.  'Whereas  (said  he)  you  will 
hardly  ever  find  a  country  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  good  deal 
disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occasion  for  his  being  obliged 
to  lay  out  ten  pounds.' " 

"  ^Vhen  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk  of  his  own  writings 
with  a  wonderful  frankness  and  candour,  and  would  even 
criticise  them  with  the  closest  severity.  One  day,  having  read 
over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr.  Langton  asked  him,  how  he 
liked  that  paper ;  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  '  too 
wortly.'  At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading  his  tragedy 
of  *  Irene,*  to  a  company  at  a  house  in  the  country,  he  left  the 
room  :  and  somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  he 
replied,  •  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better.'  ^ 

•*  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of  moral  conduct, 
he  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  '  Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours  will 
do  many  things  from  which  you  and  I  would  shrink ;  yet.  Sir, 
Ihcy  will  perhaps  do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us  try 
to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a  wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set 
right.  It  is  not  probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the 
same  way.'" 

"  Of  the  Preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare,  he  said,  •  If  the 
man  would  have  come  to  me,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to 
endow  his  purposes  with  words ; '  for  as  it  is,  he  doth  *  gabble 
monstrously.' " 

"  He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  contest  of  wit 
with  some  other  person,  and  that  he  was  very  much  mortified 
by  imagining  that  his  opponent  had  the  better  of  him.  *  Now, 
(said  he,)  one  may  mark  here  the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening 
the  power  of  reflection ;  for  had  not  my  judgement  DEuled  me, 
I  should  have  seen,  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by 
whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed,  was  as  much  fiimished 
by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own 
character.' " 

^*  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious  and  learned  gende- 
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man  read  to  him  a  letter  of  compliment  which  he  had  received 
from  one  of  the  Professors  of  a  Foreign  University.  Johnson, 
in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there  was  too  much  ostentation,  said, 

*  I  never  receive  any  of  these  tributes  of  applause  from  abroad. 
One  instance  I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Villustre  Lockman* "  ^ 

"  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I  know  no  man  who 
has  passed  through  life  with  more  observation  than  Reynolds.' " 

"He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with  great  energy,  in  the 
Greek,  our  Saviour's  gracious  expression  concerning  the  for- 
giveness of  Mary  Magdalen,^  'H  Trwrrt?  a-ov  orco-coice  o-c*  iropevov 
CIS  elp-qvrjv.'  *  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace.'  *  He 
said,  *  the  manner  of  this  dismission  is  exceedingly  affecting.' " 

"He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  physical  and  moral 
truth :  *  Physical  truth  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually 
is.  Moral  truth  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  sincerely  and  precisely 
as  it  appears  to  you.  I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street ; 
if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth.  If  I  thought  so, 
though  I  should  have  been  mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth.' "  * 

"  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr.  Thpmas_. 
Warton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  con- 
cerning that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  *  Observations 
on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,'  gave  some  account  which  Huggins 
attempted  to  answer  with  violence,  and  said,  *  I  will  mtiitate 
no  longer  against  his  nescience.^  Huggins  was  master  of  the 
subject,  but  wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's  knowledge  of 
it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  lively  and  elegant 
Johnson  said,  *  It  appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has  ball  without 
powder,  and  Warton  powder  without  ball.' " 

"  Talking  of  the  Farce  of  *  High  Life  below  Stairs,'  he  said, 

*  Here  is  a  Farce,  which  is  really  very  diverting,  when  you  see 
it  acted  ;  and  yet  one  may  read  it,  and  not  know  that  one  has 
been  reading  any  thing  at  all.' " 

"  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the  green-room 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  where  he  was  much  regarded  by  the 
players,  and  was  very  easy  and  facetious  with  them.  He  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive's  comick  powers,  and  con- 
versed more  mth  her  than  with  any  of  them.  He  said,  *  Clive, 
Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by;  she  always  understands  what 

1  Secretary  to  the  British  Herring  Fishery,  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  number 
of  occasional  verses,  not  of  eminent  merit. 

2  [It  does  not  appear  that  the  woman  forgiven  was  Mary  Magdalen. — Kearnby.] 

3  Luke  vii.  50. 

4  [This  account  of  the  difference  between  moral  and  physical  truth  is  in  Locke's 
"  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,"  and  many  other  books. — Kearney.] 

VOL.  H.  L 
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you  say/  And  she  said  of  him,  *  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson : 
he  always  entertains  me.'  One  night,  when  *The  Recruiting 
Officer '  was  acted,  he  said  to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  ex- 
pressing an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  disdain  the 
works  of  Farquhar ;  *  No,  Sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  man  whose 
writings  have  considerable  merit.' " 

"  His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting  the  drama, 
that  they  could  not  have  so  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick 
used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that  there  should  be.^  There 
might,  indeed,  be  something  in  the  contemptuous  severity  as  to 
the  merit  of  acting,  which  his  old  preceptor  nourished  in  him- 
self, that  would  mortify  Garrick  after  the  great  applause  which 
he  received  from  the  audience.  For  though  Johnson  said  of 
him,  *  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire  him  every  night, 
may  well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  elated ; '  yet  he  would 
treat  theatrical  matters  with  a  ludicrous  slight  He  mentioned 
one  evening,  'I  met  David  coming  off  the  stage,  drest  in  a 
woman's  riding  hood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder ;  I  came 
full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleased.* " 

"  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whom  he  saw  drest  in  a  fine 
suit  of  clothes,  *  And  what  art  thou  to-night  ?  *  Tom  answered, 
*  The  Thane  of  Ross ; '  (which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  very 
inconsiderable  character.)     *  O  brave  ! '  said  Johnson." 

"Of  Mr.  Longley,  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman  of  very  con- 
siderable learning,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  met  there,  he  said,  *  My 
heart  warms  towards  him.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  him  such 
a  nice  acquaintance  with  the  metre  in  the  learned  languages : 
though  I  was  somewhat  mortified  that  I  had  it  not  so  much  to 
myself,  as  I  should  have  thought.' " 

"  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people  will  record 
the  sayings  of  eminent  persons,  a  story  was  told,  that  when 
Pope  was  on  a  visit  to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as  they  looked  from 
the  window  they  saw  a  gentleman  Commoner,  who  was  just 
come  in  from  riding,  amusing  himself  with  whipping  at  a  post. 
Pope  took  occasion  to  say,  *  That  young  gentleman  seems  to 
have  little  to  do.'  Mr.  Beauclerk  observed,  *  Then,  to  be  sure, 
Spence  turned  round  and  wrote  that  down ;  *  and  went  on  to 
say  to  Dr.  Johnson,  *  Pope,  Sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of 
you,  if  he  had  seen  you  distilling.'  Johnson.  *Sir,  if  Pope 
had  told  me  of  my  distilling,  I  would  have  told  him  of  his 
grotto.'" 

1  [In  a  letter  written  by  Johnson  to  a  firiend  in  Jan.  1743-3,  hs  says,  "  I  never  see 

Garrick."— M.] 
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"He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of  idleness  upon 
principle,  and  always  repelled  every  attempt  to  urge  excuses  for 
it.  A  friend  one  day  suggested,  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to 
study  soon  after  dinner.  Johnson.  *  Ah,  Sir,  don't  give  way  to 
such  a  fancy.  At  one  time  of  my  life  I  had  taken  it  into  my 
head  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  study  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.' " 

"  Mr.  Beauclerk  one  day  repeated  to  Dr.  Johnson  Pope's  lines, 

*  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well : ' 

Then  asked  the  Doctor,  *  Why  did  Pope  say  this  ? '  Johnson. 
*  Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex  somebody.' " 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  bringing 
out  a  play,^  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Club,  that  a  person  had 
advised  him  to  go  and  hiss  it,  because  she  had  attacked 
Shakspeare  in  her  book  called  *Shakspeare  Illustrated.' 
Johnson.  *  And  did  not  you  tell  him  that  he  was  a  rascal  ? ' 
Goldsmith.  *  No,  Sir,  I  did  not.  Perhaps  he  might  not  mean 
what  he  said.'  Johnson.  *  Nay,  Sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is  a  different 
thing.'  Colman  slily  said,  (but  it  is  believed  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  hear  him,)  *  Then  the  proper  expression  should  have  been, 
— Sir,  if  you  don't  lie,  you're  a  rascal.' " 

"  His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so  great,  that 
when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under  that  severe  illness  which  at 
last  occasioned  his  death,  Johnson  said,  (with  a  voice  faultering 
with  emotion,)  *Sir,  I  would  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk.' " 

"  One  night  at  the  Club  he  produced  a  translation  of  an 
Epitaph  which  Lord  Elibank  had  written  in  English,  for  his 
Lady,  and  requested  of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into  Latin  for  him. 
Having  read  Dotnina  de  North  et  Gray^  he  said  to  Dyer,^  *  You" 
see,  Sir,  what  barbarisms  we  are  compelled  to  make  use  of, 
when  modern  titles  are  to  be  specifically  mentioned  in  Latin 
inscriptions.'  When  he  had  read  it  once  aloud,  and  there  had 
been  a  general  approbation  expressed  by  the  company,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and  said,  *  Sir,  I 
beg  to  have  your  judgement,  for  I  know  your  nicety.'  Dyer  then 
very  properly  desired  to  read  it  over  again ;  which  having  done, 

1  [Probably  "  The  Sisters,"  a  comedy  performed  one  night  only,  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  1769.  Dr.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  excellent  epilogue  to  it. — Mn.  Lennox,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Ramsay,  died  in  London  in  distressed  circumstances,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 
January  4,  1804. — M.J 

2  [See  vol.  i.  p.  321. — M.] 
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he  pointed  out  an  incongruity  in  one  of  the  sentences.  John- 
son immediately  assented  to  the  observation,  and  said,  *  Sir, 
this  is  owing  to  an  alteration  of  a  part  of  the  sentence,  from  the 
form  in  which  I  had  first  written  it ;  and  I  believe.  Sir,  you 
may  have  remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial  change,  without 
a  due  regard  to  the  general  structure  of  the  sentence,  is  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  errour  in  composition.* " 

**  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dossie,  authour  of 
a  treatise  on  Agriculture ;  and  said  of  him,  *  Sir,  of  the  objects 
which  the  Society  of  Arts  have  chiefly  in  view,  the  chymical 
effects  of  bodies  operating  upon  other  bodies,  he  knows  more 
than  almost  any  man.'  Johnson,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Dossie 
his  vote  to  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  paid  up  an  arrear 
which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On  this  occasion  he  men- 
tioned a  circumstance,  as  characteristick  of  the  Scotch.  One  of 
that  nation,  (said  he,)  who  had  been  a  candidate,  against  whom 
I  had  voted,  came  up  to  me  with  a  civil  salutation.  Now,  Sir, 
this  is  their  way.  An  Englishman  would  have  stomached  it, 
and  been  sulky,  and  never  have  taken  further  notice  of  you ; 
but  a  Scotchman,  Sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen  times  against 
him,  will  accost  you  with  equal  complaisance  after  each  time, 
and  the  twentieth  time,  Sir,  he  will  get  your  vote." 

"  Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day  when  some 
friends  were  with  him  in  his  study,  he  made  his  usual  remark, 
that  the  State  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  religion  of  the  people, 
who  are  the  children  of  the  State.  A  clergyman  having  readily 
acquiesced  in  this,  Johnson,  who  loved  discussion,  observe^ 
*  But,  Sir,  you  must  go  round  to  other  States  than  our  own. 
You  do  not  know  what  a  Bramin  has  to  say  for  himself.^ .  In 
short.  Sir,  I  have  got  no  further  than  this :  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a 
right  to  knock  him  down  for  it.     Martyrdom  is  the  test.'  " 

"  A  man,  he  observed,  should  begin  to  write  soon  ;  for,  if  he 
waits  till  his  judgement  is  matured,  his  inability,  through  want  of 
practice  to  express  his  conceptions,  will  make  the  disproportion 
so  great  between  what  he  sees,  and  what  he  can  attain,  that  he 
will  probably  be  discouraged  from  writing  at  all.  As  a  proof 
of  the  justness  of  this  remark,  we  may  instance  what  is  related 
of  the  great  Lord  Granville ;  ^  that  after  he  had  written  his 
letter  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said, 

1  Here  Lord  Macartney  remarks,  "  A  Bramin  or  any  cast  of  the  Hindoos  will  neithev 
admit  you  to  be  of  their  religion,  nor  be  converted  to  yours  :— a  thbg  which  struck  the 
Portuguese  with  the  greatest  astonishment,  when  they  first  discovered  the  East  Indies.** 

2  [John,  the  first  Earl  Granville,  who  died,  January  2,  1763.— M.] 
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*  Here  is  a  letter,  expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for  a 
tallow-chandler  to  have  used.* " 

"  Talking  of  a  Court-martial  that  was  sitting  upon  a  very 
momentous  publick  occasion,  he  expressed  much  doubt  of  an 
enlightened  decision ;  and  said,  that  perhaps  there  was  not  a 
member  of  it,  who  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had  ever 
spent  an  hour  by  himself  in  balancing  probabilities." 

"  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a  printed  Ode, 
which  he,  with  others,  had  been  hearing  read  by  its  authour  in 
a  publick  room,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admission. 
One  of  the  company  having  read  it  aloud.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 

*  Bolder  words  and  more  timorous  meaning,  I   think,  never 
were  brought  together.'" 

"  Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said,  *  They  are  forced  plants, 
raised  in  a  hot-bed ;  and  they  are  poor  plants ;  they  are  but 
cucumbers  after  all.'  A  gentleman  present,  who  had  been 
running  down  ode- writing  in  general,  as  a  bad  species  of  poetry, 
unluckily  said,  *  Had  they  been  literary  cucumbers,  they  had 
been  better  things  than  Odes.' — *  Yes,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  for  a 

hogr' 

"  His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of  attainment  of 
learning  was  thus  marked  upon  two  occasions.  Of  Queen 
Elizabeth  he  said,  *She  had  learning  enough  to  have  given 
dignity  to  a  bishop ; '  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  he  said,  *  Sir, 
Davies  has  learning  enough  to  give  credit  to  a  clergyman.' " 

**  He  used  to  quote  with  great  warmth,  the  sapng  of 
Aristotle  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius;  that  there  was  the 
same  difference  between  one  learned  and  unlearned,  as  between 
the  living  and  the  dead." 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained  in  his  memory  very 
slight  and  trivial,  as  well  as  important,  things.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  it  seems  that  an  inferiour  domestick  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  had  attempted  to  celebrate  his  Grace's  marriage  in  such 
homely  rhymes  as  he  could  make ;  and  this  curious  composition 
having  been  sung  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  got  it  by  heart,  and  used 
to  repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  of  the  stanzas 
were  these : 

*  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  young  lady  of  high  quality. 
How  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  his  Grace  of  Leeds's  good  company. 

She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair, 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  sattin  shall  wear  ; 
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And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air. 

And  have  a  house  in  St.  James's-Square.'  * 

To  hear  a  man,  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  Johnson,  repeating 
such  humble  attempts  at  poetry,  had  a  very  amusing  effect 
He,  however,  seriously  observed  of  the  last  stanza  repeated  by 
him,  that  it  nearly  comprised  all  the  advantages  that  wealth  can 
give." 

"An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shewn  the  British 
Museum,  was  very  troublesome  with  many  absurd  enquiries. 
*  Now  there.  Sir,  (said  he,)  is  the  difference  between  an  English- 
man and  a  Frenchman.  A  Frenchman  must  be  always  talking, 
whether  he  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  or  not ;  an  English- 
man is  content  to  say  nothing,  when  he  has  nothing  to  say.' " 

"  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was,  indeed,  extreme. 

One  evening,  at  Old  Slaughter's  coffee-house,  when  a  number 

of  them  were  talking  loud  about  little  matters,  he  said,   *  Does 

not  this  confirm  old  MeynelFs  observation — For  any  thing  I  see^ 

foreigners  are  fools  ? '  " 

"He  said,  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent  toothach,  a 
Frenchman  accosted  him  thus:  Ah^  Monsieur,  vous  etudiez 
trop:' 

**  Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langton's  with  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  conversation 
of  that  learned  gentleman ;  and,  after  he  was  gone,  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  *  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having  asked  me  this 
evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  maui.^  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had 
an  occasion  of  such  free  controversy.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  of  a  man's  life  may  pass  without  meeting  with  any  instance 
of  this  kind  of  open  discussion.' " 

1  The  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  who  subscribes  himself  Sciolus, 
furnishes  the  following  supplement : 

"A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  remembers  to  have  heard  her  unde  sing  those  homely 
stanzas  more  than  forty-five  years  ago.     He  repeated  the  second  thus : 

'  She  shall  breed  young  lords  and  ladies  fair, 
And  ride  abroad  in  a  coach  and  three  pair, 
And  the  best,  &c. 
And  have  a  house,  &c.' 

And  remembered  a  third  which  seems  to  have  been  the  introductory  one,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  only  remaining  one  : 

'  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  his  choice 
Of  a  charming  young  lady  that's  beautiful  and  wise, 
She'll  be  the  happiest  young  gentlewoman  under  Uie  skies, 
As  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  rise, 
And  how  happy  shall,  &c' " 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  could  never  be  more  truly  applied  than  at  this 
present  time  [1792.] 

2  [When  the  Corporation  of  Norwich  applied  to  Johnson  to  point  out  to  them  a  proper 
master  for  their  Grammar-School,  he  recommended  Dr.  Parr,  on  his  cea»ng  to  be  usher 
to  Sumner  at  Harrow. — Burnby.] 
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"We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between  Shakspeare 
and  Corneille,  as  they  both  had,  though  in  a  different  degree, 
the  lights  of  a  latter  age.  It  is  not  so  just  between  the  Greek 
dramatick  writers  and  Shakspeare.  It  may  be  replied  to  what 
is  said  by  one  of  the  remarkers  on  Shakspeare,  that  though 
Darius's  shade  had  prescience^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  had  all  past  particulars  revealed  to  him." 

"  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably  farcical,  would 
please  children  here,  as  children  are  entertained  with  stories  full 
of  prodigies ;  their  experience  not  being  sufficient  to  cause  them 
to  be  so  readily  startled  at  deviations  from  the  natural  course  of 
life.  The  machinery  of  the  Pagans  is  uninteresting  to  us  :  when 
a  Goddess  appears  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  we  grow  weary ;  stiD 
more  so  in  the  Grecian  tragedies,  as  in  that  kind  of  composition 
a  nearer  approach  to  Nature  is  intended.  Yet  there  are  good 
reasons  for  reading  romances  j  as — the  fertility  of  invention,  the 
beauty  of  style  and  expression,  the  curiosity  of  seeing  with  what 
kind  of  performances  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were 
written  was  delighted :  for  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  the 
time  when  very  wild  improbable  tales  were  well  received,  the 
people  were  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  so  on  the  footing  of 
children,  as  has  been  explained." 

"  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who  writes  now  can  use 
the  Pagan  deities  and  mythology ;  the  only  machinery,  there- 
fore,  seems  that  of  ministering  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed,  witches,  and  fairies,  though  these  latter,  as  the  vulgar 
superstition  concerning  them  (which,  while  in  its  force,  infected 
at  least  the  imagination  of  those  that  had  more  advantage  in 
education,  though  their  reason  set  them  free  from  it,)  is  every 
day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little  further  assistance  in 
the  machinery  of  poetry.  As  I  recollect,  Hammond  introduces 
a  hag  or  witch  into  one  of  his  love  elegies,  where  the  effect  is 
unmeaning  and  disgusting." 

"The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in  creating  or 
grossly  exaggerating  the  instances  he  gives,  who  imputes 
absurdities  that  did  not  happen,  or  when  a  man  was  a  little 
ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having  been  very  much  so,  abuses 
his  talents  greatly.  The  great  use  of  deUneating  absurdities 
is,  that  we  may  know  how  far  human  folly  can  go;  the 
account,  therefore,  ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faith- 
ful. A  certain  character  (naming  the  person)  as  to  the  general 
cast  of  it,  is  well  described  by  Garrick,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
phraseology  he  uses  in  it,  is  quite  his  own,  particularly  in  the 
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proverbial  comparisons,  *  obstinate  as  a  pig,'  &c.  but  I  don't 

know  whether  it  might  not  be  true  of  Lord ^  that  from  a 

too  great  eagerness  of  praise  and  popularity,  and  a  politeness 
carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  he  was  likely,  after  asserting  a 
thing  in  general,  to  give  it  up  again  in  parts.  For  instance,  if 
he  had  said  Reynolds  was  the  first  of  painters,  he  was  capable 
enough  of  giving  up,  as  objections  might  happen  to  be  severally 
made,  first,  his  outline, — then  the  grace  in  form, — then  the 
colouring, — and  lastly,  to  have  owned  that  he  was  such  a 
mannerist,  that  the  disposition  of  his  pictures  was  all  alike." 

"  For  hospitality,  as  formerly  practised,  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  reason ;  heretofore  the  poorer  people  were  more  numerous, 
and  from  want  of  commerce,  their  means  of  getting  a  livelihood 
more  difficult ;  therefore  the  supporting  them  was  an  act  of  great 
benevolence;  now  that  the  poor  can  find  maintenance  for 
themselves,  and  their  labour  is  wanted,  a  general  undisceming 
hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  withdrawing  them  from  their  work  to 
idleness  and  drunkenness.  Then,  formerly  rents  were  received 
in  kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great  abundance  of  provisions  in 
possession  of  the  owners  of  the  lands,  which  since  the  plenty  of 
money  afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  longer  the  case." 

"  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigners  in  our  country  is 
now  almost  at  an  end  ;  since,  from  the  increase  of  them  that 
come  to  us,  there  have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  people  that 
have  found  an  interest  in  providing  inns  and  proper  accom- 
modations, which  is  in  general  a  more  expedient  method  for 
the  entertainment  of  travellers.  Where  the  travellers  and 
strangers  are  few,  more  of  that  hospitality  subsists,  as  it  has 
not  been  worth  while  to  provide  places  of  accommodation. 
In  Ireland,  there  is  still  hospitality  to  strangers,  in  some 
degree ;  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  probably  more." 

"  Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of  Terence,  talking 
of  Shakspeare's  learning,  asks,  'What  says  Farmer  to  this? 
What  says  Johnson?'  Upon  this  he  observed,  *Sir,  let 
Farmer  answer  for  himself :  /never  engaged  in  this  controversy. 
I  always  said,  Shakspeare  had  Latin  enough  to  grammaticise 
his  English.'" 

"  A  clergyman,  whom  he  characterised  as  one  who  loved  to 
say  little  oddities,  was  affecting  one  day,  at  a  Bishop's  table,  a 
sort  of  slyness  and  freedom  not  in  character,  and  repeated,  as 
if  part  of  *  The  Old  Man's  Wish,'  a  song  by  Dr.  Walter  Pope^ 
a  verse  bordering  on  licentiousness.  Johnson  rebuked  him 
in  the  finest  manner,  by  first  shewing  him  that  he  did  not 
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know  the  passage  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbling  him  : 
*Sir,  that  is  not  the  song  :  it  is  thus.'  And  he  gave  it  right. 
Then  looking  stedfastly  on  him,  *  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that 
song  which  I  should  wish  to  exemplify  in  my  own  life : 

*May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway.' " 

**  Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of  Greek,  he 
answered,  *  I  doubt.  Sir,  he  was  unoculus  inter  ccecos.* "  ^ 

"He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men  might  be  very 
eminent  in  a  profession,  without  our  perceiving  any  particular 
power  of  mind  in  them  in  conversation.  *It  seems  strange 
(said  he)  that  a  man  should  see  so  far  to  the  right,  who  sees 
so  short  a  way  to  the  left.  Burke  is  the  only  man  whose 
common  conversation  corresponds  with  the  general  fame 
which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up  whatever  topick  you 
please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you.'" 

"A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in  literature,  having 
discovered  less  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  Classicks  than 
Johnson  expected,  when  the  gentleman  left  the  room,  he 
observed,  'You  see,  now,  how  little  any  body  reads.'  Mr. 
Langton  happening  to  mention  his  having  read  a  good  deal  in 
Clenardus's  Greek  Grammar,  *Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  who  is 
there  in  this  town  who  knows  any  thing  of  Clenardus  ^  but  you 
and  I  ? '  And  upon  Mr.  Langton's  mentioning  that  he  had 
taken  the  pains  to  learn  by  heart  the  Epistle  of  St  Basil, 
which  is  given  in  the  Grammar  as  a  praxis,  *  Sir,  (said  he,)  I 
never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek.'" 

"  Of  Dodsley's  *  Public  Virtue,  a  Poem,'  he  said,  *  It  was  ^ 
fine  If/ank ;  (meaning  to  express  his  usual  contempt  for  blank 
verse  :)  however,  this  miserable  poem  did  not  sell,  and  my 
poor  friend  Doddy  said.  Public  Virtue  was  not  a  subject  to 
interest  the  age.'" 

**  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read  Dodsley's 
'  Cleone,  a  Tragedy,'  to  him,  not  aware  of  his  extreme  im- 
patience to  be  read  to.     As  it  went  on  he  turned  his  face  to 

1  [Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  after  mentioning  that  great  poet's  extraordinary 
'ancy  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that  his  book  was  to  be  written  in  an  age  too 
ate  for  heroick  poesy,  thus  concludes  :  *'  However  inferiour  to  the  heroes  who  were  bora 
n  better  ages,  he  might  still  be  ^eat  among  his  contemporaries,^  with  the  hope  of  grow- 
ng  every  day  greater  in  the  dwmdle  of  posterity  :  he  might  still  be  a  giant  among  the 
jiemies,  ihg  one-eyed  monarch  o/the  blind," — J.  Boswell.] 

2  [Nicholas  Clenard,  who  was  bom  in  Brabant,  and  died  at  Grenada  in  1542,  was  a 
freat  traveller  and  linguist.  Beside  his  Greek  Grammar,  (of  which  an  improved  edition 
vas  published  by  Vossius,  at  Amsterdam  in  1626,)  he  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  an 
iccount  of  his  travels  in  various  countries,  in  Latin  (Epistolarum  Libri  duo,  8vo. 
1556,)  a  very  rare  work,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  His  Latin 
says  the  authour  of  Nouveau  Dictionnairb  Historique,  1789,)  would  have  been 
nore  pure,  if  he  had  not  known  so  many  languages. — M.] 

L  2 
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of  his  Dictionary,  Garrick  being  asked  by  Johnson  what  peo 
said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among  other  animadversions,  it  wa 
objected  that  he  cited  authorities  which  were  beneath  th( 
dignity  of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Richardson.      *Nay 
(said  Johnson,)  I  have  done  worse  than  that :  I  have  cited  tl 
David.'" 

**  Talking  of  expence,  he  observed,  with  what  munificence  j 
great  merchant  will  spend  his  money,  both  from  his  having  i 
at  command,  and  from  his  enlarged  views  by  calculation  of  i 
good  effect  upon  the  whole.  'Whereas  (said  he)  you  wil 
hardly  ever  find  a  country  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  good  dea 
disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occasion  for  his  being  obligee 
to  lay  out  ten  pounds.' " 

"  When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk  of  his  own  writing! 
with  a  wonderful  frankness  and  candour,  and  would  ever 
criticise  them  with  the  closest  severity.  One  day,  having  reac 
over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr.  Langton  asked  him,  how  h( 
liked  that  paper;  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  'toe 
wordy.'  At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading  his  traged] 
of  *  Irene,'  to  a  company  at  a  house  in  the  country,  he  left  the 
room :  and  somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  he 
replied,  *  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better.' " 

"  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of  moral  conduct 
he  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  *  Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours  wil 
do  many  things  from  which  you  and  I  would  shrink ;  yet,  Sir 
they  will  perhaps  do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us  trj 
to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a  wrong  twist,  it  may  be  sei 
right.  It  is  not  probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  th( 
same  way.'" 

"  Of  the  Preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare,  he  said,  *  If  the 
man  would  have  come  to  me,  I  would  have  endeavoured  tc 
endow  his  purposes  with  words ; '  for  as  it  is,  he  doth  *  gabbk 
monstrously.' " 

"  He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  contest  of  wit 
with  some  other  person,  and  that  he  was  very  much  mortified 
by  imagining  that  his  opponent  had  the  better  of  him.  *  Now, 
(said  he,)  one  may  mark  here  the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening 
the  power  of  reflection ;  for  had  not  my  judgement  failed  me, 
I  should  have  seen,  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by 
whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed,  was  as  much  furnished 
by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own 
character.' " 

^'  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious  and  learned  gentle- 
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man  read  to  him  a  letter  of  compliment  which  he  had  received 
from  one  of  the  Professors  of  a  Foreign  University.  Johnson, 
in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there  was  too  much  ostentation,  said, 

*  I  never  receive  any  of  these  tributes  of  applause  from  abroad. 
One  instance  I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Pillustre  Lockman.*  "  ^ 

"  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I  know  no  man  who 
has  passed  through  life  with  more  observation  than  Reynolds.' " 

"He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with  great  energy,  in  the 
Greek,  our  Saviour's  gracious  expression  concerning  the  for- 
giveness of  Mary  Magdalen,^  'H  Trtbrts  a-ov  a-ia-toKe  a-e'  vopevov 
CIS  elp'qvrjv.'  *  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace.'  *  He 
said,  *  the  manner  of  this  dismission  is  exceedingly  affecting.' " 

"He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  physical  and  moral 
truth :  *  Physical  truth  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually 
is.  Moral  truth  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  sincerely  and  precisely 
as  it  appears  to  you.  I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street ; 
if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth.  If  I  thought  so, 
though  I  should  have  been  mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth.' "  * 

"  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr.  Thomas_. 
Warton^in  the  early  part  of  his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  con- 
cerning that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  *  Observations 
on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,'  gave  some  account  which  Huggins 
attempted  to  answer  with  violence,  and  said,  *  I  will  mtlitate 
no  longer  against  his  nescience*  Huggins  was  master  of  the 
subject,  but  wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's  knowledge  of 
it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  lively  and  elegant. 
Johnson  said,  *  It  appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has  ball  without 
powder,  and  Warton  powder  without  ball.' " 

"  Talking  of  the  Farce  of  *  High  Life  below  Stairs,'  he  said, 

*  Here  is  a  Farce,  which  is  really  very  diverting,  when  you  see 
it  acted  ;  and  yet  one  may  read  it,  and  not  know  that  one  has 
been  reading  any  thing  at  all.' " 

"  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the  green-room 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  where  he  was  much  regarded  by  the 
players,  and  was  very  easy  and  facetious  with  them.  He  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive's  comick  powers,  and  con- 
versed more  mth  her  than  with  any  of  them.  He  said,  *  Clive, 
Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by;  she  always  understands  what 

1  Secretary  to  the  British  Herring  Fishery,  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  number 
of  occasional  verses,  not  of  eminent  merit. 

2  [It  does  not  appear  that  the  woman  forgiven  was  Mary  Magdalen. — Kearnby.] 

3  Luke  vii.  50. 

4  [This  account  of  the  difference  between  moral  and  physical  truth  is  in  Locke's 
"  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,"  and  many  other  books. — ICkarney.] 

VOL.  II.  L 
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you  say/  And  she  said  of  him,  *  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson : 
he  always  entertains  me/  One  night,  when  *The  Recruiting 
Officer '  was  acted,  he  said  to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  ex- 
pressing an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  disdain  the 
works  of  Farquhar ;  *  No,  Sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  man  whose 
writings  have  considerable  merit.' " 

"  His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting  the  drama, 
that  they  could  not  have  so  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick 
used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that  there  should  be.^  There 
might,  indeed,  be  something  in  the  contemptuous  severity  as  to 
the  merit  of  acting,  which  his  old  preceptor  nourished  in  him- 
self, that  would  mortify  Garrick  after  the  great  applause  which 
he  received  from  the  audience.  For  though  Johnson  said  of 
him,  *  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire  him  every  night, 
may  well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  elated ; '  yet  he  would 
treat  theatrical  matters  with  a  ludicrous  slight.  He  mentioned 
one  evening,  *I  met  David  coming  oflf  the  stage,  drest  in  a 
woman's  riding  hood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder ;  I  came 
full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleased.' " 

"  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whom  he  saw  drest  in  a  fine 
suit  of  clothes,  *  And  what  art  thou  to-night  ?  *  Tom  answered, 
*  The  Thane  of  Ross ; '  (which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  very 
inconsiderable  character.)     *  O  brave  ! '  said  Johnson." 

"Of  Mr.  Longley,  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman  of  very  con- 
siderable learning,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  met  there,  he  said,  *  My 
heart  warms  towards  him.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  him  such 
a  nice  acquaintance  with  the  metre  in  the  learned  languages : 
though  I  was  somewhat  mortified  that  I  had  it  not  so  much  to 
myself,  as  I  should  have  thought' " 

"  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people  will  record 
the  sayings  of  eminent  persons,  a  story  was  told,  that  when 
Pope  was  on  a  visit  to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as  they  looked  from 
the  window  they  saw  a  gentleman  Commoner,  who  was  just 
come  in  from  riding,  amusing  himself  with  whipping  at  a  post. 
Pope  took  occasion  to  say,  *  That  young  gentleman  seems  to 
have  little  to  do.'  Mr.  Beauclerk  observed,  *  Then,  to  be  sure, 
Spence  turned  round  and  wrote  that  down ; '  and  went  on  to 
say  to  Dr.  Johnson,  *  Pope,  Sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of 
you,  if  he  had  seen  you  distilling.'  Johnson.  *Sir,  if  Pope 
had  told  me  of  my  distilling,  I  would  have  told  him  of  his 
grotto.' " 

1  [In  a  letter  written  by  Johnson  to  a  friend  in  Jan.  z742-3,  ho  says,  "  I  never  see 

Garrick."— M.] 
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"He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of  idleness  upon 
principle,  and  always  repelled  every  attempt  to  urge  excuses  for 
it.  A  friend  one  day  suggested,  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to 
study  soon  after  dinner.  Johnson.  *  Ah,  Sir,  don't  give  way  to 
such  a  fancy.  At  one  time  of  my  life  I  had  taken  it  into  my 
head  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  study  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.' " 

"  Mr.  Beauclerk  one  day  repeated  to  Dr.  Johnson  Pope's  lines, 

*  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well : ' 

Then  asked  the  Doctor,  *  Why  did  Pope  say  this  ?  '  Johnson. 
*  Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex  somebody.' " 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  bringing 
out  a  play,^"said  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Club,  that  a  person  had 
advised  him  to  go  and  hiss  it,  because  she  had  attacked 
Shakspeare  in  her  book  called  *Shakspeare  Illustrated.' 
JTohnson.  *  And  did  not  you  tell  him  that  he  was  a  rascal  ? ' 
Goldsmith.  *  No,  Sir,  I  did  not.  Perhaps  he  might  not  mean 
what  he  said.'  Johnson.  *  Nay,  Sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is  a  different 
thing.'  Colman  slily  said,  (but  it  is  believed  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  hear  him,)  *  Then  the  proper  expression  should  have  been, 
— Sir,  if  you  don't  lie,  you're  a  rascal.' " 

"  His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so  great,  that 
sv^hen  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under  that  severe  illness  which  at 
ast  occasioned  his  death,  Johnson  said,  (with  a  voice  faultering 
vith  emotion,)  *  Sir,  I  would  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter 
)f  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk.' " 

"  One  night  at  the  Club  he  produced  a  translation  of  an 
Epitaph  which  Lord  Elibank  had  written  in  English,  for  his 
Lady,  and  requested  of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into  Latin  for  him. 
Having  read  Domina  de  North  et  Gray,  he  said  to  Dyer,^  *  You" 
;ee.  Sir,  what  barbarisms  we  are  compelled  to  make  use  of, 
jvhen  modern  titles  are  to  be  specifically  mentioned  in  Latin 
nscriptions.'  When  he  had  read  it  once  aloud,  and  there  had 
3een  a  general  approbation  expressed  by  the  company,  he 
iddressed  himself  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and  said,  *  Sir,  I 
Deg  to  have  your  judgement,  for  I  know  your  nicety.'  Dyer  then 
^ery  properly  desired  to  read  it  over  again ;  which  having  done, 

1  [Probably  "  The  Sisters,"  a  comedy  performed  one  night  only,  at  Covent  Garden, 
n  X769.  Dr.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  excellent  epilogue  to  it — Mrs.  Lennox,  whose  maiden 
lame  was  Ramsay,  died  in  London  in  distressed  circumstances,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 
January  4,  1804. — M.] 

2  [See  vol.  i.  p.  321. — M.] 
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he  pointed  out  an  incongruity  in  one  of  the  sentences.  John- 
son immediately  assented  to  the  observation,  and  said,  *  Sir, 
this  is  owing  to  an  alteration  of  a  p2urt  of  the  sentence,  from  the 
form  in  which  I  had  first  written  it ;  and  I  believe,  Sir,  you 
may  have  remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial  change,  without 
a  due  regard  to  the  general  structure  of  the  sentence,  is  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  errour  in  composition.' " 

**  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dossie,  authour  of 
a  treatise  on  Agriculture ;  and  said  of  him,  *  Sir,  of  the  objects 
which  the  Society  of  Arts  have  chiefly  m  view,  the  chymical 
effects  of  bodies  operating  upon  other  bodies,  he  knows  more 
than  almost  any  man.'  Johnson,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Dossie 
his  vote  to  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  paid  up  an  arrear 
which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On  this  occasion  he  men- 
tioned a  circumstance,  as  characteristick  of  the  Scotch.  One  of 
that  nation,  (said  he,)  who  had  been  a  candidate,  against  whom 
T  had  voted,  came  up  to  me  with  a  civil  salutation.  Now,  Sir, 
fh*   is  their  way.    An  Englishman  would  have  stomached  it, 

d  been  sulky,  and  never  have  taken  further  notice  of  you ; 
h"t  a  Scotchman,  Sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen  times  against 
him  will  accost  you  with  equal  complaisance  after  each  time, 
and  the  twentieth  time,  Sir,  he  will  get  your  vote." 

« Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day  when  some 
friends  were  with  him  in  his  study,  he  made  his  usual  remark, 
that  the  State  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  religion  of  the  people, 
who  are  the  children  of  the  State.  A  clergyman  having  readily 
acouiesced  in  this,  Johnson,  who  loved  discussion,  observed, 
*  But,  Sir,  you  must  go  round  to  other  States  than  our  owa 
You  do  not  know  what  a  Bramin  has  to  say  for  himself.^  In 
short,  Sir,  I  have  got  no  further  than  this :  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a 
right  to  knock  him  down  for  it     Martyrdom  is  the  test'  " 

"  A  man,  he  observed,  should  begin  to  write  soon  ;  for,  if  he 
^ts  till  his  judgement  is  matured,  his  inability,  through  want  of 
practice  to  express  his  conceptions,  will  make  the  disproportion 
jQ  great  between  what  he  sees,  and  what  he  can  attain,  that  he 
will  probably  be  discouraged  from  writing  at  alL  As  a  proof 
^the  justness  of  this  remark,  we  may  instance  what  is  related 
gf  the  great  Lord  Gran\-ille ;  ^  that  after  he  had  written  his 
jjglter  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said, 

» iTere  Lord  Macartney  remarks,  "  A  Bramin  or  any  cast  of  the  Hindoos  win  neithev 
vna  to  be  of  their  religion,  nor  be  converted  to  yoars  : — a  thing  which  strode  the 
•««  with  the  greatest  astonishment,  when  they  first  discovered  the  East  IndieSi" 
^•^  Earl  Granville,  who  died,  January  a,  Z76>— M.] 
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*  Here  is  a  letter,  expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for  a 
tallow-chandler  to  have  used.* " 

"  Talking  of  a  Court-martial  that  was  sitting  upon  a  very 
momentous  publick  occasion,  he  expressed  much  doubt  of  an 
enlightened  decision ;  and  said,  that  perhaps  there  was  not  a 
member  of  it,  who  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had  ever 
spent  an  hour  by  himself  in  balancing  probabilities.'* 

"  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a  printed  Ode, 
which  he,  with  others,  had  been  hearing  read  by  its  authour  in 
a  publick  room,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admission. 
One  of  the  company  having  read  it  aloud.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'Bolder  words  and  more  timorous  meaning,  I  think,  never 
were  brought  together."* 

"  Talking  of  Gray*s  Odes,  he  said,  *  They  are  forced  plants, 
raised  in  a  hot-bed ;  and  they  are  poor  plants ;  they  are  but 
cucumbers  after  all.*  A  gentleman  present,  who  had  been 
running  down  ode- writing  in  general,  as  a  bad  species  of  poetry, 
unluckily  said,  *  Had  they  been  literary  cucumbers,  they  had 
been  better  things  than  Odes.' — *  Yes,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  for  a 

*'  His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of  attainment  of 
learning  was  thus  marked  upon  two  occasions.  Of  Queen 
Elizabeth  he  said,  *She  had  learning  enough  to  have  given 
dignity  to  a  bishop ; '  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  he  said,  *  Sir, 
Davies  has  learning  enough  to  give  credit  to  a  clergyman.' " 

**  He  used  to  quote  with  great  warmth,  the  saying  of 
Aristotle  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  that  there  was  the 
same  difference  between  one  learned  and  unlearned,  as  between 
the  living  and  the  dead." 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained  in  his  memory  very 
slight  and  trivial,  as  well  as  important,  things.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  it  seems  that  an  inferiour  domestick  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  had  attempted  to  celebrate  his  Grace's  marriage  in  such 
homely  rhymes  as  he  could  make ;  and  this  curious  composition 
having  been  sung  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  got  it  by  heart,  and  used 
to  repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  of  the  stanzas 
were  these : 

*  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  young  lady  of  high  quality, 
How  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  his  Grace  of  Leeds's  good  company. 

She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair, 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  sattin  shall  wear  ; 
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"  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper  in  which  there 
was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which 
Johnson  himself  came  in  for  a  share, — *  Pray,'  said  he,  'let  us 
have  it  read  aloud  from  beginning  to  end ; '  which  being  done, 
he  with  a  ludicrous  earnestness,  and  not  directing  his  look  to 
any  particular  person,  called  out,  *  Are  we  alive  after  all  this 
satire!'*' 

*•  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  political  character 
of  Seeker,  one  instance  of  which  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  he 
expressed  gr^wt  dissatisfaction  at  his  varying  the  old  established 
tivast,  *ChuR^h  and  King,'  *The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.* s;\id   he,  (with  an  affected  smooth  smifing   grimace) 

*  drit\ks»  **  Constitution  in  Church  and  State."  '  Being  asked 
what  vlirtenMHv  there  was  between  the  two  toasts,  he  said, 

*  \Vh\\  Sir,  \vu  tuAv  W  sure  he  meant  something.*  Yet  when 
the  hie  of  iKjit  j^reUte,  prefixed  to  his  sermons  by  Dr.  Porteus 
;uul  Pr.  S;intvMV  his  chaplains,  first  came  out,  he  read  it  with 
the  utmvvit  Avidity,  and  iviid, '  It  is  a  life  well  written,  and  that 
>vrU  vleserNVs  to  lH^  rxx\>rded.' " 

"i'^r  A  ivrtain  noble  Lord,  he  said,  "Respect  him,  you 
%v\iivl  n\^t ;  lor  he  had  no  mind  of  his  own.  Love  him  you 
s  \H\U1  not  ;  lor  that  which  you  could  do  with  him,  every  one 

**  Or  Or»  Goldsmith  he  said,  *No  man  was  more  foolish 
XX  hen  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he 
h;*d/^* 

*'  He  told  in  his  lively  manner  the  following  literary  anec- 
\loit* :  ♦  Green  and  Guthrie,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman, 
\u\iiertook  a  translation  of  Duhalde's  history  of  China.  Green 
s^iid  of  Guthrie,  that  he  knew  no  English,  and  Guthrie  of 
Git^n,  that  he  knew  no  French  ;  and  these  two  undertook  to 
translate  Duhalde's  history  of  China.  In  this  translation  there 
WA*  found, — "  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  moon."  Now,  as 
ihe  whole  age  of  the  moon  is  but  twenty-eight  da]^  the  moon, 
instead  of  being  new,  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could  be.  The 
tUunder  arose  from  their  mistaking  the  word  neuvihne^  ninth, 
fv>r  nouvelle  or  neuve^  new.' " 

**  Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's  copiousness  and  precision  of  com- 
luunication,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *  Blagden,  Sir,  is  a  delightful 
Mlow.' " 

Sk,  iK>t  worth  repeating."    The  mortification  of  Richardsoo  was  vidble,  and  he  did  not 
si^)<iak  ten  words  more  the  whole  day.    Dr.  Johnson  was  present,  and  appeared  to  enjoy 
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On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publishing  his  pamphlet  of 
*  The  False  Alarm,'  there  came  out  a  very  angry  answer  (by 
many  supposed  to  be  by  Mr.  Wilkes.)  Dr.  Johnson  determined 
on  not  answering  it ;  but,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Langton 
mentioned  a  particular  or  two,  which  if  he  had  replied  to 
it,  he  might  perhaps  have  inserted. — In  the  answerer's  pam- 
phlet, it  had  been  said  with  solemnity,  *  Do  you  consider.  Sir, 
that  a  House  of  Commons  is  to  the  people  as  a  creature  is  to 
its  Creator?'  To  this  question,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  I  could 
have  replied,  that — in  the  first  place — the  idea  of  a  Creator 
must  be  such  as  that  he  has  a  power  to  unmake  or  annihilate 
his  creature." 

"  Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  creature  can  make 
laws  for  its  Creator."^ 

"  Depend  upon  it,  said  he,  that  if  a  man  talks  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, there  is  something  in  them  that  is  not  disagreeable 
to  him ;  for  where  there  is  nothing  but  pure  misery,  there 
never  is  any  recourse  to  the  mention  of  it." 

"  A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should  read  no  more  in 
quantity  than  he  could  utter  aloud." 

"  Imlac  in  *  Rasselas,'  I  spelt  with  a  ^  at  the  end,  because 
it  is  less  like  English,  which  should  always  have  the  Saxon  k 
added  to  the  r."  ^ 

"Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and  goes 
through  life  without  having  it  perceived; — for  example,  a 
madness  has  seized  a  person,  of  supposing  himself  obliged 
literally  to  pray  continually;  had  the  madness  turned  the 
opposite  way,  and  the  person  thought  it  a  crime  ever  to  pray, 
it  might  not  improbably  have  continued  unobserved." 

**  He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of  characters  in  the 
end  of  the  first  Book  of  the  *  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand ' 
was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  was  known." 

"  Supposing  (said  he)  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious  or  argumen- 
tative turn,  it  would  be  very  troublesome :  for  instance, — if  a 
woman  should  continually  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  the  Arian 
heresy." 

**No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even  suppose  it  be 

1  His  profound  adoration  of  the  Great  First  Cause  mths  such  as  to  set  him  above 
that  "  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  with  which  men  of  narrow^  conceptions  have  been 
infected.  I  have  heard  him  strongly  maintain  that  "  what  is  ri^ht  is  not  so  from  any 
natural  fitness,  but  because  God  wills  it  to  be  right ;  "and  it  is  certainly  so,  because 
he  has  predisposed  the  relations  of  things  so,  as  that  which  he  wills  must  be  right. 

2  I  hope  the  authority  of  the  great  Master  of  our  language  will  stop  that  curtailing 
innovation,  by  which  we  see  critic^  public,  &C.  frequently  written  instead  of  crttick, 
publicky  &c 
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in  his  praise,  if  he  thinks  he  does  not  hear  him,  exactly  as  he 
would,  if  he  thought  he  was  within  hearing." 

"  *  The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of  great  con- 
sequence:' This  he  said  to  me  with  great  earnestness  of 
manner,  very  near  the  time  of  his  decease,  on  occasion  of 
having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  some 
person  in  the  North  of  England ;  which  when  I  had  done, 
and  he  asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  I  thought  being 
particular  upon  it  might  fatigue  him,  it  being  of  great 
length,  I  only  told  him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in  his 
praise  ; — and  then  he  expressed  himself  as  above." 

"  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  what  Baretti  had 
told  him ;  that,  meeting,  in  the  course  of  his  studying  English, 
with  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Spectator,  one  of  four  that 
were  written  by  the  respectable  Dissenting  Minister  Mr.  Grove 
of  Taunton,  and  observing  the  genius  and  energy  of  mind 
that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly  quickened  his  curiosity  to  visit  our 
country ;  as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  periodical 
essays  of  our  authours,  their  productions  on  more  weighty 
occasions  must  be  wonderful  indeed !  ** 

**  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  that  a  be^ar 
in  the  street  will  more  readily  ask  alms  from  a  man^  though 
there  should  be  no  marks  of  wealth  in  his  appearance,  than 
from  even  a  well-dressed  woman  ;  ^  which  he  accounted  for 
from  the  great  degree  of  carefulness  as  to  money,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  women ;  saying  farther  upon  it,  that  the  oppor- 
tunities in  general  that  they  possess  of  improving  their 
condition  are  much  fewer  than  men  have ;  and  adding  as  he 
looked  round  the  company,  which  consisted  of  men  only, — 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  think  he  might  be  richer, 
if  he  would  use  his  endeavour." 

"He  thus  characterised  an  ingenious  writer  of  his  acquaint- 
ance :  *  Sir,  he  is  an  enthusiast  by  rule.' " 

"  He  may  hold  up  that  shield  against  all  his  enemies; — was 
an  observation  on  Homer,  in  reference  to  his  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  ¥rife  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  of  Derbyshire,  and  respected  by  Dr.  Johnson 
as  a  very  fine  one.  He  had  in  general  a  very  high  opinion  of 
that  lady's  understanding." 

"  An  observation  of  Bathurst's  may  be  mentioned,  which 
Johnson  repeated,  appearing  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  well 

1  Sterne  is  of  a  direct  contrary  opinion.    See  bis  "  Scndmental  Jooney,"  ArtidcL 

"  The  Mysiery" 
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founded ;  namely,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  how  seldom^ 
on  occasion  of  coming  into  the  company  of  any  new  person, 
one  felt  any  wish  or  inclination  to  see  him  again." 

This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin  having  published  a 
translation  of  "  Lucian,"  inscribed  to  him  the  Demonax  thus : 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of  the  present 
age,  this  piece  is  inscribed  by  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  respect- 
able talents, 

"The  Translator.'^ 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of  Demonax  and 
Johnson,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of  similarity 
between  them,  this  Dedication  is  a  just  compliment  from  the 
general  character  given  by  Lucian  of  the  ancient  Sage,  ^^SipurroK 
ojv  oT8a  eyo)  <^tXo(ro<^a)v  ycvo/jtcvov,  the  best  philosopher  whom 
I  have  ever  seen  or  known." 

In  1 781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his  "Lives  of  the"^ 
Poets,"  of  which  he  gives  this  account :  "  Some  time  in 
March  I  finished  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  which  I  wrote  in 
my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and 
working  with  vigour  and  haste."  ^  In  a  memorandum  previ- 
ous to  this,  he  says  of  them:  "Written,  I  hope,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety."  ^ 

This  is  the  work,  which  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  writings  will 
perhaps  be  read  most  generally,  and  with  most  pleasure. 
Philology  and  biography  were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  those 
who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with  him,  heard  him  upon  all 
occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper  opportunity,  take  delight 
in  expatiating  upon  the  various  merits  <^f  the  English  Poets : 
upon  the  niceties  of  their  characters,  and^itie  events  of  their 
progress  through  the  world  which  they  contributed  to  illuminate. 
His  mind  was  so  full  of  that  kind  of  information,  and  it  was 
so  well  arranged  in  his  memory,  that  in  performing  what  he 
had  undertaken  in  this  way,  he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to- 
put  his  thoughts  upon  paper ;  exhibiting  first  each  Poet's  life, 
and  then  subjoining  a  critical  examination  of  his  genius  an^ 
works.  But  when  he  began  to  write,  the  suUject  swelled  in  such 
a  manner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  to  each  poet,  of  no  more 
than  a  few  pages,  as  he  had  originally  intended,*  he  produced 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  190.  ^  2  fiid.,  p.  174. 

3  His  design  is  thus  announced  in  Yiis  Advertisement :  '*The  Booloellets  havingdeter> 
mined  to  pubHshed  a  body  of  English  poetxy,  I  was  persuaded  to  promise  them  a  preface 
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an  ample,  rich,  and  most  entertaining  view  of  them  in  ever) 
respect.  In  this  he  resembled  Quintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  ir 
the  composition  of  his  Institutions  of  Oratory,  ^^Latitts  u 
tamen  aperiente  matertd,  plus  quam  imponebatur  oneris  sponU 
suscepiy  The  booksellers,  justly  sensible  of  the  great  addi 
tional  value  of  the  copy- right,  presented  him  with  anotha 
hundred  pounds,  over  and  above  two-hundred,  for  which  1 
agreement  was  to  furnish  such  prefaces  as  he  thought  fit. 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompence  for  such  a  col 
lection  of  biography,  and  such  principles  and  illustrations  o 
criticism,  as,  if  digested  and  arranged  in  one  system,  by  som( 
modern  Aristotle  or  Longinus,  might  form  a  code  upon  tha 
subject,  such  as  no  other  nation  can  shew.  As  he  was  so  gooc 
as  to  make  me  a  present  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  original, 
and  indeed  only  manuscript  of  this  admirable  work,  I  have  at 
opportunity  of  observing  with  wonder  the  correctness  wiA 
which  he  rapidly  struck  off  such  glowing  composition.  He 
may  be  assimilated  to  the  Lady  in  Waller,  who  could  impress 
with  "  Love  at  first  sight : " 

**  Some  other  nymphs  with  colours  faint, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy ; 
She  has  a  stamp  and  prints  the  boy." 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  some 
anxiety  in  carrying  on  the  work,  we  see  from  a  series  of  letter 
to  Mr.  Nichols  the  printer,^  whose  variety  of  literary  enquir] 

to  the  works  of  each  authour ;  an  undertaking,  as  it  was  then  presented  to  my  nund 
not  very  tedious  or  difficult. 

'*  My  purpose  was  only  to  have  allotted  to  every^  poet  an  Advertisement,  like  tha 
which  we  nnd  in  the  French  Miscellanies,  containing  a  few  dates,  and  a  genera 
character ;  but  I  have  been  led  beyond  my  intention,  I  hope  by  the  honest  desire  o 
giving  useful  pleasure." 

1  Thus:— "In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Mr.  Nichols  will  find  a  reference  to  the  Parlia 
mentary  History,  from  which  a  long  quotation  is  to  be  inserted*  If  Mr.  Nichol 
cannot  easily  find  the  book,  Mr.  Johnson  will  send  it  from  Streatham." 

"  Clarendon  is  here  returned." 

"  By  some  accident,  I  laid  ^<77/rnote  upon  Duke  up  so  safely^  that  I  cannot  find  il 
Your  informations  have  been  of  great  use  to  me.  I  must  beg  it  again ;  with  anothe 
list  of  our  authours,  for  I  have  laid  that  with  the  other.  I  have  sent  Stepney's  Epitapl 
Let  me  have  the  revises  as  soon  as  can  be.    Dec.  i^yS*" 

"  I  have  sent  Philips,  with  his  Epitaphs,  to  be  inserted.     The  firagment  of  a  pre&c 
is  hardly  worth  the  impression,  but  that  we  may  seem  to  do  something.     It  mayb 
added  to  the  Life  of  Philips.    The  Latin  page  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith. 
shall  be  at  home  to  revise  |he  two  sheets  of  Milton.     March  x,  1779." 

"  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of  Hughes's  letters ;  and  try  to  get  Dennis  apoi 
Blackmore,  and  upon  Cato,  and  any  thing  of  the  same  writer  agamst  Pope.  On 
materials  are  defective." 

"As  Waller  professed  to  have  imitated  Fairfax,  do  you  think  a  few  pages  of  Fair& 
would  enrich  our  edition  t  Few  readers  have  seen  it,  and  it  may  please  them.  But  i 
is  not  necessary." 

"An  account  of  the  Lives  and  works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets 
By,  &C.— 'The  English  Poets,   biographically  and  critically   considered,    by   Sam 
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and  obliging  disposition,  rendered  him  useful  to  Johnson.  Mr. 
Steevens  appears,  from  the  papers  in  my  possession,  to  have 
supplied  him  with  some  anecdotes  and  quotations;  and  I 
observe  the  fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one  of  his  copyists  of 
select  passages.  But  he  was  principally  indebted  to  my  steady 
friend  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  of  Staple-inn,  whose  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  English  literary  History  I  do  not  ex- 
press with  exaggeration,  when  I  say  it  is  wonderful;  indeed 
his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the  world ;  and  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  can  bear  testimony  to  the  frank- 
ness of  his  communications  in  private  society. 
f  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of  Johnson's 
'  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  attempt  an  analysis  of  their  merits, 
which,  were  I  able  to  do  it,  would  take  up  too  much  room  in 
this  work ;  yet  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  upon  some  of 
them,  and  insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  himself  considered  as  the  best  of  (y^ 
the  whole,  on  account  of  the  dissertation  which  it  contains  on 
the  Metaphysical  Poets,  Dryden,  whose  critical  abilities  were 
equal  to  his  poetical,  had  mentioned  them  in  his  excellent 
Dedication  of  his  Juvenal,  but  had  barely  mentioned  them. 
Johnson  has  exhibited  them  at  large,  with  such  happy  illustra- 
tion from  their  writings,  and  in  so  luminous  a  manner,  that 
indeed  he  may  be  allowed  the  full  merit  of  novelty,  and  to 
have  discovered  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical 
hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering  the  works  of  a 
poet,^  that  "amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some  token 
of  a  rent ; "  but  I  do  not  find  that  this  is  applicable  to  prose.^ 
We  shall  see  that  though  his  amendments  in  this  work  are  for 
the  better,  there  is  nothing  of  the  pannus  assutus ;  the  texture 
is  uniform :  and  indeed,  what  had  been  there  at  first,  is  very 
seldom  unfit  to  have  remained. 

Johnson.* — Let  Mr.  .Nichols  take  his  choice,  or  make  another  to  his  mind.  May, 
1781." 

"  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement  for  the  new  edition.  It  was  not  enclosed. 
Of  Gay's  Letters  I  see  not  that  any  use  can  he  made,  for  they  give  no  information  of 
any  thmg.  That  he  was  a  memher  of  a  Philosophical  Society  is  something ;  but  surely 
he  could  be  but  a  corresponding  member.  However,  not  having  hb  Life  here,  I  know  not 
how  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is  of  little  importance."^ 

See  several  more  in  '  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  X785.  The  Editor  of  that  Miscellany, 
in  which  Johnson  wrote  for  several  years,  seems  justly  to  think  that  every  fragment  of  to 
great  a  man  is  worthy  of  being  preserved. 

1  Life  of  Sheffield. 

3  [See,  however,  p.  324  of  this  volume,  where  the  same  remark  is  made,  and  Johnson 
is  there  speaking  oi ^ose.  In  his  Life  of  Dryden,  his  observafions  on  the  Opera  of 
"  King  Arthur,"  furnish  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. — M.] 
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Various  Readings  '^  in  the  Life  of  Cowley. 

"  All  [future  votaries  of]  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  solitude. 
"  To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation  or  perception] /amx 
and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds. 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  a  summer  noon." 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinct  and  animated 
narrative  of  publick  affairs  in  that  variegated  period,  with  strong 
yet  nice  touches  of  character ;  and  having  a  fair  opportunity 
to  display  his  political  principles,  does  it  with  an  unqualified 
manly  confidence,  and  satisfies  his  readers  how  nobly  he 
might  have  executed  a  Tory  History  of  his  country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I  do  not  recollect 
more  than  three  uncommon  or  learned  words;  one,  when 
giving  an  account  of  the  approach  of  Waller's  mortal  disease, 
he  says,  "  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid ; "  by  using  the  ex- 
pression his  legs  swelled^  he  would  have  avoided  this ;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in  its  being  followed  by 
the  interesting  question  to  his  physician,  "  What  that  smelling 
meant  ?  "  Another,  when  he  mentions  that  Pope  had  emitted 
proposals ;  when  published  or  issued  would  have  been  more 
readily  understood  ;  and  a  third,  when  he  calls  Orrery  and  Dr. 
Delaney,  writers  both  undoubtedly  veracious]  when  truet 
honesty  or  faithful^  might  have  been  used.  Yet,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  none  of  these  are  hard  or  too  big  words:  that 
custom  would  make  them  seem  as  easy  as  any  others;  and 
that  a  language  is  richer  and  capable  of  more  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, by  having  a  greater  variety  of  synonimes. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry  for  the  awful 
subjects  of  our  holy  religion,  though  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  originality,  with  uncommon 
force  and  reasoning. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Waller. 

**  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their  names]  their  own 
nomination, 

"  [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"  Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  [coronation] 
recovered  right, 

"  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must  be  [confessed  to  d^rade  his 
powers]  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind, 

1  The  original  reading  is  enclosed  in  crotchets,  and  the  present  one  it  pvinted  in 

Italicks. 
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"The  characters  by  which  WaUer  intended  to  distinguish 
his  writings  are  [elegance]  sprightliness  and  dignity. 

"  Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  [fetch] /^r^/^// fruits. 

**  Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  [easily]  readily 
supplies. 

"  [His]  Some  applications  [are  sometimes]  may  be  thought 
too  remote  and  unconsequential. 

"  His  images  are  [sometimes  confused]  not  always  distinct,^* 

Against  his  Life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of  Whiggism  have 
opened  in  full  cry.  But  of  Milton's  great  excellence  as  a 
poet,  where  shall  we  find  such  a  blazon  as  by  the  hand  of 
Johnson  ?  I  shall  select  only  the  following  passage  concerning 
"Paradise  Lost;" 

"  Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what  temper 
Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked 
his  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous 
current,  through  fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him 
calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected, 
relying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and  wait- 
ing without  impatience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the 
impartiality  of  a  future  generation.'' 

Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  warmest  zealots  of  The  Revolution  Society  itself,  allows,  that 
"Johnson  has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  abilities  of 
that  great  poet,  and  has  bestowed  on  his  principal  poetical 
compositions,  the  most  honourable  encomiums."  ^ 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  Church  and  Monarchy  as 
Johnson  did,  should  speak  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  Milton  as  * 
a  politician,  or  rather  as  a  daring  foe  to  good  polity,  was  surely 
to  be  expected ;  and  to  those  who  censure  him,  I  would  recom- 
mend his  commentary  on  Milton's  celebrated  complaint  of  his 
situation,  when  by  the  lenity  of  Charles  the  Second,  "a  lenity 

1  Se«  "An  Essay  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,** 
London)  1787 ;  which  is  very  well  written,  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  demo- 
cratical  bigotry  of  its  authour :  whom  I  cannot  however  but  admire  for  his  liberality  in 
speaking  thus  of  my  illustrious  friend  : 

"He  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  understanding,  which  were  much  cultivated 
by  study,  and  still  more  by  meditation  and  reflection.  His  memory  was  remarkably 
retentive,  his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  Judgement  keen  and^  pene- 
trating. He  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion ;  his  piety  was  sincere, 
and  sometimes  ardent :  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  virtue^  was  often  manifested  in 
his  conversation  and  in  his  writings.  ,The  same  energy  which  was  displayed  in  his 
literary  productions  was  exhibited  also  in  his  conversation,  which  was  various,  striking, 
and  instructive ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  equalled  him  for  nervous  and  point^ 
repartees. 

"  His  Dictionary,  his  moral  Essays,  and  his  productions  in  polite  literature,  will 
convey  useful  instruction,  and  elegant  entertainment,  as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  shall  be  understood." 
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of  which  (as  Johnson  well  observes)  the  world  has  had  perha] 
no  other  example,  he,  who  had  written  in  justification  of  tl 
murder  of  his  Sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act  of  Oblivion 
**No  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger, /a/i< 
on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues^  with  darkness  and  with  dange 
compassed  round.  This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  bett 
employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion ;  but  to  ac 
the  mention  of  danger,  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He  w 
fallen,  indeed,  on  evil  days ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  re^ 
cides  could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  ei 
tongues  for  Milton  to  complain,  required  impudence  at  lea 
equal  to  his  other  powers ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocat 
must  allow,  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach, 
brutality  of  insolence." 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton,  "  an  acrim 
nious  and  surly  Republican,'*  ^ — "  a  man  who  in  his  domestic 
relations  was  so  severe  and  arbitrary,"  ^  and  whose  head  w 
filled  with  the  hardest  and  most  dismal  tenets  of  Calvinisi 
should  have  been  such  a  poet ;  should  not  only  have  writte 
with  sublimity,  but  with  beauty,  and  even  gaiety  ;  should  ha^ 
exquisitely  painted  the  sweetest  sensations  of  which  our  natu 
is  capable ;  imaged  the  delicate  raptures  of  connubial  love 
nay,  seemed  to  be  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It 
a  proof  that  in  the  human  mind  the  departments  of  judgeme: 
and  imagination,  perception  and  temper,  may  sometimes  I 
divided  by  strong  partitions;  and  that  the  light  and  sha( 
in  the  same  character  may  be  kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  I 
blended.^ 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occasion  to  maintain  h 
own  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  rhyme  ov 
blank  verse,  in  English  poetry ;  and  quotes  this  apposite  illu 
tration  of  it  by  "  an  ingenious  critick,"  that  /*/  seems  to  be  ver 
only  to  the  eye.^  The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  characterises, 
(as  he  told  Mr.  Seward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in  Surre 
whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is  universally  eel 
brated ;  with  whose  elegance  of  manners  the  writer  of  tl 
present  work  has  felt  himself  much  impressed,  and  to  who: 

1  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.  *  Ibid, 

s  Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  is  rather  a  proof  that  he  felt  nothing  of  those  cheerful  S( 
sations  which  he  has  described :  that  on  these  topicks  it  b  the/^/,  and  not  the  mow,  tl 
writes. 

^  One  of  the  most  natural  instances  of  the  effect  of  blank  verse  cocorred  to  the  Is 
Earl  of  Hopeton.  His  Lordship  observed  one  of  his  shepherds  poring  in  the  fields  up 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  and  having  asked  him  what  Dook  it  was,  the  man  answerc 
"  An't  please  your  Lordship,  this  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  an  authoor :  he  would  £un  rhync 
but  cannot  get  at  it." 
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idrtues  a  common  friend,  who  has  known  him  long,  and  is  not 
iiuch  addicted  to  flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Milton. 

"  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this  which  [his  most  bigoted 
idvocates]  even  kindness  and  reverence  can  give. 

"  [Perhaps  no]  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so  much,  and 
praised  so  few. 

"  A  certain  [rescue]  prtservative  from  oblivion. 

"  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as  [contracted] 
f?edantick  or  paradoxical. 

"  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn 
7J2l%  how  to  [obtain  and  communicate  happiness]  do  good  and 
jvoid  evil, 

"  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit?]  is  less  attainable^ 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the  masterly  execution 
Df  the  Life  of  Dryden,  which  we  have  seen^  was  one  of 
fohnson's  literary  projects  at  an  early  period,  and  which  it  is 
emarkable,  that  after  desisting  from  it,  from  a  supposed  scanti- 
less  of  materials,  he  should,  at  an  advanced  age,  have  exhibited 
>o  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the  illiberal  attacks 

ipon  him,  as  if  his  embracing  the  Roman  Catholick  Communion 

lad  been  a  time-serving  measure,  is  a  piece  of  reasoning  at  once 

ible  and  candid.     Indeed,  Dryden  himself,  in  his  "  Hind  and 

Panther  "  hath  given  such  a  picture  of  his  mind,  that  they  who 

enow  the  anxiety  for  repose  as  to  the  awful  subject  of  our  state 

beyond  the  grave,  though  they  may  think  his  opinion  ill-founded, 

nust  think  charitably  of  his  sentiment ; 

**  But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgements  an  unerring  guide  1 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
O  !  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd, 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  reveal'd  ; 
But  Her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
Whom  thou  hast  promis'd  never  to  forsake. 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires ; 
My  manhood  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
Follow 'd  false  lights  ;  and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am  ; 
Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 
Good  life  be  now  my  task  :  my  doubts  are  done  ; 
What  more  could  shock  my  faith  than  Three  in  One? '' 

1  See  voL  iL  page  50. 
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In  drawing  Dryden's  character,  Johnson  has  given,  though  I 
suppose  unintentionally,  some  touches  of  his  own.  Thus: 
"  The  power  that  predominated  in  his  intellectual  op>erations 
was  rather  strong  reason  than  quick  sensibility.  Upon  all 
occasions  that  were  presented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt ;  and 
produced  sentiments  not  such  as  Nature  enforces,  but  medita- 
tion supplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions  as  they 
spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted. 
He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often 
pathetick ;  ^  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions 
purely  natural,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others." — It  may 
indeed  be  observed,  that  in  all  the  numerous  vrritings  of 
Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  even  in  his  Tragedy, 
of  which  the  subject  is  the  distress  of  an  unfortunate  Princess^ 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Dryden. 

"  The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  Addison  has  attempted 
to  [find  in]  derive  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the 
investigation  of  secrets. 

"  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient]  inability  <3^wickedness. 

"  When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  disputation,  [matter] 
thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  side. 

"  The  abyss  of  an  un-ideal  [emptiness]  vacancy, 

"These,  like  [many  other  h^lots^^  the  harlots  of  other  men, 
had  his  love  though  not  his  approbation. 

"  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  display  his  knowledge 
with  pedantick  ostentation. 

"  French  words  which  [were  then  used  in]  hc^  then  crept  into 
conversation." 

The  Life  of  Pope  was  written  by  Johnson  con  amore,  both 
from  the  early  possession  which  that  writer  had  taken  of  his 
mind,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he  must  have  felt,  in  for 
ever  silencing  all  attempts  to  lessen  his  poetical  fame,  by 
demonstrating  his  excellence,  and  pronouncing  the  following 
triumphant  eulogium  :  "  After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to 
answer  the  question  that  has  once  been  asked,  Whether  Pope 
was  a  poet  ?  otherwise  than  by  asking  in  return,  if  Pope  be  not 
a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry 
by  a  definition,  will  only  shew  the  narrowness  of  the  definer ; 
though  a  definition  which  shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be 

1  [It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  pathetick  passages  in  Johnson's  works,  both  prose 
and  verse. — Kearney.] 
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made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the  present  time,  and  back 
upon  the  past ;  let  us  enquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind 
has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their  productions  be 
examined,  and  their  claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions  of  Pope 
will  be  no  more  disputed." 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson  say,  "  Sir,  A  thousand 
years  may  elapse  before  there  shall  appear  another  man  with  a 
power  of  versification  equal  to  that  of  Pope."  That  power  must 
undoubtedly  be  allowed  its  due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of 
his  captivating  composition. 

Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  Warburton  in  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  was  published  during  the  life  of 
that  powerful  writer,  with  still  greater  liberality  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  Life  of  Pope,  of  paying  the  tribute  due  to  him 
when  he  was  no  longer  in  "  high  place,"  but  numbered  with  the 
dead.^ 

It    seems  strange,   that  two  such   men    as  Johnson  and 

1  Of  Johnson's  conduct  towards  Warburton,  a  very  bonourable  notice  b  taken  by  the 
£ditor  of  "Tracts  by  Warburton,  and  a  Warburtonian,  not  admitted  into  the  Collection 
of  their  respective  Works."  After  an  able  and  "  fond,  though  not  undistinsuishing," 
consideration  of  Warburton's  character,  he  say^,  "In  two  immortal  works^  Jonnson  has 
stood  forth  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  admirers.  By  the  testimony  of  such  a  man, 
impertinence  must  be  abashed,  and  malignity  itself  must  be  softened.  Of  literary  merit, 
Johnson,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  sagacious  but  a  most  severe  judge.  Such  was  his  discern- 
ment, that  he  pierced  into  the  most  secret  springs  of  human  actions :  and  such  was  his 
integrity,  that  he  always  weighed  the  moral  characters  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  the 
'  balance  of  the  sanctuary.'  He  was  too  courageous  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and  too  proud 
to  truckle  to  a  superiour.  Warburton  he  knew,  as  I  Know  him,  and  as^  every  man  of 
sense  and  virtue  would  wish  to  be  known, — I  mean  both  from  his  own  writings,  and  from 
the  writings  of  those  who  dissented  from  his  principles,  or  who  envied  his  reputation. 
But,  as  to  favours,  he  had  never  received  or  asked  any  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  : 
and,  if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  he  had  seen  him  only  once,  when  they  met  almost  without 
design,  conversed  without  much  effort,  and  parted  without  any  lasting  impression  of  hatred 
or  affection.  Yet,  with  all  the  ardour  of  sympathetic  genius,  Johnson  has  done^  that  spon- 
taneously and  ably,  which,  by  some  writers,  had  been  before  attempted  injudiciously,  and 
which,  by  others,  from  whom  more  successful  attempts  might  have  been  expected,  has  not 
hitherto  been  done  at  all.  He  spoke  well  of  Warourton,^  without  insulting  those  whom 
Warburton  despised.  He  suppressed  not  the  imperfections  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his  numerous  and  transcendental  excellencies.  He 
defended  him  when  living,  amidst  the  clamours  of  his  enemies;  and  praised  him  when 
dead,  amidst  the  silence  0/ his  friends  " 

Having  availed  myself  of  this  editor's  eulogy  on  my  departed  friend,  for  which  I 
warmly  thank  him,  let  me  not  suffer  the  lustre  of  his  reputation,  honestly  acquired  by 

Erofoimd  learning  and  vigorous  eloquence,  to  be  tarnished  by  a  charge  of  illiberality.  He 
as  been  accused  of  invidiously  dragging  again  into  light  certain  writings  of  a  person 
respectable  by  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  station,  and  his  age,  which  were  published  a 
great  many  years  ago,  and  have  since,  it  is  said,  been  silently  given  up  by  their  authour. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  these  writings  were  not  sins  o/youthy  but  deliberate  works 
of  one  well-advanced  in  life,  overflowing  at  once  with  flattery  to  a  great  man  of  ^reat 
interest  in  the  Church,  and  with  unjust  and  acrimonious  abuse  of  two  men  of  emment 
merit ;  and  that,  though  it  would  have  been  unrc^onable  to  expect  an  humiliating 
recantation,  no  apology  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  for  the 
oppressive  fervour  of  the  heat  of  the  day  j  no  slight  relenting  indication  has  appeared  in 
any  note,  or  any  comer  of  later  publications ;  is  it  not  fair  to  understand  him  as 
superciliously  persevering  ?  When  he  allows  the  shafts  to  remain  in  the  wounds,  and  will 
not  stretch  forUi  a  lenient  hand,  is  it  wrong,  is  it  not  generous  to  become  an  indignant 
avenger  ? 
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WarbuTtoo,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  and  countfy,  should  not 
only  not  have  been  in  any  degree  of  intimaq^,  but  been  almost 
personally  unacquainted.  But  such  instances^  though  we 
must  wonder  at  them,  are  not  rare.  If  I  am  rightly  informed, 
after  a  careful  enquiry,  they  never  met  but  once,  which  was  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  French,  in  London,  well  known  for  her 
elegant  assemblies,  and  bringing  eminent  characters  together. 
The  interview  proved  to  be  mutually  agreeable. 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said  of  Johnson,  "  I 
admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his  style;"  and  that  Johnson 
being  told  of  this,  said,  "That  is  exactiy  my  case  as  to  him." 
The  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
fertility  of  Warburton's  genius  and  of  the  variety  of  his  materials, 
was,  "  The  table  is  always  full.  Sir.  He  brings  things  from 
the  north,  and  the  south,  and  from  every  quarter.  In  his 
'Divine  L^ation,'  you  are  always  entertained.  He  carries 
you  round  and  round,  without  carrying  you  forward  to  the 
point ;  but  then  you  have  no  wish  to  be  carried  forward."  He 
said  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  "Warburton  is  perhaps 
the  last  man  who  has  written  with  a  mind  full  of  reading  and 
reflection." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome,  Johnson  takes 
notice  of  Dr.  Warburton's  using  a  mode  of  expression  which 
he  himself  used,  and  that  not  seldom,  to  the  great  offence  of 
those  who  did  not  know  him.  Having  occasion  to  mention 
a  note,  stating  the  different  parts  which  were  executed  by 
the  associated  translators  of  "The  Odyssey,"  he  says,  "Dr. 
Warburton  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought 
the  relation  given  in  the  note  a  //>."  The  language  is  warm 
indeed;  and,  I  must  own,  cannot  be  justified  in  consistency 
with  a  decent  regard  to  the  established  forms  of  speech. 
Johnson  had  accustomed  himself  to  use  the  word  //>,  to 
express  a  mistake  or  an  errour  in  relation ;  in  short,  when  the 
/h'ng  was  not  so  as  told^  though  the  relater  did  not  mean  to 
deceive.  \Vhen  he  thought  there  was  intentional  folsehood 
in  the  relater,  his  expression  was,  "  He  lies^  and  he  knows  he 
lies:' 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  known  to  excel  in 
conversation,  Johnson  observes,  that  "traditional  memory 
retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  or  sentences  of  observation; 
nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  wise  or  merry ;  and  that  one 
apophthegm  only  is  recorded."  In  this  respect,  Pope  differed 
widely  from  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was,  perhaps,  more 
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admirable  than  even  his  writings,  however  excellent,  Mr. 
Wilkes  has,  however,  favoured  me  with  one  repartee  of  Pope, 
of  which  Johnson  was  not  informed.  Johnson,  after  justly 
censuring  him  for  having  "nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish 
dis-esteem  of  Kings,"  tells  us,  **  yet  a  little  regard  shewn  him 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not 
much  to  say  when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Highness,  haw 
he  could  love  a  Prince^  while  he  disliked  Kings  ?  "  The  answer 
which  Pope  made,  was,  "  The  young  lion  is  harmless,  and  even 
playful ;  but  when  his  claws  are  full-grown,  he  becomes  cruel, 
dreadful,  and  mischievous." 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's  sayings,  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that  he  was  not  agreeable  in 
social  intercourse ;  for  Johnson  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
'*  the  happiest  conversation  is  that  of  which  nothing  is  distinctly 
remembered,  but  a  general  efiect  of  pleasing  impression."  The 
late  Lord  Somerville,^  who  saw  much  both  of  great  and 
brilliant  life,  told  me,  that  he  had  dined  in  company  with 
Pope,  and  that  after  dinner  the  little  man,  as  he  called  him, 
drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy,  and  was  exceedingly  gay  and 
entertaining. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  great  friend  a  censure  of  at  least 
culpable  inattention,  to  a  nobleman,  who,  it  has  been  shewn, 
behaved  to  him  with  uncommon  politeness.  He  says,  **  Except 
Lord  Bathurst,  none  of  Pope's  noble  friends  were  such  as  that 
a  good  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them  known 
to  posterity."  This  will  not  apply  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was 
not  ennobled  in  Pope's  life-time;  but  Johnson  should  have 
recollected,  that  Lord  Marchmont  was  one  of  those  noble 
friends.  He  includes  his  Lordship  along  with  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  in  a  charge  of  neglect  of  the  papers  which  Pope  left  by 
his  will ;  when,  in  truth,  as  I  myself  pointed  out  to  him, 
before  he  wrote  that  poet's  life,  the  papers  were  "  committed  to 
the  sole  care  and  judgement  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  unless  he 
(Lord  Bolingbroke)  shall  not  survive  me;"  so  that  Lord 
Marchmont  had  no  concern  whatever  with  them.     After  the 

1  [James  Lord  Soraerville,  who  died  in  1766. — M.] 

Let  me  here  express  my  grateful  remembrance  of  Lord  Somerville's  kindness  to  me,  at 
a  very  early  period.  He  was  the  first  person  of  high  rank,  that  took  particular  notice  of 
me  in  the  way  most  flattering  to  a  young  man  fondly  ambitious  of  being  distin^bhed  for 
his  literary  talents  ;  and  by  the  honour  of  his  encouragement  made  me  think  well  of 
myself,  and  aspire  to  deserve  it  better.  He  had  a  happy  art  of  communicating  his  varied 
knowledge  of  the  world,  in  short  remarks  and  anecdotes,  with  a  quiet  pleasant  gravity, 
that  was  exceedingly  engaging.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  hours  which  I  enjoyed  with 
him  at  his  apartments  in  the  Ro^-al  Palace  of  Holy-Rood  House,  and  at  his  seat  near 
Edinburgh,  which  he  himself  had  formed  with  an  elegant  taste. 
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first  edition  of  the  Lives,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  love  of  justice  i 
equal  to  his  accuracy,  made,  in  my  hearing,  the  same  remarl 
to  Johnson ;  yet  he  omitted  to  correct  the  erroneous  state 
ment.^  These  particulars  I  mention,  in  the  belief  that  ther< 
was  only  forgetfulness  in  my  friend ;  but  I  owe  this  much  tc 
the  Earl  of  March mont's  reputation,  who,  were  there  no  othei 
memorials,  will  be  immortalized  by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  the 
verses  on  his  Grotto : 


**  And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's  soul. 


» 


Various  Readings  in  the  Life  ofVovE, 

"  [Somewhat  free]  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticism. 

"  All  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 

"  Strikes  the  imagination  with  far  [more]  greater  force. 

"  It  is  [probably]  certainly  the  noblest  version  of  poetry 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with  [less 
trouble]  more  facility. 

"  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  depressed]  the  sorrows  ^ 
vanity. 

**  It  had  been  [criminal]  less  easily  excused. 

"  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  talked  of  laying  dot 
his  pen. 

"Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in  opposition  to] 
politically  regulated^  is  a  state  contra-distinguished  from  a  state 
of  nature. 

**  A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  infatuated  scholar. 

"  A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard,]  disesteem  of  Kings. 

"  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows  [were  like  those 
of  other  mortals]  acted  strongly  upon  his  mind. 

"  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge  and  attentive  to  [accumulate] 
retain  it, 

"  A  mind  [excursive]  active^  ambitious,  and  adventurous. 

"In  its  [noblest]  widest  searches  still  longing  to  go 
forward. 

**  He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him  to  few 
[neglects]  hazards. 

"  The  [reasonableness]  y«j//V^  of  my  determination. 

"  A  [favourite]  delicious  employment  of  the  poets. 

1  [This  neglect,  however,  assuredly  did  not  arise  from  any  ill-will  towards  Lard 
Marchmont,  but  from  inattention ;  just  as  he  neglected  to  correct  his  statement 
concerning  the  family  of  Thomson,  £he  poet,  after  it  had  been  shewn  to  be  errooeoas.— 

M.] 
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"More  terrifick  and  more  powerful  [beings]  phantoms 
perform  on  the  stormy  ocean. 

"  The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty  [beings]  nation, 
"The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth." 

In  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  an  unpleasing  account  of 
his  having  lent  Steele  a  hundred  pounds,  and  **  reclaimed  his 
loan  by  an  execution."  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica^  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  is  denied.  But 
Mr.  Malone  has  obliged  me  with  the  following  note  concerning 
it  :— 

"  Many  persons  having  doubts  concerning  this  fact,  I 
applied  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  learn  on  what  authority  he  asserted 
it.  He  told  me,  he  had  it  from  Savage,  who  lived  in  intimacy 
with  Steele,  and  who  mentioned,  that  Steele  told  him  the  story 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. — Ben  Victor,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  likewise 
informed  him  of  this  remarkable  transaction,  from  the  relation 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  intimate  of 
Steele's.^ — Some  in  defence  of  Addison,  have  said,  that  *  the 
act  was  done  with  the  good-natured  view  of  rousing  Steele,  and 
correcting  that  profusion  which  always  made  him  necessitous.' 
— *If  that  were  the  case,  (said  Johnson,)  and  that  he  only 
wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  afterwards  have  returned  the 
money  to  his  friend,  which  it  is  not  pretended  he  did.' — *This, 
too,  (he  added,)  might  be  retorted  by  an  advocate  for  Steele, 
who  might  allege,  that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  intentionally^ 
merely  to  see  whether  Addison  would  be  mean  and  un- 
generous enough  to  make  use  of  legal  process  to  recover 
it.  But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no  end;  we  cannot 
dive  into  the  hearts  of  men;  but  their  actions  are  open  to 
observation.' 

"  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people  thought  that 
Mr.  Addison's  character  was  so  pure,  that  the  fact,  though  true^ 
ought  to  have  been  suppressed.  He  saw  no  reason  for  this. 
'  If  nothing  but  the  bright  side  of  characters  should  be  shewn, 
we  should  sit  down  in  despondency,  and  think  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  imitate  them  in  any  thing.  The  sacred  writers  (he 
observed)  related  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions  of 
men ;  which  had  this  moral  effect,  that  it  kept  mankind  from 
despair^  into  which  otherwise  they  would  naturally  fall,  were 
they  not  supported  by  the  recollection  that  others  had  offended 

1  [The  late  Mr.  Burke  informed  me,  in  1793,  that  Lady  Dorothea  Primrose,  v  ho  died 
at  a  great  age,  I  think  in  1768,  and  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Steele  told  him  the 
same  story. — M.] 
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like  themselves,  and  by  penitence  and  amendment  of  life  had 
been  restored  to  the  favour  of  Heaven.'  ^ 

"March  1$,  1782."  "E.  M.** 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great  importance ;  and 
I  request  that  my  readers  may  consider  it  with  particular 
attention.     It  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  in  this  work. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/Advison, 

"  [But  he  was  our  first  example]  Ife  was^  however^  one  of  our 
earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

"  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 

"  His  instructions  were  such  as  the  [state]  character  of  his 
[own  time]  readers  made  [necessary]  proper, 

**His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary  curiosity  by 
gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance  [among]  into  the  gay,  the 
idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

"  Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  are  learning  to  write. 

"  Domestick  [manners]  scenes.^^ 

In  his  Life  of  Parnell,  I  wonder  that  Johnson  omitted  to 
insert  an  Epitaph  which  he  had  long  before  composed  for  that 
amiable  man,  without  ever  writing  it  down,  but  which  he  was 
so  good  as,  at  my  request,  to  dictate  to  me,  by  which  means  it 
has  been  preserved. 

"  Hie  requiescit  ThomAS  Parnell,  S.  T,P, 


<< 


Qui  sacerdos  pariter  et  poeta^ 
Utrasque  partes  ita  implevit^ 
Ut  neque  sacerdoti  suaviicu  poeta^ 
Nee  poetcR  sacerdotis  saneiitas^  dees  set. 


»» 


/  Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of 'Parnell, 

"  About  three  years  [after]  afterwards. 
"  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  great  need  of  improyement 
"  But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was  clouded  with  that 
which  took  away  all  his  powers  of  enjopng  either  profit  or 

1  [I  have  since  observed,  that  Johnson  has  further  enforced  the  propriety  of  exhibiting 
the  faults  of  virtuous  and  eminent  men  in  their  true  colours,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
i6^th  Number  of  his  Rambler  : 

"It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  those  who  consign  illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to 
take  care  lest  their  reader  be  misled  by  ambiguous  examples.  That  writer  may  be 
iustly  condemned  as  an  enemy  to  goodness,  who  suffers  fonaness  or  interest  to  confound 
ri^ht  with  wrong,  or  to  shelter  the  faults  which  even  the  wisest  and  the  b^t  hav«  com- 
mitted, from  that  ignominy  which  guilt  ought  alwa^  to  suffer,  and  with  which  it 
should  be  more  deeply  stigmatized,  when  dignified  b^  its  neighbourhood  to  uncommon 
worth ;  since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  beholding  it  without  abhorrence,  ^n^f^  its 
turpitude  be  laid  open,  and  the  eye  secured  from  the  deception  <^  sarroandiag 
splendour." — M.] 
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pleasure,  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
lamented  with  such  sorrow,  as  hastened  his  end.^]  His  end, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  was  now  approaching. 

"  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narrative^  as  it  is  less 
airy,  is  less  pleasing^" 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that  writer's  reputation 
generously  cleared  by  Johnson  from  the  cloud  of  prejudice 
which  the  malignity  of  contemporary  wits  had  raised  around  it. 
In  this  spirited  exertion  of  justice,  he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  praise  of  the  architecture  of  Vanburgh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  observations  on 
Blackmore's  "magnanimity  as  an  authour." — "The  incessant 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never 
discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his 
confidence  in  himself."  Johnson,  I  recollect,  once  told  me, 
laughing  heartily,  that  he  understood  it  had  been  said  of  him, 
"  He  appears  not  to  feel ;  but  when  he  is  alone,  depend  upon 
it,  he  suffers  sadly"  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any  man's 
real  sentiments,  that  he  enjoyed  the  perpetual  shower  of  little 
hostile  arrows,  as  evidences  of  his  fame. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Blackmore. 

"  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side]  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

"  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  the  truth  of  Revelation. 

"  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

"  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  extensive]  invidiously 
great. 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dreadful  name  [of]  which 
he  has  not  [shewn]  taught  his  reader  how  [it  is  to  be  opposed] 
to  oppose, 

**  Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arrogance. 

"  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  different  kind. 

"  At  least  [written]  compiled  with  integrity. 

"Paults  which  many  tongues  [were  desirous]  would  have 
made  haste  to  publish. 

*'  But  though  he  [had  not]  could  not  boast  of  much  critical 
knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy. 

"  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  views  to  that  ideal  perfection 

1  I  should  have  thought  that  Johnson,  who  had  felt  the  severe  affliction  from  which 
Pamell  never  recovered,  would  have  preserved  this  passage. 

[He  omitted  it,  doubtless,  because  he  afterwards  learned  that,  however  he  might 
have  lamented  his  wife,  his  end  was  hastened  by  other  means. — M.] 

VOL.  II.  M 
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which  every  [mind]  genius  bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always 
to  pursue  and  never  overtake. 

"  The  [first  great]  fundamental  principle  of  wisdom  and  of 
virtue." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of^VLUAVS, 

"  His  dreadful  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 

"  They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not  loaded  with  thought. 

"  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will  not  be  denied  to 
have  xoajche^  found  the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the 
Theban  bard." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  ^Congreve. 

"Congreve's  conversation  must  surely  have  been  at  least 
equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

"  It  apparently  [requires]  pre-supposes  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  many  characters. 

"  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits, 

"  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling, 

"  Love  for  Love ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from  life]  of  nearer 
alliance  to  life, 

"  The  general  character  of  his  miscellanies  is,  that  they  shew 
little  wit  and  [no]  little  virtue. 

"  [Perhaps]  certainly  he  had  not  the  fire  requisite  for  the 
higher  species  of  lyrick  poetry." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  ^^/^Tickell. 

"  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 
"  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  George. 
"Fiction  [unnaturally]  unskilfully  compounded  of  Grecian 
deities  and  Gothick  fairies." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  ^Akenside. 

"  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

"  [A  furious]  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal. 

"  "Something  which]  what  he  called  and  thought  liberty 

"A  [favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  contradiction, 

"  Warburton's  [censure]  objections, 

"  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism, 

"  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal]  an  ardour  of  friendship." 

In  the  Life  of  Lyttelton,  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  not 
favourably  disposed  towards  that  nobleman.  Mrs.  Thrale 
suggests  that  he  was  offended  by  Molly  Aston^s  preference  of 
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iship  to  him.i  I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  censure 
d  by  Johnson  on  his  Lordship,  whom  he  calls  "  poor 
n"  for  returning  thanks  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  for 
"  kindly  commended  "  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead** 
Lcknowledgements  (says  my  friend)  never  can  be  proper, 
ley  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  justice."  In 
lion,  the  most  upright  man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a 
:usation,  may,  when  he  is  acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his 

t  my  readers  smile  to  think  of  Johnson's  being  a  candidate  for  female  favour ; 
Garrick  assured  me,  that  he  was  told  by  a  Lady,  that  in  her  opinion  Johnson 
ry  seducing  /nan."  Disadvantages  of  person  and  manner  may  be  forgotten, 
Uectual  pleasure  is  communicated  to  a  susceptible  mind  ;  and  that  TohnsoQ 
e  of  feehng  the  most  delicate  and  disinterested  attachment,  appears  from  the 
letter,  which  is  published  by  Mrs.  Tlirale,  with  some  others  to  the  same 
which  the  excellence  is  not  so  apparent : 

"To  Miss  BOOTHBY. 

January,  1755. 

ST  MADAM, 

Though  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves  you  little  leisure  for  the  reception  of 
ies,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay  you  my  congratulations  on  the  new  year  ; 
:lare  my  wishes  that  your  years  to  come  may  be  many  and  happy.  In  this 
ed,  I  include  myself,  who  have  none  but^  you  on  whom  my  heart  reposes; 
I  wish  your  good,  even  though  your  situation  were  such  as  should  permit  yoo 
licate  no  gratifications  to,  dearest,  dearest  Madam, 

"Your,  &c 

^*Sam.  Johnson. 

i  here  a  slight  mistake  in  the  text.  It  was  not  Molly  Aston,  but  Hill  Boothby^ 
affections  Johnson  and  Lord  Lyttelton  were  rival  candidates.  See  Mis. 
A.necdotes,"  p.  160.  After  mentioning  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  (who 
ghter  of  Mr.  Meynell  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire,)  and  Johnson's  high  admir- 
:r,  she  adds,  "  The  friend  of  this  lady.  Miss  Boothby,  succeeded  her  in  the 
nt  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert's  family,  and  in  the  esteem  of  Dr.  Johnsop  ;  though 
;,  she  pushed  her  piety  to  bigotry,  her  devotion  to  enthusiasm ;  that  she 
disqualified  herself  for  the  duties  of  tAis  life,  by  her  perpetual  aspirations 
tgjci  :  such  was,  however,  the  purity  of  her  mind,  he  said,  and  such  the  graces 
iner,  that  Lord  Lyttelton  and  he  used  to  strive  for  her  preference  vnth  an 
that  occasioned  hourly  disgust,  and  ended  in  lasting  animosity.  You  may 
e  to  me,  when  the  Poets'  Lives  were  printed,)  that  dear  Boothby  is  at  my 

1  Boothby,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  Brook  Boothby,  Esq.  and  his  wife, 
Fitzherbert,  was  somewhat  older  than  Johnson.     She  was  born  October  27, 

died  J[anuary  16,  1756.  Six  Letters  addressed  to  her  by  Johnson  in  the 
are  printed  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection ;  and  a  Prayer  composed  by  him  on 

may  be  found  in  his  *'  Prayers  and  Meditations."  His  affection  for  her 
m  to  preserve  and  bind  up  in  a  volume  thirty-three  of  her  Letters,  which 
lased  from  the  widow  of  his  servant,  Francis  Barber,  and  published  by  R. 

1805. 

ily  as  he  valued  this  lady,  his  attachment  to  Miss  Molly  Aston,  (afterwards 
e,)  appears  to  have  been  still  more  ardent.  He  burned  (says  Mrs.  Piozzi,) 
rs  in  the  last  week  [of  his  life],  I  am  told,  and  those  written  by  his  mother 

him  a  flood  of  tears,  when  the  paper  they  were  written  on  was  all  con- 
[r.  Sastres  saw  him  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon  their  ashes,  which  he  took 
imined,  to  see  if  a  word  was  still  legible. — Nobody  has  ever  mentioned  what 
Miss  Aston's  letters,  though  he  once  told  me  himself,  they  should  be  the  last 
vould  destroy,  and  added  these  lines  with  a  very  faltering  voice : 

"  Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part, 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er, 
The  Muse  forgot,  and  thou  belov'd  no  more." 

Additions  to  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection  of  Dr. 

Johnson's  Letters. — M.) 


I 
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jury.    And  when  those,  who  are  so  much  the  arbiters  of  literary   ' 
merit,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  influence  the  pubUck 
opinion,  review  an  authour's  works,  placido  lumine^  when  I  am 
afraid  mankind  in  general  are  better  pleased  with  severity,  he 
may  surely  express  a  grateful  sense  of  their  civility. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Lyttelton. 

"  He  solaced  [himself]  his  grief  by  writing  a  long  poem  to 
her  memory. 

"  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that  means  well  than 
thinks  vigorously]  as  it  seems  of  leisure  than  of  study ^  rather 
effusions  than  compositions, 

*'  His  last  \\X.^xz.rj  \9ioxV\  production, 

**  [Found  the  vjdiy]  undertook  to  persuade." 

As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  examination  of  the  genius 
and  writings  of  Young,  he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  then  a 
Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  now  a  clergyman,  the  honour  to 
adopt  a  Life  of  Young  written  by  that  gentleman,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished  to  vindicate  him  from 
some  very  erroneous  remarks  to  his  prejudice.  Mr.  Croft's 
performance  was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
appears  from  the  following  note  to  Mr.  John  Nichols :  ^ 

"  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a  friend  of  his  son. 
What  is  crossed  with  black  is  expunged  by  the  authour,  what 
is  crossed  with  red  is  expunged  by  me.  If  you  find  any  thing 
more  that  can  be  well  omitted,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  it 
yet  shorter." 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  considerable  share 
of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pretty  successful  imitation  of  John- 
son's style.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  very  eminent  literary 
character,^  he  opposed  me  vehemently,  exclaiming,  "  No,  no, 
it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  Johnson ;  it  has  all  his  pomp 
without  his  force ;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without 
its  strength."  This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that  one  might 
have  thought  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it ;  but  he  was 
not.  And  setting  his  mind  again  to  work,  he  added,  with 
exquisite  felicity,  "  It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  Sybil, 
without  the  inspiration." 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  supposing  that 
Young  was  a  gloomy  man ;  and  mentions,  that  "  his  parish 
was  indebted  to  the  good-humour  of  the  authour  of  the  *  Night 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  Iv.  p.  zo.  9  [The  late  M.  Btirke.^M.] 
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Thoughts^  for  an  Assembly  and  a  Bowling  Green/*  A  letter 
from  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  "  very  pleasant  in  conversation." 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him,  informs  me,  that 
there  was  an  air  of  benevolence  in  his  manner,  but  that  he 
could  obtain  from  him  less  information  than  he  had  hoped  to 
receive  from  one  who  had  lived  so  much  in  intercourse  with 
the  brightest  men  of  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  Age 
of  England ;  and  that  he  shewed  a  degree  of  eager  curiosity 
concerning  the  common  occurrences  that  were  then  passing, 
which  appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man  of  such 
intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had 
retired  from  life  with  declared  disappointment  in  his 
expectations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn  of  mind,  and  his 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  appeared  in  a  little  story  which  he  him- 
self told  to  Mr.  Langton,  when  they  were  walking  in  his 
garden  :  "  Here  (said  he)  I  had  put  a  handsome  sun-dial,  with 
this  inscription,  Eheu  fugaces  \  which  (speaking  with  a  smile) 
was  sadly  verified,  for  by  the  next  morning  my  dial  had  been 
carried  off.^'^ 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that  however  Johnson 
may  have  casually  talked,  yet  when  he  sits,  as  **an  ardent 
judge  zealous  to  his  trust,  giving  sentence  "  upon  the  excellent 
works  of  Young,  he  allows  them  the  high  praise  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled.  "The  Universal  Passion  (says  he)  is  \  / 
indeed  a  very  great  performance, — his  distichs  have  the  weight 
of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless 
truth." 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  Johnson's  decision  upon 
"  Night  Thoughts,'' which  I  esteem  as  a  mass  of  the  grandest 
and  richest  poetry  that  human  genius  has  ever  produced  :  and 
was  delighted  to  find  this  character  of  that  work :  "  In  his 
*  Night  1'houghts,'  he  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of 
original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflection  and  striking 
allusions  :  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of 
fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be 
changed  for  rhime,  but  with  disadvantage."     And  afterwards, 

1  The  late  Mr.  James  Ralph  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  he  passed  an  evenine  with  Dr. 
Young  at  Lord  Melcombe's  (then  Mr.  Doddington)  at  Hammersmith.  The  Doctor 
happening  to  go  out  into  the  garden,  Mr.  Doddington  observed  to  him,  on  his  return, 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  night,  as  in  truth  it  was,  there  being  a  violent  storm  of 
rain  and  wind.  "  No,  Sir,  (replied  the  Doctor  it  is  a  very  fine  night.  The  Lord  is 
abroad." 
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"  Particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is  in  the 
whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that 
ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent 
and  endless  diversity." 

But  there  is  in  this  Poem  not  only  all  that  Johnson  so  well 
brings  in  view,  but  a  power  of  the  Pathetick  beyond  almost 
any  example  that  I  have  seen.  He  who  does  not  feel  his 
nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart  pierced  by  many  passages  in  this . 
extraordinary  work,  particularly  by  that  most  affecting  one, 
which  describes  the  gradual  torment  suffered  by  the  contem- 
plation of  an  object  of  affectionate  attachment  visibly  and 
certainly  decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of  a  hard  and 
obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of  "  Night  Thoughts  "  let  me 
add  the  great  and  peculiar  one,  that  they  contain  not  only  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  virtue,  and  contemplations  on  immortality, 
but  the  Christian  Sacrifice^  the  Divine  Propitiation,  with  all  its 
interesting  circumstances,  and  consolations  to  "a  wounded 
spirit,"  solemnly  and  poetically  displayed  in  such  imagery  and 
language,  as  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  animate,  and  soothe  the  truly 
pious.  No  book  whatever  can  be  recommended  to  young 
persons,  with  better  hopes  of  seasoning  their  minds  with  vital 
religion,  than  "  Young's  Night  Thoughts." 

In  the  Life  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me  that  Johnson  had  a 
certain  degree  of  prejudice  against  that  extraordinary  man,  of 
which  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  speak.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  supposed  apprehension  in  Johnson, 
that  Swift  had  not  been  sufficiently  active  in  obtaining  for  him 
an  Irish  degree  when  it  was  solicited,^  but  of  this  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence;  and  let  me  not  presume  to  cbarge 
Johnson  with  injustice,  because  he  did  not  think  so  highly  of 
the  writings  of  this  authour,  as  I  have  done  from  my  youth 
upwards.  Yet  that  he  had  an  unfavourable  bias  is  evident, 
were  it  only  from  that  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Swift's 
practice  of  saving,  as,  "  first  ridiculous  and  at  last  detestable  j " 
and  yet  after  some  examination  of  circumstances,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  own,  that  "  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  he  only  liked 
one  mode  of  expence  better  than  another,  and  saved  merely 
that  he  might  have  something  to  give." 

One  observation  which  Johnson  makes  in  Swift's  life,  should 
be  often  inculcated  :  "  It  may  be  justly  supposed,  that  there 
was  in   his  conversation  what  appears  so  frequently  in  his 

1  See  vol.  L  page  74. 
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letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the  great,  an  ambition 
of  momentary  equality,  sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of 
those  ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the  barriers 
between  one  order  of  society  and  another.  This  transgression 
of  regularity  was  by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness 
of  soul;  but  a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by 
courtesy,  and  therefore  never  usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant 
may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  puts 
iiimself  in  his  power;  he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless 
indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and  condescension." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Swift. 

"  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be  written 
oy  a  man  of  a  peculiar  [opinions]  character^  without  ill 
intention. 

"He  did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

"  [To]  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was 
indebted  for]  advanced  to  his  benefices. 

"  [With]  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Harley. 

"Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  describes  as  *the  harmless 
^ool  of  others'  hate.' 

"  Harley  was  slow  because  he  was  [irresolute]  doubtfuL 

"  When  [readers  were  not  many]  we  were  not  yet  a  nation  oj 
readers. 

"  [Every  man  who]  he  that  could  say  he  knew  him. 

"  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many  [more]  petitions 
than]  which  he  [can]  cannot  grant,  that  he  must  necessarily 
offend  more  than  he  [can  gratify]  gratified, 

**  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  benefices, 

*'  Swift  [procured]  contrived  an  interview. 

"  [As  a  writer]  In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different 
specimens. 

"  On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually  [assumes]  affects  a 
style  of  [superiority]  arrogance, 

"  By  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those  ceremonies. 

**  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and]  or  that  there  was 
no  [room  for]  hope  of  more.^* 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of  the  "  Lives,"  in 
making  my  few  remarks.  Indeed  a  different  order  is  observed 
in  the  original  publication,  and  in  the  collection  of  Johnson's 
Works.  And  should  it  be  objected,  that  many  of  my  various 
readings  are  inconsiderable,  those  who  make  an  objection  will 
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be  pleased  to  consider,  that  such  small  particulars  are  intended 
for  those  who  are  nicely  critical  in  composition,  to  \vhom  they 
will  be  an  acceptable  selection. 

"Spence's  Anecdotes,"  which  are  frequently  quoted  and 
referred  to  in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  are  in  a  manu- 
script collection,  made  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Joseph  Spence,^ 
containing  a  number  of  particulars  concerning  eminent  men. 
To  each  anecdote  is  marked  the  name  of  the  person  on 
whose  authority  it  is  mentioned.  This  valuable  collection  is 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to  permit  it  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  I  am  sorry  to  think  made  but 
an  awkward  return.  "  Great  assistance  (says  he)  has  been 
given  me  by  Mr.  Spence's  Collection,  of  which  I  consider  the 
communication  as  a  favour  worthy  of  publick  acknowledge- 
ment;" but  he  has  not  owned  to  whom  he  was  obliged;  so 
that  the  acknowledgement  is  unappropriated  to  his  Grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with  admiration  of 
Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  there  were  narrow  circles  in 
which  prejudice  and  resentment  were  fostered,  and  from  which 
attacks  of  different  sorts  issued  against  him.^  By  some  violent 
Whigs  he  was  arraigned  of  injustice  to  Milton;  by  some 
Cambridge  men  of  depreciating  Gray  ;  and  his  expressing  with 
a  dignified  freedom  what  he  really  thought  of  George,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman, 
and  particularly  produced  a  declaration  of  war  against  him 
from  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  ingenious  Essayist  on  Shakspeare, 
between  whom  and  his  Lordship  a  commerce  of  reciprocal 
compliments  had  long  been  carried  on.  In  this  war  the 
smallest  powers  in  alliance  with  him  were  of  course  led  to 
engage,  at  least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  I  for  one,  was 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  "  A  Feast  of  Reason,"  such  as 
Mr.  Cumberland  has  described,  with  a  keen,  yet  just  and  delicate 
pen,  in  his  "  Observer."  These  minute  inconveniences  gave 
not  the  least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly  said,  when  I 
talked  to  him  of  the  feeble,  though  shrill  outcry  which  had  been 
raised,   "  Sir,  I  considered  myself  as  entrusted  with  a  certaia 

1  [The  Rev.  Joseph  Spence  A.  M.  Rector  of  Great  Harwood  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  died  at  Byfleet  in  Surrey,  August  ao,  1768.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
New  College  in  Oxford,  and  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  University  from 
1728  to  1738.— M.] 

2  From  this  disreputable  class,  I  except  an  ingenious,  though  not  satisfactory  defence 
of  Hammond,  which  I  did  not  see  till  lately,  by  the  favour  of  its  authour,  my  amiable 
friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bevil,  who  published  it  without  his  name.  It  is  a  juvenile  per- 
formance, but  elegantly  written,  with  classical  enthusiasm  of  sentiment,  and  yet  with  a 
becoming  modesty,  and  great  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson. 
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portion  of  truth.     I  have  given  my  opinion  sincerely ;  let  them 
shew  where  they  think  me  wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the  splendour 
derived  from  his  last  and  perhaps  most  admirable  work,  I 
introduce  him  with  peculiar  propriety  as  the  correspondent  of 
Warren  Hastings  1  a  man  whose  regard  reflects  dignity  even 
upon  Johnson  ;  a  man,  the  extent  of  whose  abilities  was  equal 
to  that  of  his  power;  and  who,  by  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him  in  private  life,  is  admired  for  his  literature 
and  taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  moderation,  and 
mildness  of  his  character.  Were  I  capable  of  paying  a 
suitable  tribute  of  admiration  to  him,  I  should  certainly  not 
withhold  it  at  a  moment  ^  when  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should 
be  suspected  of  being  an  interested  flatterer.  But  how  weak 
would  be  my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions  whom  he 
governed.  His  condescending  and  obliging  compliance  with 
my  solicitation,  I  with  humble  gratitude  acknowledge;  and 
while  by  publishing  his  letter  to  me,  accompanying  the  valuable 
communication,  I  do  eminent  honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall 
entirely  disregard  any  invidious  suggestions,  that  as  I  in  some 
degree  participate  in  the  honour,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the 
gratification  of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"  Park-lane,  Dec.  2,  1790 

"  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  been  fortunately  spared  the  troublesome 
suspense  of  a  long  search,  to  which,  in  performamce  of  my 
promise,  I  had  devoted  this  morning,  by  lighting  upon  the 
objects  of  it  among  the  first  papers  that  I  laid  my  hands  on: 
my  veneration  for  your  great  and  good  friend.  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  pride,  or  I  hope  something  of  a  better  sentiment, 
which  I  indulge  in  possessing  such  memorials  of  his  good  will 
towards  me,  having  induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel 
containing  other  select  papers,  and  labelled  with  the  titles 
appertaining  to  them.  They  consist  but  of  three  letters,  which 
[  believe  were  all  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  Johnson.  Of 
these,  one,  which  was  written  in  quadruplicate,  under  the 
different  dates  of  its  respective  dispatches,  has  already  been  made 
publick,  but  not  from  any  communication  of  mine.  This, 
bowever,  I  have  joined  to  the  rest ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure 

1  January,  1791, 

M  2 
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of  sending  them  to  you,  for  the  use  to  which  you  informed  me 
it  was  your  desire  to  destine  them. 

"  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition,  that  if  the 
letters  were  found  to  contain  any  thing  which  should  render 
them  improper  for  the  publick  eye,  you  would  dispense  with  the 
performance  of  it.  You  will  have  die  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to 
pardon  my  recalling  this  stipulation  to  your  recollection,  as  I 
shall  be  loth  to  appear  negligent  of  that  obligation  which  is 
always  implied  in  an  epistolary  confidence.  In  the  reservation 
of  that  right  I  have  read  them  over  with  the  most  scrupulous 
attention,  but  have  not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on  that 
ground  to  withhold  them  from  you.  But,  though  not  on  that, 
yet  on  another  ground  I  own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little, 
reluctance  to  part  with  them  :  I  mean  on  that  of  my  own  credit 
which  I  fear  will  suffer  by  the  information  conveyed  by  them, 
that  I  was  early  in  the  possession  of  such  valuable  instructic«is 
for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  influence  of  my  late 
station,  and  (as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little  availed  myself  of 
them.  Whether  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  defend  myself 
against  such  an  imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know. 
I  look  only  to  the  effect  which  these  relicks  may  produce, 
considered  as  evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  authour :  and 
believing  that  they  will  be  found  to  display  an  uncommon 
warmth  of  private  friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  useful  knowledge,  and  solicitous 
for  the  interests  of  mankind,  I  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
little  sacrifice  of  my  own  fame,  to  contribute  to  the  illustration 
of  so  great  and  venerable  a  character.  They  cannot  be  better 
applied,  for  that  end,  than  by  being  entrusted  to  your  hands. 
Allow  me,  with  this  offering,  to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very 
great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  profess  myself, 
Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Warren  Hastings." 

"  P.^S".  At  some  future  time,  and  when  you  have  no  further 
occasion  for  these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
return  them." 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously  put  into  my 
hands,  and  which  has  already  appeared  in  publick,  belongs  to 
this  year;  but  I  shall  previously  insert  the  first  two  in  the 
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order  of  their  dates.     They  altogether  form  a  grand  group  in 
my  biographical  picture. 

"To  THE  Honourable  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

"  SIR, 

"  Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal  knowledge  of  you, 
I  have  had  enough  to  make  me  wish  for  more ;  and  though  it 
be  now  a  long  time  since  I  was  honoured  by  your  visit,  I  had 
too  much  pleasure  from  it  to  forget  it.  By  those  whom  we 
delight  to  remember,  we  are  unwilling  to  be  forgotten ;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  reviving  myself  in 
your  memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  the  hands 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Chambers  ;^  a  man,  whose  purity  of  manners 
and  vigour  of  mind  are  sufficient  to  make  every  thing  welcome 
that  he  brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing,  will  be  too  apparent 
by  the  uselessness  of  my  letter  to  any  other  purpose.  I  have 
no  questions  to  ask  ;  not  that  I  want  curiosity  after  either  the 
ancient  or  present  state  of  regions,  in  which  have  been  seen  all 
the  power  and  splendour  of  wide-extended  empire ;  and  which, 
as  by  some  grant  of  natural  superiority,  supply  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  almost  all  that  pride  desires,  and  luxury  enjoys. 
But  my  knowledge  of  them  is  too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with 
proper  topicks  of  enquiry ;  I  can  only  wish  for  information  ;  and 
hope,  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like  yours  will  find  leisure, 
amidst  the  cares  of  your  important  station,  to  enquire  into  many 
subjects  of  which  the  European  world  either  thinks  not  at  all, 
or  thinks  with  deficient  intelligence  and  uncertain  conjecture. 
I  shall  hope,  that  he  who  once  intended  to  increase  the  learning 
of  his  country  by  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  language,  will 
examine  nicely  the  traditions  and  histories  of  the  East ;  that  he 
will  survey  the  wonders  of  its  ancient  edifices,  and  trace  the 
vestiges  of  its  ruined  cities ;  and  that,  at  his  return,  we  shall 
know  the  arts  and  opinions  of  a  race  of  men,  from  whom  very 
little  has  hitherto  been  derived. 

**  You,  Sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me,  how  much 
may  be  added  by  your  attention  and  patronage  to  experimental 
knowledge  and  natural  history.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture 
practised  in  the  countries  in  which  you  preside,  which  are  yet 
very  imperfectly  known  here,  either  to  artificers  or  philosophers. 
Of  the  natural  productions,  animate  and  inanimate,  we  yet  have. 

^  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  in  India. 
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so  little  intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I  fear,  with 
conjectures  about  things  which  an  Indian  peasant  knows  by 
his  senses. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see ;  my  second  to 
know,  by  such  accounts  as  a  man  like  you  will  be  able  to  give. 

**As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  questions,  I  have  like- 
wise no  such  access  to  great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  send  you 
my  political  information.  Of  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled 
government,  and  the  struggles  of  a  feeble  ministry,  care  is 
doubtless  taken  to  give  you  more  exact  accounts  than  I  can 
obtain.  If  you  are  inclined  to  interest  yourself  much  in  publick 
transactions,  it  is  no  misfortune  to  you  to  be  distant  from  them. 

"That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  us,  and  that  your 
favourite  language  is  not  neglected,  will  appear  from  the  book,^ 
which  I  should  have  pleased  myself  more  with  sending,  if  I 
could  have  presented  it  bound :  but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg, 
however.  Sir,  that  you  will  accept  it  from  a  man  very  desirous 
of  your  regard ;  and  that  if  you  think  me  able  to  gratify  you  by 
any  thing  more  important  you  will  employ  me. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very  long  leave, 
of  my  dear  Mr.  Chambers.  That  he  is  going  to  live  where  you 
govern,  may  justly  alleviate  the  regret  of  parting ;  and  the  hope 
of  seeing  both  him  and  you  again,  which  I  am  not  willing  to 
mingle  with  doubt,  must  at  present,  comfort  as  it  can.  Sir, 

*'Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"March  30,  I774-" 

"To  THE  Same. 

"  SIR, 

"  Being  informed  that  by  the  departure  of  a  ship,  there  is 
now  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to  slip 
out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  negligence,  and  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  my  existence,  by  sending  you  a 
book  which  is  not  yet  made  publick. 

"  I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote,  and  less  illustrious 
than  India,  which  afforded  some  occasions  for  speculation. 
What  has  occurred  to  me,  I  have  put  into  the  volume,^  of  which 
I  beg  your  acceptance. 

"Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  presents  totally  dis- 
interested ;  my  book  is  received,  let  me  now  make  my  request 

"  There  is.  Sir,  somewhere  within  your  government,  a  young 

1  Jones's  "Persian  Grammar." 

2  ^'  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 
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adventurer,  one  Chauncey  Lawrence,  whose  father  is  one  of  my 
oldest  friends.  Be  pleased  to  shew  the  young  man  what 
countenance  is  fit,  whether  he  wants  to  be  restrained  by  your 
authority,  or  encouraged  by  your  favour.  His  father  is  now 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  a  man  venerable  for  his 
knowledge,  and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

"  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government,  a  safe  return,  and  a 
long  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  tranquillity. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

**  London,  Dec.  20,  1774." 

To  THE  Same. 

"Jan.  9,  1 781. 

"SIR, 

"Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  affairs  in 
which  your  great  office  engages  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
recalling  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  literature,  and  will  not 
prolong  the  interruption  by  an  apology  which  your  character 
makes  needless. 

"  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known,  and  long  esteemed 
in  the  India-House,  after  having  translated  Tasso,  has-  under- 
taken Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified  for  his  undertaking 
he  has  already  shewn.  He  is  desirous.  Sir,  of  your  favour  in 
promoting  his  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  supposing  that  my 
testimony  may  advance  his  interest. 

"It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India-House  to  translate 
poets ; — it  is  new  for  a  Governor  of  Bengal  to  patronize  learning. 
That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  learning 
may  flourish  under  your  protection,  is  the  wish  of.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of  having  been 
troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the  perplexing  question  of  Liberty 
and  Necessity ; — and  mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon  to  meet 
him  again  in  London.  ^ 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy  of  misery. 
What  have  you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessity  ?     Or  what 
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more  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about  it?  Do  not  doubt  but  I 
shall  be  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here  again,  for  I  love 
every  part  about  you  but  your  affectation  of  distress. 

"  I  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and  have  laid  up  for  you 
a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of  order,  so  that  it  will  amuse  you  a  long 
time  to  set  it  right.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us 
be  as  happy  as  we  can.  We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and 
talk  old  times  over. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

*' March  14,  1781.-  "SaM.   JohNSON." 

On  Monday,  March  19,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet-street,  walking,  or  rather 
indeed  moving  along ;  for  his  peculiar  march  is  thus  described 
in  a  very  just  and  picturesque  manner,  in  a  short  Life  ^  of  him 
published  very  soon  after  his  death  : — "  When  he  walked  the 
streets,  what  with  the  constant  roll  of  his  head,  and  the  con- 
comitant motion  of  his  body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by 
that  motion,  independent  of  his  feet."  That  he  was  often  much 
stared  at  while  he  advanced  in  this  manner,  may  easily  be 
believed ;  but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport  of  one  so  robust 
as  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw  him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence, 
by  a  sudden  start,  drive  the  load  off  a  porter's  back,  and  walk 
forward  briskly,  without  being  conscious  of  what  he  had  done. 
The  porter  was  very  angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge 
figure  with  much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest 
course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthen  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  after  a  long  separation, 
was  a  pleasing  surprize  to  us  both.  He  stepped  aside  with  me 
into  Falcon-court,  and  made  kind  enquiries  about  my  family, 
and  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  going  different  ways,  I  promised  to 
call  on  him  next  day ;  he  said  he  was  engaged  to  go  out  in 
the  morning.  "  Early,  Sir  ?  "  said  I.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  a 
London  morning  does  not  go  with  the  sun." 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave  me  a  great  portion 
of  his  original  manuscript  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which 
he  had  preserved  for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale,  that  he  was  now 
very  ill,  and  had  removed,  I  suppose  by  the  solicitation  of 

^   Published  by  Kearsley,  with  this  well-chosen  motto : 

" From  his  cradle 

He  was  a  Scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one : 

And  to  add  greater  honours  to  bis  age  ^ 

Than  man  could  give  him,  l^e  died  fearing  Heaven.  "^SiiAXSPBAX& 
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Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a  house  in  Grosvenor-square.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  him  sadly  changed  in  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he  had  lately  returned  to  it. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  he  said,  "  I  drink  it  now 
sometimes,  but  not  socially."  The  first  evening  that  I  was 
with  him  at  Thrale's,  I  observed  he  poured  a  large  quantity  of 
it  into  a  glass,  and  swallowed  it  greedily.  Every  thing  about 
his  character  and  manners  was  forcible  and  violent;  there 
never  was  any  moderation ;  many  a  day  did  he  fast,  many  a 
year  did  he  refrain  from  wine ;  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was 
voraciously;  when  he  did  drink  wine,  it  was  copiously.  He 
could  practise  abstinence,  but  not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute,  whether  Shakspeare  or 
Milton  had  drawn  the  most  admirable  picture  of  a  man.^  I 
was  for  Shakspeare ;  Mrs.  Thrale  for  Milton ;  and  after  a  fair 
hearing,  Johnson  decided  for  my  opinion.^ 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful  sallies  upon  Dean 
Marlay  :  ^  "  I  don't  like  the  Deanery  of  Fems^  it  sounds  so  like  a 
barren  title." — "  Dr.  Heath  should  have  it,"  said  I.  Johnson 
laughed,  and  condescending  to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of 
conceit,  suggested  Dr.  Moss, 

He  said,  "  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  me.  Now,  Sir,  there  are 
people  whom  one  should  like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not 
wish  to  be  dropped  by.'*  He  certainly  was  vain  of  the  society 
of  ladies,  and  could  make  himself  very  agreeable  to  them,  when 
he  chose  it ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he  could. 

1  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  his  father : 

"  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself, 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
^  A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed^ 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

Milton  thus  pourtrays  our  first  parent,  Adam : 

''  His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declar'd 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacmthin  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad." 

[The  latter  part  of  this  description,  "but  not  beneath,"  &c.  may  very  probably  be 
ascribed  to  Milton's  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Puritans,  who  had  a  great  aversion  to 
longhTViX. — M.] 

2  It  is  strange,  that  the  picture  drawn  by  the  unlearned  Shakspeare,  should  be  fuU  of 
classical  images,  and  that  by  the  learned  Milton,  void  of  them. — Milton's  description 
appears  to  me  more  picturesque. — Kearnby. 

a  [Dr.  Richard  Marlay,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford ;  a  very  amiable, 
benevolent,  and  ingenious  man.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  in 
1777,  and  died  in  Dublin,  July  2, 1802,  in  his  75th  year.— M.] 
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Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his  usual  sneer,  controverted  it,  perhaps  in 
resentment  of  Johnson's  having  talked  with  some  disgust  of  his 
ugliness,  which  one  would  think  2^  philosopher  would  not  mind. 
Dean  Marlay  wittily  observed,  "  A  lady  may  be  vain,  when  she 
can  turn  a  wolf-dog  into  a  lap-dog.'* 

The  election  for  Ajn-shire,  my  own  county,  was  this  spring 
tried  upon  a  petition,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  was  one  of  the  Counsel  for  the  sitting  member, 
and  took  the  liberty  of  previously  stating  different  points  to 
Johnson,  who  never  failed  to  see  them  clearly,  and  to  supply  me 
with  some  good  hints.  He  dictated  to  me  the  following  note 
upon  the  registration  of  deeds : 

"  All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  community ; 
what  is  legally  done,  should  be  legally  recorded,  that  the  state 
of  things  may  be  known,  and  that  wherever  evidence  is  requisite, 
evidence  may  be  had.  For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to  frame 
and  establish  a  legal  register  is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty, 
which  penalty  is  the  want  of  that  perfection  and  plenitude  of 
right  which  a  register  would  give.  Thence  it  follows,  that  this 
is  not  an  objection  merely  legal ;  for  the  reason  on  which  the 
law  stands  being  equitable,  makes  it  an  equitable  objection." 

**  This  (said  he)  you  must  enlarge  on,  when  speaking  to  the 
Committee.  You  must  not  argue  there,  as  if  you  were  arguing 
in  the  schools  ;  close  reasoning  will  not  fix  their  attention;  you 
must  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  in  different  words. 
If  you  say  it  but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of  inattention. 
It  is  unjust,  Sir,  to  censure  lawyers  for  multiplying  words,  when 
they  argue  ;  it  is  often  necessary  for  them  to  multiply  words." 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  sitting 
upon  an  election-committee,  was  very  high  ;  and  when  he  was 
told  of  a  gentleman  upon  one  of  those  committees,  who  read 
the  newspapers  part  of  the  time,  and  slept  the  rest,  while  the 
merits  of  a  vote  were  examined  by  the  counsel ;  and  as  an 
excuse,  when  challenged  by  the  chairman  for  such  behaviour, 
bluntly  answered,  "I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  case;" 
— Johnson,  with  an  indignant  contempt,  said,  "  If  he  was  such 
a  rogue  as  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without  hearing  it, 
he  should  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it." — "  I  think 
(said  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  now  North)  the  Doctor  has  pretty 
plainly  made  him  out  to  be  both  rogue  and  fool." 

Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  Hierarchy  made  him 
expect  from  Bishops  the  highest  degree  of  decorum ;  he  was 
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offended  even  at  their  going  to  taverns ;  **  A  bishop  (said  he) 
has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tippling-house.  It  is  not  indeed  im- 
moral in  him  to  go  to  a  tavern;  neither  would  it  be  im- 
moral in  him  to  whip  a  top  in  Grosvenor-square :  but,  if  he 
did,  I  hope  the  boys  would  fall  upon  him,  and  apply  the  whip 
to  /iim.  There  are  gradations  in  conduct ;  there  is  morality, — 
decency, — propriety.  None  of  these  should  be  violated  by  a 
bishop.  A  bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house  where  he  may 
meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out  a  wench."  Boswell.  "  But, 
Sir,  every  tavern  does  not  admit  women.*'  Johnson.  "  Depend 
upon  it.  Sir,  any  tavern  will  admit  a  well-drest  man  and  a  well- 
drest  woman ;  they  will  not  perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom 
they  see  every  night  walking  by  their  door,  in  the  street.  But 
a  well-drest  man  may  lead  in  a  well-drest  woman  to  any  tavern 
in  London.  Taverns  sell  meat  and  drink,  and  will  sell  them  to 
any  body  who  can  eat  and  can  drink.  You  may  as  well  say, 
that  a  mercer  will  not  sell  silks  to  a  woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to  routs,  at  least  of 
their  staying  at  them  longer  than  their  presence  commanded 
respect.  He  mentioned  a  particular  bishop.  "  Poh  !  (said  Mrs. 
Thrale)  the  Bishop  of is  never  minded  at  a  rout."  Bos- 
well. "  When  a  bishop  places  himself  in  a  situation  where  he 
has  no  distinct  character,  and  is  of  no  consequence,  he  degrades 
the  dignity  of  his  order."  Johnson.  "  Mr.  Boswell,  Madam, 
has  said  it  as  correctly  as  it  could  be." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  that  Johnson 
required  a  particular  decorum  and  delicacy  of  behaviour;  he 
justly  considered  that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set  apart  for  the 
sacred  office  of  serving  at  the  altar,  and  impressing  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  awful  concerns  of  a  future  state,  should  be  some- 
what more  serious  than  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have  a 
suitable  composure  of  manners.  A  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
their  profession,  independent  of  higher  motives,  will  ever 
prevent  them  from  losing  their  distinction  in  an  indiscriminate 
sociality ;  and  did  such  as  affect  this,  know  how  much  it  lessens 
them  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  they  think  to  please  by  it,  they 
would  feel  themselves  much  mortified. 

Johnson,  and  his  friend,  Beauclerk,  were  once  together  in 
company  with  several  clergymen,  who  thought  that  they  should 
appear  to  advantage,  by  assuming  the  lax  jollity  of  men  of  the 
world ;  which,  as  it  may  be  observed  in  similar  cases,  they 
carried  to  noisy  excess.  Johnson,  who  they  expected  would  be 
entertained^  sat  grave  and  silent  for  some  time  ;  at  last,  turning 
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to  Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  *'  This  merri- 
ment of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive.'' 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in  character,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  despicable  than  conceited  attempts  at 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  the  clerical  order ;  attempts,  which 
are  as  ineffectual  as  they  are  pitifuL  Dr.  Porteus,  now  Bishop 
of  London,  in  his  excellent  charge  when  presiding  over  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  justly  animadverts  upon  this  subject ;  and 
observes  of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he  "  can  be  but  half  a  beau" 

Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator,"  has  given  us  a  fine  portrait  of 
a  clergyman,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  his  Ciiid ;  and 
Johnson  has  exhibited  a  model,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Mudge,^ 
which  has  escaped  the  collectors  of  his  works,  but  which  he 
owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed  he  shewed  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  It  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  Johnson's  best  manner,  and  is  as  follows  : 

**  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  Prebendary  of  Exetar^ 
and  Vicar  of  St  Andrew's  in  Plymouth  ;  a  man  equally  eminent 
for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  at  once  beloved  as  a  companion 
and  reverenced  as  a  pastor.  He  had  that  general  curiosity  to 
which  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  indifferent  or  superfluous ;  and 
that  general  benevolence  by  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated  or 
despised. 

"  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action  were  great  and 
comprehensive.  By  a  solicitous  examination  of  objections,  and 
judicious  comparison  of  opposite  arguments,  he  attained  what 
enquiry  never  gives  but  to  industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and 
unshaken  settlement  of  conviction.  But  his  firmness  was  with- 
out asperity ;  for,  knowing  with  how  much  difficulty  truth  was 
sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that  many  missed  it 

"The  general  course  of  his  life  was  determined  by  his 
profession ;  he  studied  the  sacred  volumes  in  the  original 
languages  ;  with  what  diligence  and  success,  his  Notes  upon  the 
Psalms  give  sufficient  evidence.  He  once  endeavoured  to  add 
the  knowledge  of  Arabrick  to  that  of  Hebrew ;  but  finding  his 
thoughts  too  much  diverted  from  other  studies  after  some  time 
desisted  from  his  purpose. 

"  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplary.  How  his 
Sermons  were  composed,  may  be  learned  from  the  excellent 
volume  which  he  has  given  to  the  publick ;  but  how  they  were 
-delivered,  can  be  known  only  to  those  that  heard  them ;  for  as 
Jie  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words  will  not  easily  describe  him. 

1  See  Vol.  L  p.  933. 
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His  delivery,  though  unconstrained,  was  not  negligent,  and 
though  forcible  was  not  turbulent ;  disdaining  anxious  nicety  of 
emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the 
hearer  by  its  natural  dignity,  it  roused  the  sluggish,  and  fixed 
the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the  subject,  without 
directing  it  to  the  speaker. 

"The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did  not 
intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour ;  at  the  table  of  his  friends 
he  was  a  companion  communicative  and  attentive,  of  unaffected 
manners,  of  manly  cheerfulness,  willing  to  please,  and  easy  to 
be  pleased.  His  acquaintance  was  universally  solicited,  and  his 
presence  obstructed  no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious  he  was  popular;  though  argumentative  he 
was  modest ;  though  inflexible  he  was  candid ;  and  though 
metaphysical  yet  orthodox.*'  ^ 

On  Friday,  March  30,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Sir  Armesley  Stewart, 
Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port-Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Marlay,  Mr.  Langton  ; 
a  most  agreeable  day,  of  which  I  regret  that  every  circumstance 
is  not  preserved;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  such  a 
multiplication  of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  had  travelled,  talked 
to  us  of  his  "  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,'*  which  he  said 
was  a  very  good  book  in  the  German  translation.  Johnson. 
*'  Harte  was  excessively  vain.  He  put  copies  of  his  book  in 
manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord 
Granville,  that  they  might  revise  it.  Now  how  absurd  was 
it  to  suppose  that  two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so 
big  a  manuscript.  Poor  man  !  he  left  London  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
great  praise  he  was  to  receive ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  return, 
when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had  succeeded.  It  was  unlucky 
in  coming  out  on  the  same  day  with  Robertson's  *  History  of 
Scotland.*  His  husbandry,  however,  is  good."  Boswell.  "So 
he  was  fitter  for  that  than  for  heroick  history :  he  did  well, 
when  he  turned  his  sword  into  a  plough-share." 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to  his  country, 
which  the  Cornish  fishermen  drink.  They  call  it  Mahogany ; 
and  it  is  made  of  two  parts  gin,  and  one  part  treacle,  well 
beaten  together.     I  begged  to  have  some  of  it  made,  which  was 

^  "London  Chronicle,"  May  2,  z76o>  This  respectable  man  is  there  mentioned  to  have 
died  on  the  3d  of  April  that  year,  at  Cofflect,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Veale,  Esq.  in  his  way 
to  London. 
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done  with  proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot.  I  thought  it  very  good 
liquor ;  and  said  it  was  a  counterpart  of  what  is  called  Athol 
Porridge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
whisky  and  honey.  Johnson  said,  "that  must  be  a  better 
liquor  than  the  Cornish,  for  both  its  component  parts  are 
better."  He  also  observed,  ^^  Mahogany  must  be  a  modem 
name  ;  for  it  is  not  long  since  the  wood  called  mahogany  was 
known  in  this  country.'*  I  mentioned  his  scale  of  liquors  :— 
claret  for  boys, — port  for  men, — brandy  for  heroes.  "Then 
(said  Mr.  Burke)  let  me  have  claret :  I  love  to  be  a  boy ;  to 
have  the  careless  gaiety  of  boyish  days."  Johnson.  "  I  should 
drink  claret  too,  if  it  would  give  me  that ;  but  it  does  not :  it 
neither  makes  boys  men,  nor  men  boys.  You'll  be  drowned 
by  it,  before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the  news- 
papers, that  Dr.  Johnson  was  learning  to  dance  of  Vestris. 
Lord  Charlemont,  wishing  to  excite  him  to  talk,  proposed  in  a 
whisper,  that  he  should  be  asked,  whether  it  was  true.  "  Shall 
I  ask  him  ?  **  said  his  Lordship.  We  were,  by  a  great  majority, 
clear  for  the  experiment.  Upon  which  his  Lordship  very 
gravely,  and  with  a  courteous  air  said,  "  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  true  that 
you  are  taking  lessons  of  Vestris  ?  "  This  was  risking  a  good 
deal,  and  required  the  boldness  of  a  General  of  Irish  Volunteers 
to  make  the  attempt.  Johnson  was  at  first  startled,  and  in 
some  heat  answered,  "  How  can  your  Lordship  ask  so  simple  a 
question  ?  "  But  immediately  recovering  himself,  whether  from, 
unwillingness  to  be  deceived,  or  to  appear  deceived,  or  whether 
from  real  good  humour,  he  kept  up  the  joke  :  "  Nay,  but  if  any 
body  were  to  answer  the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it,  I'd  have 
a  reply,  and  would  say,  that  he  who  contradicted  it  was  no 
friend  either  to  Vestris  or  me.  For  why  should  not  Dr.  John- 
son add  to  his  other  powers  a  little  corporeal  agility  ?  Socrates 
learnt  to  dance  at  an  advanced  age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at 
an  advanced  age.  Then  it  might  proceed  to  say,  that  this 
Johnson,  not  content  with  dancing  on  the  ground,  might  dance 
on  the  rope ;  and  they  might  introduce  the  elephant  dancing 
on  the  rope.  A  nobleman  ^  wrote  a  play,  called  '  Love  in  a 
hollow  Tree.'  He  found  out  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  buy  up  all  the  copies,  and  bum  them.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  kept  one;  and  when  he  was 
against  her  at  an  election,  she  had  a  new  edition  of  it  printed, 
and  prefixed  to  it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an  elephant  dancing  on  a 

1  William,  the  first  Viscount  Grimston. 
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rope ;  to  shew,  that  his  Lordship's  writing  comedy  was  as 
auk  ward  as  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope/' 

On  Sunday,  April  i,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  with 
Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  and  Mr.  Perkins,^  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Thrale's  brewery,  with  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family,  well  advanced  in  life.  He  wore 
his  own  white  hair  in  a  bag  of  goodly  size,  a  black  velvet  coat, 
with  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  very  rich  laced  ruffles; 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  said  were  old  fashioned,  but  which,  for  that 
reason,  I  thought  the  more  respectable,  more  like  a  Tory ;  yet 
Sir  Philip  was  then  in  Opposition  in  Parliament.  "Ah,  Sir, 
(said  Johnson,)  ancient  ruffles  and  modern  principles  do  not 
agree."  Sir  Philip  defended  the  Opposition  to  the  American 
war  ably  and  with  temper,  and  I  joined  him.  He  said,  the 
majority  of  the  nation  was  against  the  ministry.  Johnson. 
"  /,  Sir,  am  against  the  ministry  ;  but  it  is  for  having  too  little 
of  that,  of  which  Opposition  thinks  they  have  too  much.  Were 
I  minister,  if  any  man  wagged  his  finger  against  me,  he  should 
be  turned  out ;  for  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  government 
to  give  at  pleasure  to  one  or  to  another,  should  be  given  to  the 
supporters  of  Government.  If  you  will  not  oppose  at  the 
expence  of  losing  your  place,  your  opposition  will  not  be  honest, 
you  will  feel  no  serious  grievance ;  and  the  present  opposition 
is  only  a  contest  to  get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
acted  as  I  would  do.  As  to  the  American  war,  the  sense  of  the 
nation  is  wM  the  ministry.  The  majority  of  those  who  can 
understand  is  with  it ;  the  majority  of  those  who  can  only  hear^ 
is  against  it ;  and  as  those  who  can  only  hear  are  more  numerous 
than  those  who  can  understand,  and  Opposition  is  always 
loudest,  a  majority  of  the  rabble  will  be  for  Opposition." 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  us  :  but  the  truth  in  my 
opinion  was,  that  those  who  could  understand  the  best  were 
against  the  American  war,  as  almost  every  man  now  is,  when 
the  question  has  been  coolly  considered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  (now 
North.)  Johnson.  "Nay,  my  dear  lady,  don't  talk  so. 
Mr.  Long's  character  is  very  short  It  is  nothing.  He  fills  a 
chair.     He  is  a  man  of  genteel  appearance,  and  that  is  all.^     I 

1  See  Vol.  i.  p.  506. 

2  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  upon  the  words  Longhand  short.  But  little  did 
he  know  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Long[  s  reserve  in  his  presence,  he  was  talking  thus  of  a 
gentleman  distinguished  amongst  his  acquaintance,  for  acuteness  of  wit ;  one  to  whom  I 
Uiink  the  French    expression,   "//  pitilU  d esprit"  is  particularly  suited.     He  has 
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Ilzl^jw  coboCT  «ii3  buss  br  grrsr  25  too  do:  iior  vbenerer 
ir^ere  is  exazzeniei  praiss.  ererr  bodr  s  set  acainsr  a  ciiaiac- 
ter.  Taej  are  pcorokcd  to  art^cx  it.  Now  there  is  Pepys  ;* 
yen  prdlsfid  rhst  ran  vidi  sixii  dispropoman,  that  I  was 
irjdt^  to  lessen  him,  peibaps  xxKre  than  he  deserres.  His 
blood  is  upon  TOUT  b&ad.  Br  the  same  pdndpley  yoor  malice 
defeats  itself;  for  tout  censure  is  too  lioleni.  And  yet 
(looking  to  her  with  a  leering  smile)  she  is  the  first  woman 
in  the  woiid,  could  she  but  restrain  that  wicked  tongae  of 
hers; — she  would  be  the  only  woman,  could  she  but  com- 
mand that  liule  whirligig.'' 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I  took  the  liberty  to 
say,  that  I  thought  there  might  be  very  high  |»aise  given  to  a 
known  character  which  deserved  it,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
be  exaggerated.  Thus,  one  might  say  of  Mr.  Edmund  Buiice^ 
he  is  a  very  wonderful  man.  Johxsox.  "  No,  Sir,  you  would 
not  be  safe,  if  another  man  had  a  mind  perversely  to  contra- 
dict He  might  answer,  '  ^\llere  is  all  the  wonder  ?  Burke  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  matter  in  his  mind,  and  a  great  fluency  of  language  in  Im 
mouth.  But  we  are  not  to  be  stunned  and  astonished  by  him.' 
So  you  see,  Sir,  even  Burke  would  sufler,  not  from  any  feult  of 
his  own,  but  from  your  folly." 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  acquired  a 
fortune  of  four  thousand  a  year  in  trade,  but  was  absolutely 
miserable,  because  he  could  not  talk  in  company  ;  so  miserable, 
that  he  was  impelled  to  lament  his  situation  in  the  street  to 
******,  whom  he  hates,  and  who  he  knows  despises  him. 
"I  am  a  most  unhappy  man  (said  he).  I  am  invited  to 
conversations.  I  go  to  conversations;  but,  alas!  I  have  no 
conversation." — Johnson.  "  Man  commonly  cannot  be  success- 
ful in  different  ways.  This  gentleman  has  spent,  in  getting 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  time  in  which  he  might  have 
learnt  to  talk  ;  and  now  he  cannot  talk."  Mr.  Perkins  made  a 
shrewd  and  droll  remark :  "  If  he  had  got  his  four  thousand  a 
year  as  a  mountebank,  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same 
'J  me  that  he  was  getting  his  fortune." 


urutified  me  by  mentioning  that  he  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  "Sir,  if  I  were  to  lose 
iJohwrll,  it  would  be  a  limb  amputated." 

1  Wiliium  Weller  Pepys,  Esq.  one  of  the  Masters  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
well  known  in  polite  circles.  My  acquaintance  with  him  is  not  sufl^cient  to  enable  me  to 
sprulc  uf  him  from  my  own  judgement.  But  I  know  that  both  at  Eton  and  Oxford  ha 
wuH  the  Intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  the  MarceUus  of  Scotland, 
•tfhniie  extraonlinary  talents,  learning,  and  virtues,  will  ever  be  remembered  witb  admira* 
and  regret. 
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Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  conversation  concenr- 
!ng  the  person  whose  character  Dr.  Johnson  had  treated  so 
slightingly,  as  he  did  not  know  his  merit,  was  resumed. 
Mrs.  Thrale  said,  "  You  think  so  of  him,  Sir,  because  he  is 
quiet,  and  does  not  exert  himself  with  force.  You'll  be  saying 
the  same  thing  of  Mr.  *****  there,  who  sits  as  quiet — "  This 
was  not  well  bred ;  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass  without 
correction.  "  Nay,  Madam,  what  right  have  you  to  talk  thus  ? 
Both  Mr.  *****  and  I  have  reason  to  take  it  ill  You  may  talk 
so  of  Mr.  ***** ;  but  why  do  you  make  me  do  it  ?  Have  I  said 
anything  against  Mr.  *****  ?  You  have  set  him,  that  I  might 
Bhoot  him  :  but  I  have  not  shot  him." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said,  he  had  seen  three  folio  volumes 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  collected  by  me.  **  I  must  put  you 
right,  Sir,  (said  I ;)  for  I  am  very  exact  in  authenticity.  You 
could  not  see  folio  volumes,  for  I  have  none  :  you  might  have 
seen  some  in  quarto  and  octavo.  This  is  an  inattention  which 
one  should  guard  against."  Johnson.  **Sir,  it  is  a  want  of 
concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not  know  that  he  saw  any 
volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them  he  could  have  remembered 
their  size." 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargick  to-day.  I  saw  him  again 
on  Monday  evening,  at  which  time  he  was  not  thought  ta 
be  in  immediate  danger;  but  early  in  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day the  4th,  he  expired.  Johnson  was  in  the  house,  and  thus 
mentions  the  event :  "  I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse, 
and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years 
had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  and 
benignity."  ^  Upon  that  day  there  was  a  Cal/  of  the  Literary 
Club  ;  but  Johnson  apologised  for  his  absence  by  the  following 
note: 

"  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the 
Dther  gentlemen  will  excuse  his  incompliance  with  the  Call^ 
when  they  are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this  morning." 

''Wednesday." 

Mr.  Thrale's  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to  Johnson,  who, 
although  he  did  not  foresee  all  that  afterwards  happened,  was 
sufficiently  convinced  that  the  comforts  which  Mr.  Thrale' s 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  191. 

[Johnson's  expressions  on  this  occasion  remind  ns  of  Isaac  Walton's  eulogy  OA  Whil- 

gift,  in  his  Life  of  Hooker. — "  He  lived to  be  present  at  the  expiration  of  her 

[Q.  Elizabeth's]  last  breath,  and  to  behold  the  closing  of  those  eyes  that  had  long  looked 
upon  him  with  reverence  and  affection." — Ksarnkt.] 
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family  afiforded  him,  would  now  in  a  great  measure  cease.  He, 
however,  continued  to  shew  a  kind  attention  to  his  widow  and 
children  as  long  as  it  was  acceptable  :  and  he  took  upon  him, 
with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the  office  of  one  of  his  executors, 
the  importance  of  which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  him, 
from  his  circumstances  having  been  always  such,  that  he  had 
scarcely  any  share  in  the  real  business  of  life.  His  friends  of 
the  Club  were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might  have  made  a 
liberal  provision  for  him  for  his  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  left 
no  son,  and  a  very  large  fortime,  it  would  have  been  highly  to 
his  honour  to  have  done ;  and,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's  age, 
could  not  have  been  of  long  duration;  but  he  bequeathed 
him  only  two  hundred  poimds,  which  was  the  legacy  given  to 
each  of  his  executors.  I  could  not  but  be  somewhat  diverted 
by  hearing  Johnson  talk  in  a  pompous  manner  of  his  new 
office,  and  particularly  of  the  concerns  of  the  brewery,  which  it 
was  at  last  resolved  should  be  sold.  Lord  Lucan  tells  a  very 
good  story,  which,  if  not  precisely  exact,  is  certainly  character- 
istical :  that  when  the  sale  of  Thrale's  brewery  was  going 
forward,  Johnson  appeared  bustling  about,  with  an  ink-hom 
and  pen  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  excise-man ;  and  on  being 
asked  what  he  really  considered  to  be  the  value  of  the  property 
which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered,  "  We  are  not  here  to 
sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growing 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at  a  club,  which, 
at  his  desire,  had  been  lately  formed  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  He  told  Mr.  Hoole,  that  he  wished 
to  have  a  City  Club^  and  asked  him  to  collect  one ;  but,  said 
he,  "  Don't  let  them  be  patriots^  The  company  were  to-day 
very  sensible,  well-behaved  men.  I  have  preserved  only  two 
particulars  of  his  conversation.  He  said  he  was  glad  Lord 
George  Gordon  had  escaped,  rather  than  that  a  precedent 
should  be  established  for  hanging  a  man  for  constructive 
treason ;  which,  in  consistency  with  his  true,  manly,  constitu- 
tional Toryism,  he  considered  would  be  a  dangerous  engine  of 
arbitrary  power.  And  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  an 
opulent  and  very  indolent  Scotch  nobleman,  who  totally 
resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a  man  of  knowledge 
and  abilities,  had  claimed  some  merit  by  saying,  "  The  next 
best  thing  to  managing  a  man's  own  affairs  well,  is  being 
sensible  of  incapacity,  and  not  attempting  it,  but  having  fuU 
confidence  in  one  who  can  do  it : "  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  this  is 
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paltry.  There  is  a  middle  course.  Let  a  man  give  applica- 
tion ;  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  above  a  despicable 
state  of  helplessness,  and  attain  the  power  of  acting  for 
himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole's  with 
Governour  Bouchier  and  Captain  Orme,  both  of  whom  had 
been  long  in  the  East-Indies ;  and  being  men  of  good  sense 
and  observation,  were  very  entertaining.  Johnson  defended  the 
oriental  regulation  of  different  casts  of  men,^  which  was  objected 
to  as  totally  destructive  of  the  hopes  of  rising  in  society  by 
personal  merit.  He  shewed  that  there  was  a  principle  in  it 
sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy.  "  We  see  (said  he)  in  metals 
that  there  are  different  species;  and  so  likewise  in  animals, 
though  one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely  from  another,  as 
in  the  species  of  dogs, — the  cur,  the  spaniel,  the  mastiff.  The 
Bramins  are  the  mastiffs  of  mankind." 

On  Thursday,  April  12, 1  dined  with  him  at  a  Bishop's,  where 
yvere  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Berenger,  and  some  more  com- 
pany. He  had  dined  the  day  before  at  another  Bishop's.  I 
have  unfortunately  recorded  none  of  his  conversation  at  the 
Bishop's  where  we  dined  together:  but  I  have  preserved  his 
ingenious  defence  of  his  dining  twice  abroad  in  Passion-week ; 
a  laxity,  in  which  I  am  convinced  he  would  not  have  indulged 
himself  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  solemn  paper  in  *'  The 
Rambler,"  upon  that  awful  season.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  by 
being  much  more  in  company,  and  enjoying  more  luxurious 
living,  he  had  contracted  a  keener  relish  for  pleasure,  and  was 
consequently  less  rigorous  in  his  religious  rites.  This  he  would 
not  acknowledge ;  but  he  reasoned  with  admirable  sophistry,  as 
follows :  "  Why,  Sir,  a  Bishop's  calling  company  together  in 
this  week,  is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  the  thing.  But  you 
must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  preciseness  is  also  a 
bad  thing ;  and  your  general  character  may  be  more  hurt  by 
preciseness  than  by  dining  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion-week. 
?here  might  be  a  handle  for  reflection.  It  might  be  said,  *  He 
jefuses  to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion-week,  but  was  three 
Sundays  absent  from  church.'"  Boswell.  "Very  true.  Sir. 
But  suppose  a  man  to  be  uniformly  of  good  conduct,  would  it 
lot  be  better  that  he  should  refuse  to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  this 
;veek,  and  so  not  encourage  a  bad  practice  by  his  example  ? " 
f  OHNSON.  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether  you  might 
lot  do  more  harm  by  lessening  the  influence  of  a  Bishop's 

1  [Rajapouts,  the  military  cast ;  the  Bramins,  pacifick  and  abstemious. — Kearney.} 
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character  by  your  disapprobation  in  refusing  him,  than  by  going 
to  him." 

"To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield. 

"dear  madam, 

"  Life  is  full  of  troubles.  I  have  just  lost  my  dear  friend 
Thrale.  I  hope  he  is  happy ;  but  I  have  had  a  great  loss.  I 
am  otherwise  pretty  well,  I  require  some  care  of  myself,  but 
that  care  is  not  ineffectual;  and  when  I  am  out  of  order,  I 
think  it  often  my  own  fault. 

"The  spring  is  now  making  quick  advances.  As  it  is  the 
season  in  which  the  whole  world  is  enlivened  and  invigorated, 
I  hope  that  both  you  and  I  shall  partake  of  its  benefits.  My 
desire  is  to  see  Lichfield ;  but  being  left  executor  to  my  firienci 
I  know  not  whether  I  can  be  spared ;  but  I  will  try,  for  it  is 
now  long  since  we  saw  one  another,  and  how  little  we  can 
promise  ourselves  many  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  by 
hourly  examples  of  mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live  so  as  that 
mortality  may  not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  my  dearest; 
your  letters  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

"I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  had  his  box;  but  by 
sending  it   to    Mr.  Mathias,  who  very   readily  undertook 
conveyance,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and  perhaps  before  now 
has  it. 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  my  friends ;  Ii r 
have  a  great  value  for  their  kindness,  and  hope  to  enjoy  it 
before  summer  is  past.     Do  write  to  me. — I  am,  dearest  love, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

**  London,  April  12,   1781." 

On  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good-Friday,  I  went  to  St,  ' 
Clement's  church  with  him  as  usual.  There  I  saw  again  his  old  ■ ' 
fellow-collegian,  Edwards,  to  whom  I  said,  "I  think.  Sir,  Dr.  I 
Johnson  and  you  meet  only  at  Church."  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  it  is  j 
the  best  place  we  can  meet  in,  except  Heaven,  and  I  hope  ^  V 
shall  meet  there  too.'*  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  that  there  wasjT 
very  little  communication  between  Edwards  and  him,  after  their  ^ 
unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance.  "  But  (said  he,  smiling) 
he  met  me  once,  and  said,  *  I  am  told  you  have  written  a  very 
pretty  book  called  T/i^  Rambler,^  I  was  unwilling  that  hei  ^j 
should  leave  the  world  in  total  darkness,  and  sent  him  a  set."  Itc 
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Mr.  Berenger^  visited  him  to-day,  and  was  very  pleasing.- 
We  talked  of  an  evening  society  for  conversation  at  a  house  in 
town,  of  which  we  were  all  members,  but  of  which  Johnson  said, 

*  It  will  never  do,  Sir.  There  is  nothing  served  about  there, 
leither  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemonade,  nor  any  thing  whatever ; 
md  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  a  man  does,  not  love  to  go  to  a  place 
from  whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he  went  in."  I 
endeavoured  for  argument's  sake,  to  maintain  that  men  of 
learning  and  talents  might  have  very  good  intellectual  society, 
without  the  aid  of  any  little  gratifications  of  the  senses. 
Berenger  joined  with  Johnson,  and  said,  that  without  these  any 
meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid.  He  would  therefore  have 
ill  the  slight  refreshments ;  nay,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have 
some  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  a  side-board.  "  Sir, 
'said  Johnson  to  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph,)  Mr.  Berenger 
cnows  the  world.  Every  body  loves  to  have  good  things 
urnished  to  them  without  any  trouble.  I  told  Mrs.  Thrale 
Dnce,  that  as  she  did  not  choose  to  have  card-tables,  she  should 
hiave  a  profusion  of  the  best  sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure 
:o  have  company  enough  come  to  her."  I  agreed  with  my 
llustrious  friend  upon  this  subject ;  for  it  has  pleased  God  to 
Tiake  man  a  composite  animal,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to 
•efresh  the  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  being  Easter-day,  after  solemn  worship 
n  St.  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone ;  Dr.  Scott  of  the 
Z^ommons,  came  in.  He  talked  of  its  having  been  said,  that 
fVddison  wrote  some  of  his  best  papers  in  "The  Spectator," 
;vhen  warm  with  wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  seem  willing  to 
idmit  this.  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  related,  that 
Blackstone,  a  sober  man,  composed  his  **  Commentaries  "  with 
I  bottle  of  port  before  him  ;  and  found  his  mind  invigorated 
md  supported  in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  Work,  by  a  temperate 
ise  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I  had  lately  been,  a 
desire  was  expressed  to  know  his  authority  for  the  shocking 
jtory  of  Addison's  sending  an  execution  into  Steele's  house. '^ 

*  Sir,  (said  he,)  it  is  generally  known ;  it  is  known  to  all  who 
tre  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  that  period :  it  is  as- 
veil  known,  as  that  he  wrote  *  Cato.' "     Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan 

1  [Richard  Berenger,  Esq.,  many  years  Oentleman  of  the  Horse  to  his  present 
.lajesty,  and  authour  of  **  The  History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship,"  in  two  voluqies, 
to.  1771.  — M.] 

2  See  this  explained,  p.  351  of  this  volume. 
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once  defended  Addison  to  me,  by  alleging  that  he  did  it  in 
order  to  cover  Steele's  goods  from  other  creditors,  who  were 
going  to  seize  them. 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode  of  education 
at  Oxford,  and  that  in  those  Collies  where  instruction  is  chiefly 
conveyed  by  lectures.  Johnson.  "  Lectures  were  once  useful ; 
but  now,  when  all  can  read,  and  books  are  so  numerous, 
lectures  are  unnecessary.  If  your  attention  fails,  and  you  miss 
a  part  of  the  lecture,  it  is  lost ;  you  cannot  go  back  as  you  do 
upon  a  book."  Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him.  **  But  yet  (said  I), 
Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself  gave  lectm-es  at  Oxford."  He  smiled. 
**  You  laughed  then  (said  I)  at  those  who  came  to  you." 

Dr.  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  afterwards  we  went  to  dinner 
Our  company  consisted  of  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins, 
Mr.  Levett,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  [Mr.  Macbean],  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  sister  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  resembling 
him,  as  I  thought,  both  in  figm-e  and  manner.  Johnson  pro- 
duced now,  for  the  first  time,  some  handsome  silver  salvers, 
which  he  told  me  he  had  bought  foiuteen  years  ago ;  so  it  was 
a  great  day.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by  observing  Allen  per- 
petually struggling  to  talk  in  the  manner  of  Johnson,  like  the  little 
frog  in  the  fable  blowing  himself  up  to  resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robinhood  Society,  which 
met  every  Sunday  evening  at  Coachmakers'-hall,  for  free 
debate ;  and  that  the  subject  for  this  night  was,  the  text  which 
relates,  with  other  miracles  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's 
death,  **  And  the  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the 
saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his 
resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto 
many."  Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a  very  curious  subject,  and 
she  should  like  to  hear  it  discussed.  Johnson,  (somewhat 
warmly)  "  One  would  not  go  to  such  a  place  to  hear  it, — one 
would  not  be  seen  in  such  a  place — to  give  countenance  to 
such  a  meeting."  I,  however,  resolved  that  I  would  go.  "  But, 
Sir,  (said  she  to  Johnson,)  I  should  like  to  heax you  discuss  it." 
He  seemed  reluctant  to  engage  in  it.  She  talked  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  human  race  in  general,  and  maintained  that 
we  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies.  Johnson.  "Nay, 
Madam,  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body ;  for  the 
Scripture  uses  the  illustration  of  grain  sown,  and  we  know  that 
the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the  same  with  what  is  sown.  You 
cannot  suppose  that  we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased  body ;  it  is 
enough  if  there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distinguish  identity  of 
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person."  She  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  more,  but  he  left  the 
question  in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions,^  he  observed,  "  A  total  disbelief  of  them  is 
adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  last  day;  the  question  simply  is,  whether 
departed  spirits  ever  have  the  power  of  making  them- 
selves perceptible  to  us :  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  seen  an 
apparition,  can  only  be  convinced  himself;  his  authority  will 
not  convince  another;  and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be 
founded  on  being  told  something  which  cannot  be  known  but 
by  supernatural  means/' 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unfrequent,  of  which  I  had 
never  heard  before, — being  called^  that  is,  hearing  one's  name 
pronounced  by  the  voice  of  a  known  person  at  a  great  distance, 
far  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  reached  by  any  sound 
uttered  by  human  organs.  "An  acquaintance,  on  whose 
veracity  I  can  depend,  told  me,  that  walking  home  one  evening 
to  Kilmarnock,  he  heard  himself  called  from  a  wood,  by  the 
voice  of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America;  and  the  next 
packet  brought  accounts  of  that  brother's  death."  Macbean 
asserted  that  this  inexplicable  calling  was  a  thing  very  well 
known.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  one  day  at  Oxford,  as  he  was 
turning  the  key  of  his  chamber,  he  heard  his  mother  distinctly 
call — Sam,  She  was  then  at  Lichfield;  but  nothing  ensued. 
This  phenomenon  is,  I  think,  as  wonderful  as  any  other 
mysterious  fact,  which  many  people  are  very  slow  to  believe,  or 
rather,  indeed,  reject  with  an  obstinate  contempt. 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making  a  remark  which  escaped 
my  attention,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  both  together 
striving  to  answer  him.  He  grew  angry,  and  called  out  loudly, 
**  Nay,  when  you  both  speak  at  once,  it  is  intolerable."  But 
checking  himself,  and  softening,  he  said,  "  This  one  may  say, 
though,  you  are  ladies."  Then  he  brightened  into  gay  humour, 
and  addressed  them  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  songs  in  "The 
Beggar's  Opera : " 

**  But  two  at  a  time  there's  no  mortals  can  bear." 

1  [As  this  subject  frequently  recurs  in  these  volumes,  the  reader  may  be  led  erroneously 
to  suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  fond  of  such  discussions,  as  frequently  to  introduce 
them.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  authour  himself  delighted  in  talkine  concerning  ghosts, 
and  what  he  has  frequently  denominated,  the  mysterious;  and  therefore  took  every 
opportunity  of /^a^/«^  Johnson  to  converse  on  such  subjects. — M.] 

[The  authour  of  this  work  was  most  undoubtedly  fond  of  the  mysterious^  and  perhaps 
upon  some  occasions  may  have  directed  the  conversation  to  those  topicks,  when  they  would 
not  spontaneously  have  suggested  themselves  to  Johnson's  mind  \  but  that  he  also  had  a 
love  for  speculations  of  that  nature,  may  be  gathered  from  his  writings  throughout. 

— J.  BOSWKLL.J 
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"What,    Sir,    (said    I,)    are   you    going    to   turn   Captain! 
Macheath  ?  "     There  was  something  as  pleasantly  ludicrous  in 
this  scene  as  can  be  imagined.   The  contrast  between  Macheath, 
Polly  and  Lucy — and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  blind,  peevish  Mrs. ; 
Williams,  and  lean,  lank,  preaching  Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  Coachmakers'-hall   and  heard  the  difficult 
text  of  which  we  had  talked,  discussed  with  great  decency,  and 
some  intelligence,  by  several  speakers.     There  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  appearance  of  ghosts  in  modem  times,  B 
though  the  arguments   for  it,   supported   by   Mr.   Addis(Hi*S  I: 
authority,   preponderated.     The  immediate  subject  of  debate  L 
was  embarrassed  by  the  Ifodies  of  the  saints  having  been  said  to  J- 
rise,  and  by  the  question  what  became  of  them  afterwards : —  J- 
did  they  return  again  to  their  graves  ?  or  were  they  translated  c< 
to  heaven  ?    Only  one  evangelist  mentions  the  fact,^  and  the 
commentators  whom  I  have  looked  at  do  not  make  the  passage 
clear.     There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for  our  understanding 
it  farther,  than  to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  divine  power,  which  accompanied  the  most  [ 
important  event  that  ever  happened.  s 

On  Friday,  April  20,  I  spent  with  him  one  of  the  happiest ,  d 
days  that  I  remember  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  course  of  my   c 
life.     Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  was,   u 
I  believe,  as  sincere  as  wounded  affection  and  admiration  could   v 
produce,  had  this  day,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  a  select   v 
party  of  his  friends  to  dine  with  her.     The  company  was.  Miss   r 
Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her,  and  whom  she  called  her    c 
Chaplain ;  Mrs.  Boscawen,^  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Sir  Joshua    i 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  myself.     We  found    j 
ourselves  very    elegantly    entertained  at    her  house    in    the    \ 
Adelphi,  where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleasing  hour  with  him    ( 
"who  gladdened  life.*'     She  looked  well,  talked^of  her  husband 
with  complacency,  and  while  she  cast  her  eyes  on  his  portrait 
which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  said,  that  "  death  was  now  I 
the  most  agreeable  object  to  her."     The   very  semblance  of  ' 
David  Garrick  was  cheering.     Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  happy  pro-  j 
priety,  inscribed  under  that  fine  portrait  of  him,  which  by  Lkdy 
Diana's  kindness  is  now  the  property  of  my  friend  Mr.  Langton^  . 
the  following  passage  from  his  beloved  Shakspeare : 

** A  merrier  man. 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 

St.  Matthew,  chap.  xxviL  v.  52,  53.  '  See  anttf  p.  236. 
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His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest  ; 
\\  hich  his  fair  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse." 

were  all  in  fine  spirits ;  and  I  whispered  to  MrSv 
iren,  "  I  believe  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  made  of  life." 
lition  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  we  were  regaled  with 
Id  ale,  which  had  a  peculiar  appropriate  value.  Sir 
,  and  Dr.  Bumey,  and  I,  drank  cordially  of  it  to  Dr. 
n's  health  ;  and  though  he  would  not  join  us,  he  as 
ly  answered,  "  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  you 

general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  upon  my  mind  in  fond 
brance,  but  I  do  not  find  much  conversation  recorded* 
[  have  preserved  shall  be  faithfully  given, 
of  the  company  mentioned  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  the 
)us  Whig,  who  used  to  send  over  Europe  presents  of 
ratical  books,  with  their  boards  stamped  with  daggers  and 
f  liberty.  Mrs.  Carter  said,  "  He  was  a  bad  man :  he 
)  talk  uncharitably.''  Johnson.  "  Poh  I  poh !  Madam  ; 
the  worse  for  being  talked  of  uncharitably  ?  Besides,  he 
lull  poor  creature  as  ever  lived  :  and  I  believe  he  would 
ve  done  harm  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  very 
:e  principles  to  his  own.  I  remember  once  at  the 
'  of  Arts,  when  an  advertisement  was  to  be  drawn  up,  he 
1  me  out  as  the  man  who  could  do  it  best  This,  you 
serve,  was  kindness  to  me.  I  however  slipt  away  and 
i  it." 
Carter  having  said  of  the  same  person,  "  I  doubt  he 
Atheist."  Johnson.  "  I  don't  know  that  He  might 
s  have  become  one,  if  he  had  had  time  to  ripen^ 
g.)  He  might  have  exuberated  into  an  Atheist" 
oshua  Reynolds  praised  "  Mudge's^  Sermons."  Johnson. 
^e's  Sermons  are  good,  but  not  practical.  He  grasps 
ense  than  he  can  hold  ;  he  takes  more  corn  than  he  can 
nto  meal;  he  opens  a  wide  prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant^ 
iistinct.  I  love  *  Blair's  Sermons.'  Though  the  dog  is 
:hman,  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  every  thing  he  should  not 
was  the  first  to  praise  them.     Such  was  my  candour.'* 

1  See  page  370  of  this  Volume. 
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(smiling.)  Mrs.  Boscawen.  "Such  his  great  merit,  to  get  the 
better  of  your  prejudices."  Johnson.  **Why,  Madam,  let  us 
compound  the  matter ;  let  us  ascribe  it  to  my  candour,  and  his 
merit." 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  several  ladies,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  of  the  Treasury,  &c.  &c.  Somebody  said,  the 
life  of  a  mere  literary  man  could  not  be  very  entertaining. 
Johnson.  "  But  it  certainly  may.  This  is  a  remark  which  has 
been  made,  and  repeated,  without  justice ;  why  should  the  life 
of  a  literary  man  be  less  entertaining  than  the  life  of  any  other 
man  ?  Are  there  not  as  interesting  varieties  in  such  a  life?  As 
a  literary  life  it  may  be  very  entertaining."  Boswell,  "  But  it 
must  be  better  surely,  when  it  is  diversified  with  a  little  active 
variety — such  as  his  having  gone  to  Jamaica  : — or — his  having 
gone  to  the  Hebrides."    Johnson  was  not  displeased  at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  authour,  he  told  us  a  curious 
circymstance  in  his  life,  which  was,  that  he  had  married  a 
printer's  devil.  Reynolds.  "  A  Printer's  devil,  Sir !  Why,  I 
til  ought  a  printer's  devil  was  a  creature  with  a  black  face  and 
in  rags."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir.  But  I  suppose  he  had  her 
face  washed,  and  put  clean  clothes  on  her.  (Then  looking 
very  serious,  and  very  earnest.)  And  she  did  not  disgrace 
him ; — the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense."  The  word 
bottom  thus  introduced,  was  so  ludicrous  when  contrasted  with 
his  gravity,  that  most  of  us  could  not  forbear  tittering  and 
laughing ;  though  I  recollect  that  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  kept 
his  countenance  with  perfect  steadiness,  while  Miss  Hannah 
More  slyly  hid  her  face  behind  a  lady's  back  who  sat  on  the 
same  settee  with  her.  His  pride  could  not  bear  that  any 
expression  of  his  should  excite  ridicule,  when  he  did  not  intend 
it;  he  therefore  resolved  to  assume  and  exercise  despotick 
power,  glanced  sternly  around,  and  called  out  in  a  strong  tone, 
"Where's  the  merriment?"  Then  collecting  himself,  and 
looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he  could  impose  restraint, 
and  as  it  were  searching  his  mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous 
word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  "  I  say  the  woman  was  funda^ 
mentally  sensible ; "  as  if  he  had  said,  hear  this  now,  and  laugh 
if  you  dare.     We  all  sat  composed  as  at  a  funeral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together ;  we  stopped  a  little  while 
by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi,  looking  on  the  Thames,  and  I  said 
to  him  with  some  emotion,  that  I  was  now  thinking  of  two 
friends  we  had  lost,  who  once  lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us. 
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Beauclerk  and  Garrick.  "Ay,  Sir,  (said  he,  tenderly,)  and 
two  such  friends  as  cannot  be  supplied." 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see  him  very  often, 
and  of  the  conversation  which  I  did  enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to  find 
I  have  preserved  but  little.  I  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  other  matters,  which  required  exertion  and  assiduity, 
and  necessarily  occupied  almost  all  my  time. 

One  day  having  spoken  very  freely  of  those  who  were  then 
in  power,  he  said  to  me,  "  Between  ourselves.  Sir,  I  do  not  like 
to  give  opposition  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  much  I  dis- 
approve of  the  ministry."  And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Burke  had  boasted  how  quiet  the  nation  was  in  George  the 
Second's  reign,  when  Whigs  were  in  power,  compared  with  the 
present  reign,  when  Tories  governed ; — "  Why,  Sir,  (said  he,) 
you  are  to  consider  that  Tories  having  more  reverence  for 
government,  will  not  oppose  with  the  same  violence  as  Whigs, 
who  being  unrestrained  by  that  principle,  will  oppose  by  any 
means." 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thrale,  but  another  friend, 
Mr.  William  Strahan,  Junior,  printer,  the  eldest  son  of  his  old 
and  constant  friend,  Printer  to  hia  Majesty. 

"To  Mrs.  Strahan. 
"dear  madam, 

"  The  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a  very  kind  friend, 
is  sufficient  to  make  me  know  how  much  you  suffer  by  the 
death  of  an  amiable  son  :  a  man,  of  whom  I  think  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  no  one  knew  him  who  does  not  lament  him.  I 
look  upon  myself  as  having  a  friend,  another  friend,  taken  from 
me. 

"  Comfort,  dear  Madam,  I  would  give  you,  if  I  could ;  but 
I  know  how  little  the  forms  of  consolation  can  avail.  Let  me, 
however,  counsel  you  not  to  waste  your  health  in  unprofitable 
sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  your  own 
life ;  but  when  we  have  all  done  all  that  we  can,  one  friend 
must  in  time  lose  the  other. 

"  I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"April  23,  1 78 1. 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  dining  with 
him  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Mr.  Dilly's.  No  negodation  was  now 
required  to  bring  them  together;    for  Johnson  was   so  well 
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of  the  town,  who,  with  some  eccentrick  talents  and  much 
effrontery,  forced  herself  upon  his  acquaintance.  "Bet  (said 
he)  wrote  her  own  Life  in  verse, ^  which  she  brought  to  me, 
wishing  that  I  would  furnish  her  with  a  Preface  to  it.  (Laugh- 
ing.) I  used  to  say  of  her,  that  she  was  generally  slut  and 
drunkard ; — occasionally,  whore  and  thief.  She  had,  however, 
genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on  which  she  played,  and  a  boy 
that  walked  before  her  chair.  Poor  Bet  was  taken  up  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  a*  counterpane,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Chief  Justice ,  who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up  favourably, 

and  she  was  acquitted.^  After  which.  Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and 
satisfied  air,  *Now  that  the  counterpane  is  my  own^  I  shall 
make  a  petticoat  of  it.' " 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  described  it  as  accompanied 
with  all  the  charms  of  poetical  expression.  Johnson.  "No, 
Sir;  oratory  is  the  power  of  beating  down  your  adversary's 
arguments,  and  putting  better  in  their  place."  Wilkes.  "  But 
this  does  not  move  the  passions."  Johnson.  **  He  must  be  a 
weak  man,  who  is  to  be  so  moved.'  'Wilkes,  (naming  a  cele- 
brated orator).  "  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of 's  imagination, 

and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want  of  tcLste, 
It  was  observed  of  Apelles's  Venus,^  that  her  flesh  seemed  as 
if  she  had  been  nourished  by  roses :  his  oratory  would  some- 
times make  one  suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks 
whisky." 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of  forms  in  this 
country ;  and  gave  as  an  instance,  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  army  in  America  in 

1  Johnson,  whose  memory  was  wonderfully  retentive,  remembered  the  first  foxir  lines  of 
this  curious  production,  which  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  yonng  lady  of  his 
acquaintance : 

When  first  I  drew  my  vital  breath, 
A  little  minikin  I  came  upon  earth ; 
And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abode, 
Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  world." 

2  [The  account  which  Johnson  had  received  on  this  occasion,  was  not  quite  accurate. 
Bet  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  September  1758,  not  by  the  Chief  Justice  here  alluded 
to,  (who  however  tried  another  cause  on  the  same  day,)  but  before  Sir  William  Moreton, 
Recorder ;  and  she  was  acquitted,  not  in  consequence  of  any  favourabU  summing 
up  of  the  Judge,  but  because  the  Prosecutrix,  Mary  Walthow,  could  not  prove  that 
the  goods  charged  to  have  been  stolen,  [a  coimterpane,  a  silvo:  spoon,  two  napkins,  &c.} 
were  her  property. 

Bet  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  at  that  time  in  a  very  genttel  style ;  for  she  paid 
for  her  ready  furnished  room^  in  Meard's  Court,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  from  which  these 
articles  were  alleged  to  be  stolen,  ov^y  five  shiilings  a  week. 

Mr.  James  Boswell  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  Sessions  Paper,  to  ascertain  these 
particulars. — M.  ] 

S  [Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  the  objection  of  Euphranor  to  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius,  for  a 
description  of  the  Venus  of  Apelles.  Vide  Plutarch.  ^*' Bellon*  an  ^act  clariore* 
AiAfni€nses."—KKAKSKV.] 
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Portugal  pieces^  when,  in  reality,  the  remittance  is  made  not  in 
Portugal  money,  but  in  our  specie.  Johnson.  "  Is  there  not 
a  law.  Sir,  against  exporting  the  current  coin  of  the  realm?" 
Wilkes.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  but  might  not  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
case  of  real  evident  necessity,  order  our  own  current  coin  to 
be  sent  into  our  own  colonies  ?  " — Here  Johnson,  with  that 
quickness  of  recollection  which  distinguished  him  so  eminently, 
gave  the  Middlesex  Patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon  his  own 
ground.  "  Sure,  Sir,  you  don't  think  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  equal  to  the  law  of  the  land,**  Wilkes,  (at  once 
perceiving  the  application)  "  God  forbid.  Sir." — ^To  hear  what 
had  been  treated  with  such  violence  in  "  The  False  Alarm," 
now  turned  into  pleasant  repartee,  was  extremely  agreeable. 
Johnson  went  on : — "  Locke  observes  well,  that  a  prohibition 
to  export  the  current  coin  is  impolitick ;  for  when  the  balance 
of  trade  happens  to  be  against  a  state,  the  current  coin  must  be 
exported." 

Mr.  Beauclerk's  great  library  was  this  season  sold  in  London 
by  auction.  Mr.  Wilkes  said,  he  wondered  to  find  in  it  such  a 
numerous  collection  of  sermons :  seeming  to  think  it  strange 
that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  character  in  the  gay  world, 
should  have  chosen  to  have  many  compositions  of  that  kind. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  that  sermons  make 
a  considerable  branch  of  English  literature ;  so  that  a  library 
must  be  very  imperfect  if  it  has  not  a  numerous  collection  of 
sermons:^  and  in  all  collections.  Sir,  the  desire  of  augmenting 

1  Mr.  Wilkes  probably  did  not  know  that  there  b  in  an  English  sermon  the  most 
comprdiensive  and^  lively  account  of  that  entertaining  faculty,  for  which  he  himself 
was  so  much  admired.    It  u  in  Dr.  Barrow's  first  volume,  and  fourteenth  sermon. 


m  nis  mgemous  "  joissay  on  vvic,  xiumour,  ana  i(.iaicuie,  caiis  u  "A^rpjuseaescxxptxtm  df 
Wit : "  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  curtailed,  without  leaving  out  some  good  circum- 
stance of  discrimination.  As  it  is  not  generally  known,  and  may  porhaps  dispose  some 
to  read  sermons,  from  which  they  may  receive  real  advantage,  while  k>oking  only  for 
entertainment,  I  shall  here  subjoin  it. 

"  But  first  (says  the  learned  preacher)  it  may  be  demanded,  what  the  thing  we  speak 
of  is  ?  Or  what  this  facetiousness  (or  wit.  as  he  calls  it  before)  doth  import  ?  To  ^mich 
questions  I  might  reply,  as  Democritus  did  to  him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  rm^vif 
''Tis  that  which  we  all  see  and  know.'  Any  one  better  apprehoids  what  it  is  by 
acquaintance,  than  I  can  inform  him  by  description.  It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile 
and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so 
variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes  and  judgements,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to 
settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define 
the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  Imown  story,  or  in 
seasonable  application  ofa  trivial  saying,  or  in  forgmg  an  apposite  tale;  sometimes  it 
playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the 
affinity  of  their  sound :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humourous  expression : 
sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question, 
in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  (juirkish  reason^  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  mvertiiuF  or 
cleverly  retorting  an  objection  :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  c^apeec^^  a 
tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  recondliiig  of 
contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense :    sometimes  a  scenical  representatioD  of  penoos  or 
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them  grows  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  acquisition ; 
as  motion  is  accelerated  by  the  continuance  of  the  impetus. 
Besides,  Sir,  (looking  at  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  placid  but  sig- 
nificant smile,)  a  man  may  collect  sermons  with  intention 
of  making  himself  better  by  them.  I  hope  Mr.  Beauclerk 
intended  that  some  time  or  other  that  should  be  the  case 
with  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr.  Johnson  to 
hear,  "  Dr.  Johnson  should  make  me  a  present  of  his  *  Lives 
of  the  Poets,'  as  I  am  a  poor  patriot,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them."  Johnson  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  this  hint ;  but 
in  a  little  while,  he  called  to  Mr.  Dilly,  "  Pray,  Sir,  be  so  good 
as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  my  compli- 
ments." This  was  accordingly  done;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  paid 
Dr.  Johnson  a  visit,  was  courteously  received,  and  sat  with  him 
a  long  time. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away.  Mr.  Dilly  himself 
was  called  down  stairs  upon  business ;  I  left  the  room  for  some 
time ;  when  I  returned,  I  was  struck  with  observing  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  and  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  literally  t^te-^tite;  for  they 
were  reclined  upon  their  chairs,  with  their  heads  leaning 
almost  close  to  each  other,  and  talking  earnestly,  in  a  kind  of 
confidential  whisper,  of  the  personal  quarrel  between  George 
the  Second  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Such  a  scene  of  perfectly 
easy  sociality  between  two  such  opponents  in  the  war  of 
political  controversy,  as  that  which  I  now  beheld,  would  have 
been  an  excellent  subject  for  a  picture.     It  presented  to  my 

things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an 
affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  giveth  it  being :  sometimes  it 
riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange  :  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting 
obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth 
up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable,  and  inexplicable  ;  being 
answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy,  and  windings  of  language.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  as  reason  teacheth 
and  proveth  things  by,)  which  by  a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression, 
doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,^  and  breeding  some  delight 
thereto.  It  raiseth  admiration,  as  si^^nifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehension^  a  special 
felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar ;  it  seeming 
to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable  ^  a 
notable  skill,  that  he  can  dextrously  accommodate  them  to  the  purpose  before  him ; 
together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour,  not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of 
imagination.  (Whence  in  Aristotle  such  persons  are  termed  eiridtf^ioi,  dexterous  men,^  and 
evarpo^oi.  men  of  facile  or  versatile  manners,  who  can  easily  turn  themselves  to  all  things, 
or  turn  all  things  to  themselves.)  It  also  procureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curicKsity  with 
its  rareness,  as  semblance  of  diflSculty  :  (as  monsters,  not  for  their  beauty,  but  their  rarity  ; 
as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  use,  but  their  abstruseness,  are  beheld  with  pleasure :) 
by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness 
of  spirit ;  by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of  emulation  or  complaisance ; 
and  by  seasoning  matters,  otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and  thence 
grateftil  tang." 
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mind  the  happy  days  which  are  foretold  in  Scripture^  when  the 
lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.^ 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long  interval,  during 
which  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  did  not  meet.  When  I  mentioned  it 
to  him  with  regret,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  Then,  Sir,  let  us 
live  double." 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for  several  ladies  to 
have  evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex  might  participate  in 
conversation  with  literary  and  ingenious  men,  animated  by  a 
desire  to  please.  These  societies  were  denominated  JBlue- 
stocking  Clubs^  the  origin  of  which  title  being  little  known,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it  One  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  those  societies,  when  they  first  commenced,  was 
Mr.  Stillingfleet,^  whose  dress  was  remarkable  grave,  and  in 
particular  it  was  observed,  that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such 
was  the  excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence  was 
felt  as  so  great  a  lass,  that  it  used  to  be  said,  **  We  can  do 
nothing  without  the  biu€-$tockings ; "  and  thus  by  degrees  the 
title  w;is  established.  Miss  Haimah  More  has  admirably 
ilescrilK\i  a  Blue-stocking  Club,  in  her  "  Bos  Bleuy^  a  poem 
m  which  many  of  the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there 
uro  mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes  into  these 
riu^lcs,  and  did  not  think  himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively 
Miss  Monckton  (now  Countess  of  Corke)  who  used  to  have  the 
finest  Ht  of  blue  at  the  house  of  her  mother.  Lady  Galway. 
\  \ct  vi\*acity  enchanted  the  Sage,  and  they  used  to  taUc  together 
with  ttll  imaginable  ease.  A  singular  instance  happened  one 
»'\cning,  when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's  writings  were 
N  rrv  pathetick.  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  "  I  am  sure  (said 
she^  they  have  affected  mer — "  Why  (said  Johnson,  smiling, 
ntid  rolling  himself  about,)  that  is,  because,  dearest,  you're  a 
^Ivuice."  When  she  sometimes  afterwards  mention^  this  to 
him,  he  said  with  equal  truth  and  politeness;  "Madam,  if  I 
liad  thought  so,  I  certainly  should  not  have  said  it" 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence  towards  me  had 
«  pretty  difficult  trial.  I  had  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's 
with  a  very  agreeable  party,  and  his  grace,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  had  circulated  the  bottle  very  freely.     Lord 

^  ^  When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  "  With  die  fW^A*'  said  hit  Loiddiip. 
Such,  however,  was  the  engaging  politeness  and  pleasantry  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  audi  die 
!tv>cial  good  humour  of  the  Bishop,  that  when  they  dined  together  at  Bfr.  Duly^Si  where  I 
u)so  was,  they  were  mutually  agreeable. 
*  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  authour  of  tracts  relating  to  natural  histcMryi  &c. 
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Graham  and  I  went  together  to  Miss  Monckton's,  where  I 
certainly  was  in  extraordinary  spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or 
awe.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect  with  confusion,  a  noble  lady 
of  the  most  stately  decorum,  I  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson, 
and  thinking  myself  now  fully  his  match,  talked  to  him  in  a 
loud  and  boisterous  manner,  desirous  to  let  the  company  know 
how  I  could  contend  with  Ajax,  I  particularly  remember 
pressing  him  upon  the  value  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and   as   an   illustration  of  my  argument,   asking   him, 

"What,  Sir,  supposing  I  were  to  fancy  that  the (naming 

the  most  charming  Duchess  in  his  Majesty's  dominions)  were 
in  love  with  me,  should  I  not  be  very  happy?"  My  friend 
with  much  address  evaded  my  interrogatories,  and  kept  me  as 
quiet  as  possible ;  but  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  he  must 
have  felt.^  However,  when  a  few  days  afterwards  I  waited 
upon  him  and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  with  the  most 
friendly  gentleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year,  Johnson  and  I  dined 
together  at  several  places.  I  recollect  a  placid  day  at  Dr. 
Butler's,  who  had  now  removed  from  Derby  to  Lower  Gros- 
venor-street,  London ;  but  of  his  conversation  on  that  and  other 
occasions  during  this  period,  I  neglected  to  keep  any  r^ular 
record,  and  shall  therefore  insert  here  some  miscellaneous 
articles  which  I  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

1  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  had  happened  the  most  ingenious  torn  I  could, 
by  the  following  verses  : 

To  THE  Honourable  Miss  Monckton. 

Not  that  with  th'  excellent  Montrose 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine  ; 
Not  that  I  late  from  table  rose, 

From  Graham's  wit,  from  generous  wine. 

It  was  not  these  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  manners  to  encroach ; 
And  made  me  feel  what  most  I  dread, 

Johnson's  just  frown,  and  self>reproach. 

But  when  I  enter'd,  not  abash'd. 
From  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  such  rays, 

At  once  mtoxication  flash'd, 
And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blaze  i 

But  not  a  brilliant  blaze  I  own. 

Of  the  dull  smoke  I'm  yet  asham'd ; 
I  was  a  dreary  ruin  grown. 

And  not  enlighten'd  though  inflam'd. 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope^  Maria,  you'll  forgive  ; 
While  I  invoke  the  powers  above. 

That  henceforth  I  may  wiser  live. 

The  lady  Mras  generously  forgiving,  returned  me  an  obliging  answer,  and  I  thus  obtained 
an  Act  qfOblivioHy  and  took  care  never  to  offend  again. 
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His  disorderly  habits,  when  "  making  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing  over  him,"  appear  from  the  following  anecdot^ 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Nichols : — "  In  the  year 
1763,  a  young  bookseller,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
\Vhiston,  waited  on  him  with  a  subscription  to  his  *Shak- 
speare : '  and  observing  that  the  Doctor  made  no  entry  in  any 
book  of  the  subscriber's  name,  ventured  diffidently  to  asl^ 
whether  he  would  please  to  have  the  gentleman's  address,  that 
it  might  be  properly  inserted  in  the  printed  list  of  subscribers. 
— */  shall  print  no  List  of  Subscribers  \^  said  Johnson,  with 
great  abruptness :  but  almost  immediately  recollecting  himself, 
added,  very  complacently,  'Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent 
reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of  subscribers ;— one,  that 
I  have  lost  all  the  names, — the  other,  that  I  have  spent  all  the 
money.' " 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted  in 
argument,  even  when  he  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  to  shew 
the  force  and  dexterity  of  his  talents.  When,  therefore,  he 
perceived  that  his  opponent  gained  ground,  he  had  recourse 
to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once  when  I  was 
pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he  stopped  me 
thus  : — "  My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this  ;  you'll 
make  nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  have  you  whistle  a  Scotch 
tune." 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  Johnson 
when  he  "  talked  for  victory,"  and  Johnson  when  he  had  no 
desire  but  to  inform  and  illustrate. — "One  of  Johnson's 
principal  talents  (says  an  eminent  friend  of  his)^  was  shewn 
in  maintaining  the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and  in  a  splendid 
perversion  of  the  truth. — If  you  could  contrive  to  have  his  fair 
opinion  on  a  subject,  and  without  any  bias  from  personal 
prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be  victorious  in  argument,  it  was 
wisdom  itself,  not  only  convincing,  but  overpowering." 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  himself  to  consider 
conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigour  and  skill ;  and  to 
this  I  think,  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  that  unexampled 
richness  and  brilliancy  which  appeared  in  his  own.  As  a  proof 
at  once  of  his  eagerness  for  colloquial  distinction,  and  his  high 
notion  of  this  eminent  friend,  he  once  addressed  him  thus : 

" ,  we  now  have  been  several  hours  together ;  and  you 

have  said  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied  you." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  desponding  considerations, 

1  [The  late  Right  Hon.  William  Gerraxd  HamiltoQ.— M.] 
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which  tended  to  discourage  men  from  diligence  and  exertion. 
He  was  in  this  like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great  traveller,  who,  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington  told  me,  used  to  say,  "  I  hate  a  cut  bono 
man."  Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  what  he  should  think  of 
a  man  who  was  apt  to  say  non  est  tanti\ — "  That  he's  a  stupid 
fellow,  Sir,  (answered  Johnson) :  What  would  these  tanti  men 
be  doing  the  while  ?  "  When  I  in  a  low-spirited  fit,  was  talking 
to  him  with  indifference  of  the  pursuits  which  generally  engage 
us  in  a  course  of  action,  and  enquiring  a  reason  for  taking  so 
much  trouble ;  "  Sir  (said  he,  in  an  animated  tone)  it  is  driving 
on  the  system  of  life." 

He  told  me,  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had,  by  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's means,  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Shebbeare. 
Indeed  that  gentleman,  whatever  objections  were  made  to 
him,  had  knowledge  and  abilities  much  above  the  class  of 
ordinary  writers,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  respect- 
able name  in  literature,  were  it  only  for  his  admirable  "  Letters 
on  the  English  Nation,"  under  the  name  of  "  Battista  Angeloni, 
a  Jesuit." 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare,^  were  frequently  named  together,  as 
having  in  former  reigns  had  no  predilection  for  the  family  of 
Hanover.  The  authour  of  the  celebrated  "  Heroick  Epistle  to 
Sir  William  Chambers,"  introduces  them  in  one  line,  in  a  list 
of  those  "  who  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  present  Majest/s  reign." 
Such  W2LS  Johnson's  candid  relish  of  the  merit  of  that  satire, 
that  he  allowed  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to  read  it  to  him 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  did  not  refuse  his  praise  to  its 
execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous  liberties  with 
him,  and  escape  unpunished.  Beauclerk  told  me,  that  when 
Goldsmith  talked  of  a  project  for  having  a  third  Theatre  in 
London  solely  for  the  exhibition  of  new  plays,  in  order  to 
deliver  authours  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of  managers, 
Johnson  treated  it  slightingly,  upon  which  Goldsmith  said, 
**  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  nothing  to  you,  who  can  now  shelter 
yourself  behind  the  comer  of  a  pension ; "  and  Johnson  bore 
this  with  good-humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Poems,  which  his 
Lordship  had  published  with  his  name,  as  not  disdaining  to  be 
a  candidate  for  literary  fame.  My  friend  was  of  opinion,  that 
when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  that  character,  he  deserved  to 

1  I  recollect  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the  news-papers,  that  the  King  had  pensioned 
both  a  ^r-bear  and  a  Sh^Axas, 

N  2 
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have  his  merit  handsomely  allowed.^  In  this  I  think  he  was 
more  liberal  than  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in  his  "  El^;y  to 
Lord  Villiers,"  in  which,  under  the  pretext  of  "  superionr  toils, 
demanding  all  their  care,"  he  discovers  a  jealousy  of  the  great 
paying  their  court  to  the  Muses  : 

«« to  the  chosen  few 

Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost'ring  aid  afford. 
Their  arts,  their  magick  powers,  with  honours,  due 
Exalt; — but  be  thyself  what  they  record." 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  before 
his  Lordship  set  out  for  Ireland,  having  missed  him  the  first 
time.  He  said,  "  It  would  have  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I 
had  not  seen  him.  No  man  ever  paid  more  attention  to 
another  than  he  has  done  to  me ;  ^  and  I  have  neglected  him, 
not  wilfully,  but  from  being  otherwise  occupied.  Always,  Sir, 
set  a  high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose  in- 
clination prompts  him  to  cultivate  your  friendship  of  his  own 
accord,  will  love  you  more  than  one  whom  you  have  been 
at  pains  to  attach  to  you." 

1  Men  of  rank  and  fortune  however  should  be  pretty  well  assured  of  having  a  real  claim 
to  the  approbation  of  the  publick,  as  writers,  b^ore  they  venture  to  stand  forth.  Drydoi 
in  his  preface  to  "  All  for  Love,"  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  Men  of  pleasant  conversation  (at  least  esteemed  so)  and  endued  with  a  tnffinjg;  Icind  of 
fancy,  perhaps  helped  out  by  a  smattering  of  Latin,  are  amlntioas  to  distinguisli  thenr 
selves  from  the  herd  of  gentlemen,  by  their  poetry: 

'  Rarus  enitn/ermi  sensus  communis  in  ilia 
Foriuncu  — 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to  be  contented  with  what  fortune  has  done  for 
them,  and  sit  down  quietly  with  their  estates,  but  they  must  call  their  wits  in  question, 
and  needlessly  expose  their  nakedness  to  pubnck  view  ?  ^  Not  considering  that  they  are 
not  to  expect  the  same  approbation  from  sober  men,  which  they  have  found  from  their 
flatterers  after  the  third  bottle  :  If  a  little  glittering  in  discourse  has  passed  them  on  us 
for  witty  men,  where  was  the  necessity  of  undeceiving  the  W(»-Id  7  Would  a  man,  who 
has  an  ul  title  to  an  estate,  but  yet  is  in  possession  of  i^  would  he  bring  it  out  of  his  own 
accord  to  be  tried  at  Westminster  7  We  who  write,  if  we  want  the  talents,  yet  have  the 
excuse  that  we  do  it  icx  a  poor  subsistence ;  but  what  can  be  urged  in  their  d^ence,  «^ki^ 
not  having  the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonness  take  pains  to  make 
themselves  ridiculous 7  Horace  was  certainly  in  the  right  where  he  »id,  'That  no  man 
is  satisfied  with  his  own  condition.'  A  Poet  is  not  pleased,  because  he  is  not  rich ;  and  tho 
rich  are  discontented  because  the  poets  will  not  admit  them  of  their  number." 

B  This  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  for  there  had  been  once  a  pretty  smart  altercatkxi 
between  Dr.  Barnard  and  hun,  upon  a  question,  whether  a  man  could  improve  himself 
after  the  age  of  forty-five  ;  when  Johnson  in  a  hasty  humotir,  expressed  himself  in  a 
manner  not  quite  civil  Dr.  Barnard  made  it  the  subject  of  a  copy  of  pleasant  verses,  in 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  learn  different  perfections  from  different  men.  Thqr 
concluded  with  delicate  irony: 

"Johnson  shall  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  fairest  light  each  borrowed  gprace ; 

From  him  I'll  learn  to  write : 
Copy  his  clear  familiar  style, 
And  by  the  roughness  of  his  file 

Grow,  like  himself^  poHte.'* 

I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw  the  Poem,  but  I  had  occasion  to  find  that  at  Dr. 
Barnard  and  he  knew  each  other  better,  their  mutual  regard  increased. 
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Johnson  told  me,  that  he  was  once  much  pleased  to  find 
that  a  carpenter,  who  lived  near  him,  was  very  ready  to  shew^ 
him  some  things  in  his  business  which  he  wished  to  see  :  "  It 
was  paying  (said  he)  respect  to  literature." 

I  asked  him,  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  having  so  small 
a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of  those  distinctions  in  the  state 
which  are  the  objects  of  ambition.  He  had  only  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year.  Why  was  he  not  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  keep  his  coach  ?  Why  had  he  not  some  considerable 
office?  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  have  never  complained  of  the 
world  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  reason  to  complain.  It  is 
rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so  much.  My  pension  is 
more  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things  than  any  instance  that  I 
have  known.  Here,  Sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend  to  Govern- 
ment at  the  time,  who  got  a  pension  without  asking  for  it. 
I  never  courted  the  great ;  they  sent  for  me ;  but  I  think  they 
now  give  me  up.  They  are  satisfied :  they  have  seen  enough 
of  me."  Upon  my  observing  that  I  could  not  believe  this ;  for 
they  must  certainly  be  highly  pleased  by  his  conversation; 
conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  he  answered,  "  No,  Sir ;  great 
Lords  and  great  Ladies  don't  love  to  have  their  mouths 
stopped."  This  was  very  expressive  of  the  efifect  which  the 
force  of  his  understanding  and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy  could  not 
but  produce ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  must  have  found  them- 
selves strangely  diminished  in  his  company.  When  I  warmly 
declared  how  happy  I  was  at  all  times  to  hear  him  ; — "  Yes, 
Sir,  (said  he) ;  but  if  you  were  Lord  Chancellor,  it  would  not 
be  so :  you  would  then  consider  your  own  dignity." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
this  remark.  But  certainly  one  should  think,  that  in  whatever 
elevated  state  of  life  a  man  who  knew  the  value  of  the 
conversation  of  Johnson  might  be  placed,  though  he  might 
prudently  avoid  a  situation  in  which  he  might  appear  lessened 
by  comparison;  yet  he  would  frequently  gratify  himself  in 
private  with  the  participation  of  the  rich  intellectual  enter- 
tainment which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange,  however^ 
is  it,  to  consider  how  few  of  the  great  sought  his  society; 
so  that  if  one  were  disposed  to  take  occasion  for  satire  on 
that  account,  very  conspicuous  objects  present  themselves. 
His  noble  fi-iend.  Lord  Elibank,  well  observed,  that  if  a  great 
man  procured  an  interview  with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish 
to  see  him  more,  it  shewed  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a 
wretched   want  of  relish   for  extraordinary  powers  of  mind. 
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Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of  my  worthy  friends,  the  booksellers, 
in  the  Poultry.  Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this 
year,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and  to  go  and  see  Lord 
Bute's  seat  at  Luton  Hoe.  He  talked  little  to  us  in  the 
carriage,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Watson's^ 
second  volume  of  "Chemical  Essays,"  which  he  liked  very 
well,  and  his  own  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia,'*  on  which  he  seemed 
to  be  intently  fixed ;  having  told  us,  that  he  had  not  looked  at 
it  since  it  was  first  published.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of 
my  pocket  this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it  with  avidity.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  the  following  remarkable  passage :  "  By 
what  means  (said  the  prince)  are  the  Europeans  thus  powerful ; 
or  why,  since  they  can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade 
or  conquests,  cannot  the  Asiaticks  and  Africans  invade  their 
coasts,  plant  colonies  ^  in  their  ports,  and  give  laws  to  their 
natural  princes  ?  The  same  wind  that  carried  them  back  would 
bring  us  thither." — "They  are  more  powerful.  Sir,  than  we, 
(answered  Imlack,)  because  they  are  wiser.  Knowledge  will 
always  predominate  over  ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other 
animals.  But  why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given,  but  the  unsearchable  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being."  He  said,  **  This,  Sir,  no  man  can  explain 
otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  Wei  win,  where  I  wished  much  to  see,  in/ 
company  with  Johnson,  the  residence  of  the  authour  of  "  Night' 
Thoughts,"  which  was  then  possessed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Young. 
Here  some  address  was  requisite,  for  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Young,  and  had  I  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  we  should 
send  to  him,  he  would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps 
been  offended.  I  therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly,  that  I  I 
should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  him,  and  try  what 
reception  I  could  procure  from  Mr.  Young ;  if  unfavourable, 
nothing  was  to  be  said ;  but  if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and 
notify  it  to  them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Yoimg's,  found  he  was  at 
home,  sent  in  word  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  was  shewn  into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a  young  lady,  his 
daughter,  were  sitting.  He  appeared  to  be  a  plain,  civil, 
country  gentleman ;  and  when  I  begged  pardon  for  presuming 
to  trouble  him,  but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he 

1  Now  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  one  of  the  poorest  Bishopricks  in  this  Kingdom.  His 
Lordship  has  written  with  much  zeal  to  show  the  propriety  of  equalizing  the  revenues  of 
Bishops.  He  has  informed  us  that  he  has  burnt  all  his  Chemical  papers.  The  friends  of 
our  excellent  constitution,  now  assailed  on  every  side  by  innovators  and  levellers,  would 
have  less  regretted  the  suppression  of  hb  Lordship's  other  writings. 

8  [The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  </m/ plant  colonies  in  Europe.— Kearney.] 
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would  give  me  leave;    he  behaved    very  courteously,  and 
answered,  "By  all  means,  Sir;  we  are  just  going  to  drink  tea; 
will  you  sit  down  ?  "    I  thanked  him,  but  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  come  with  me  from  London,  and  I  must  return  to  the  inn 
to  drink  tea  with   him ;   that  my  name  was  Boswell,    I   had 
travelled  with  him  in  the  Hebrides,     "Sir,  (said  he,)  I  should 
think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.     Will  yon 
allow  me  to  send  for  him  ?  "     Availing  myself  of  this  opening, 
I  said  that  "  I  would  go  myself  and  bring  him,  when  he  had 
drunk  tea ;    he  knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here."     Having 
been  thus  successful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  informed 
Dr.  Johnson  that  "  Mr.  Young,  son  of  Dr.  Young,  the  authour 
of  *  Night  Thoughts,'  whom  I  had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived." 
Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  enquiry  how  this  invitation  had 
arisen,  but  agreed  to  go,  and  when  we  entered  Mr.  Young's 
parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a  very  polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  a 
curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.    I  had  the  honour  to  know 
that  great  man,  your  father."    We  went  into  the  garden,  where 
we  found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row  of 
trees,    planted  by  Dr.  Young,   which  formed    a    handsome 
Gothick  arch ;  Dr.  Johnson  called  it  a  fine  grove.     I  beheld 
it  with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  the  outside  wall 
of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Ambulantes  in  Iwrto  audiebant  wcem 
Z>«;"  and  in  reference  to  a  brook  by  which  it  is  situated, 
"  Vivendi  rect^  qui prorogat  horam^**  &c.  I  said  to  Mr.  Young, 
that  I  had  been  told  his  father  was  cheerful.  "  Sir,  (said  he) 
he  was  too  well-bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  company ; 
but  he  was  gloomy  when  alone.  He  never  was  cheerful  after 
my  mother's  death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments." Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards,  "That  this 
was  no  favourable  account  of  Dr.  Young;  for  it  is  not 
becoming  in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence  in  the  ways 
of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  because  he  has  not  obtained 
as  much  preferment  as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue  gloomy 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time."  The  last  part  of 
this  censure  was  theoretically  made.  Practically,  we  know  that 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  be  continued  very  long,  in 
proportion  as  affection  has  been  sincere.  No  man  knew  this 
better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the  monument 
erected  by  Mr.  Young  to  his  father.     Mr.  Young  mentioned 
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an  anecdote,  that  his  father  had  received  several  thousand  / 
pounds  of  subscription  money  for  his  "  Universal  Passion," 
but  had  lost  it  in  the  South-Sea.^     Dr.  Johnson  thought  this 
must  be  a  mistake ;  for  he  had  never  seen  a  subscription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of  profit  with 
which  authours  and  booksellers  engage  in  the  publication  of 
literary  works.  Johnson.  "  My  judgement  I  have  found  is  no 
certain  rule  as  to  the  sale  of  a  book."  Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir, 
have  you  been  much  plagued  with  authours  sending  you  their 
works  to  revise  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  I  have  been  thought 
a  sour  surly  fellow."  Boswell.  "Very  lucky  for  you,  Sir, — 
in  that  respect."  I  must  however  observe,  that  notwithstanding 
what  he  now  said,  which  he  no  doubt  imagined  at  the  time  to 
be  the  fact,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  frequently 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  very  obscure  authours,  to 
read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  liberally  assisted  them  with 
advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  'Squire  Dill/s,  where  there 
is  always  abundance  of  excellent  fare,  and  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Southill  church,  which  is 
very  near  to  Mr.  Billy's  house.  It  being  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  month,  the  holy  sacrament  was  administered,  and  I  staid  to 
partake  of  it.  When  I  came  afterwards  into  Dr.  Johnson's 
room,  he  said,  "  You  did  right  to  stay  and  receive  the  com- 
munion ;  I  had  not  thought  of  it."  This  seemed  to  imply  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous 
preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  entertain  different  opinions, 
some  holding  that  it  is  irreverent  to  partake  of  that  ordinance 
without  considerable  premeditation ;  others,  that  whoever  is  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge 
any  other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion,  may,  without  scruple, 
discharge  this  most  solemn  one.  A  middle  notion  I  believe  to 
be  the  just  one,  which  is,  that  communicants  need  not  think  a 
long  train  of  preparatory  forms  indispensably  necessary ;  but 
neither  should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon  so  awful 
and  mysterious  an  institution.  Christians  must  judge,  each 
for  himself,  what  degree  of  retirement  and  self-examination  is 
necessary  upon  each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which,  I  hope  for  the  felicity  of 
human  nature,   many  experience, — in  fine  weather, — at  the 

1  [This  assertion  is  disproved  by  a  compariscm  of  dates.  The  first  four  satires  of 
Young  were  published  in  1735 ;  The  South-sea  scheme  (which  appears  to  be  meant,)  was 
in  1720. — M.] 
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would  give  me  lea^'e;  he  behaved  very  courteoosly,  and 
answered,  ''By  all  means,  Sir ;  we  are  just  going  to  drink ta;  j 
will  you  sit  down  ?  "  I  thanked  him,  but  said,  that  Dr.  Johnsoi 
had  come  with  me  from  London,  and  I  must  return  to  the  im 
to  drink  tea  with  him ;  that  my  name  was  Boswell,  I  bid 
traTclled  with  him  in  the  Hebrides.  "Sir,  (said  he,)  I  shoold 
think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.  Willyoi 
allow  me  to  send  for  liim  ?  "  A\-ailing  m\'self  of  this  opeiuog 
I  said  that  "  I  would  go  myself  and  bring  him,  when  he  had 
drunk  tea  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here."  Having 
been  thus  successful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  informed 
Dr.  Johnson  that  "  Mr.  Young,  son  of  Dr.  Young,  the  authom 
of  *  Ni^ht  Thoughts,'  whom  I  had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived" 
Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  enquiry  how  this  invitation  had 
arisen,  but  agreed  to  go,  and  when  we  entered  Mr.  Young's 
parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a  very  polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  a 
curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the  honour  to  know 
that  great  man,  your  father."  We  went  into  the  garden,  ndiere 
we  found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row  of 
trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which  formed  a  handsome 
Gothick  arch ;  Dr.  Johnson  called  it  a  fine  grove.  I  behdd 
it  with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  the  outside  ivall 
of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Ambulantes  in  horto  audiebant  v(fcm 
J?a;"  and  in  reference  to  a  brook  by  which  it  is  situated, 
**  Vivendi  recti  qui prorogat  horam^*  &c.     I  said  to  Mr.  Young 
that  I  had  been  told  his  father  was  cheerful.     '*  Sir,  (said  be) 
he  was  too  well-bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  company; 
but  he  was  gloomy  when  alone.     He  ne\-er  was  cheerful  after 
my  mother's  death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disappoint' 
ments."    Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards,  "That  this 
was  no  favourable  accoimt  of    Dr.    Young;    for   it   is  not 
becoming  in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence  in  the  ways 
of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  because  he  has  not  obtained 
as  much  preferment  as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue  gloomy 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife.    Grief  has  its  time."    The  last  part  of 
this  censure  was  theoretically  made.    Practically,  we  know  that 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  be  continued  very  long,  in 

(DortioQ  as  affection  has  been  sincere.    No  man  knew  this 
than  Dz:  Jdhns(XL 
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bgr::Mi;  Young  to  his  father.    Mr.  Young  mentioned 
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Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of  my  worthy  friends,  the  booksellers, 
in  the  Poultry.  Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this 
year,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and  to  go  and  see  Lord 
Bute's  seat  at  Luton  Hoe.  He  talked  little  to  us  in  the 
carriage,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Watson's^ 
second  volume  of  "Chemical  Essays,"  which  he  liked  very 
well,  and  his  own  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  on  which  he  seemed 
to  be  intently  fixed ;  having  told  us,  that  he  had  not  looked  at 
it  since  it  was  first  published.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of 
my  pocket  this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it  with  avidity.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  the  following  remarkable  passage :  "By 
what  means  (said  the  prince)  are  the  Europeans  thus  powerful ; 
or  why,  since  they  can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade 
or  conquests,  cannot  the  Asiaticks  and  Africans  invade  their 
coasts,  plant  colonies  ^  in  their  ports,  and  give  laws  to  their 
natural  princes  ?  The  same  wind  that  carried  them  back  would 
bring  us  thither." — "They  are  more  powerful.  Sir,  than  we, 
(amswered  Imlack,)  because  they  are  wiser.  Knowledge  will 
always  predominate  over  ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other 
animals.  But  why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given,  but  the  unsearchable  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being."  He  said,  **  This,  Sir,  no  man  can  explain 
otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  Welwin,  where  I  wished  much  to  see,  in 
company  with  Johnson,  the  residence  of  the  authour  of  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  which  was  then  possessed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Young. 
Here  some  address  was  requisite,  for  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Young,  and  had  I  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  we  should 
send  to  him,  he  would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps 
been  offended.  I  therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly,  that  I  I 
should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  him,  and  try  what 
reception  I  could  procure  from  Mr.  Young ;  if  unfavourable, 
nothing  was  to  be  said ;  but  if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and 
notify  it  to  them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Young's,  found  he  was  at 
home,  sent  in  word  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  was  shewn  into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a  young  lady,  his 
daughter,  were  sitting.  He  appeared  to  be  a  plain,  civil, 
country  gentleman ;  and  when  I  begged  pardon  for  presuming 
to  trouble  him,  but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he 

1  Now  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  one  of  the  Poorest  Bishopricks  in  this  Kingdom.  His 
Lordship  has  written  with  much  zeal  to  show  the  propriety  of  equalizing  the  revenues  of 
Bishops.  He  has  informed  us  that  he  has  burnt  all  his  Chemical  papers.  The  friends  of 
our  excellent  constitution,  now  assailed  on  every  side  by  innovators  and  levellersi  would 
have  less  regretted  the  suppression  of  his  Lordship's  other  writings. 

>Kbarney.] 
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would  give  me  leave;  he  behaved  very  courteously,  and 
answered,  **  By  all  means,  Sir ;  we  are  just  going  to  drink  tea ; 
will  you  sit  down  ?  "  I  thanked  him,  but  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  come  with  me  from  London,  and  I  must  return  to  the  inn 
to  drink  tea  with  him;  that  my  name  was  Boswell,  I  had 
travelled  with  him  in  the  Hebrides,  "Sir,  (said  he,)  I  should 
think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  send  for  him  ?  "  Availing  myself  of  this  opening, 
I  said  that  "  I  would  go  myself  and  bring  him,  when  he  had 
drunk  tea ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here."  Having 
been  thus  successful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  informed 
Dr.  Johnson  that  **  Mr.  Young,  son  of  Dr.  Young,  the  authour 
of  *  Night  Thoughts,'  whom  I  had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived." 
Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  enquiry  how  this  invitation  had 
arisen,  but  agreed  to  go,  and  when  we  entered  Mr.  Young's 
parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a  very  polite  bow,  **  Sir,  I  had  a 
curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the  honour  to  know 
that  great  man,  your  father."  We  went  into  the  garden,  where 
we  found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row  of 
trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which  formed  a  handsome 
Gothick  arch ;  Dr.  Johnson  called  it  a  fine  grove.  I  beheld 
it  with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  the  outside  wall 
of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Ambuiantes  in  /torto  audiebant  vocem 
DH\^^  and  in  reference  to  a  brook  by  which  it  is  situated, 
"  Vivendi  recti  qui prorogat  horam^^  &c.  I  said  to  Mr.  Young, 
that  I  had  been  told  his  father  was  cheerful.  "Sir,  (said  he) 
he  was  too  well-bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  company ; 
but  he  was  gloomy  when  alone.  He  never  was  cheerful  after 
my  mother's  death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments." Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards,  "That  this 
was  no  favourable  account  of  Dr.  Young;  for  it  is  not 
becoming  in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence  in  the  ways 
of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  because  he  has  not  obtained 
as  much  preferment  as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue  gloomy 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time."  The  last  part  of 
this  censure  was  theoretically  made.  Practically,  we  know  that 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  be  continued  very  long,  in 
proportion  as  affection  has  been  sincere.  No  man  knew  this 
better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the  monument 
erected  by  Mr.  Young  to  his  father.     Mr.  Young  mentioned 
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an  anecdote,  that  his  father  had  received  several  thousand  / 
pounds  of  subscription  money   for  his  "  Universal  Passion," 
but  had  lost  it  in  the  South-Sea.^     Dr.  Johnson  thought  this 
must  be  a  mistake ;  for  he  had  never  seen  a  subscription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of  profit  with 
which  authours  and  booksellers  engage  in  the  publication  of 
literary  works.  Johnson.  "  My  judgement  I  have  found  is  no 
certain  rule  as  to  the  sale  of  a  book."  Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir, 
have  you  been  much  plagued  with  authours  sending  you  then 
works  to  revise  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir  ;  I  have  been  thought 
a  sour  surly  fellow."  Boswell.  "  Very  lucky  for  you,  Sir, — 
in  that  respect."  I  must  however  observe,  that  notwithstanding 
what  he  now  said,  which  he  no  doubt  imagined  at  the  time  to 
be  the  fact,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  frequently 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  very  obscure  authours,  to 
read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  liberally  assisted  them  with 
advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  'Squire  Billy's,  where  there 
is  always  abundance  of  excellent  fare,  and  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Southill  church,  which  is 
very  near  to  Mr.  Billy's  house.  It  being  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  month,  the  holy  sacrament  was  administered,  and  I  staid  to 
partake  of  it.  When  I  came  afterwards  into  Br.  Johnson's 
room,  he  said,  "  You  did  right  to  stay  and  receive  the  com- 
munion ;  I  had  not  thought  of  it."  This  seemed  to  imply  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous 
preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  entertain  different  opinions, 
some  holding  that  it  is  irreverent  to  partake  of  that  ordinance 
without  considerable  premeditation ;  others,  that  whoever  is  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge 
any  other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion,  may,  without  scruple, 
discharge  this  most  solemn  one.  A  middle  notion  I  believe  to 
be  the  just  one,  which  is,  that  communicants  need  not  think  a 
long  train  of  preparatory  forms  indispensably  necessary ;  but 
neither  should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon  so  awful 
and  mysterious  an  institution.  Christians  must  judge,  each 
for  himself,  what  degree  of  retirement  and  self-examination  is 
necessary  upon  each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which,  I  hope  for  the  felicity  of 
human  nature,   many  experience, — in   fine  weather, — at  the 

1  [This  assertion  is  disproved  by  a  comparison  of  dates.  The  first  four  satires  of 
Young  were  published  in  1725 ;  The  South-sea  scheme  (which  appears  to  be  meanti)  was 
in  1720. — M.] 
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country-house  of  a  friend, — consoled  and  elevated  by  pious 
exercises, — I  expressed  myself  with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to 
my  "  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend ; "  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  would 
fain  be  a  good  man ;  and  I  am  very  good  now.  I  fear  God, 
and  honour  the  King  ;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevolent 
to  all  mankind."  He  looked  at  me  with  a  benignant  indulgence ; 
but  took  occasion  to  give  me  wise  and  salutary  caution.  "  Do 
not.  Sir,  accustom  yourself  to  trust  to  impressions.  There  is  a 
I  middle  state  of  mind  between  conviction  and  hjrpocrisy,  of 
j  which  many  are  unconscious.  By  trusting  to  impressions,  a 
man  may  gradually  come  to  yield  to  them,  and  at  length  be 
subject  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing  in  effect,  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  A 
man  who  is  in  that  state,  should  not  be  suffered  to  live ;  if  he 
declares  he  cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  and  is 
irresistibly  impelled,  there  can  be  no  confidence  in  him,  no 
more  than  in  a  tyger.  But,  Sir,  no  man  believes  himself  to  be 
impelled  irresistibly ;  we  know  that  he  who  says  he  believes  it, 
lies.  Favourable  impressions  at  particular  moments,  as  to  the 
state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and  dangerous.  In  general 
no  man  can  be  sure  of  his  acceptance  with  God;  some,  in- 
deed, may  have  had  it  revealed  to  them.  St.  Paul,  who  wrought 
miracles,  may  have  had  a  miracle  wrought  on  himself,  and  may 
have  obtained  supernatural  assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy, 
and  beatitude ;  yet  St.  Paul,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope, 
also  expresses  fear,  lest  having  preached  to  others,  he  himself 
should  be  a  cast-away." 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  Bishop  of  our  acquaintance,  as  to 
there  being  merit  in  religious  faith,  being  mentioned ; — ^Johnson. 
**  Why,  yes.  Sir,  the  most  licentious  man,  were  hell  open 
before  him,  would  not  take  the  most  beautiful  strumpet  to 
his  arms.  We  must,  as  the  Apostle  says,  live  by  faith,  not  by 
sight." 

I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin,^  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  our  Saviour.  After  some 
conversation,  which  he  desired  me  to  remember,  he,  at 
my  request,  dictated  to  me  as  follows: 

^  Dr.  Ogden,  in  his  second  sermon  "  On  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  with 
admirable  rtcuteness  thus  addresses  the  opposers  of  that  Doctrine,  \diich  accounts  for  the 
confusion,  sin,  and  misery,  which  we  find  in  this  life :  "It  would  be  severe  in  GoD,  you 
think,  to  degrade  us  to  such  a  sad  state  as  this^  for  the  offence  of  our  fint  parents :  out 
you  can  allow  him  to  place  us  in  it  without  any  inducement.  Are  our  calamities  lessened 
for  not  being  ascribed  to  Adam?  If  your  condition  be  unhapp]^,  is  it  not  still  unhappy, 
whatever  was  the  occasion  ?  vrith  the  aggravation  of  this  reflection,  that  if  it  was  as  good 
as  it  was  at  first  designed,  there  seems  to  be  somewhat  the  less  reason  to  look  for  itt 
amendment." 
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"  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  enquiry  is  not  necessary ; 
for  whatever  is  the  cause  of  human  corruption,  men  are  evidently 
and  confessedly  so  corrupt,  that  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and 
earth  are  insufficient  to  restrain  them  from  crimes. 

"  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  conception  of 
vicarious  punishments,  it  is  an  opinion  which  has  had  possession 
of  mankind  in  all  ages.  There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  used 
the  practice  of  sacrifices.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  pro- 
priety of  vicarious  punishments,  holds  an  opinion  which  the 
sentiments  and  practice  of  mankind  have  contradicted,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
mankind  was  offered  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  called 
in  scripture,  *  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.'  To  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  it  must  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  that  God  should  make  known  his  perpetual 
and  irreconcileable  detestation  of  moral  evil.  He  might  indeed 
punish,  and  punish  only  the  offenders;  but  as  the  end  of 
punishment  is  not  revenge  of  crimes,  but  propagation  of  virtue, 
it  was  more  becoming  the  Divine  clemency  to  find  another 
manner  of  proceeding,  less  destructive  to  man,  and  at  least 
equally  powerful  to  promote  goodness.  The  end  of  punishment 
is  to  reclaim  and  warn.  Tka^  punishment  will  both  reclaim 
and  warn,  which  shews  evidently  such  abhorrence  of  sin  in  God, 
as  may  deter  us  from  it,  or  strike  us  with  dread  of  vengeance 
when  we  have  committed  it.  This  is  effected  by  vicarious 
punishment.  Nothing  could  more  testify  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  nature  of  God  and  moral  evil,  or  more  amply  display 
his  justice,  to  men  and  angels,  to  all  orders  and  successions  of 
beings,  than  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  highest  and  purest 
nature,  even  for  Divinity  itself,  to  pacify  the  demands  of 
vengeance,  by  a  painful  death ;  of  which  the  natural  effect  will 
be,  that  when  justice  is  appeased,  there  is  a  proper  place  for 
the  exercise  of  mercy ;  and  that  such  propitiation  shall  supply, 
in  some  degree,  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience,  and  the 
inefficacy  of  our  repentance:  for,  obedience  and  repentance, 
such  as  we  can  perform,  are  still  necessary.  Our  Saviour  has 
told  us,  that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfill : 
to  fulfill  the  typical  law,  by  the  performance  of  what  those  types 
had  foreshewn;  and  the  moral  law,  by  precepts  of  greater 
purity  and  higher  exaltation." 

[Here  he  said,  "  God  bless  you  with  it."  I  acknowledged 
myself  much  oblig^ed  to  him ;  but  I  begged  that  he  would  go 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Southill,  a  very  respectable 
man,  with  a  very  agreeable  family,  sent  an  invitation  to  us  to 
drink  tea.  I  remarked  Dr.  Johnson's  very  respectful  politeness. 
Though  always  fond  of  changing  the  scene,  he  said,  "We  must 
have  Mr.  Dilly's  leave.  We  cannot  go  from  your  house.  Sir, 
without  your  permission."  We  all  went,  and  were  well  satisfied 
with  our  visit.  I  however  remember  nothing  particular,  except 
a  nice  distinction  which  Dr.  Johnson  made  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  memory,  maintaining  that  forgetfulness  was  a  man's 
own  fault.     "To  remember  and   to  recollect  (said  he)   are 

[different  things.  A  man  has  not  the  power  to  recollect  what  is 
not  in  his  mind;  but  when  a  thing  is  in  his  mind  he  may 
remember  it." 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning  back  on  a  chair, 
which  a  little  before  I  had  perceived  to  be  broken,  and  pleading 
forgetfulness  as  an  excuse.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  its  being  broken 
was  certainly  in  your  mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in  general  very 
timorous ; — Johnson.  "  No  wonder,  Sir ;  he  is  afraid  of  being 
shot  getting  info  a  house,  or  hanged  when  he  has  got  ouf  of  it." 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six  sheets  of  a 
translation  from  the  French ;  adding,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  copies  of  all  the  pamphlets  written 
against  me,  as  it  is  said  Pope  had.  Had  I  known  that  I  should 
make  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  should  have  been  at  pains 
to  collect  them.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  which  there 
is  not  something  about  me  in  the  news-papers." 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton-Hoe,  to  see  Lord 
Bute's  magnificent  seat,  for  which  I  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As 
we  entered  the  park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style  of  my  old  friend- 
ship with  Lord  Mountstuart,  and  said,  "I  shall  probably  be 
much  at  this  place."  The  Sage,  aware  of  human  vicissitudes, 
gently  checked  me :  "  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that."  He 
made  two  or  three  peculiar  observations ;  as  when  shewn  the 
botanical  garden,  "  Is  not  every  garden  a  botanical  garden  ?  " 
When  told  that  there  was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several 
miles :  "  That  is  making  a  very  foolish  use  of  the  ground ;  a 
little  of  it  is  very  well."  When  it  was  proposed  that  we  should 
walk  on  the  pleasure-ground ;  "  Don't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves. 
Why  should  we  walk  there  ?  Here's  a  fine  tree,  let's  get  to  the 
top  of  it."  But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very  much  pleased. 
He  said,  "  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do  not  regret  having 
come  to  see.     It  is  a  very  stately  place,  indeed ;  in  the  house 
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magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to  convenience,  nor  convenience 
to  magnificence.     The  library  is  very  splendid ;  the  dignity  of    j 
the  rooms  is  very  great ;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures  is  beyond    6 
expectation,  beyond  hope."  i 

It  happened  without  any  previous  concert,  that  we  visited  the 
seat  of  Lord  Bute  upon  the  King's  birthday;  we  dined  and    i 
drank  his  Majesty's  health  at  an  inn,  in  the  village  of  Luton.       1 

In  the  evening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to  favoui 
me  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, and  he  was  at  last  pleased  to  comply  with  this  earnest  1 
request,  by  dictating  it  to  me  from  his  memory ;  for  he  believed 
that  he  himself  had  no  copy.  There  was  an  animated  glow  in 
his  countenance  while  he  thus  recalled  his  high-minded  indig- 
nation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  in  which  I  was  Counsel.  The  Society  of  Procurators^ 
or  Attomies,  entitled  to  practise  in  the  inferiour  courts  at  Edin- 
burgh, had  obtained  a  royal  charter,  in  which  they  had  taken 
care  to  have  their  ancient  designation  Procurators  changed  into 
that  q{  Solicitors^  from  a  notion,  as  they  supposed,  that  it  was 
more  genteel  \  and  this  new  title  they  displayed  by  a  publick 
advertisement  for  a  General  Meeting  at  their  Hall. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Scottish  nation  is  not  distinguished 
for  humour ;  and,  indeed,  what  happened  on  this  occasion  may 
in  some  degree  justify  the  remark ;  for  although  this  society  had 
contrived  to  make  themselves  a  very  prominent  object  for  the 
ridicule  of  such  as  might  stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  was  the  following  paragraph,  sent  to  the  news-paper 
called  "  The  Caledonian  Mercury, ^^ 

"  A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  the  Worshipful  Society  of 
ChaldeanSy  Cadies,  or  Running-Stationers  of  this  city  are  re- 
solved, in  imitation,  and  encouraged  by  the  singular  success  of 
their  brethren,  of  an  equally  respectable  Society,  to  apply  for  a 
Charter  of  their  Privileges,  particularly  of  the  sole  privilege  of 
PROCURING,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  exclusive 
of  chairmen,  porters,  penny-post  men,  and  other  inferiour 
ranks ;  their  brethren  the  R — v — l  S — ll — rs,  alias  P — c — ^RS, 
before  the  inferiour  Courts  of  this  City,  always  excepted. 

**  Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be  successful,  they  are 
farther  resolved  not  to  be  puffed  up  thereby,  but  to  demean 
themselves  with  more  equanimity  and  decency  than  their  R-y-lt 
learned^  and  very  modest  brethren  above  mentioned  have  done^ 
upon  their  late  dignification  and  exaltation." 
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A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society  prosecuted  Mr. 
Robertson,  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  for  damages ;  and  the 
first  judgement  of  the  whole  Court  very  wisely  dismissed  the 
action :  Solveniur  risu  tabula^  iu  missus  abibis.  But  a  new 
trial  or  review  was  granted  upon  a  petition,  according  to  the 
forms  in  Scotland.  This  petition  I  was  engaged  to  answer,  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  great  alacrity,  furnished  me  this  evening  with 
what  follows  : 

"  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune,  or  the  fame. 
Now  it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  is  proverbially  known  that  a  jest 
breaks  no  bones.  They  have  never  gained  half-a-crown  less  in 
the  whole  profession  since  this  mischievous  paragraph  has 
f  appeared ;  and,  as  to  their  reputation.  What  is  their  reputation 
'  but  an  instrument  of  getting  money  ?  If,  therefore,  they  have 
lost  no  money,  the  question  upon  reputation  may  be  answered 
by  a  very  old  position, — De  minimis  non  curat  Prcetor, 

"  Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  animus  injuriandi^  is  not 
worth  enquiring,  if  no  injuria  can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is, 
there  was  no  animus  injuriandi.  It  was  only  an  animus 
irritandi^  which,  happening  to  be  exercised  upon  a  ^nus 
irritabile,  produced  imexpected  violence  of  resentment.  Their 
irritability  arose  only  from  an  opinion  of  their  own  importance, 
and  their  delight  in  their  new  exaltation.  What  might  have 
been  borne  by  a  Procurator^  could  not  be  borne  by  a  Solicitor, 
Your  Lordships  well  know,  that  honores  mutant  mores.  Titles 
and  dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy.  As  a  madman  is  apt 
to  think  himself  grown  suddenly  great,  so  he  that  grows  sud- 
denly great  is  apt  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co- 
operate with  their  resentment  would  be  to  promote  their 
phrenzy  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  to  what  they  might  proceed, 
if  to  the  new  title  of  Solicitor  should  be  added  the  elation  of 
victory  and  triumph. 

**  We  consider  your  Lordships  as  the  protectors  of  our  rights, 
and  the  guardians  of  our  virtues ;  but  believe  it  not  included  in 
your  high  office,  that  you  should  flatter  our  vices,  or  solace  our 
vanity ;  and,  as  vanity  only  dictates  this  prosecution,  it  is 
humbly  hoped  your  Lordships  will  dismiss  it. 

"  If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  ludicrous,  to  lessen 
another's  reputation,  is  to  be  punished  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
what  punishment  can  be  sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts 
to  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by 

1  Mr.  Robertson  altered  this  word  to  focoMdif  he  having  found  in  Blackstone  that  to 
irritate  is  actionable. 
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reclaiming  upon  a  cause  already  determined,  without  any 
change  in  the  state  of  the  question  ?  Does  it  not  imply  hopes 
that  the  Judges  will  change  their  opinion  ?  Is  not  uncertainty 
and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  d^ree  disreputable  to  a  Court? 
Does  it  not  suppose,  that  the  former  judgement  was  temerarious 
or  negligent  ?  Does  it  not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  publick? 
Will  it  not  be  said,  that  jus  est  aut  inco^nitum^  aut  vagum  ?  and 
will  not  tlie  consequence  be  drawn,  misera  est  servitus"^  Will 
not  the  rules  of  action  be  obscure  ?  Will  not  he  who  knows 
himself  wrong  to-day,  hope  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  will  think 
him  right  to-morrow  ?  Surely,  my  Lords,  these  are  attempts  of 
dangerous  tendency,  which  the  Solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the 
law,  should  have  foreseen  and  avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an 
ignorant  printer  to  appeal  from  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  but  from 
law}^ers,  the  descendants  of  lawyers,  who  have  practised  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  have  now  raised  themselves  to  a 
higher  denomination,  it  might  be  expected,  that  they  should  know 
the  reverence  due  to  a  judicial  determination  ;  and,  having  been 
once  dismissed,  should  sit  down  in  silence." 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  Court,  by  a  plurality  of 
voices,  without  having  a  single  additional  circumstance  b^ore 
them,  reversed  their  own  judgement,  made  a  serious  matter  of 
this  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and  adjudged  Mr.  Robertson  to  pay 
to  the  Society  five  pounds  (sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit 
The  decision  will  seem  strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  return  to  London.  He 
was  very  pleasant  at  breakfast ;  I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine 
having  resolved  never  to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  it  is  a  very  foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a 
pretty  woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself  very  estimable.  No,  Sir,  I 
would  prefer  a  pretty  woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to 
her.  A  pretty  woman  may  be  foolish  ;  a  pretty  woman  may  be 
wicked  ;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like  me.  But  there  is  no  such 
danger  in  marrying  a  pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended ;  she  will 
not  be  persecuted  if  she  does  not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty 
woman,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can  find  a  readier  way 
than  another  ;  and  that  is  all." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly's  chaise  to  Sheiford,  where, 
talking  of  Lord  Bute^s  never  going  to  Scotland,  he  said,  **  As  an 
Englishman,  I  should  wish  all  the  Scotch  gentlemen  should  be 
educated  in  England ;  Scotland  would  become  a  province ;  they 
would  spend  all  their  rents  in  England."  This  is  a  subject  of 
much  consequence,  and  much  delicacy.     The  advantage  of  an 
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English  education  is  unquestionably  very  great  to  Scotch 
gentlemen  of  talents  and  ambition ;  and  regular  visits  to  Scot- 
land, and  perhaps  other  means,  might  be  effectually  used  to 
prevent  them  from  being  totally  estranged  from  their  native 
country,  any  more  than  a  Cumberland  or  Northumber- 
land gentleman,  who  has  been  educated  in  the  South  of 
England.  I  own,  indeed,  that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for 
Scotch  gentlemen,  who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambition,  to  be 
educated  in  England,  where  they  may  be  perhaps  distinguished 
only  by  a  nick-name,  lavish  their  fortune  in  giving  expensive 
entertainments  to  those  who  laugh  at  them,  and  saunter  about 
as  mere  idle  insignificant  hangers-on  even  upon  the  foolish 
great ;  when,  if  they  had  been  judiciously  brought  up  at  home, 
they  might  have  been  comfortable  and  creditable  members  of 
society. 

At  Shefford  I  had  another  affectionate  parting  from  my 
revered  friend,  who  was  taken  up  by  the  Bedford  coach  and 
carried  to  the  metropolis.  I  went  with  Messrs.  Dilly  to  see 
some  friends  at  Bedford ;  dined  with  the  officers  of  the  militia 
of  the  county,  and  next  day  proceeded  on  my  journey. 

"To  Bennet  Langton,  Esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  How  welcome  your  account  of  yourself  and  your  in- 
vitation to  your  new  house  was  to  me,  I  need  not  tell  you,  who 
consider  our  friendship  not  only  as  formed  by  choice,  but  as 
matured  by  time.  We  have  been  now  long  enough  acquainted 
to  have  many  images  in  common,  and  therefore  to  have  a 
source  of  conversation  which  neither  the  learning  nor  the  wit 
of  a  new  companion  can  supply. 

'*  My  Lives  are  now  published ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me 
whither  I  shall  send  them,  that  they  may  come  to  you,  I  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  not  be  without  them. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear,  that  Mrs.  Thrale  is  dis- 
incumbered  of  her  brewhouse ;  and  that  it  seemed  to  the  pur- 
chaser so  far  from  an  evil,  that  he  was  content  to  give  for  it  an 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  Is  the  nation 
ruined  ? 

"  Please  to  make  my  respectful  compliments  to  Lady  Rothes, 
and  keep  me  in  the  memory  of  all  the  little  dear  family,  particu- 
larly Mrs.  Jane.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

•'  Bolt  court,  June  16,  1781."  **SaM.  JoHNSON.** 
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J.linsrn'a  charity  to  rie  poor  was  'jnifcnn  azid  g^«twrwuip^ 
:r.ch  :r:m  inciir.Adon  md  prfncipie.  He  not  only  bestowed 
liberallv  out  cf  his  own  ::urse,  but  what  is  more  diiScixIt  as 
▼eil  as  nirs.  •i^'cuid  beg  from  others,  wheu  he  had  proper  objects 
in  view.  This  he  did  ;udic:ous;7  is  well  as  hmnaneiy.  Mr. 
Fhilip  Metcalfe  reils  me,  :hat  when  he  has  jsked  hini  fix  some 
2iocev  rbr  persons  in  distress,  and  iflr.  Metcalfe  has  ofiered 
what  fzhnscn  thiru^hc  too  much,  he  insisted  on  t^Irfrrg  lesi^ 
say^n'Z,  '*  N*:.  no.  Sir  :  we  must  ^acz pamptr  them."' 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  \[aione,  :ne  zi  Sir  Josima  Reynolds's 
execut::rs.  for  the  following  note,  which  was  fcmid  among  his 
carers  liter  his  death,  and  which,  we  may  presome.  his 
ira5:':trd  modesty  prevented  him  rem  ccmmunicating  to  wt 
w::h  ±e  ether  letters  arom  Dr.  Jchnscn  with  whicfa.  he  was 
o Leased  to  furnish  me.  Hcwrver  siijhc  in  itself,  as  it  does 
hcncur  tc  :::a£  illustrious  painter,  md  most  imiahie  man,  I  im 
ha::r:v  to  introduce  it. 


^  .1.^_X      2* -A 


:r  was  -ct  bef:re  jesteriay  ±ar  I  received  your 
5r.l:n::d  brrr.=fa::n«:n.  To  a  band  5c  liberal  in  distr.buting,  I 
-r.pe  n.:c.:::-  will  -in  vy  y.e  rower  :f  acquiring.    I  am.  dear  Sir, 

■'  V:ur  rbiiged  and  mcst  bumble  servant, 
;;r.e2i,  :r^--."  "  Saji.  Jchssox"^ 

•  I  .\3f  asbazted  :bj:  vcu  zc^'^'-t  been  forced  to  call  so  often 
fcr  jcur  200KS.   re:  it  .tas  i:cen  -v  no  fauit  on  «ather  side. 

^e^:..cs.  iLscsr  :a  :;ir  .  :-cu:i   a ---.cos.  a  .— -y  ji"  ier    ■  Zosay  ja  Tjaat'  arivaxB-T 

. I'^S'V-  -'  "^    -«e_>^;rs.  :r  r-inarics.:  sivza  iepta  jf  aeneosuiiin.  na  akscv^ 

ja»i*aEcn.  as  _^ci:e  or  Paaeu  .n:'-at  je  Traud  ju     This  I  iare  700  3i  -m&vq  a  aiy 

"j  ^"f^'  ^"  J""  ^-^'=^  ■?  >  ?«»««  ««^     Moot  rf  TOOT aocan.  sn 
sgf^aaea  .cr  _e  smaca  .-lauer     :t    vants  tv^ry  vherc  aj   j«  oauB^mM  ami 


'  Yaa  My  :y  -riaai  ocd  arr=cp.:n  lake  It  a  ^i^y  aegiuxc  and  a  ^«rr  oaxom 

'  -  Jin.  xy  iearac  :ku-. 

'*  Your  odiecsanace  and  obedient  mj  ■l*iii^ 

:uae  23.  :-2r.  •  "  ^*»™-  J< 

^i  '^  l^tiLJ"*  -^  ^'^^^r^!^  »«i  ^  ^•iMm  Dr.  rofann  hud  a  Idgli 
■"  Westmumer,  at  aie  age  ji  aghry,  yov.  t,  ifcy.— M.I  ^^ 
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They  have  never  been  out  of  my  hands,  nor  have  I  ever  been 
at  home  without  seeing  you;  for  to  see  a  man  so  skilful  in  the 
antiquities  of  my  country,  is  an  opportunity  of  improvement 
not  willingly  to  be  missed. 

"Your  notes  on  Alfred^  appear  to  me  very  judicious  and 
accurate,  but  they  are  too  few.  Many  things  familiar  to  you, 
are  unknown  to  me,  and  to  most  others ;  and  you  must  not 
think  too  favourably  of  your  readers;  by  supposing  them 
knowing,  you  will  leave  them  ignorant.  Measure  of  land,  and 
value  of  money,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  state  with  care. 
Had  the  Saxons  any  gold  coin  ? 

"  I  have  much  curiosity  after  the  manners  and  transactions 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  have  wanted  either  diligence  or  oppor- 
tunity, or  both.  You,  Sir,  have  great  opportunities,  and  I  wish 
you  both  diligence  and  success. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

*'Julyi7,  1781." 

The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert  in  Dr.  Bumey's  own 
words.  "  Dr.  Burney  related  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  partiality 
which  his  writings  had  excited  in  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bumey's,  the 
late  Mr.  Bewley,  well  known  in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  the 
Philosopher  of  Massingham  :  who,  from  the  Ramblers  and  Plan 
of  his  Dictionary,  and  long  before  the  authour's  fame  was 
established  by  the  Dictionary  itself,  or  any  other  work,  had 
conceived  such  a  reverence  for  him,  that  he  earnestly  begged 
Dr.  Burney  to  give  him  the  cover  of  the  first  letter  he  had 
received  from  him,  as  a  relick  of  so  estimable  a  writer.  This 
was  in  1755.  In  1760,  when  Dr.  Burney  visited  Dr.  Johnson 
at  the  Temple  in  London,  where  he  had  then  Chambers,  he 
happened  to  arrive  there  before  he  was  up ;  and  being  shewn 
into  the  room  where  he  was  to  breakfast,  finding  himself  alone, 
he  examined  the  contents  of  the  apartment,  to  try  whether  he 
could  undiscovered  steal  any  thing  to  send  to  his  friend  Bewley, 
as  another  relick  of  the  admirable  Dr.  Johnson.  But  finding 
nothing  better  to  his  purpose,  he  cut  some  bristles  oflf  his 
hearthbroom,  and  enclosed  them  in  a  letter  to  his  country 
enthusiast,  who  received  them  with  due  reverence.  The 
Doctor  was  so  sensible  of  the  honour  done  him  by  a  man  of 
genius  and  science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  that  he 

^  The  Will  of  King  Alfred,  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  from  the  original  Saxon,  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  Astle,  has  been- printed  at  the  expence  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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said  to  Dr.  Bumey,  *  Sir,  there  is  no  man  possessed  of  tbe  ■ 
smallest  portion  of  modesty,  but  must  be  flattered  with  the 
admiration  of  such  a  man.     I'll  give  him  a  set  of  my  Lives,  if 
he  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  them.'     In  this  he  kept 
his   word;   and    Dr.  Burney  had    not  only  the   pleasure  of  ji 
gratifying    his   friend   with    a    present    more  worthy  of  his  j; 
acceptance   than   the    segment   from   the   hearth-broom,  but  \ 
soon  after  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson  himself  in  Bolt-  , 
court,  with  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  a 
considerable  time,  not  a  fortnight   before   his  death;  whidi 
happened  in  St.  Martin's-street,  during  his  visit  to  Dr.  Bumey, 
in  the  house  where  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  and 
died  before.'* 

In   one  of  his  little  memorandum-books  is  the  following  | 
minute : 

"August   9,    3  P.M.    aetat.    72,   in   the    summer-house  at   ' 
Streatham. 

"After  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and  neglected,  I 
have  retired  hither,  to  plan  a  life  of  greater  diligence,  in  hope 
that  I  may  yet  be  useful,  and  be  daily  better  prepared  to 
appear  before  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  from  whose  infinite 
mercy  I  humbly  call  for  assistance  and  support. 

"  My  purpose  is, 

**To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some  serious  employment 

"  Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ  the  next  six  weeks 
upon  the  Italian  language,  for  my  settled  study." 

How  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  in  these  moments  of 
solitude,  and  how  spirited  are  his  resolutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind,  even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  when  afflicted  with  many  complaints. 

In  autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Lichfield,  and 
Ashbourne,  for  which  very  good  reasons  might  be  given  in  the 
conjectural  yet  positive  manner  of  writers,  who  are  proud  to 
account  for  every  event  which  they  relate.  He  himself^  how- 
ever, says,  "The  motives  of  my  journey  I  hardly  know;  I 
omitted  it  last  year,  and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again."  ^  But 
some  good  considerations  arise,  amongst  which  is  the  kindly 
recollection  of  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon  of  Birmingham.  "  Hector 
is  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  companion  of  my  childhood 
that  passed  through  the  school  with  me.  We  have  always 
loved  one  another;  perhaps  we  may  be  made  better  by  some 
serious  conversation,  of  which  however  I  have  no  distinct  hope." 

^  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  aoz. 
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He  says  too,  "  At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  shew 
L  good  example  by  frequent  attendance  on  publick  worship." 

My  correspondence  with  him  during  the  rest  of  this  year  was, 
!  know  not  why,  very  scanty,  and  all  on  my  side.  I  wrote  him 
)ne  letter  to  introduce  Mr.  Sinclair,  (now  Sir  John,)  the  member 
or  Caithness,  to  his  acquaintance ;  and  informed  him  in  another, 
hat  my  wife  had  again  been  affected  with  alarming  symptoms 
)f  illness. 

In  1782,  his  complaints  increased,  and  the  history  of  his  life 
his  year,  is  little  more  than  a  mournful  recital  of  the  variations 
)f  his  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  it  will  appear 
rom  his  letters,  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  in  no 
iegree  impaired. 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"I  SIT  down  to  answer  your  letter  on  the  same  day  in 
vhich  I  received  it,  and  am  pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  the 
^ear  is  to  you.  No  man  ought  to  be  at  ease  while  he  knows 
limself  in  the  wrong ;  and  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  with  my 
ong  silence.  The  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Sinclair  however,  was, 
[  believe,  never  brought. 

"  My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last  year :  and  I  can 
^ive  no  very  laudable  account  of  my  time.  I  am  always  hoping 
:o  do  better  than  I  have  ever  hitherto  done. 

"  My  journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Staffordshire  was  not 
Dleasant;  for  what  enjoyment  has  a  sick  man  visiting  the 
>ick  ? — Shall  we  ever  have  another  frolick  like  our  journey  to 
;he  Hebrides  ? 

"  I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  will  surmount  her  complaints; 
n  losing  her  you  will  lose  your  anchor,  and  be  tost,  without 
jtability,  by  the  waves  of  life.^  I  wish  both  her  and  you  very 
11  any  years,  and  very  happy. 

"  For  some  months  past  I  have  been  so  withdrawn  from  the 
;vorld,  that  I  can  send  you  nothing  particular.  All  your 
riends,  however,  are  well,  and  will  be  glad  of  your  return  to 
London. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your's  most  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"January  5,  1782." 

A  The  tmth  of  this  has  been  proved  by  sad  experience. 
[Mrs.  Boswell  died  June  4,  1789. — M.J 
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At  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than  he  had  oi 
been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  1 
Levett,  which  event  he  thus  communicated  to  Dr.  Lawr( 

"  SIR, 

'*  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  last  night  eminer 
cheerful,  died  this  morning.     The  man  who  lay  in  the  sa 
room,  hearing  an  uncommon  noise,  got  up  and  tried  to  i 
him  speak,  but  without  effect.    He  then  called  Mr.  Holder, 
apothecary,  who,  though  when  he  came  he  thought  him  de 
opened  a  vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood.     So  has  ended 
long  life  of  a  very  useful  and  very  blameless  man. — I  am, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnso 

"Jan.  17,  1782." 

In  One  of  his  memorandum-books  in  my  possession,  is 
following  entry  :  "  January  20,  Sunday.  Robert  Levett  ^ 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Bridewell,  between  one  and  1 
in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on  Thursday  17,  about  seven 
the  morning,  by  an  instantaneous  death.  He  was  an  old  i 
faithful  friend  ;  I  have  known  him  from  about  46.  Com-, 
davu     May  God  have  mercy  on  him.     May  he  have  me 


on  me." 


Such  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard  for  Levett,^  that 
honoured  his  memory  with  the  following  pathetick  verses  : 

**  Condemn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year, 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend  ; 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affisction's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind, 

Nor,  lettered  arrogance,^  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  Nature  called  for  aid, 
And  hov'ring  Death  prepared  the  blow, 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Miserjr's  darkest  caverns  known, 
His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh, 

1  See  an  account  of  him  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  Feb.  178$. 

2  In  both  editions  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Dr.  Johns<ni,  "  lettor'd  ignoratu 

printed. 
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Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 
And  lonely  Want  retired  to  die.^ 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 

No  petty  gains  disdainM  by  pride ; 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 

The  toil  of  every  day  suppl/d. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a  pause,  or  left  a  void  ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 

His  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way." 

one  of  Johnson's  registers  of  this  year,  there  occurs  the 
ving  curious  passage :  "  Jan.  20.  The  Ministry  is  dis- 
ci. I  prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks."  ^  It  has 
the  subject  of  discussion,  whether  there  are  two  distinct 
:ulars  mentioned  here  ?  Or  that  we  are  to  understand 
iving  of  thanks  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
Ministry?  In  support  of  the  last  of  these  conjectures 
be  urged  his  mean  opinion  of  that  Ministry,  which  has 
ently  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  work;  and  it  is 
igly  confirmed  by  what  he  said  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
rd  : — "I  am  glad  the  ministry  is  removed.  Such  a  bunch 
ibecility  never  disgraced  a  country.  If  they  sent  a  mes- 
tr  into  the  City  to  take  up  a  printer,  the  messenger  was 
1  up  instead  of  the  printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting 
rman.  If  they  sent  one  army  to  the  relief  of  another,  the 
army  was  defeated  and  taken  before  the  second  arrived. 
1  not  say  that  what  they  did  was  always  wrong ;  but  it  was 
ys  done  at  a  wrong  time." 

**To  Mrs.  Strahan. 

3EAR    MADAM, 

"Mrs.  Williams  shewed   me  your  kind  letter.      This 

habitation  is  now  but  a  melancholy  place,  clouded  with 

;loom  of  disease  and  death.     Of  the  four  inmates,  one  has 

hnson  repeated  this  line  to  me  thus : 

"  And  Labour  steals  an  hour  to  die.** 

;  afterwards  altered  it  to  the  present  reading, 
ayers  and  Meditations,  p.  209. 
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been  suddenly  snatched  away;  two  are  oppressed  by  very 
afflictive  and  dangerous  illness  ;  and  I  tried  yesterday  to  gain 
some  relief  by  a  third  bleeding,  from  a  disorder  which  has  for 
some  time  distressed  me,  and  I  think  myself  to-day  much 
better. 

"  I  am  glad,  dear  Madam,  that  you  are  so  far  recovered  as 
to  go  to  Bath.  Let  me  once  more  entreat  you  to  stay  till 
your  health  is  not  only  obtained,  but  confirmed.  Your  for- 
tune is  such  as  that  no  moderate  expence  deserves  your  care ; 
and  you  have  a  husband,  who,  I  believe,  does  not  regard  it 
Stay,  therefore,  till  you  are  quite  well.  I  am,  for  my  part,  very 
much  deserted ;  but  complaint  is  useless.  I  hope  God  will 
bless  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  form  the  same  wish  for  me. 
I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"Feb.  4,  1782." 

"To  Edmond  Malone,  Esq. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  for  many  weeks  been  so  much  out  of  order,  that 
I  have  gone  out  only  in  a  coach  to  Mrs.  Thrale's,  where  I  can 
use  all  the  freedom  that  sickness  requires.  Do  not,  therefore, 
take  it  amiss,  that  I  am  not  with  you  and  Dr.  Farmer.  I  hope 
hereafter  to  see  you  often.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Feb.  27,  1782. 

To  the  Same, 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  HOPE  I  grow  better,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  kindness  of  my  friends.  I  think  this  wild  adherence  to 
Chatterton  ^  more  unaccountable  than  the  obstinate  defence  of 
Ossian.  In  Ossian  there  is  a  national  pride,  which  may  be 
forgiven,  though  it  cannot  be  applauded.    In  Chatterton  there  is 

1  [This  Note  was  in  answer  to  one  which  accompanied  one  of  the  earliest  pamphlets  on 
the  subject  of  Chatterton's  forgery,  entitled  **  Cursoxy  Observatioos  on  th«  Poons 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley.  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Wsurton's  vary  able  "  Inquiiy* 
appeared  about  three  months  afterwards  :  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt'a  admirable  "  ^^dicatioa 
of  his  Appendix,"  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  left  the  believers  in  this  daring  im- 
posture nothing  but  "  the  resolution  to  say  again  what  had  been  said  before."  Daring, 
however,  as  this  fiction  was,  and  wild  as  was  the  adherence  to  Quttterton,  both  were 
greatly  exceeded  in  1795  and  the  following  year,  h}r  a  still  more  audacious  imposture,  and 
the  pertinacity  of  one  of  its  adherents,  wno  has  inunortalized  his  name  by  oabUshmg  a 
bulky  volume,  of  which  the  direct  and  manifest  object  was,  Co  prove  the  anuientidty  of 
certain  papers  attributed  to  Shakspeare.  after  the  fabricator  of  the  spOrious  ttaah  had 
publickly  acknowledged  the  imposture  I — M.] 
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lothing  but  the  resolution  to  say  again  what  has  once  been  said. 
[  am,  Sir, 

"Your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

*  March  2,  1782." 

These  short  letters  shew  the  regard  which  Dr.  Johnson 
entertained  for  Mr.  Malone,  who  the  more  he  is  known  is  the 
more  highly  valued.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Johnson 
was  prevented  from  sharing  the  elegant  hospitality  of  that 
gentleman's  table,  at  which  he  would  in  every  respect  have 
been  fully  gratified.  Mr.  Malone,  who  has  so  ably  succeeded 
tiim  as  an  Editor  of  Shakspeare,  has,  in  his  Preface,  done 
^reat  and  just  honour  to  Johnson's  memory, 

"To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield. 

"dear  madam, 

"  I  WENT  away  from  Lichfield  ill,  and  have  had  a  trouble- 
some time  with  my  breath ;  for  some  weeks  I  have  been  dis- 
ordered by  a  cold,  of  which  I  could  not  get  the  violence  abated, 
ill  I  had  been  let  blood  three  times.  I  have  not,  however, 
Deen  so  bad  but  that  I  could  have  written,  and  am  sorry  that  I 
legl acted  it. 

"  My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy ;  both  Williams,  and 
Desmoulins,  and  myself,  are  very  sickly  :  Frank  is  not  well ; 
md  poor  Levett  died  in  his  bed  the  other  day,  by  a  sudden 
jtroke ;  I  suppose  not  one  minute  passed  between  health  and 
ieath ;  so  uncertain  are  human  things. 

"  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  world  about  me ;  I  hope 
^our  scenes  are  more  cheerful  But  whatever  befalls  us,  though 
t  is  wise  to  be  serious,  it  is*  useless  and  foolish,  and  perhaps 
jinful,  to  be  gloomy.  Let  us,  therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easy 
is  we  can ;  though  the  loss  of  friends  will  be  felt,  and  poor 
Levett  had  been  a  faithful  adherent  for  thirty  years. 

** Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission  of  writing:  I 
lOpe  to  mend  that  and  my  other  faults.  Let  me  have  your 
3rayers. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss  Adey,  and 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  the  whole  company  of  my  friends.  I  am, 
oay  dear, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johwson.'^ 

'*  London,  March  2,  1782." 
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To  THE  Same. 

"dear  madam, 

*'  My  last  was  but  a  dull  letter,  and  I  know  not  that  this 
will  be  much  more  cheerful ;  I  am,  however,  willing  to  writer 
because  you  are  desirous  to  hear  from  me. 

"  My  disorder  has  now  b^un  its  ninth  week,  for  it  is  not  yet 
over.  I  was  last  Thursday  blooded  for  the  fonith  time,  and 
have  since  found  myself  much  relieved,  but  I  am  very  tender 
and  easily  hurt ;  so  that  since  we  parted  I  have  had  but  little 
comfort,  but  I  hope  that  the  spring  will  recover  me ;  and  that 
in  the  summer  I  shall  see  Lichfield  again,  for  I  will  not  delay 
my  visit  another  year  to  the  end  of  autunm. 

"  I  have,  by  advertising,  found  poor  Mr.  Levett's  brothers  in 
Yorkshire,  who  will  take  the  little  he  has  left :  it  is  but  littki 
yet  i:  will  be  welcome,  for  I  believe  they  are  of  very  low 
condition.  j  i 

^*  To  be  sick,  and  to  see  nothing  but  sickness  and  death,  is  | 
but  a  gloomy  state ;  but  I  hope  better  times,  even  in  this  world,  ^ 
will  come,  and  whate\-er  this  world  may  with-hold  or  give^  ne 
sI'.aII  1^  happy  in  a  better  state.     Pray  for  me,  my  dear  Lucy.    ( 

**  Nfake  my  cv^mplimonts  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss  Adey,  ax^ 
my  oUi  friend.  Hetty  l^iiley,  and  to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies.  I 
am.  vicar  Madam, 

"  Yours  afiecdonately, 

**Sam.  Johnsok.' 

"  Ih»I|  *VWiI.  riool  tliccl, 

•'  M:uvit  io»  I  •^o  " 

\h\  iho  *!;»Y  iMi  w!iuh  this  letter  was  written,  he  thus  feelingly 
iiu  iitiiMiv  Uix  iv^iHviovi  tricnd,  and  physician.  Dr.  Lawrence:— 
"  \\*xu  I  ;%wiriur  luv  {ilmost  lost  the  sense  of  hearing;  and  I 
rn\v>  K»5i  tlio  *onvr!s;ition  of  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  com- 
uiititi.  iti^p  ^iMujuuion,  and  a  friend  whom  long  £Euniliarity  has 
,Mi»-i»  w.»nli>4ir%l  Uiwrence  is  one  of  the  best  men  whom  I 
K.M  V.  H I u t w II       •  i\\ tsfmm  omnium  miserere  Dens.* "  ^ 

•  1 1  «  ^5  Pi  )  ohnson^s  custom  when  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lawrence 
^.oiw.ii.iinj  tux  own  health,  to  use  the  Latin  language.  I  have 
Uw.-ii  Ki^oiiirit  by  Miss  Lawrence  with  one  of  these  letters  as  a 
^ ^•i.«.it»ih.-ii  ■ 

T.  Lawrencio.  Medico^  S. 

i>ii.*viiiu/n*oirj,  nova  tussts,  nova  spirandi  difficuUas^  nooam 
*^Ufionem  suadent^  quam  tamen  te  inconsuUo  noSm 

1  Pkmyen  and  Meditadoos,  p.  307. 
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fieri.  Ad  te  venire  vix  possuniy  nee  est  cur  ad  me  venias,  Idcere 
vel  non  licere  uno  verbo  dicendum  est ;  ccetera  mihi  et  Holdero  ^ 
reliqueris.  Si  per  te  licet ^  imperatur  nuncio  Holder um  ad  me: 
deducere, 

'' Mans  Caiendis,  ijZz. 

" Fostquctm  tu  discesseris^  quh  me  vertam ?"^ 

"To  Captain  Langton,^  in  Rochester. 

'*DEAR    SIR, 

i  **  It  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another ;  and,  whatever 

has  been  the  reason,  neither  you  have  written  to  me,  nor  I  to 
you.  To  let  friendship  die  away  by  negligence  and  silence,  is 
certainly  not  wise.  It  is  voluntarily  to  throw  away  one  of  the 
greatest  comforts  of  this  weary  pilgrimage,  of  which  when  it  is, 
as  it  must  be,  taken  finally  away,  he  that  travels  on  alone,  will 
vronder  how  his  esteem  could  be  so  little.  Do  not  forget  me  ; 
you  see  that  I  do  not  forget  you.  It  is  pleasing  in  the  silence 
of  solitude  to  think,  that  there  is  one  at  least,  however  distant, 
of  whose  benevolence  there  is  little  doubt,  and  whom  there  is 
yet  hope  of  seeing  again. 

**0f  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the  history  is  mourn- 
ful.    The  spring  of  last  year  deprived  me  of  Thrale,  a  man 
whose  eye  for  fifteen  years  had  scarcely  been  turned  upon  me 
■  but  with  respect  or  tenderness ;  for  such  another  friend,  the 
general  course  of  human  things  will  not  suffer  man  to  hope.     I 

1  Mr.  Holder,  in  the  Strand,  Dr.  Johnson's  apothecary. 

■2  Soon  after  the  above  letter,  Dr.  Lawrence  left  London,  but  not  before  the  palsy  had 
made  so  great  a  progress  as  to  render  him  unable  to  write  for  himself.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  letters  addressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  his  daughters  : 

"  You  will  easily  believe  with  what  gladness  I  read  that  you  had  heard  once  again 
that  voice  to  which  we  have  all  so  often  delighted  to  attend.  May  you  often  hear  it.  If 
we  had  his  mind,  and  his  tongue,  we  could  spare  the  rest. 

"  I  am  not  vigorous,  but  much  better  than  when  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  held  my  pulse  the 
last  time.  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know,  from  one  little  interval  to  another,  the  state  of 
his  body.  I  am  pleased  that  he  remembers  me,  and  hope  that  it  never  can  be  possible  for 
me  to  forget  him.     July  22,  1782." 

"  I  am  much  delighted  even  with  the  sniall  advances  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  makes 
towards  recovery.  If  we  could  have  again  but  his  mind,  and  his  tongue  in  his  mind,  and 
his  right  hand,  we  should  not  much  lament  the  rest  I  should  not  despair  of  helping  the 
swelled  hand  by  electricity,  if  it  were  frequently  and  diligently  supplied. 

"  Let  me  know  from  time  to  time  whatever  happens ;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you, 
how  much  I  am  interested  in  every  change.     Aug.  26,  1782." 

"  Though  the  account  with  which  you  favoured  me  m  your  last  letter  could  not  mve 
me  the  pleasure  that  I  wished,  yet  I  was  glad  to  receive  it ;  for  my  affection  to  my  dear 
friend  makes  me  desirous  of  knowing  his  state,  whatever  it  be.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you 
continue  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to  time,  all  that  you  observe. 

"  Many  fits  of  severe  illness  have,  for  about  three  months  past,  forced  my  kind 
physician  often  upon  my  mind.  I  am  now  better  ;  and  hope  gratitude,  as  weil  as  distress, 
can  be  a  motive  to  remembrance.     Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  Feb.  4.  1783." 

3  Mr.  Langton  being  at  this  time  on  duty  at  Rochester,  he  is  addressed  by  his  military 
title. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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passed  the  Summer  at  Streatham,  but  there  was  no  Thrale; 
and  having  idled  away  the  summer  with  a  weakly  body  and 
neglected  mind,  I  made  a  journey  to  Staffordshire  on  the  edge 
of  winter.  The  season  was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and  found  tbe 
friends  sickly  whom  I  went  to  see.  After  a  sorrowful  sojourn, 
I  returned  to  a  habitation  possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick 
women,  where  my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  to  whom  as  he 
used  to  tell  me,  I  owe  your  acquaintance,  died  a  few  weeks  ago^ 
suddenly  in  his  bed ;  there  passed  not,  I  believe,  a  minute 
between  health  and  death.  At  night,  as  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  I  was 
musing  in  my  chamber,  I  thought  with  uncommon  earnestness, 
that  however  I  might  alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whithersoever  I 
might  remove,  I  would  endeavour  to  retain  Levett  about  me ; 
in  the  morning  my  servant  brought  me  word  that  Levett  was 
called  to  another  state,  a  state  for  which,  I  think,  he  was  not 
unprepared,  for  he  was  very  useful  to  the  poor.  How  much 
soever  I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  valued  him  moarei^ 

"  I  have  myself  been  ill  more  than  eight  weeks  of  a  disordei;  . 
from  which,  at  the  expence  of  about  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  I  | 
hope  I  am  now  recovering. 

**  You,  dear  Sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more  cheerful  scene ;  yon 
see  George  fond  of  his  book,  and  the  pretty  misses  airy  and 
lively,  with  my  own  little  Jenny  equal  to  the  best :  and  io 
whatever  can  contribute  to  your  quiet  or  pleasure,  you  have 
Lady  Rothes  ready  to  concur.  May  whatever  you  enjoy  of 
good  be  increased,  and  whatever  you  suffer  of  evil  be 
diminished.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

*•  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
'•March  20,  1782." 

"To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingham.^ 
"  dear  sir, 

"  I  HOPE  I  do  not  very  grossly  flatter  myself  to  imagiDe 
that  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  ®  will  be  glad  to  hear  some 
account  of  me.     I  performed  the  journey  to  London  with  very 

1  [Johnson  has  here  expressed  a  sentiment  similar  to  that  contained  in  one  of  Shenstone'l 
stanz^^s,  to  which  in  his  life  of  that  poet  he  has  given  high  praise : 

"  I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before  ; 
But  now  they  are  gone  and  I  sigh, 
And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more.** — J.  Boswkll.] 

'^  A  part  of  this  letter  having  been  torn  ofif,  I  have,  from  the  evident  meaning^  ta] 
a  few  words  and  half  words  at  the  ends  and  beginnings  of  lines. 
S  See  VoL  L  p.  626. 
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ittle  inconvenience,  and  came  safe  to  my  habitation,  where  I 
bund  nothing  but  ill-health,  and,  of  consequence,  very  little 
:heerfulness.  I  then  went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  country, 
vhere  I  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold  which  has  hung  eight  yeeks 
ipon  me,  and  from  which  I  am,  at  the  expence  of  fifty  ounces 
)f  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am  afraid  I  must  once  more  owe  my 
•ecovery  to  warm  weather,  which  seems  to  make  no  advances 
:o wards  us. 

"Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  grow  better. 
[n  other  respects  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  know 
lot  that  I  have  written  any  thing  more  generally  commended 
;han  the  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  and  have  found  the  world  willing 
mough  to  caress  me,  if  my  health  had  invited  me -to  be  in  much 
:ompany ;  and  this  season  I  have  been  almost  wholly  employed 
n  nursing  myself. 

"  When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see  you  again,  and  will  not 
3ut  off  my  visit  to  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  lived  so  long  in 
London,  that  I  did  not  remember  the  difference  of  seasons. 

"  Your  health,  when  I  saw  you,  was  much  improved.  You 
vill  be  prudent  enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger.  I  hope,  when 
ve  meet  again,  we  shall  congratulate  each  other  upon  fair 
prospects  of  longer  life ;  though  what  are  the  pleasures  of  the 
ongest  life,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  a  happy  death  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your's  most  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'* 

*  London,  March  21,  1 782." 

To  THE  Same. 

{IVithcut  a  daUy  but  supposed  to  be 
about  this  ti9m»] 

"dear  sir, 

"  That  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  should  have  care  or 
:uriosity  about  my  health,  gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every 
nan  feels  from  finding  himself  not  forgotten.  In  age  we  feel 
igain  that  love  of  our  native  place  and  our  early  friends,  which 
n  the  bustle  or  amusements  of  middle  life,  were  overborne  and 
juspended.  You  and  I  should  now  naturally  cling  to  one 
mother :  we  have  outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend 
:o  rival  us  in  each  other's  kindness.  In  our  walk  through  life 
ive  have  dropped  our  companions,  and  are  now  to  pick  up 
juch  as  chance  may  offer  us,  or  to  travel  on  alone.  You,  indeed, 
lave  a  sister,  with  whom  you  can  divide  the  day :  I  have  no 
latural  friend  left;  but  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  pre- 
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serve  me  from  neglect ;  I  have  not  wanted  such  alleviations  of 
life  as  friendship  could  supply.  My  health  has  been,  from  my 
twentieth  year,  such  as  has  seldom  afforded  me  a  single  day  d 
ease  ^but  it  is  at  least  not  worse ;  and  I  sometimes  make  myself 
believe  that  it  is  better.  My  disorders  are,  however,  still 
sufficiently  oppressive. 

*'  I  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again  this  autumn,  and  intend 
to  find  my  way  through  Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to  see  you 
and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  well.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

I  ^^TOte  to  him  at  different  dates ;  regretted  that  I  could  not 
come  to  London  this  spring,  but  hoped  we  should  meet  some- 
where in  the  summer ;  mentioned  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and 
suggested  hopes  of  some  preferment;  informed  him,  that  as 
**The  Beauties  of  Johnson"  had  been  published  in  London, 
some  obscure  scribbler  had  published  at  Edinburgh,  what  he 
called  "  The  Deformities  of  Johnson." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"The  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive  from  each  othof 
on  Good-Friday  and  Easter-day,  we  must  be  this  year  content 
to  miss.  Let  us,  however,  pray  for  each  other,  and  hope  to  see 
one  another  yet  from  time  to  time  with  mutual  delight.  My 
disorder  has  been  a  cold,  which  impeded  the  organs  of  re- 
spiration, and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a  state  of  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  but  by  repeated  phlebotomy  it  is  now  relieved ;  and  next 
to  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  myself,  that  you  will 
rejoice  at  mine. 

"  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  con- 
sider. You  want  to  know  what  you  shall  do  now;  I  do  not 
think  this  time  of  bustle  and  confusion  ^  like  to  produce  any 
advantage  to  you.  Every  man  has  those  to  reward  and  gratify 
who  have  contributed  to  his  advancement.  To  come  hither 
with  such  expectations  at  the  expence  of  borrowed  money,  which, 
I  find,  you  know  not  where  to  borrow,  can  hardly  be  considered 
prudent.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitations  seem  to 
imply,  that  you  have  already  gone  the  whole  length  of  your 
credit.  This  is  to  set  the  quiet  of  your  whole  life  at  hazard. 
If  you  anticipate  your  inheritance,  you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing; 

^  [On  the  preceding  day  the  Ministry  had  been  changed. — M.] 
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all  that  you  receive  must  pay  for  the  past  You  must  get  a 
place,  or  pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of  a  great  estate. 
Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and  pregnant  with 
so  much  temptation,  and  so  much  misery,  that  I  cannot  but 
earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you  have ;  live 
if  you  can  on  less ;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure ; 
the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret :  stay 
therefore  at  home,  till  you  have  saved  money  for  your  journey 
hither 

"  *  The  Beauties  of  Johnson  *  are  said  to  have  got  money  to 
the  collector ;  if  the  *  Deformities '  have  the  same  success,  I 
shall  be  still  a  more  extensive  benefactor. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos  well,  who  is  I  hope  re- 
conciled to  me ;  and  to  the  yoimg  people  whom  I  never  have 
offended. 

"You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your  plea  against  the 
Solicitors.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

•*  London,  March  28,  1782." 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of  body  and  mind  this 
y^ear,  the  following  correspondence  affords  a  proof  not  only  of 
his  benevolence  and  conscientious  readiness  to  relieve  a  good 
man  from  errour,  but  by  his  cloathing  one  of  the  sentiments 
in  his  "Rambler"  in  different  language,  not  inferiour  to  that 
Df  the  original,  shews  his  extraordinary  command  of  clear  and 
"orcible  expression. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in  "The  Morning 
Chronicle,"  a  passage  in  "The  Beauties  of  Johnson,"  article 
Death,  had  been  pointed  out  as  supposed  by  some  readers  to 
ecommend  suicide,  the  words  being,  **To  die  is  the  fate  of  man; 
Dut  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his  folly ; "  and 
espectfully  suggesting  to  him,  that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of 
my  sentence  in  the  writings  of  an  acknowledged  friend  of 
eligion  and  virtue,  should  not  pass  uncontradicted. 

Johnson  thus  answered  the  clergyman's  letter : 

"To  THE  Reverend  Mr.  ,  at  Bath. 

"sir, 

"  Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of  recovery,  as  I  hope, 
rom  a  very  oppressive  disorder,  I  cannot  neglect  the  acknow- 
2dgement  of  your  Christian  letter.     The  book  called  *The 
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Beauties  of  Johnson/  is  the  production  of  I  know  not  whom ;  I 
never  saw  it  but  by  casual  inspection,  and  considered  myself  as 
utterly  disengaged  from  its  consequences.  Of  the  passage  you 
mention,  I  remember  some  notice  m  some  paper ;  but  knowing 
that  it  must  be  misrepresented,  I  thought  of  it  no  more,  nor  do 
I  know  where  to  find  it  in  my  own  books.  I  am  accustomed 
to  think  little  of  news-papers;  but  an  opinion  so  weighty  and 
serious  as  yours  has  determined  me  to  do,  what  I  should  without 
your  seasonable  admonition,  have  omitted :  and  I  will  direct  my 
thought  to  be  shewn  in  its  true  state.^  If  I  could  find  the 
passage  I  would  direct  you  to  it.  I  suppose  the  tenour  is  this  :— 
*  Acute  diseases  are  the  immediate  and  inevitable  strokes  of 
Heaven;  but  of  them  the  pain  is  short,  and  the  conclusion 
speedy;  chronical  disorders,  by  which  we  are  suspended  in 
tedious  torture  between  life  and  death,  are  commonly  the  effect 
of  our  own  misconduct  and  intemperance.  To  die,  &c.' — This, 
Sir,  you  see  is  all  true  and  all  blameless.  I  hope  some  time  in 
the  next  week  to  have  all  rectified.  My  health  has  been  lately 
much  shaken  ;  if  you  favour  me  with  any  answer,  it  will  be  a 
comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  have  your  prayers. 

"I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"May  15,  1782." 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its  full  effect,  and  the 
clergyman  acknowledged  it  in  grateful  and  pious  terms.^ 

The  following  letters  require  no  extracts  from  mine  to  in- 
troduce them. 


"dear  sir, 


"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 


"  The  earnestness  and  tenderness  of  your  letter  is  such, 
that  I  cannot  think  myself  shewing  it  more  respect  than  it  claims, 
by  sitting  down  to  answer  it  the  day  on  which  I  received  it 

"  This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very  irksome  and  severe 
disorder.     My  respiration  has  been  much  impeded,  and  much 

1  "^Tiat  follows,  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  May  29,  1782. — "  A  correspond' 
ent  having  mentioned,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  December  xa,  the  last  clause  of  the 
following  paragraph,  as  seeming  to  favour  suicide;  we  are  requested  to  i>rint  the  whde 
passage,  that  its  true  meaning  may  appear^  which  is  not  to  recommend  stiicide  but  exerdsei 

"  Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution  to  whidi  we  are  decreed ;  but  while  the 
soul  and  body  continue  united,  it  can  make  the  association  pleasing,  and  eive  probaUe 
hopes  that  they  shall  be  disjoined  by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a  principle  among  the 
antients,  that  acute  diseases  are  firom  Heaven,  and  chronical  from  onnelves ;  the  dart  of 
death,  indeed,  falls  from  Heaven,  but  we  poison  it  by  our  own  misconduct :  to  die  is  the 
fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his  folly.** 

2  The  correspondence  may  be  seen  at  length  m  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Feb.  Z78& 
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blood  has  been  taken  away.  I  am  now  harassed  by  a  catarrhous 
cough,  from  which  my  purpose  is  to  seek  relief  by  change  of 
air ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  preparing  to  go  to  Oxford. 

"Whether  I  did  right  in  dissuading  you  from  coming  to 
London  this  spring,  I  will  not  determine.  You  have  not  lost 
much  by  missing  my  company ;  I  have  scarcely  been  well  for  a 
single  week.  I  might  have  received  comfort  from  your  kindness ; 
but  you  would  have  seen  me  afflicted,  and,  perhaps,  found  me 
peevish.  Whatever  might  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  I 
know  not  how  I  could  have  honestly  advised  you  to  come 
hither  with  borrowed  money.  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to 
consider  debt  only  as  an  inconvenience;  you  will  find  it  a 
calamity.  Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of  doing  good, 
and  produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil,  both  natural  and 
moral,  that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Consider 
a  man  whose  fortune  is  very  narrow ;  whatever  be  his  rank  by 
birth,  or  whatever  his  reputation  by  intellectual  excellence,  what 
can  he  do  ?  or  what  evil  can  he  prevent  ?  That  he  cannot  help 
the  needy  is  evident ;  he  has  nothing  to  spare.  But,  perhaps, 
his  advice  or  admonition  may  be  useful.  His  poverty  will 
destroy  his  influence :  many  more  can  find  that  he  is  poor, 
than  that  he  is  wise ;  and  few  will  reverence  the  understanding 
that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to  its  owner.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
personal  wretchedness  of  a  debtor,  which,  however,  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the 
praise.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  he  who  has 
money  to  spare,  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  benefit  others ; 
and  of  such  power  a  good  man  must  always  be  desirous. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of  Easter.^  We  shall  meet, 
I  hope  in  Autumn,  both  well  and  both  cheerful ;  and  part  each 
the  better  for  the  other's  company. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  the  young 
charmers. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  London,  June  3,  1782." 

"To  Mr.  Perkins, 
"dear  sir, 

"I  AM  much  pleased  that  you  are  going  a  very  long 
journey,  which  may  by  proper  conduct  restore  your  health  and 
prolong  your  life. 

1  Which  I  celebrated  in  the  Church-of-England  chapel  at  Edinburgh,  founded  by  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Smith,  of  respectable  and  pious  memory. 
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"  Observe  these  rules : 

"  I.  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  as  soon  as  you  mount 
the  chaise. 

"  2.  Do  not  think  about  frugality ;  your  health  is  worth  more 
than  it  can  cost. 

"  3.  Do  not  continue  any  day's  journey  to  fatigue. 

**  4.  Take  now  and  then  a  day's  rest. 

"5.  Get  a  smart  sea  sickness,  if  you  can. 

**  6.  Cast  away  all  anxiety,  and  keep  your  mind  easy. 

"  This  last  direction  is  the  principal ;  with  an  unquiet  mind, 
neither  exercise,  nor  diet,  nor  physick,  can  be  of  much  use. 

"  I  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  a  prosperous  journey,  and  a  happy 
recovery.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"July  28,  1782." 

**To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"  Being  uncertain  whether  I  should  have  any  call  this 
autumn  into  the  country,  I  did  not  immediately  answer  your 
kind  letter.  I  have  no  call ;  but  if  you  desire  to  meet  me  at 
Ashbourne,  I  believe  I  can  come  thither;  if  you  had  rather 
come  to  London,  I  can  stay  at  Streatham  :  take  your  choice. 

"This  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From  the  middle  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  June  I  was  battered  by  one  disorder 
after  another  1  I  am  now  very  much  recovered,  and  hope  still 
to  be  better.  What  happiness  it  is  that  Mrs.  Boswell  has 
escaped. 

"  My  *  Lives '  are  reprinting,  and  I  have  forgotten  the 
authour  of  Gray's  character :  ^  write  immediately,  and  it  may  be 
perhaps  yet  inserted. 

"  Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have  your  free  choice ;  at 
any  place  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"August  24,  1782." 

On  the  30th  of  August,  I  informed  him  that  my  honoured 
father  had  died  that  morning ;  a  complaint  under  which  he  had 
long  laboured,  having  suddenly  come  to  a  crisis,  while  I  was 
upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Preston,  from  whence 
I  had  hastened  the  day  before,  upon  receiving  a  letter  by  express. 

1  The  Reverend  Mr.  Temple :  Vicar  of  St  Gluvias,  ComwalL 
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"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"I  HAVE  Struggled  through  this  year  with  so  much 
infirmity  of  body,  and  such  strong  impressions  of  the  fragility 
of  life,  that  death,  whenever  it  appears,  fills  me  with  melan- 
choly ;  and  I  cannot  hear  without  emotion,  of  the  removal  of 
any  one,  whom  I  have  known,  into  another  state. 

"Your  father^s  death  had  every  circumstance  that  could 
enable  you  to  bear  it ;  it  was  at  a  mature  age,  and  it  was 
expected  ;  and  as  his  general  life  had  been  pious,  his  thoughts 
had  doubtless  for  many  years  past  been  turned  upon  eternity. 
That  you  did  not  find  him  sensible  must  doubtless  grieve  you ; 
his  disposition  towards  you  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  kind, 
though  not  of  a  fond  father.  Kindness,  at  least  actual,  is  in 
our  power,  but  fondness  is  not ;  and  if  by  negligence  or  imprud- 
ence you  had  extinguished  his  fondness,  he  could  not  at  will 
rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  remained  between  you  but  mutual 
forgiveness  of  each  other's  faults,  and  mutual  desire  of  each 
other's  happiness. 

"  I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposition  of  his  fortune. 

"  You,  dear  Sir,  have  now  a  new  station,  and  have  therefore 
new  cares,  and  new  employments.  Life,  as  Cowley  seems  to 
say,  ought  to  resemble  a  well-ordered  poem ;  of  which  one  rule 
generally  received  is,  that  the  exordium  should  be  simple,  and 
should  promise  little.  Begin  your  new  course  of  life  with  the 
least  shew,  and  the  least  expence  possible ;  you  may  at  pleasure 
encrease  both,  but  you  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do  not 
think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man  can  call  upon  you 
for  money  which  you  cannot  pay;  therefore,  begin  with 
timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  your  first  care  not  to  be  in  any 
man's  debt. 

"When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future  state,  the 
present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  of  all  those  principles  of 
conduct,  and  maxims  of  prudence,  which  one  generation  of 
men  has  transmitted  to  another ;  but  upon  a  closer  view,  when 
it  is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  produced,  and  how  much  good 
is  impeded  by  embarrassment  and  distress,  and  how  little 
room  the  expedients  of  poverty  leave  for  the  exer<  "^^  ^' 
it  grows  manifest  that  the  boundless  importance 
life  enforces  some  attention  to  the  interest  of 

"  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  d 
the  agents  and  factors;  do  not  d 
unwelcome  gaiety,  or  apparent  sp 
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must  learn  the  real  state  of  your  affairs,  the  characters  of  your 
tenants,  and  the  value  of  your  lands. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell ;  I  think  her 
expectations  from  air  and  exercise  are  the  best  that  she  can 
form.     I  hope  she  will  live  long  and  happily. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  Rasay  has  been  here  ;  we 
dined  cheerfully  together.  I  entertained  lately  a  young  gentle- 
man from  Corrichatachin. 

**  I  received  your  letters  only  this  morning.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"London,  Sept.  7,  1782." 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received  one  from  him, 
dissuading  me  from  hastening  to  him  as  I  had  proposed ;  what 
is  proper  for  publication  is  the  following  paragraph,  equally  just 
and  tender : 

'*  One  expence,  however,  I  would  not  have  you  to  spare ;  let 
nothing  be  omitted  that  can  preserve  Mrs.  Boswell,  tiiough  it 
should  be  necessary  to  transplant  her  for  a  time  into  a  softer 
climate.  She  is  the  prop  and  stay  of  your  life.  How  much 
must  your  children  suffer  by  losing  her." 

My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of  his  sincere  friend- 
ship for  me,  and  regard  for  her,  that,  without  any  suggestion  on 
my  part,  she  wrote  him  a  very  polite  and  grateful  letter. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Boswell. 

"dear  lady, 

"  I  HAVE  not  often  received  so  much  pleasure  as  from 
your  invitation  to  Auchinleck.  The  journey  thither  and  back 
is,  indeed,  too  great  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year ;  but  if  my 
health  were  fully  recovered,  I  would  suffer  no  little  heat  and 
cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rough  road  to  keep  me  from  you.  I  am, 
indeed,  not  without  hope  of  seeing  Auchinleck  again  ;  but  to 
make  it  a  pleasant  place  I  must  see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk,  and 
airy.  For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  many  greater  reasons, 
take  care,  dear  Madam,  of  your  health,  spare  no  expence,  and 
want  no  attendance  that  can  procure  ease,  or  preserve  it  Be 
very  careful  to  keep  your  mind  quiet ;  and  do  not  think  it  too 
much  to  give  an  account  of  your  recovery  to.  Madam, 

"Your's,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  London,  Sept  7,  1782." 
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"  To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

**  Having  passed  almost  this  whole  year  in  a  succession 
)f  disorders,  I  went  in  October  to  Brighthelmstone,  whither  I 
:ame  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness,  that  I  rested  four  times 
n  walking  between  the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  physick  and 
Lbstinence  I  grew  better,  and  am  now  reasonably  easy,  though 
Lt  a  great  distance  from  health.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
lealth  begins,  after  seventy,  and  long  before,  to  have  a  meaning 
iifferent  from  that  which  it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  culpable  to 
nurmur  at  the  established  order  of  the  creation,  as  it  is  vain  to 
appose  it.  He  that  lives,  must  grow  old  ;  and  he  that  would 
•ather  grow  old  than  die,  has  God  to  thank  for  the  infirmities 
Df  old  age. 

"  At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry.  You  do  not,  since 
low  you  are  the  head  of  your  house,  think  it  worth  your  while 
to  try  whether  you  or  your  friend  can  live  longer  without 
writing,  nor  suspect  after  so  many  years  of  friendship,  that 
when  I  do  not  write  to  you,  I  forget  you.  Put  all  such  useless 
jealousies  out  of  your  head,  and  disdain  to  regulate  your  own 
practice  by  the  practice  of  another,  or  by  any  other  principle 
than  the  desire  of  doing  right. 

"  Your  oeconomy,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be  settled ;  your 
expences  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue,  and  all  your  people  in 
their  proper  places.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor :  whatever  you 
have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happi- 
ness ;  it  certainly  destroys  liberty,  and  it  makes  some  virtues 
impracticable,  and  others  extremely  difficult. 

'*  Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life,  since  your  accession 
to  your  estate.  How  many  houses,  how  many  cows,  how 
much  land  in  your  own  hand,  and  what  bargains  you  make 
with  your  tenants. 

"  Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  they  have  printed  a  new 
edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of  three  thousand.  Did  I  give  a  set 
to  Lord  Hailes  ?  If  I  did  not,  I  will  do  it  out  of  these.  What 
did  you  make  of  all  your  copy  ? 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  are  now  for  the  winter, 
in  Argyll-street.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order, 
but  is  well  again  ;  and  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson  ** 

**  London,  Dec.  7,  1782." 
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^one  this  autumn,  being  pleased  at  once  with  his  excellent 
ible  and  animated  conversation.  Mr.  Metcalfe  shewed  him 
*reat  respect,  and  sent  him  a  note  that  he  might  have  the  use 
)f  his  carriage  whenever  he  pleased.  Johnson  (3d  October, 
1782)  returned  this  polite  answer: — "Mr.  Johnson  is  very 
nuch  obliged  by  the  kind  offer  of  the  carriage,  but  he  has  no 
desire  of  using  Mr.  Metcalfe's  carriage,  except  when  he  can 
nave  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  company."  Mr.  Metcalfe 
:ould  not  but  be  highly  pleased  that  his  company  was  thus 
valued  by  Johnson,  and  he  frequently  attended  him  in  airings, 
rhey  also  went  together  to  Chichester,  and  they  visited  Pet- 
i;vorth,  and  Cowdry,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Lords  Montacute.^ 
"Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  I  should  like  to  stay  here  four-and- 
:wenty  hours.     We  see  here  how  our  ancestors  lived." 

That  his  curiosity  was  still  unabated,  appears  from  two  letters 
to  Mr.  John  Nichols,  of  the  loth  and  20th  of  October  this 
jrear.  In  one  he  says,  **  I  have  looked  into  your  *  Anecdotes,' 
md  you  will  hardly  thank  a  lover  of  literary  history  for  telling 
l^ou,  that  he  has  been  much  informed  and  gratified.  I  wish  you 
wrould  add  your  own  discoveries  and  intelligence  to  those  of 
Dr.  Rawlinson,  and  undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood. 
Think  of  it.''  In  the  other,  "  I  wish.  Sir,  you  could  obtain 
some  fuller  information  of  Jortin,  Markland,  and  Thirlby. 
rhey  were  three  contemporaries  of  great  eminence." 

"To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  HEARD  yesterday  of  your  late  disorder,  and  should 
hink  ill  of  myself  if  I  had  heard  of  it  without  alarm.  I  heard 
ikewise  of  your  recovery,  which  I  sincerely  wish  to  be  com- 
Dlete  and  permanent.  Your  country  has  been  in  danger  of 
osing  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  I  of  losing  one 
)f  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends ;  but  I  hope  you  will  still 
ive  long,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation :  and  that  more  enjoy- 
nent  of  your  elegance,  your  intelligence,  and  your  benevolence, 
s  still  reserved  for,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

*  Brighthelmstone,  Nov.  14,  1782.'* 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  having  dedicated  to  him  his 
'  Archaeological  Dictionary,"  that  mark    of  respect  was  thus 


Lcknowledged : 


1  [This  venerable  mansion  has  since  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire. — M.] 
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"  To  THE  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  Clitheros,  Lancashirs. 

"reverend  sir, 

"  That  I  have  long  omitted  to  return  you  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me  by  your  Dedication,  I  entreat  you 
with  great  earnestness  not  to  consider  as  more  faulty  than  it  is. 
A  very  importunate  and  oppressive  disorder  has  for  some  time 
debarred  me  from  the  pleasures,  and  obstructed  me  in  the 
duties  of  life.  The  esteem  and  kindness  of  wise  and  good 
men  is  one  of  the  last  pleasures  which  I  can  be  content  to 
lose ;  and  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  this  pleasure  is 
received,  is  a  duty  of  which  I  hope  never  to  be  reproached 
with  the  final  neglect.  I  therefore  now  return  you  thanks  for 
the  notice  which  I  have  received  from  you,  and  which  I  consider 
as  giving  to  my  name  not  only  more  bulk,  but  more  weight; 
not  only  as  extending  its  superficies,  but  as  increasing  its  value. 
Your  book  was  evidently  wanted,  and  will,  I  hope,  find  its  way 
into  the  school,  to  which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine 
it ;  for  no  man  has  so  much  skill  in  antient  rites  and  practices 
as  not  to  want  it.  As  I  suppose  myself  to  owe  part  of  your 
kindness  to  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Patten,  he  has  likewise  a 
just  claim  to  my  acknowledgement,  which  I  hope  you,  Sir,  will 
transmit  There  will  soon  appear  a  new  edition  of  my  Poetical 
Biography;  if  you  will  accept  of  a  copy  to  keep  me  in 
your  mind,  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  how  it  may  be  con- 
veniently conveyed  to  you.  This  present  is  small,  but  it  is 
given  with  good  will  by.  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

•*  December  31,  1782." 

In  1783,  he  was  more  severely  afflicted  than  ever,  as  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence ;  but  still  the  same 
ardour  for  literature,  the  same  constant  piety,  the  same  kindness 
for  his  friends,  and  the  same  vivacity,  both  in  conversation 
and  writing,  distinguished  him. 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account  of  what  I  was 
doing  at  Auchinleck,  and  particularly  mentioned  what  I  knew 
would  please  him, — my  having  brought  an  old  man  of  eighty- 
eight  from  a  lonely  cottage  to  a  comfortable  habitation  withm 
my  enclosures,  where  he  had  good  neighbours  near  to  him, — 
I  received  an  answer  in  February,  of  which  I  extract  what 
follows : 

*'  I   am  delighted  with  your  account  of   your  activity  at 
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Auchinleck,  and  wish  the  old  gentleman  whom  you  have  so 
kindly  removed,  may  live  long  to  promote  your  prosperity  by 
his  prayers.  You  have  now  a  new  character  and  new  duties  ; 
think  on  them  and  practise  them. 

"  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your  revenue,  and  whatever 
it  is,  live  upon  less.  Resolve  never  to  be  poor.  Frugality  is 
not  only  the  basis  of  quiet,  but  of  beneficence.  No  man  can 
help  others  that  wants  help  himself;  we  must  have  enough 
before  we  have  to  spare. 

**  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boswell  grows  well ;  and  hope 
that  to  keep  her  well,  no  care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted. 
May  you  long  live  happily  together. 

"When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring  with  you  Baxter's 
Anacreon.     I  cannot  get  that  edition  in  London."^ 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in  London  the  night 
before,  I  was  glad  to  find  him  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  house,  in 
Argyll-street,  appearances  of  friendship  between  them  being 
still  kept  up.  I  was  shewn  into  his  room,  and  after  the  first 
salutation  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come  :  I  am  very  ill." 
He  looked  pale,  and  was  distressed  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing :  but  after  the  common  inquiries  he  assumed  his 
usual  strong  animated  style  of  conversation.  Seeing  me  now 
for  the  first  time  as  a  Laird^  or  proprietor  of  land,  he  began 
thus :  **  Sir,  the  superiority  of  a  country-gentleman  over  the 
people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreeable :  and  he  who  says  he 
does  not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable,  lies  ;  for  it  must  be  agreeable 
to  have  a  casual  superiority  over  those  who  are  by  nature  equal 
with  us."  Boswell.  "Yet,  Sir,  we  see  great  proprietors  of 
land  who  prefer  living  in  London."  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir, 
the  pleasure  of  living  in  London,  the  intellectual  superiority 
that  is  enjoyed  there,  may  counterbalance  the  other.  Besides, 
Sir,  a  man  may  prefer  the  state  of  the  country-gentleman  upon 
the  whole,  and  yet  there  may  never  be  a  moment  when  he  is 
willing  to  make  the  change,  to  quit  London  for  it."  He  said, 
"It  is  better  to  have  five  per  cent,  out  of  land,  than  out  of 
money,  because  it  is  more  secure ;  but  the  readiness  of  trans- 
fer, and  promptness  of  interest,  make  many  people  rather 
choose  the  funds.  Nay,  there  is  another  disadvantage  belong- 
ing to  land,  compared  with  money.  A  man  is  not  so  much 
afraid  of  being  a  hard  creditor,  as  of  being  a  hard  landlord." 
Boswell.  "Because  there  is   a  sort  of   kindly   connection 

1  [Dr.  Johnson  should  seem  not  to  have  sought  diligently  for  Baxter's  Anacreon,  for 
there  are  two  editions  of  that  book,  and  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  London  Sale* 
Catalogues. — M.] 
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between  a  landlord  and  his  tenants."  Johnson.  "No,  Sir, 
many  landlords  with  us  never  see  their  tenants.  It  is  because 
if  a  landlord  drives  away  his  tenants,  he  may  not  get  others ; 
whereas  the  demand  for  money  is  so  great,  it  may  always  be 
lent" 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of  the  factious 
opposition  to  Government  at  this  time,  and  imputed  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  Revolution.  "Sir,  (said  he,  in  a  low' 
voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me,  while  his  old  prejudices 
seemed  to  be  fermenting  in  his  mind,)  this  Hanoverian  family 
is  isoUe  here.  They  have  no  friends.  Now  the  Stuarts  had 
friends  who  stuck  by  them  so  late  as  1 745.  When  the  right  of 
the  King  is  not  reverenced,  there  will  not  be  reverence  for 
those  appointed  by  the  King." 

His  observation  that  the  present  royal  family  has  no  friends, 
has  been  too  much  justified  by  the  very  imgrateful  behaviour 
of  many  who  were  under  great  obligations  to  his  Majesty ;  at 
the  same  time  there  are  honourable  exceptions ;  and  the  very 
next  year  after  this  conversation,  and  ever  since,  the  King  has 
had  as  extensive  and  generous  support  as  ever  was  given  to  any 
monarch,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was 
more  and  more  endeared  to  his  people. 

He  repeated  to  me  his  verses  on  Mr.  Levett,  with  an 
emotion  which  gave  them  full  effect ;  and  then  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  "You  must  be  as  much  with  me  as  you  can.  You 
have  done  me  good.  You  caimot  think  how  much  better  I 
am,  since  you  came  in." 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Thrale  that  I  was 
arrived.  I  had  not  seen  her  since  her  husband's  death.  She 
soon  appeared,  and  favoured  me  with  an  invitation  to  stay  to 
dinner,  which  I  accepted.  There  was  no  other  company  but 
herself  and  three  of  her  daughters,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I.  She 
too  said,  she  was  very  glad  I  was  come,  for  she  was  going  to 
Bath,  and  should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  before 
I  came.  This  seemed  to  be  attentive  and  kind ;  and  I  who 
had  not  been  informed  of  any  change,  imagined  all  to  be  as 
well  as  formerly.  He  was  little  inclined  to  talk  at  dinner,  and 
went  to  sleep  after  it ;  but  when  he  joined  us  in  the  drawing- 
room,  he  seemed  revived,  and  was  again  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said,  "  There  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  knowledge,  there  must  be  materials ; — ^in  the  second 
place,  there  must  be  a  command  of  words  ; — in  the  third  place, 
there  must  be  imagination,  to  place  things  in  such  views  as  they 
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ire  not  commonly  seen  in; — and  in  the  fourth  place,  there 
nust  be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolution  that  is  not  to  be 
Dvercome  by  failures;  this  last  is  an  essential  requisite;  for 
ivant  of  it  many  people  do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now  / 
svant  it ;  I  throw  up  the  game  upon  losing  a  trick."  I 
ivondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of  himself,  and  said,  "  I  don't 
inow,  Sir,  how  this  may  be ;  but  I  am  sure  you  beat  other 
people's  cards  out  of  their  hands."  I  doubt  whether  he  heard 
;his  remark.  While  he  went  on  talking  triumphantly,  I  was 
ixed  in  admiration,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  O,  for  short- 
land  to  take  this  down  !  " — "  You'll  carry  it  all  in  your  head, 
[said  she ;)  a  long  head  is  as  good  as  short-hand." 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Charles  Fox 
never  talked  with  any  freedom  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson ; 
though  it  is  well  known,  and  I  myself  can  witness,  that  his 
:onversation  is  various,  fluent,  and  exceedingly  agreeable, 
f  ohnson's  own  experience,  however,  of  that  gentleman's  reserve 
wvas  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  going  on  thus :  "  Fox  never  talks 
in  private  company ;  not  from  any  determination  not  to  talk, 
but  because  he  has  not  the  first  motion.  A  man  who  is  used 
:o  the  applause  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  no  wish  for 
:hat  of  a  private  company.  A  man  accustomed  to  throw  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  if  set  down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  would  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  count  his  dice.  Burke's  talk  is  the  ebullition 
3f  his  mind  ;  he  does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but 
because  his  mind  is  full." 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of  our  old  acquaintance : 
t  **-jH(-****  ig  2i  good  man.  Sir ;  but  he  is  a  vain  man  and  a 
iiar.  He,  however,  only  tells  lies  pf  vanity ;  of  victories,  for  in- 
stance, in  conversation,  which  never  happened."  This  alluded 
:o  a  story  which  I  had  repeated  from  that  gentleman,  to  enter- 
tain Johnson  with  its  wild  bravado  :  "  This  Johnson,  Sir,  (said 
be,)  whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will  shrink,  if  you  come  close 
:o  him  in  argument,  and  roar  as  loud  as  he.  He  once  main- 
:ained  the  paradox,  that  there  is  no  beauty  but  in  utility.  *  Sir, 
'said  I,)  what  say  you  to  the  peacock's  tail,  which  is  one  of 
:he  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  but  would  have  as  much 
atility  if  its  feathers  were  all  of  one  colour.'  He  /e/t  what  I 
;hus  produced,  and  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient, 
idicule ;  exclaiming,  *  A  peacock  has  a  tail,  and  a  fox  has  a 
:ail ; '  and  then  he  burst  out  into  a  laugh. — *  Well,  Sir,  (said  I, 
;vith  a  strong  voice,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,)  you  have 
ankennelled  your  fox  ;  pursue  him  if  you  dare.'     He  had  not 
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a  word  to  say,  Sir." — ^Johnson  told  me,  that  this  was  fiction 
from  begimiing  to  end.^ 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said,  "  I  wonder  how  I 
should  have  any  enemies ;  for  I  do  harm  to  nobody."  *  Bos- 
well.  "  In  the  first  place.  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect, 
that  you  set  out  with  attacking  the  Scotch ;  so  you  got  a  whole 
nation  for  your  enemies."  Johnson.  "  Why,  I  own,  that  by 
my  definition  of  oats  I  meant  to  vex  them."  Boswell. 
**  Pray,  Sir,  can  you  trace  the  cause  of  your  antipathy  to  the 
Scotch  ?  "  Johnson.  "  I  cannot,  Sir."  Boswell.  "  Old  Mr. 
Sheridan  says,  it  was  because  they  sold  Charles  the  First'* 
Johnson.  "  Then,  Sir,  old  Mr.  Sheridan  has  found  out  a  very 
good  reason." 

Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky  nationality,  the  most 
determined  aversion  to  this  great  and  good  man,  must  be 
cured,  when  he  is  seen  thus  playing  with  one  of  his  prejudices, 
of  which  he  candidly  admitted  that  he  could  not  tell  the 
reason.  It  wsis,  however,  probably  owing  to  his  having  had  ia 
his  view  the  worst  part  of  the  Scottish  nation,  the  needy 
adventurers,  many  of  whom  he  thought  were  advanced  above 
their  merits,  by  means  which  he  did  not  approve.  Had  he  in 
his  early  life  been  in  Scotland,  and  seen  the  worthy,  sensible^ 
and  mdependent  gentlemen,  who  lived  rationally  and  hospitably 
at  home,  he  never  could  have  entertained  such  unfavourable 
"and  unjust  notions  of  his  fellow-subjects.  And  accordingly  we 
find,  that  when  he  did  visit  Scotland,  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  all  that  it  deserved,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  his  "Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands." 

Next  day,  Saturday,  March  22,  I  found  him  still  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's,  but  he  told  me  that  he  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  in 
the  afternoon.  He  was  better,  but  I  perceived  he  was  but  an 
unruly  patient,  for  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  visited  him,  while  I 

1  Were  I  to  insert  all  the  stories  which  have  been  told  of  contests  boldly  maintained 
with  him,  imaginary  victories  obtained  over  him,  of  reducing  him  to  silence,  and  of 
making  him  own  that  his  antagonist  had  the  better  of  him  in  argument,  my  voitimes 
would  swell  to  an  immoderate  size.  One  instance,  I  find,  has  circulated  both  m  conver- 
sation and  in  print ;  that  when  he  would  not  allow  the  Scotch  writers  to  have  merit,  the 
late  Dr.  Rose,  of  Chiswick,  asserted,  that  he  could  name  one  Scotch  writer,  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  would  allow  to  have  written  better  than  any  man  of  the  age ;  and  upon 
Johnson,  asking  who  it  was,  answered,  "  Lord^  Bute,  when  be  signed  t^e  warrant  for 
yuur  pension."  Upon  which,  Johnson,  struck  wdth  the  repartee,  aclcnowledg«Nl  that  this 
•was  true.  When  1  mentioned^  it  to  Johnson,  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  if  Rose  said  this,  I  nev«r 
heard  it." 

^  This  reflection  was  very  natural  in  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  who  was  not  oonactoas  of 
any  ill-will  to  mankind,  though  the  sharp  sayings  which  were  sometimes  produced  by  hb 
discrimination  and  vivacity,  which  he  p^haps  did  not  recollect,  were,  I  am  afraid,  too 
often  remembered  with  resentment. 
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Fas  with  him  said,  "If  you  were  tradable^  Sir,  I  should 
prescribe  for  you." 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  respectable  friend  had 
made  to  me,  upon  the  then  state  of  Government,  when  those 
who  had  been  long  in  opposition  had  attained  to  power,  as  it 
svas  supposed,  against  the  inclination  of  the  Sovereign.  **  You 
leed  not  be  uneasy  (said  this  gentleman)  about  the  King.  He 
aughs  at  them  all;  he  plays  them  one  against  another.*' 
Johnson.  "  Don't  think  so.  Sir.  The  King  is  as  much 
Dppressed  as  a  man  can  be.  If  he  plays  them  one  against 
mother,  he  wins  nothing.*' 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  General  Oglethorpe  in  the  morning,  and 
fvas  told  by  him  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw  company  on  Saturday 
evenings,  and  he  would  meet  me  at  Johnson's  that  night. 
^Vhen  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  not  doubting  that  it  would 
Dlease  him,  as  he  had  a  great  value  for  Oglethorpe,  the  fretful- 
less  of  his  disease  unexpectedly  shewed  itself;  his  anger 
suddenly  kindled,  and  he  said,  with  vehemence,  "  Did  not  you 
tell  him  not  to  come  ?  Am  I  to  be  hunted  in  this  manner  ?  " 
[  satisfied  him  that  I  could  not  divine  that  the  visit  would  not 
3e  convenient,  and  that  I  certainly  could  not  take  it  upon  me 
^f  my  own  accord  to  forbid  the  General. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room, 
It  tea  and  coffee  with  her  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  also 
both  ill ;  it  was  a  sad  scene,  and  he  was  not  in  a  very  good 
tiumour.  He  said  of  a  performance  that  had  lately  come  out, 
'*  Sir,  if  you  should  search  all  the  madhouses  in  England,  you 
svould   not  find  ten  men  who  would  write  so,  and  think  it 


sense." 


I  was  glad  when  General  Oglethorpe's  arrival  was  announced, 
a.nd  we  left  the  ladies.  Dr.  Johnson  attended  him  in  the 
parlour,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ever.  The  General  said,  he 
was  busy  reading  the  writers  of  the  middle  age.  Johnson  said 
they  were  very  curious.  Oglethorpe.  "  The  house  of  commons 
tias  usurped  the  power  of  the  nation's  money,  and  used  it 
:yrannically.  Government  is  now  carried  on  by  corrupt  influence, 
instead  of  the  inherent  right  in  the  King."  Johnson.  "Sir, 
the  want  of  inherent  right  in  the  King  occasions  all  this  dis- 
turbance. What  we  did  at  the  Revolution  was  necessary :  but 
t  broke  our  constitution."  ^  Oglethorpe.  **My  father  did 
lot  think  it  necessary." 

1  I  have,  in  my  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  fully  expressed  my  sentiments 
ipon  this  subject.    The  Revolution  was  necessary ^  but  not  a  subject  iac glory  \  because  it 
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On  Sunday,  March  23,  I  breakfasted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who 

seemed  much  relieved,  having  taken  opium  the  night  before. 
He  however  protested  against  it,  as  a  remedy  that  should  be 
given  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  only  in  extreme  necessity. 
I  mentioned  how  commonly  it  was  used  in  Turkey,  and  that 
therefore  it  could  not  be  so  pernicious  as  he  apprehended 
He  grew  warm,  and  said,  "  Turks  take  opium,  and  Christians 
take  opium ;  but  Russell,  in  his  accoimt  of  Aleppo,  tells  us, 
that  it  is  as  disgraceful  in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium,  as 
it  is  with  us  to  get  drunk.  Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  things  are 
exaggerated.  A  gentleman  was  lately  telling  in  a  company 
where  I  was  present,  that  in  France  as  soon  as  a  man  of  fashion 
marries,  he  takes  an  opera  girl  into  keeping;  and  this  he 
mentioned  as  a  general  custom.  'Pray,  Sir,  (said  I,)  how 
many  opera  girls  may  there  be  ? '  He  answered,  *  About  four- 
score.' *  Well  then.  Sir,  (said  I,)  you  see  there  can  be  no  more 
than  fourscore  men  of  fashion  who  can  do  this.' " 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea ;  and  she  and  I  talked  befoie 
him  upon  a  topick  which  he  had  once  borne  patiently  from  me 
when  we  were  by  ourselves, — his  not  complaining  of  the  world, 
because  he  was  not  called  to  some  great  o&ce,  nor  had  attained 
to  great  wealth.  He  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  I  confess  with 
some  justice,  and  commanded  us  to  have  done.  ''Nobody, 
(said  he)  has  a  right  to  talk  in  this  manner,  to  bring  before 
a  man  his  own  character,  and  the  events  of  his  life,  when  he 
does  not  choose  it  should  be  done.  I  never  have  sought  the 
world ;  the  world  was  not  to  seek  me.  It  is  rather  wonderful 
that  so  much  has  been  done  for  me.  All  the  complaints  which 
are  made  of  the  world  are  unjust  I  never  knew  a  man  of 
merit  neglected:  it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault  that  he 
failed  of  success.  A  man  may  hide  his  head  in  a  hole:  he 
may  go  into  the  country,  and  publish  a  book  now  and  then, 
which  nobody  reads,  and  then  complain  he  is  neglected. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  person  should  exert  himself  for 
a  man  who  has  written  a  good  book :  he  has  not  written  it  for 
any  individual.  I  may  as  well  make  a  present  to  the  postman 
who  brings  me  a  letter.  When  patronage  was  limited,  an 
authour  expected  to  find  a  Maecenas,  and  complained  if  he  did 
not  find  one.     Why  should  he  complain  ?    This  Maecenas  has 

for  a  long  time  blasted  the  generous  feelings  of  Loyalty,^  And  now,  when  by  till 
benignant  effect  of  time  the  present  Royal  Family  are  established  in  our  e^tcHons^  hov 
unwise  is  it  to  revive  by  celebrations  the  memory  of  a  shock,  which  it  would  sorely  hat« 
been  better  that  our  constitution  had  not  required. 
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hers  as  good  as  he,  or  others  who  have  got  the  start  of  him." 
oswELL.  "  But  surely,  Sir,  you  will  allow  that  there  are  men 
'  merit  at  the  bar,  who  never  get  practice."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
)u  are  sure  that  practice  is  got  from  an  opinion  that  the 
irson  employed  deserves  it  best ;  so  that  if  a  man  of  merit  at 
e  bar  does  not  get  practice,  it  is  from  errour,  not  from 
justice.  He  is  not  neglected.  A  horse  that  is  brought  to 
arket  may  not  be  bought,  though  he  is  a  very  good  horse : 
it  that  is  from  ignorance,  not  from  intention." 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  novelty,  ingenuity,  and 
scrimination,  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  found.  Yet  I  cannot 
ilp  thinking  that  men  of  merit,  who  have  no  success  in  life, 
ay  be  forgiven  for  lamenting^  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
mplain.  They  may  consider  it  as  hard  that  their  merit 
lould  not  have  its  suitable  distinction.  Though  there  is  no 
tentional  injustice  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  world, 
eir  merit  not  having  been  perceived,  they  may  yet  repine 
;ainst  fortune^  or  fate^  or  by  whatever  name  they  choose  to 
.11  the  supposed  mythological  power  of  Destiny.  It  has, 
)wever,  occurred  to  me,  as  a  consolatory  thought,  that  men 
■  merit  should  consider  thus : — How  much  harder  would  it  be, 
the  same  persons  had  both  all  the  merit  and  all  the  prosperity. 
'ould  not  this  be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the  poor  dunces  ? 
'ould  men  of  merit  exchange  their  intellectual  superiority, 
id  the  enjoyments  arising  from  it,  for  external  distinction  and 
e  pleasures  of  wealth  ?  If  they  would  not,  let  them  not  envy 
hers,  who  are  poor  where  they  are  rich,  a  compensation  which 

made  to  them.  Let  them  look  inwards  and  be  satisfied; 
collecting  with  conscious  pride  what  Virgil  finely  says  of  the 
orydus  Senex,  and  which  I  have,  in  another  place,  ^  with  truth 
id  sincerity  applied  to  Mr.  Burke : 

"  Regum  aquabat  opes  animis" 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment  of  wealth,  Johnson 
^served,  "  A  man  cannot  make  a  bad  use  of  his  money,  so  far 
regards  Society,  if  he  does  not  hoard  it;  for  if  he  either 
•ends  it  or  lends  it  out.  Society  has  the  benefit.  It  is  in 
ineral  better  to  spend  money  than  to  give  it  away;  for 
dustry  is  more  promoted  by  spending  money  than  by  giving 
away.  A  man  who  spends  his  money  is  sure  he  is  doing 
)od  with  it :  he  is  not  so  sure  when  he  gives  it  away.     A  man 

Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  against  the  Attempt  to  duninish  the  Number  of  the 
rds  of  Session,  1785. 
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wbo  spends  ten  thoasaxid  a  year  viH  do  moee  good  than  9 
who  spends  two  dMxisand  and  gives  avsn-  eight,* 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again.  He  was  sn 
fretful  from  his  illnes^  A  gentleman  asked  him  wheui 
had  been  abroad  to-day.  **  Don't  talk  so  childishly,  (sai< 
Yoa  may  as  well  ask  if  I  hailed  myself  to-day."  I  ment 
politicks,  JoHXSOX.  *^  Sir,  I'd  as  soon  hare  a  man  to 
my  bones  as  talk  to  me  of  public  af^uzs,  internal  <h^  exl 
I  have  lived  to  see  things  all  as  bad  as  they  can  be." 

Having  mentioned  his  friend,  the  second  Lord  Soodiw 
said,  ''Lord  Southwell  was  the  highest-bred  man  withe 
solence,  that  I  ever  was  in  company  with ;  the  most  ^ 
I  ever  saw.  Lord  Orrery  was  not  dignified ;  Lord  Ch< 
was,  but  he  was  insolent  Lord  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  isan 
coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and  informatic 
don't  say  he  is  a  man  I  would  set  at  the  head  of  a 
though  perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  next  Prime  Id. 
that  comes ;  but  he  is  a  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  CI 
I  don't  say  our  Club  ; — for  there's  no  such  Qub."  Bos 
"  But,  Sir,  was  he  not  once  a  fJEictious  man  ?  "  Johnso: 
yes,  Sir ;  as  factious  a  fellow  as  could  be  foimd ;  one  wl 
for  sinking  us  all  into  the  mob."  Boswell.  ''How  then,  S 
he  get  into  £avour  with  the  King  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Because 
suppose  he  promised  the  King  to  do  whatever  the  King  pie 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith's  blundering  speech  to  Lord  Shel 
which  has  been  so  often  mentioned,  and  which  he  rea] 
make  to  him,  was  only  a  blunder  in  emphasis: — 'I  ^ 
they  should  call  your  Lordship  Ma/agrida,  for  Malagri( 
a  very  good  man ; ' — meant,  I  wonder  they  should  use 
grida  as  a  term  of  reproach." 

Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  by 
of  one  of  his  friends,  a  proof  that  his  talents,  as  well 
obliging  service  to  authours,  were  ready  as  ever.  H 
revised  *^  The  Village,"  an  admirable  poem,  by  the  Re 
Mr.  Crabbe.  Its  sentiments  as  to  the  false  notions  of  ] 
ha[)[)inc8S  and  rustick  virtue,  were  quite  congenial  with  hi 
and  he  had  taken  the  trouble  not  only  to  suggest 
corrections  and  variations,  but  to  furnish  some  lines,  wl 
thought  he  could  give  the  writer's  meaning  better  than 
words  of  the  manuscript.^ 

1  I  Hhall  give  an  instance,  marking  the  original  by  Roman,  and  Johnson's  sa1 
in  Italick  characters: 

"In  fairer  scenes^  where  peaceful  pleasures  spring, 
Tityms,  the  ptidc  of  Mantuan  swains,  might  sing ; 
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On  Sunday,  March  30,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  evening, 
nd  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  whose 
eading,  and  knowledge  of  life,  and  good  spirits,  supply  him 
irith  a  never-failing  source  of  conversation.  He  mentioned 
.  respectable  gentleman,  who  became  extremely  penurious  near 
he  close  of  his  life.  Johnson  said  there  must  have  been 
.  degree  of  madness  about  him.  "Not  at  all,  Sir,  (said  Dr. 
Brocklesby,)  his  judgement  was  entire."  Unluckily,  however, 
le  mentioned  that  although  he  had  a  fortune  of  twenty-seven 
housand  pounds,  he  denied  himself  many  comforts,  from  an 
tpprehension  that  he  could  not  afford  them.  "  Nay,  Sir,  (cried 
ohnson,)  when  the  judgement  is  so  disturbed  that  a  man 
annot  count,  that  is  pretty  well." 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  without  the 
brmality  of  dates,  as  they  have  no  reference  to  any  particular 
ime  or  place. 

"  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  his  acquaintance  the 
)etter."  This,  however,  was  meant  with  a  just  restriction ;  for, 
le  on  another  occasion  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  a  man  may  be  so  much 
)f  every  thing,  that  he  is  nothing  of  any  thing." 

"  Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong ;  for  it  does 
lot  make  them  live  better,  but  only  makes  them  idler,  and 
dleness  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  human  nature." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  journal  for  a  man's  own 
ise ;  he  may  write  upon  a  card  a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
vritten,  after  he  has  had  experience  of  life.  At  first  there  is  a 
jreat  deal  to  be  written,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty ; 
DUt  when  once  a  man  has  settled  his  opinions,  there  is  seldom 
nuch  to  be  set  down." 

"There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Journal^  which  we  see 

But  charmed  by  him,  or  smitten  with  his  views, 
Shall  modern  poets  court  the  Mantiian  muse? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Fancy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  ?  " 

'  On  Mincio's  BankSy  in  Casat^s  bounteous  reign^ 
If  Titynts  found  the  golden  age  again. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  Prolong^ 
Mechanick  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  songf 
From  truth  and  nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way  ?  ' 

Here  we  find  Johnson's  poetical  and  critical  powers  imdiminished.  I  must,  however, 
)b.serve,  that  the  aids  he  gave  to  this  poem,  as  to  "The  Traveller"  and  "Deserted 
/  illage  "  of  Goldsmith,  were  so  small  as  by  no  means  to  impair  the  distinguished  merit  of 
he  authour. 

1  [In  his  Life  of  Swift,  he  thus  speaks  of  this  Toumal : 

"  In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politicks,  he  kept  a  journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks 
lis  interviews  with  ministers,  and  quarrels  with  his  servant,  and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs, 
r ohnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever  befcl  him  was  interesting. 
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Swift  kept  in  London,  for  it  contains  slight  topicks,  and  it  might 
soon  be  written." 

I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book  of  a  lady  whom  I 
mentioned.  Johnson.  "  Keeping  accounts,  Sir,  is  of  no  use 
when  a  man  is  spending  his  own  money,  and  has  nobody  to 
whom  he  is  to  account.  You  won't  eat  less  beef  to-day,  because 
you  have  written  down  what  it  cost  yesterday."  I  mentioned 
another  lady  who  thought  as  he  did,  so  that  her  husband  could 
not  get  her  to  keep  an  account  of  the  expence  of  the  family,  as 
she  thought  it  enough  that  she  never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed 
her.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should  keep  an  account, 
because  her  husband  wishes  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  its  use."  I 
maintained  that  keeping  an  account  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  satisfies  a  man  that  his  money  has  not  been  lost  or  stolen, 
which  he  might  sometimes  be  apt  to  imagine,  were  there  no 
written  state  of  his  expence;  and  besides,  a  calculation  of 
economy  so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income,  cannot  be  made 
without  a  view  of  the  different  articles  in  figures,  that  one 
may  see  how  to  retrench  in  some  particulars  less  necessary  than 
others.     This  he  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  narratives,  which 
abounded  in  curious  and  interesting  topicks,  were  unhappily 
found  to  be  very  fabulous;  I  mentioned  Lord  Mansfield's 
having  said  to  me,  "  Suppose  we  believe  one  half  of  what  he 
tells."  Johnson.  "Ay;  but  we  don't  know  which  half  to 
believe.  By  his  lying  we  lose  not  only  our  reverence  for  him, 
but  all  comfort  in  his  conversation."  Boswell.  "  May  we 
not  take  it  as  amusing  fiction?"  Johnson.  **Sir,  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  you  will  insensibly  believe  as  much  of  it  as  you 
incline  to  believe." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their  congeniality  in 
politicks,  he  never  was  acquainted  with  a  late  eminent  noble 
judge,  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  as  a  writer,  with 
great  respect  Johnson,  I  know  not  upon  what  degree  of 
investigation,  entertained  no  exalted  opinion  of  his  Lordship's 
intellectual  character.     Talking  of  him  to  me  one  day,  he  said, 

and  no  account  could  be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diiirnal  trifles  were  properly 
exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never  received  any  pleasure  from  the  Dean,  may  bereaaooably 
doubted  :  they  have,  however,  some  odd  attractions '.  the  reader  finding  frequent  mentiao 
of  names  which  he  has  been  used  to  consider  as  important,^  goes  on  in  hope  of  infbr 
mation  ;  and  as  there  b  nothing  to  fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed,  he  can  hardly 
complain." 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  reader  not  only  hopes  to  find,  but  does  find,  in  this  yvn 
entertaining  Journal,  much  curious  information,  respecting  persons  and  mingSy  wfain 
he  will  in  vam  seek  for  in  other  books  of  the  same  period.— -M.] 
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"  It  is  wonderful,  Sir,  with  how  little  real  superiority  of  mind 
men  can  make  an  eminent  figure  in  publick  life."  He  expressed 
bimself  to  the  same  purpose  concerning  another  law-lord,  who, 
it  seems,  once  took  a  fancy  to  associate  with  the  wits  of 
London;  but  with  so  little  success,  that  Foote  said,  "What 
:an  he  mean  by  coming  among  us  ?  He  is  not  only  dull  him- 
jelf,  but  the  cause  of  dullness  in  others/'  Trying  him  by  the 
:est  of  his  colloquial  powers,  Johnson  found  him  very  defective. 
He  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  This  man  now  has  been 
:en  years  about  town,  and  has  made  nothing  of  it ; "  meaning 
IS  a  companion.^  He  said  to  me, "  I  never  heard  any  thing 
Vom  him  in  company  that  was  ^.t  all  striking;  and  depend 
ipon  it.  Sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in  conversation, 
hat  you  discover  what  his  real  abilities  are  :  to  make  a  speech 
n  a  publick  assembly  is  a  knack.  Now  I  honour  Thurlow, 
5ir ;  Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to  yours." 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed,  lively  sayings,  I 
;aid,  "It  is  a  pity,  Sir,  you  don't  always  remember  your  own 
jood  things,  that  you  may  have  a  laugh  when  you  will." 
[OHNSON.  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  better  that  I  forget  them,  that  I  may 
)e  reminded  of  them,  and  have  a  laugh  on  their  being  brought 
o  my  recollection." 

When  I  recalled  to  him  his  having  said  as  we  sailed  up  Loch- 
omond,  "  That  if  he  wore  any  thing  fine,  it  should  be  very 
ine ; "  I  observed  that  all  his  thoughts  were  upon  a  great  scale. 
OHNSON.  "  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  every  man  will  have  as  fine 
L  thing  as  he  can  get ;  as  large  a  diamond  for  his  ring."  Bos- 
VELL.  "  Pardon  me,  Sir :  a  man  of  a  narrow  mind  will  not 
hink  of  it,  a  slight  trinket  will  satisfy  him : 

*  JVec  sufferre  queat  majoris pondera  gemma,*  *' 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  "  Essays,"  which  I  had 
vritten,^  which  I  hoped  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  read,  and 
)ick  out  the  good  ones.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  send  me  only 
he  good  ones ;  don't  make  me  pick  them." 

I  heard  him  once  say,  "  Though  the  proverb  ^Nullum  numen 
'best,  si  sit  prudentta^^  does  not  always  prove  true,  we  may  be 
ertain  of  the  converse  of  it.  Nullum  numen  adest,  si  sit  impru- 
^entia,^^ 

^  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  what  precision  and  elegance  of  oratory  his  Lordship  can 
isplay,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  his  unfavourable  appearance  in  a  social  circle,  which 
rew  such  animadversions  upon  him^  must  be  owing  to  a  cold  affectation  of  consequence, 
cm  being  reserved  and  stiff.  If  it  be  so,  and  he  might  be  an  agreeable  man  if  he 
'ould,  we  cannot  be  sorry  that  he  misses  his  aim. 
2  [Under  the  title  of  "  The  Hypochondriack."— M.]  • 
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Occ?,  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to  Badi,  and  asked  his 
cjrr.::^aiids,  he  said,  "  Tell  Dr.  Harringtoo  that  I  wish  he  would 
^u'rlish  another  Tolume  of  the  ^ Nugct  anHqiut\*^  it  is  a  vciy 
pr-ctv  book."  *  Mr.  Seward  seconded  this  wish,  and  recom- 
32ecced  to  Dr.  Harrington  to  dedicate  it  to  Jofanaon,  and  take 
for  his  motto,  what  Catullus  says  to  Cornelius  Nepos : 


*• — namqne  tu  solebas 

Meas  esse  aliquid  putaxe  NUGAS." 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  tbe 
following  circumstance  may  be  mentioned :  One  evening  li^en 
we  were  in  the  street  together,  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
sup  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's^  he  said,  "  111  go  with  you."  After  haying 
walked  part  of  the  way,  seeming  to  recollect  something,  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  said,  "  I  cannot  go, — but  I  do  not  law 
B^aucUrk  the  UssP 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait,  Mr.  Beauclerk  had  inscribed, 

Ingenmm  ingens  I 


Incolto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore. 

After  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  when  it  became  Mr.  Langton's  pro- 
perty, he  made  the  inscription  be  defaced.  Johnson  said 
complacently,  "It  was  kind  in  you  to  take  it  off;"  and 
then  after  a  short  pause,  added,  ''and  not  imkind  in  him  to 
put  it  on." 

He  said,  "How  few  of  his  friends'  houses  would  a  man 
choose  to  be  at,  when  he  is  sick  ! "  He  mentioned  one  or  twa 
I  recollect  only  Thrale's. 

He  observed,  "There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in  most  people 
to  suppose  an  old  man  decayed  in  his  intellects.  If  a  young  or 
middle-aged  man,  when  leaving  a  company,  does  not  recollect 
where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is  nothing ;  but  if  the  same  inattention 
is  discovered  in  an  old  man,  people  will  shrug  up  their 
shoulders,  and  say,  *  His  memory  is  going.' " 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of  the  sayings  which 
every  body  repeats,  but  nobody  knows  where  to  find,  such  as, 
Quos  Deus  vult  perderCy  prius  dementat\  he  told  me  that  he 
was  once  offered  ten  guineas  to  point  out  firom  whence  Senul 
insanivitnus  omnes  was  taken.     He  could  not  do  it ;  but  many 

1  It  has  since  appeared. 

2  f  A  n«;w  and  g;reatly  improved  edition  of  this  very  curious  a^lecdon  was  publisbed  bf 
^f  r.  Park  in  1804,  in  two  volumes,  octavo.  In  this  edition  the  letters  are  dironologicaOy 
arnin^'^,  and  the  account  of  the  Bishops,  which  was  formerly  printed  from  a  very  oarvapt 
C"[)y,  is  taken  from  Sir  John  Harrington's  original  manuscript,  which  h*  prasented  to 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  now  in  the  RoysU  Library  in  the  Museunu— M.] 
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years  afterwards  met  with  it  by  chance  in  fohannes  Baptista 
Mantuanus?- 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  an  eloquent 
argument  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  situation  of  Prince 
of  Wales  was  the  happiest  of  any  person's  in  the  kingdom,  even 
beyond  that  of  the  Sovereign.  I  recollect  only — the  enjojonent 
of  hope, — the  high  superiority  of  rank,  without  the  anxious 
cares  of  government, — and  a  great  degree  of  power,  both  from 
natural  influence  widely  used,  and  from  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  look  forward  to  the  chance  of  future  favour. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  communicated  to  me  the  following 
particulars : 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  published  as  translations  from 
Ossian,  had  so  little  merit,  that  he  said,  "Sir,  a  man  might 
write  such  stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  abandon  his  mind  to  it." 

He  said,  "  A  man  should  pass  a  part  of  his  time  with  the 
laughers^  by  which  means  any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular 
about  him  might  be  presented  to  his  view,  and  corrected." 

^  The  words  occur,  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me,)  in  the  First  Ek:logue  ofMantuanuSj 
De  honesto  Amore,  &c 

Id  commune  malum ;  semel  insanlvimus  omnes. 

With  the  following  elucidation  of  the  other  saying— ^iwv  Deus  (it  should  rather  be 
Qtum  Jttpiter)  vult  perdere,  pritts  detnentat^ — Mr.  Boswell  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Richard 
How,  of  Apsley,  in  Bedfordshire,  as  communicated  to  that  gentleman  by  his  friend  Mr. 
John  Pitts,  late  Rector  of  Great  Brickhill,  in  Buckinghamshire  : 

**  Perhaps  no  scrap  of  Latin  whatever  has  been  more  quoted  than  this.  It  occasionally 
falls  even  from  those  who  are  scrupulous  even  to  pedantry  in  their  Latinity,  and  will  not 
admit  a  word  into  their  compositions,  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  first  age.  The 
word  demento  is  of  no  authority,  either  as  a  verb  active  or  neuter. — After  a  long  search 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  bet,  some  gentlemen  of  Cambridge  found  it  among  the 
fragments  of  Euripides,  in  what  edition  I  do  not  recollect,  where  it  is  given  as  a  translation 
of  a  Greek  Iambic  : 

Oi/  0eo;  deAei  airoA.ecra(,  irpurr^  vuFo4>pevau 

"  The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  suicide  of  fashion.  Sir  D.  O.,  some 
years  ago,  lying  on  the  table  of  the  room  where  he  had  destroyed  himself.     The  suicide 
was  a  man  of  classical  acquirements  :  he  left  no  other  paper  behind  him." — 
Another  of  these  proverbial  sayings — 

Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim, 

I  some  years  ago,  in  a  Note  on  a  passage  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  traced  to  its 
source.  It  occurs  (with  a  slight  variation)  in  the  Alexandreis  of  Philip  Gualtier,  (a 
poet  of  the  thirteenth  century)  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1558.  -a Darius  is  the  person 
addressed : 

Qu6  tendis  inertem, 

Rex  peritvire,  fugam  ?^  nescis,  heu  !  perdite,  nescb 

Quem  fugias  :  hostes  incurris  dum  mgis  hostem 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim. 

The  authour  of  this  line  was  first  ascertained  by  Galleottus  Martins,  who  died  in  1476 ; 
as  is  observed  in  Menagiana,  vol.  iiL  p.  130,  edit.  1762. — For  an  account  of  Philip 
Gualtier,  see  Vossius  de  Poet.  Latin,  p.  254,  fol.  1697. 

A  line  not  less  frequently  quoted  than  any  of  the  preceding,  was  suggested  for  enquiry, 
several  years  ago,  in  a  Note  on  The  Rape  op  Lucrsce. 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris : — 

But  the  author  of  this  verse  has  not,  I  believe,  been  discovered.— M.] 
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I  cGserred,  he  nmst  have  been  a  bold  lan^ierwfao  voold  have 
ver.rjr*d  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson  of  any  of  his  partzcoIantiesL^ 

Havir^  observed  the  vain  oscentadoas  xmpoctazioe  of  many 
people  in  quodng  the  acrhorirj  of  Dakes  and  LocdSk  as  having 
been  in  their  company,  he  said,  he  went  to  the  odxer  extreme^ 
and  did  not  mention  his  authority  when  he  shoixLd  have  done 
it,  had  i:  not  been  that  of  a  Duke  or  a  Lcrd- 

Dr.  Goldsmith  once  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  wished  for 
some  additional  members  to  the  LtterajLY  Club,  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  variety:  for  isaid  he)  there  can  now  be  nothing 
new  among  us :  we  have  travelled  over  one  another's  minds. 
Johnson  seemed  a  little  anzry,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  have  not 
travelled  over  my  mind,  I  promise  you."  Sir  Joshua,  however, 
thouz'r.t  Goldsmith  right:  observing,  that  "  when  people  have 
lived  a  great  deal  together,  they  know  what  each  of  than  will 
say  on  every  subject.  A  new  understanding,  therefore,  is 
desirable ;  because  though  it  may  only  fiimish  the  same  sense 
upon  a  question  which  would  have  been  furnished  by  those 
with  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  this  sense  will  have 
a  different  colouring ;  and  colouring  is  of  much  effect  in  eveiy 
thing  else  as  well  as  in  painting." 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  made  it  a  constant  rule  to  tadk 
as  well  as  he  could,  both  as  to  sentiment  and  expression ;  by 
which  means,  what  had  been  originally  effort  beoune  fassSaai 
and  easy.  The  consequence  of  this.  Sir  Joshua  observed,  waS| 
that  his  common  conversation  in  all  companies  was  such  as  to 
secure  him  universal  attention,  as  something  above  the  usual 
colloq-iial  style  was  expected. 

Yet,  though  Johnson  had  this  habit  in  company,  wiien 
another  mode  was  necessary,  in  order  to  investigate  truth,  he 
could  descend  to  a  language  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
An  instance  of  this  was  witnessed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
when  they  were  present  at  an  examination  of  a  littie  blackguard 
boy,  by  Mr.  Saunders  Welch,  the  late  Westminster  Justice 
Welch,  who  imagined  that  he  was  exaldng  himself  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  eyes  by  using  big  words,  spoke  in  a  manner  that 
was  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  boy ;  Dr.  Johnson  perceiving 
it,  addressed  himself  to  the  boy,  and  changed  the  pompous 
phraseology  into  colloquial  language.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 


1  I  am  happy,  however,  to  mention  a  pleasing  instance  of  his  endnzing  widi  ^ 

gentleneM  to  hear  one  of  his  most  striking  particularities  pointed  oat  >— Mni  Hnoter,  a 
nieoe  of  his  friend  Christopher  Smart,  when  a  very  young  girl,  struck  by  lua  extaoniiiMnrj 
motions,  said  to  him,  "  Pray,  Dr.  Jonnson,  why  do  jrou  nuke  such  strange  gestoresff'*— 
"  From  bad  habit,  (he  replied.)  Do  you,  mjy  dear,  take  care  to  guard  "J""***  bad 
habits."    This  I  was  told  07  the  jrotmg  \aAY%  lm)ther  at  Margatd 
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who  was  much  amused  by  this  procedure,  which  seemed  a  kind 
of  reversing  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  two  men,  took 
notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  they  walked  away  by  themselves. 
Johnson  said,  that  it  was  continually  the  case ;  and  that  he 
was  always  obliged  to  translate  the  Justice's  swelling  diction, 
(smiling,)  so  as  that  his  meaning  might  be  understood  by  the 
vulgar,  from  whom  information  was  to  be  obtained. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  talked  above 
the  capacity  of  some  people  with  whom  they  had  been  in 
company  together.  "No  matter.  Sir,  (said  Johnson);  they 
consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  talked  to,  as  if  they  were 
wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  is  this.  Sir,  that  Baxter  made  it 
a  rule  in  every  sermon  that  he  preached,  to  say  something 
that  was  above  the  capacity  of  his  audience."^ 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he  seemed  to  be  driven 
to  an  extremity  by  his  adversary,  was  very  remarkable.  Of  his 
power  in  this  respect,  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Windham,  of 
Norfolk,  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  me  with  an  eminent 
instance.  However  unfavourable  to  Scotland,  he  uniformly 
gave  liberal  praise  to  George  Buchanan,  as  a  writer.  In  a 
conversation  concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two  countries, 
in  which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a  Scotchman,  imagining 
that  on  this  ground  he  should  have  an  undoubted  triumph 
over  him,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Dr.  Johnson,  what  would  you  have 
said  of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an  Englishman  ?  " — "  Why, 
Sir,  (said  Johnson,  after  a  little  pause,)  I  should  not  have  said 
of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an  Englishman^  what  I  will  now 
say  of  him  as  a  Scotchman^ — that  he  was  the  only  man  of  genius 
his  country  ever  produced."  ^ 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another  instance  of  the 
same  nature.  I  once  reminded  him  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow,  he  had  cut  him  short 
by  saying,  **  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  ever  seen  Brentford  ?  "  and  I 
took  the  liberty  to  add,  "  My  dear  Sir,  surely  that  was  shock- 
i?ig" — **Why,  then.  Sir,  (he  replied,)  you  have  never  seen 
Brentford." 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation  was  talk^  yet  he 

1  The  justness  of  this  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  following  story,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Lord  Eliot :  A  country  Parson,^  who  was  remarkable  for  quoting  scraps  of 
Latin  in  his  sermons,  having  died,  one  of  his  parishioners  was  asked  how  he  liked  his 
mccessor  ;  "  He  is  a  very  good  preacher,  (was  his  answer,)  but  no  latiner." 

2  [This  prompt  and  sarcastick  retort  may  not  imaptly  be  compared  Mrith  Sir  Henry 
Wotton's  celebrated  answer  to  a  Priest  in  Italy^  who  asked  him  "  Where  Mras  your 
•eligion  to  be  found,  before  Luther?" — "  My  religion  was  to  be  found  then,  where  yours 
s  not  to  be  found  now,  in  the  vrritten  word  of  God."  But  Johnson's  admirable  reply  has 
I  sharper  edge  and  perhaps  more  ingenuity  than  that  of  Wotton.— M.] 
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r^di^  a  d:srir>:i:oa ;  for  whes  be  cace  told  me  chat  he 
V-s  day  i>*:ore  a:  a  Erleads  hocse,  wi:h  -a  Tery  pretty  com- 
panj ;  "^  and  I  asked  him  if  there  was  good  ooaienation,  he 
ar.:>Tered,  '*  No,  Sir ;  we  had  tcui  enoiighr  bat  no  ^tmzwtfsaijRMi; 
iCtt^t  xa^  nothinz  discussedj^ 

Talk  in?  of  the  success  of  the  Scocch  in  Leaden,  he  imputed 
it  ;r.  a  'xr.  siderable  Cts^&t  to  ±eir  spirit  of  nationality.  "  Yoo 
know,  Sir,  '  said  he, ;  :ha:  no  Scotchman  piiblishes  a  hodk^  or 
ha.3  a  piaj  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  there  are  fire  hnndied 
people  ready  to  applaud  him/' 

He  gave  much  rmi^e  to  Lis  friend.  Dr.  Bumey's  ekynt  and 
entertair.ing  travels,  and  told  Mr.  Se^^ard  that  he  had  them  in 
his  eye,  when  writing  his  "Journey  to  the  Westen&  Islands  of 

Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  much  was  he  affected  by 
patheticic  poetry,  that,  when  he  was  reading  Dr.  Beatde's 
"  Hermit,"  in  my  presence,  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.^ 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real  facts  with  ficdoa 
On  this  account  he  censured  a  book  entided  ''Love  and 
Mao'ness."  | 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him,  he  was  bom  in  Moorfields,  and  had 
received  part  of  his  early  instruction  in  Grub-street  ''  Sir,  (said 
Johnson,  smiling,)  you  have  been  regularly  educated."  Having 
asked  who  was  his  instructor,  and  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered, 
''My  uncle,  Sir,  who  was  a  taylor;"  Johnson,  recollecting  himseli^ 
said,  ''Sir,  I  knew  him  ;  we  called  him  the  metaphysical  tayior. 
He  was  of  a  club  in  Old-street,  with  me  and  George  Psalmanazar, 
and  some  others :  but  pray,  Sir,  was  he  a  good  taylor?"  Mr. 
Hoole  having  answered  that  he  believed  he  was  too  mathe- 
tnatical,  and  used  to  draw  squares  and  triangles  on  his  shop- 
Ix^ard,  so  that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a  coat ; — "  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  (said  Johnson,)  for  I  would  have  every  man  to  be 
master  of  his  own  business." 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hoole,  as  brother 
autliours,  he  often  said,  "  Let  you  and  I,  Sir,  go  together,  and 
<\'it  a  b(j(;f-stcak  in  Grub-street." 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  Architect,^  whose  works 
shew  a  sublimity  of  genius,  and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  who 
ktiow  him,  for  his  social,  hospitable,  and  generous  qualities, 

>  I'Dir  iKirticuIar  paMtaKo  which  excited  this  strone  emotion,  was,  as  I  have  heatd 
fiiMii  my  father,  thn  itiini  Nlanxa,  "  'Tis  night,"  ftc—f.  lioswELX.] 

'J  'I'hr  lldiioiiriihin  Horace  W»l{>ole.  now  Earl  of  Orford,  thus  bears  testamony  to  thli 
Ifriitlctiiiin'N  iiinii  M  R  writer  :  Mr.  Chambers's  "Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture  is  the 
iiiiMt  NriiNiiiln  litmk,  and  the  most  exempt  from  prejudices,  that  ever  was  written  oo  that 
•«  ii'iK  •'.     I'lrlauo  lu  "  Antedates  <*/ Painting  in  England,^* 
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submitted  the  manuscript  of  his  "Chinese  Architecture,"  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  perusal.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  it, 
and  said,  "  It  wants  no  addition  nor  correction,  but  a  few  lines 
of  introduction  ;*'  which  he  furnished,  and  Sir  William  adopted.^ 

He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  "The  age  is  running  mad 
after  innovation;  and  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  to 
be  done  in  a  new  way;  men  are  to  be  hanged  in  a  new 
way ;  Tyburn  itself  is  not  safe  from  the  fury  of  innovation." 
It  having  been  argued  that  this  was  an  improvement. — 
"No,  Sir,  (said  he,  eagerly,)  it  is  nof  an  improvement; 
they  object,  that  the  old  method  drew  together  a  number  of 
spectators.  Sir,  executions  are  intended  to  draw  spectators. 
If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  they  don't  answer  their  purpose. 
The  old  method  was  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  the  pub- 
lick  was  gratified  by  a  procession ;  the  criminal  was  supported 
by  it.  Why  is  all  this  to  be  swept  away  ?  "  I  perfectly  agree 
with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  head,  and  am  persuaded  that 
executions  now,  the  solemn  procession  being  discontinued, 
have  not  nearly  the  effect  which  they  formerly  had.  Magistrates 
both  in  London,  and  elsewhere,  have,  I  am  afraid,  in  this,  had 
too  much  regard  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Johnson  said  to  a 
friend, — "  Hurd,  Sir,  is  one  of  a  set  of  men  who  account  for 
every  thing  systematically ;  for  instance,  it  has  been  a  fashion 
to  wear  scarlet  breeches;  these  men  would  tell  you,  that 
according  to  causes  and  effects,  no  other  wear  could  at  that 
time  have  been  chosen."  He,  however,  said  of  him  at  another 
time  to  the  same  gentleman,  "Hurd,  Sir,  is  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  is  a  valuable  acquisition." 

That  learned  and  ingenious  Prelate  it  is  well  known 
published  at  one  period  of  his  life  "  Moral  and  Political 
Dialogues,"  with  a  woefully  whiggish  cast.  Afterwards,  his 
Lordship  having  thought  better,  came  to  see  his  errour,  and 
republished  the  work  with  a  more  constitutional  spirit.  John- 
son, however,  was  unwilling  to  allow  him  full  credit  for  his 
political  conversion.     I  remember  when  his  Lordship  declined 

1  The  introductory  lines  axe  these  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  praising  too  little  or  too 
nuch.  The  boundless  panegyricks  which  have  been  lavished  upon  the  Chinese  learning, 
Dolicy,  and  arts,  shew  with  what  power  novelty  attracts  regard,  and  how  naturally 
esteem  swells  into  admiration. 

*'  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  be  numbered  among  the  exaggerators  of  Chinese  excel- 
ence.  I  consider  them  as  great,  or  wise,  only  in  comparison  with  the  nations  that 
surround  them ;  and  have  no  intention  to  place  them  in  competition  either  with  the 
mtients  or  with  the  moderns  of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  yet  they  must  be  allowed  to 
:laim  our  notice  as  a  distinct  and  very  sin^lar  race  of  men  :  as  the  inhabitants  of  a 
egion  divided  by  its  situation  from  all  civilized  countries,  who  have  formed  their  own 
Banners,  and  invented  their  own  arts,  without  the  assistance  of  example. 
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the  honour  of  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson  said, 
"  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go  to  Lambeth  ;  for,  after  all,  I  fear  he 
is  a  Whig  in  his  heart." 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  clearness  in  expression; 
was  very  remarkable.     He  disapproved  of  a  parenthesis ;  and! 
I  believe  in  all  his  voluminous  writings,  not  half  a  dozen  off 
them  will  be  found.   He  never  used  the  phrases  the  former  and 
the    latter^    having    observed,    that    they    often    occasioned 
obscurity;  he  therefore  contrived  to  construct  his  sentences 
so  as  not  to  have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  even  rather 
repeat  the  same  words,  in  order  to  avoid  them.     Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  mistake  surnames,  when  we  hear  them 
carelessly  uttered  for  the  first  time.     To  prevent  this,  he  used 
not  only  to  pronounce  them  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  to  take 
the  trouble  of  spelling  them ;  a  practice  which  I  have  often 
followed,  and  which  I  wish  were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his  blood,  that  not  only 
did  he  pare  his  nails  to  the  quick,  but  scraped  the  joints 
of  his  fingers  with  a  pen-knife,  till  they  seemed  quite  red  and 
raw. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  human  nature  was  | 
remarkably  exemplified  in  Johnson.  His  liberality  in  giving  | 
his  money  to  persons  in  distress  was  extraordinary.  Yet  there 
lurked  about  him  a  propensity  to  paltry  saving.  One  day  1 1 
owned  to  him,  that  "  I  was  occasionally  troubled  with  a  fit  of ! 
narrowness.^*  "Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  so  am  I.  But  I  do  not 
tell  //."  He  has  now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me; 
and  when  I  asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  be  rather  out  of 
humour.  A  droll  little  circumstance  once  occurred  :  As  if  he 
meant  to  reprimand  my  minute  exactness  as  a  creditor,  he 
thus  addressed  me ; — "  Boswell,  lend  me  sixpence — not  to  be 
repaid^* 

This  great  man's  attention  to  small  things  was  very  remark- 
able. As  an  instance  of  it,  he  one  day  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  when 
you  get  silver  in  change  for  a  guinea,  look  careftiUy  at  it ;  you 
may  find  some  curious  piece  of  coin." 

Though  a  stern  true-born  Englishman^  and  fully  prejudiced 
against  all  other  nations,  he  had  discernment  enough  to  see, 
and  candour  enough  to  censure,  the  cold  reserve  too  common 
among  Englishmen  towards  strangers :  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  two 
men  of  any  other  nation  who  are  shewn  into  a  room  together, 
at  a  house  where  they  are  both  visitors,  will  immediately  find 
some  conversation.     But  two   Englishmen  will  probably  go 
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.ch  to  a  different  window,  and  remain  in  obstinate  silence. 
r,  we  as  yet  do  not  enough  understand  the  common  rights  of 
imanity." 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  a  good  deal  with 
e  Earl  of  Shelburne,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  as  he 
)ubtless  could  not  but  have  a  due  value  for  that  nobleman's 
itivity  of  mind,  and  uncommon  acquisitions  of  important 
lowledge,  however  much  he  might  disapprove  of  other  parts 

his  Lordship's  character,  which  were  widely  different  from 
s  own. 

Maurice  Morgann,  Esq.  authour  of  the  very  ingenious 
Essay  on  the  character  of  Falstaff,"^  being  a  particular 
iend  of  his  Lordship,  had  once  an  opportunity  of  entertaining 
)hnson  for  a  day  or  two  at  Wycombe,  when  its  Lord  was 
)sent,  and  by  him  I  have  been  favoured  with  two  anecdotes. 
One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's  candour.  Mr. 
organn  and  he  had  a  dispute  pretty  late  at  night,  in  which 
)hnson  would  not  give  up,  though  he  had  the  wrong  side ; 
id  in  short,  both  kept  the  field.  Next  morning,  when  they 
et  in  the  breakfasting-room.  Dr.  Johnson  accosted  Mr. 
organn  thus  :  "  Sir,  I  have  been  thinking  on  our  dispute  last 
ght ; —  You  were  in  the  right. ^^ 

The  other  was  as  follows :  Johnson,  for  sport  perhaps,  or 
)m  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  eagerly  maintained  that 
errick  had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Morgann  argued  with  him 
rectly,  in  vain.  At  length  he  had  recourse  to  this  device. 
Pray,  Sir,  (said  he,)  whether  do  you  reckon  Derrick  or 
nart  the  best  poet  ?  "  Johnson  at  once  felt  himself  roused  ; 
id  answered,  "  Sir,  there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency 
:tween  a  louse  and  a  flea." 
Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  tpo  frequently  of  myself 

company,  he  said  to  me,  "  Boswell,  you  often  vaunt  so 
uch  as  to  provoke  ridicule.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  man 
10  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  with  his  back  to  the 
e,  and  thus  accosted  the  person  next  him,  *  Do  you  know, 
r,  who  I  am  ? '  *  No,  Sir,  (said  the  other,)  I  have  not  that 
[vantage.'  *  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  am  the  great  Twalmley,  who 
vented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron.' "  ^  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
1  my  repeating  the  story  to  him,  defended  Twalmley,  by 

•  Johnson  being  asked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay,  answered.  "  Why,  Sir,  we  shall  have 
;  man  come  forth  again  ;  and  as  he  has  proved  Falstaff  to  be  no  coward,  he  may  prove 
^o  to  be  a  very  good  character." 

«  What  the  great  Twalmley  was  so  proud  of  having  invented,  was  neither  more  or 
s  than  a  kind  of  box-iron  for  smoothing  linen. 

VOL.  IL  P 
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obsemng  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  grea^ 
Virgil  in  his  group  of  worthies  in  the  Elysian  fields — 

Hie  manus  oh  patriam  pugnando  vulrura  passi ;  &c. 

mentions 

Ifwentas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  arics. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morning  when  we 
left  alone  in  his  study,  "  Boswell,  I  think  I  am  easier  wit 
than  with  almost  any  body." 

He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume  any  credit  f( 
political  principles,  though  similar  to  his  own  \  saying  of 
"  Sir,  he  was  a  Tory  by  chance.'* 

His  acute  observation  of  human  life  made  him  re: 
"  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which  a  man  exasperates 
people  more,  than  by  displa3dng  a  superior  ability  of  brill 
in  conversation.  They  seem  pleased  at  the  time ;  but 
envy  makes  them  curse  him  at  their  hearts." 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Dr.  Johnson  could  amuse  himself  with  so  slight  and  plaj 
species  of  composition  as  a  Charade.  I  have  recoverec 
which  he  made  on  Dr.  Barnard,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Killa 
who  has  been  pleased  for  many  years  to  treat  me  with  so  : 
intimacy  and  social  ease,  that  I  may  presume  to  call  hio 
only  my  Right  Reverend,  but  my  very  dear.  Friend.  I  1 
fore  with  peculiar  pleasure  give  to  the  world  a  just  and  el 
compliment  thus  paid  to  his  Lordship  by  Johnson. 

Charade. 

"  Myfirst^  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or  your  room, 
My  second^  expresses  a  S)nian  perfume. 
My  whole^  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is  shar'd 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of  Nard.** 

Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.  if  he 
read  the  Spanish  translation  of  Sallust,  said  to  be  written 
Prince  of  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  his  tutor,  w] 
professedly  the  authour  of  a  treatise  annexed,  on  the  Phoei 
language. 

Mr.   Cambridge  commended  the  work,  particularly  i 
thought  the  Translator  understood  his  authour  better  t 
commonly  the  case  with  Translators ;  but  said,  he  was  < 
pointed  in  the  purpose  for  which  he  borrowed  the  boo! 

1  [Afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  Limenclc — M.] 
S  Bar.  8  Nard.  *  Barnard. 
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see  whether  a  Spaniard  could  be  better  furnished  with  in- 
scriptions from  monuments,  coins,  or  other  antiquities,  which 
le  might  more  probably  find  on  a  coast,  so  immediately 
Dpposite  to  Cartilage,  than  the  Antiquaries  of  any  other 
:ountries.  Johnson.  **I  am  very  sorry  you  were  not  gratified 
n  your  expectations."  Cambridge.  "The  language  would 
lave  been  of  little  use,  as  there  is  no  history  existing  in  that 
:ongue  to  balance  the  partial  accounts  which  the  Roman 
vriters  have  left  us."  Johnson.  "No,  Sir.  They  have  not 
Deen  partial^  they  have  told  their  own  story,  without  shame  or 
egard  to  equitable  treatment  of  their  injured  enemy ;  they 
lad  no  compunction,  no  feeling  for  a  Carthaginian.  Why, 
Mr,  they  would  never  have  borne  Virgil's  description  of 
^neas's  treatment  of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Carthaginian." 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other  communications 
Tom  Mr.  Cambridge,  whom,  if  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks 
)f  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  distant  from  London,  a  numerous 
md  excellent  library,  which  he  accurately  knows  and  reads,  a 
:hoice  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  understands  and 
elishes,  an  easy  fortune,  an  amiable  family,  an  extensive 
:ircle  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  distinguished  by  rank, 
ashion,  and  genius,  a  literary  fame,  various,  elegant  and  still 
ncreasing,  colloquial  talents  rarely  to  be  found,  and  with  all 
;hese  means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  well  advanced  in 
^ears,  health  and  vigour  of  body,  serenity  and  animation  of 
nind,  do  not  entitle  to  be  BLddressed/or/unafe  senex  \  I  know 
lot  to  whom,  in  any  age,  that  expression  could  with  propriety 
lave  been  used.     Long  may  he  live  to  hear  and  to  feel  it  I  ^ 

Johnson's  love  of  little  children,  which  he  discovered  upon 
ill  occasions,  calling  them  "  pretty  dears,"  and  giving  them 
jweetmeats,  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  real  humanity  and 
gentleness  of  his  disposition. 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and  serious  con- 
cern, not  only  for  their  comfort  in  this  world,  but  their 
lappiness  in  the  next,  was  another  unquestionable  evidence  of 
?vhat  all,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  knew  to  be 
:rue. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  under  this  head,  to  omit  the  fondness 
vhich  he  shewed  for  animals  which  he  had  taken  under  his 
Drotection.     I  never  shall  forget  the  indulgence  with  which 

1  [Mr.  Cambridge  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  here  enumerated  for  many  years  after  this 
jassage  was  written.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  Twickenham,  Sept.  17,  z8o3,  in  his 
tighty-sijcth  year. — M.] 
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:""  il  luuh  ill  l.diiu  and  Kni'hsh  :  t 
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.ncients,  excite  to  virtue;  and  I  wish  that  they  who  really 
i.ave  blood,  would  be  more  careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its 
ourse.  Some  have  affected  to  laugh  at  the  history  of  the 
LOuse  of  Yvery:^  it  would  be  well  if  many  others  would 
ransmit  their  pedigrees  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy 
nd  generous  zeal,  with  which  the  Noble  Lord  who  compiled 
hat  work  has  honoured  and  perpetuated  his  ancestry. 

On  Thursday,  April  10,  I  introduced  to  him,  at  his  house  in 
Bolt-court,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  William  Stuart,^  son 
►f  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  a  gentleman  truly  worthy  of  being  known 
o  Johnson;  being,  with  all  the  advantages  of  high  birth, 
saming,  travel,  and  elegant  maimers,  an  exemplary  parish- 
)riest  in  every  respect. 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sides,  the  tour  which 
ohnson  and  I  had  made  to  the  Hebrides  was  mentioned. — 
I OHNSON.  "  I  got  an  acquisition  of  more  ideas  by  it  than  by 
iny  thing  that  I  remember.  I  saw  quite  a  different  system  of 
ife."  BoswELL.  "  You  would  not  like  to  make  the  same 
journey  again?"  Johnson.  "Why  no.  Sir;  not  the  same: 
t  is  a  tale  told.  Gravina,  an  Italian  critick,  observes,  that 
;very  man  desires  to  see  that  of  which  he  has  read ;  but  no 
nan  desires  to  read  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen :  so  much 
loes  description  fall  short  of  reality.  Description  only  excites 
:uriosity :  seeing  satisfies  it.  Other  people  may  go  and  see 
he  Hebrides."  Boswell.  "  I  should  wish  to  go  and  see 
ome  country  totally  different  from  what  I  have  been  used  to ; 
uch  as  Turkey,  where  religion  and  every  thing  else  are 
lifferent."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  there  are  two  objects  of 
uriosity, — the  Christian  world,  and  the  Mahometan  world. 
^11   the   rest   may  be  considered  as  barbarous."    Boswell. 

Pray,  Sir,  is  the  *  Turkish  Spy '  a  genuine  book  ?  "    Johnson. 

No,  Sir.  Mrs.  Manley,  in  her  Life,  says,  that  her  father 
rrote  the  first  two  volumes  :  and  in  another  book,  *  Dunton's 
vife  and  Errours,*  we  find  that  the  rest  was  written  by  one 
>auUj  at  two  guineas  a  sheet,  imder  the  direction  of  Dr. 
lidgeley."^ 

1  [Written  by  John,  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  printed  (but  not  published)  in  X764. — M.] 

2  [At  that  time  Vicar  of  Luton  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  lived  for  some  years^  and 
illv  merited  the  character  given  of  him  in  the  text ;  now  [i8o6]  Lord  Archbishop 
■  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  Ireland. — M.] 

8  [•  The  Turkish  Spy.'  was  pretended  to  have  been  written  originally  in  Arabick ; 
om  Arabick  translated  into  Italian,  and  thence  into  English.  The  real  authour  of  the 
ork,  which  was  in  fact  originally  written  in  Italian,  was  I.  P.  Marana,  a  Genoese,  who 
ed  at  Paris  in  1693. 

John  Dunton  in  his  Life  says,  that  "Mr.  IVilliam  Bradshaiw  received  from  Dr. 
[idgeley  forty  shillings  a  sheet  for  writing  part  of  the  '  Turkish  Spy  ;  *  but  I  do  not  find 
lat  ne  any  where  mentions  Sault  as  engaged  in  that  work." — M.] 
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BoswELL.  "This  has  been  a  very  factious  reign,  o^ 
the  too  great  indulgence  of  Government."  Johnson.  " 
so,  Sir.  What  at  first  was  lenity,  grew  timidity.  Yet 
teasoxung  i  posferiorif  and  may  not  be  just  Supposic 
had  at  first  been  pimished,  I  believe  faction  would  ha' 
crushed ;  but  it  might  have  been  said,  that  it  was  a  san 
reign.  A  man  cannot  tell  d  priori  what  will  be  t 
government  to  do.  This  reign  has  been  very  unfoi 
We  have  had  an  unsuccessful  war ;  but  that  does  noi 
that  we  have  been  ill  governed.  One  side  or  othe 
prevail  in  war,  as  one  or  other  must  win  at  play.  W 
beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  governed ;  nor  were  the 
better  governed,  when  Louis  beat  us." 

On  Saturday,  April  1 2,  I  visited  him,  in  company  w 
Windham,  of  Norfolk,  whom,  though  a  Whig,  he  highly 
One  of  the  best  things  he  ever  said  was  to  this  gent 
who,  before  he  set  out  for  Ireland  as  Secretary  tc 
Northington,  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  expressed  to  th< 
some  modest  and  virtuous  doubts,  whether  he  coulc 
himself  to  practise  those  arts  which  it  is  supposed  a  pe 
that  situation  has  occasion  to  employ.  "  Don't  be  afra 
(said  Johnson,  with  a  pleasant  smile,)  you  will  soon  1 
very  pretty  rascal." 

He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  wonderful  ext( 
variety  of  London,  and  observed,  that  men  of  curious  < 
might  see  in  it  such  modes  of  life  as  very  few  coul 
imagine.     He  in  particular  recommended  to  us  to 
Wappingy  which  we  resolved  to  do.^ 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him,  was  very 
distressed  that  a  large  picture  which  he  had  painted  was 
to  be  received  into  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Ac 
Mrs.  Thrale  knew  Johnson's  character  so  superficiallj 
represent  him  as  unwilling  to  do  small  acts  of  benev< 
and  mentions,  in  particular,  that  he  would  hardly  ta 
trouble  to  write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.  Thi 
however,  is,  that  he  was  remarkable,  in  an  extrao 
degree,  for  what  she  denies  to  him ;  and,  above  all,  f 
very  sort  of  kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  to  wh( 
solicitations  might  be  of  service.  He  now  gave  Mr.  Lc 
following,  of  which  I  was  diligent  enough,  with  his  pern 

^  We  accordingly  carried  our^  scheme  into  execution,  in  October,  x 
whether  from  that  uniformity  which  has  in  modem  times,  in  a  great  de^« 
through  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  or  from  our  want  of  sufficient  exertioc 
disappointed. 
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)  take  copies  at  the  next  coffee-house,  while  Mr.  Windham 
as  so  good  as  to  stay  by  me. 

"To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  SIR, 

"  Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off  from  all  credit 
id  all  hope,  by  the  rejection  of  his  picture  from  the  Exhibition, 
rpon  this  work  he  has  exhausted  all  his  powers,  and  suspended 
i  his  expectations :  and,  certainly,  to  be  refused  an  oppor- 
mity  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  publick,  is  in  itself  a  very 
reat  hardship.  It  is  to  be  condemned  without  a  trial. 
"  If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of  this  incapacitating 
lict,  you  would  deliver  an  unhappy  man  from  great  affliction, 
he  Council  has  sometimes  reversed  its  own  determination; 
id  I  hope,  that  by  your  interposition  this  luckless  picture 
lay  be  got  admitted. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

April  12,  1783." 

"To  Mr.  Barry. 

**sir, 

"Mr.  Lowe's  exclusion  from  the  exhibition  gives  him 
lore  trouble  than  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Council 
Duld  imagine  or  intend.  He  considers  disgrace  and  ruin  as 
le  inevitable  consequence  of  your  determination. 
"He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been  received  after 
;jection  ;  and  if  there  be  any  such  precedent,  I  earnestly 
itreat  that  you  will  use  your  interest  in  his  favour.  Of  his 
ork  I  can  say  nothing ;  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of  painting ; 
id  this  picture  I  never  saw :  but  I  conceive  it  extremely  hard 
>  shut  out  any  man  from  the  possibility  of  success;  and 
lerefore  I  repeat  my  request  that  you  will  propose  the  re- 
)nsideration  of  Mr.  Lowe's  case ;  and  if  there  be  any  among 
le  Council  with  whom  my  name  can  have  any  weight,  be 
eased  to  communicate  to  them  the  desire  of.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

April  12,  1783." 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and  Mr. 
owe's  performance  was  admitted  at  Somerset  Place.  The 
ibject,  as  I  recollect,  was  the  Deluge,  at  that  point  of  time 
hen  the  water  was  verging  to  the  top  of  the  last  uncovered 
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mountaiiL     Near  to  the  spot  was  seen  die  last  of  die 
diluvxan  race,  ezdosiTe  of  those  who  were  saTed  in  die  : 
Noah.     This  was  one  of  those  gians,  then  the  inhal      nt 
the  earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and  with  one  of 
hands  held  alc^t  his  infant  child.     Upon  the  small  remaii 
dry  spot  appeared  a  famished  lion,  reaidy  to  spring  at  the  c 
and  devour  it     Mr.  Lowe  told  me  that  Johnson  said  to  1 
**  Sir,  your  picture  is  noble  and  probable." — **  A  complin 
indeed,  (said  Mr.  Lowe,)  from  a  man  who  cannot  lie, 
cannot  be  mistaken." 

About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lacy  Porter,  mendo: 
his  bad  health,  and  that  he  intended  a  visit  to  Lichfield. 
is,  (says  he,)  with  no  great  expectation  of  amendment  th 
make  every  year  a  journey  into  the  cotmtry :  but  it  is  plea 
to  visit  those  whose  kindness  has  been  often  experienced.'' 

On  April  i8,  (being  Good-Friday,)  I  found  him  at  break 
in  his  usual  maimer  upon  that  day,  drinking  tea  without  e 
and  eating  a  cross  bun  to  prevent  faintness;  we  went  tc 
Clement's  church,  as  formerly.  \Vhen  we  came  home  f 
church,  he  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  stone-seats  at 
garden-door,  and  I  took  the  other,  and  thus  in  the  open 
and  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  he  talked  away  very  < 
Johnson.  "  Were  I  a  coimtry  gentleman,  I  should  not  be 
hospitable,  I  should  not  have  crowds  in  my  house."  Bosw 
"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  tells  me,  that  he  remembers  havir 
thousand  people  in  a  year  to  dine  at  his  house ;  that  is,  rec 
ing  each  person  as  one,  each  time  that  he  dined  th< 
Johnson.  "  That,  Sir,  is  about  three  a  day."  Boswell.  "  1 
your  statement  lessens  the  idea."  Johnson.  "  That,  Sir,  is 
good  of  counting.  It  brings  every  thing  to  a  certainty,  w 
before  floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely."  Boswell.  " 
Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est :  one  is  sorry  to  have 
diminished."  Johnson.  "Sir,  you  should  not  allow  you 
to  be  delighted  with  errour."  Boswell.  "  Three  a  day  s 
but  few."  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  he  who  entertains  thr< 
day,  does  very  liberally.  And  if  there  is  a  large  family, 
poor  entertain  those  three,  for  they  eat  what  the  poor  w 
get :  there  must  be  superfluous  meat ;  it  must  be  given  tb 
poor,  or  thrown  out."  Boswell.  "  I  observe  in  London, 
the  poor  go  about  and  gather  bones,  which  I  understand 
manufactured."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  they  boil  them, 
extract  a  grease  from  them  for  greasing  wheels  and  c 
purposes.     Of  the  best  pieces  they  make  a  mock  ivory,  w 
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used  for  hafts  to  knives,  and  various  other  things ;  the  coarser 
eces  they  bum,  and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes."  Boswell. 
For  what  purpose,  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  for  making 
furnace  for  the  chemists  for  melting  iron.  A  paste  made  of 
imt  bones  will  stand  a  stronger  heat  than  any  thing  else, 
onsider,  Sir ;  if  you  are  to  melt  iron,  you  cannot  line  your  pot 
ith  brass,  because  it  is  softer  than  iron,  and  would  melt  sooner ; 
Dr  with  iron,  for  though  malleable  iron  is  harder  than  cast  iron, 
5t  it  would  not  do ;  but  a  paste  of  burnt-bones  will  not  melt." 
oswELL.  "  Do  you  know.  Sir,  I  have  discovered  a  manu- 
cture  to  a  great  extent,  of  what  you  only  piddle  at, — scraping 
id  drying  the  peel  of  oranges.^  At  a  place  in  Newgate-street, 
lere  is  a  prodigious  quantity  prepared,  which  they  sell  to  the 
Lstillers."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  believe  they  make  a  higher  thing 
Lit  of  them  than  a  spirit ;  they  make  what  is  called  orange- 
utter,  the  oil  of  the  orange  inspissated,  which  they  mix  perhaps 
ith  common  pomatum,  and  make  it  fragrant.  The  oil  does 
ot  fly  off  in  the  drying." 

Boswell.  "  I  wish  to  have  a  good  walled  garden."  Johnson. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  worth  the  expence  to  you.  We 
Dmpute,  in  England,  a  park-wall  at  a  thousand  pounds  a  mile ; 
ow  a  garden-wall  must  cost  at  least  as  much.  You  intend 
our  trees  should  grow  higher  than  a  deer  will  leap.  Now  let 
s  see ; — for  a  hundred  pounds  you  could  only  have  forty-four 
^uare  yards,  which  is  very  little ;  for  two  hundred  pounds,  you 
lay  have  eighty-four  square  yards,  which  is  very  well.  But 
^hen  will  you  get  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  walls,  in 
uit,  in  your  climate  ?  No,  Sir,  such  contention  with  Nature 
;  not  worth  while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have  plenty 
f  such  fruit  as  ripen  well  in  your  country.  My  friend.  Dr. 
ladden,  of  Ireland,  said,  that,  *  in  an  orchard  there  should  be 
nough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay  up,  enough  to  be  stolen,  and 
nough  to  rot  upon  the  ground.*  Cherries  are  an  early  fruit, 
ou  may  have  them ;  and  you  may  have  the  early  apples  and 
•ears."  Boswell.  "  We  cannot  have  nonpareils."  Johnson. 
Sir,  you  can  no  more  have  nonpareils,  than  you  can  have 
rapes."  Boswell.  "  We  have  them,  Sir ;  but  they  are  very 
lad."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  never  try  to  have  a  thing,  merely 
0  shew  that  you  cannot  have  it.  From  ground  that  would  let 
or  forty  shillings  you  may  have  a  large  orchard ;  and  you  see 

1  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  an  anonymous  Annotator  on  my  Work,  that  the  reason  why 
)r.  Johnson  collected  the  peels  of  squeezed  oranges,  may  be  found,  in  the  358th  Letter  in 
Irs.  Piozzi's  Collection,  where  it  appears  that  he  recommended  **  dried  orange-peel, 
nely  powdered,"  as  a  medicine. 

P  2 
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it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings.    Nay,  you  may  graze  the 
ground,  when  the  trees  are  grown  up ;  you  canno^  while  tbey 
are  young."     Boswell.  "  Is  not  a  good  garden  a  very  common 
thing  in  England,  Sir  ?  "    Johnson.  "  Not  so  common.  Sir,  as 
you  imagine.     In  Lincolnshire  there  is  hardly  an  orcbiEurd ;  in 
Staffordshire  very  little  fruit"    Boswell.  "  Has  Langton  no 
orchard?"   Johnson.  "No,  Sir."    Boswell.  "How so,  Sir?" 
Johnson.  "Why,   Sir,   from  the  general  negligence   of  the 
county.   He  has  it  not,  because  nobody  else  has  it"  Boswell 
"  A  hot-house  is  a  certain  thing ;  I  may  have  that."    Johnson. 
"  A  hot-house  is  pretty  certain ;  but  you  must  first  build  it,  then 
you  must  keep  fires  in  it,  and  you  must  have  a  gardener  to  take 
care  of  it"    Boswell.  "  But  if  I  have  a  ^irdeoer  at  any 
rate? — "    Johnson.  "Why,  yes."    Boswell.  "I'd    have   it  . 
near  my  house ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in  the  orchard."  j 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  I'd  have  it  near  my  house. — I  would  plant  a  j 
great  many  currants ;  the  fruit  is  good,  and  they  make  a  pretty 
sweetmeat" 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some  may  think  trifling,  in 
order  to  show  clearly  how  this  great  man,  whose  mind  could 
grasp  such  large  and  extensive  subjects,  as  he  has  shewn  in  his 
literary  labours,  was  yet  well-informed  in  the  common  af&iirs  of 
life,  and  loved  to  illustrate  them. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elocution,  came  in,  and 
then  we  went  up  stairs  into  the  study.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
taught  many  clergymen.  Johnson.  "  I  hope  not"  Walker. 
"  I  have  taught  only  one,  and  he  is  the  best  reader  I  ever 
heard,  not  by  my  teaching,  but  by  his  own  natural  talents." 
Johnson.  "  Were  he  the  best  reader  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
have  it  told  that  he  was  taught"  Here  was  one  of  his  peculiar 
prejudices.  Could  it  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  clergyman  to 
have  it  known  that  he  was  taught  an  easy  and  graceful  delivery? 
Boswell.  "  Will  you  not  allow,  Sir,  that  a  man  may  be  taught 
to  read  well  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  so  fax  as  to  read  better 
than  he  might  do  without  being  taught,  yes.  Formerly  it  was 
supposed  that  there  was  no  difference  in  reading,  but  that  one 
read  as  well  as  another."  Boswell.  "It  is  wonderful  to  see 
old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastick  about  oratory  as  ever."  Walker. 
"  His  enthusiasm  as  to  what  oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  great: 
but  he  reads  well."  Johnson.  "  He  reads  well,  but  he  r^uis 
low ;  and  you  know  it  is  much  easier  to  read  low  than  to  read 
high;  for  when  you  read  high,  you  are  much  more  limited, 
your  loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and  so  the  variety  is  less  in 
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proportion  to  the  loudness.  Now  some  people  have  occasion 
to  speak  to  an  extensive  audience,  and  must  speak  loud  to  be 
heard."     Walker.  "The  art  is  to  read  strong,  though  low." 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language ; — Johnson.  "  It  must 
have  come  by  inspiration.  A  thousand,  nay,  a  million  of 
children  could  not  invent  a  language.  While  the  organs  are 
pliable,  there  is  not  understanding  enough  to  form  a  language ; 
by  the  time  that  there  is  understanding  enough,  the  organs  are 
become  stiff.  We  know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannot 
learn  to  pronounce  a  new  language.  No  foreigner,  who  comes 
to  England  when  advanced  in  life,  ever  pronoimces  English 
tolerably  well ;  at  least  such  instances  are  very  rare.  When  I 
maintain  that  language  must  have  come  by  inspiration,  I  do 
not  mean  that  inspiration  is  required  for  rhetorick,  and  all  the 
beauties  of  language ;  for  when  once  man  has  language,  we  can 
conceive  that  he  may  gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I 
mean  only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give 
man  the  faculty  of  speech ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  have 
speech ;  which  I  think  he  could  no  more  find  out  without 
inspiration,  than  cows  or  hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty." 
Walker.  "Do  you  think.  Sir,  that  there  are  any  perfect 
synonimes  in  any  language?"  Johnson.  "Originally  there 
were  not;  but  by  using  words  negligently,  or  in  poetiy,  one 
word  comes  to  be  confounded  with  another." 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  "  A  friend  of  mine,  (said  he,)  came 
to  me  and  told  me,  that  a  lady  wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd's 
picture  in  a  bracelet,  and  asked  me  for  a  motto.  I  said,  I 
could  think  of  no  better  than  Currat  Lex,  I  was  very  willing 
to  have  him  pardoned,  that  is,  to  have  the  sentence  changed 
to  transportation :  but,  when  he  was  once  hanged,  I  did  not 
wish  he  should  be  made  a  saint." 

Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bumey,  came  in,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  entertained  with  her  conversation. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extravagantly  expensive. 
Johnson,  from  his  dislike  to  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that 
it  was  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary  pomp.  "  Were  there 
not  six  horses  to  each  coach  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bumey.  Johnson. 
'*  Madam,  there  were  no  more  six  horses  than  six  phoenixes." 

Mrs.  Burney  wondered  that  some  very  beautiful  new  build- 
ings should  be  erected  in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation 
as  between  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke*s  Hospital;  and  said  she 
:ould  not  live  there.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Madam,  you  pee  nothing 
there  to  hurt  you.     You  no  more  think  of  madness  by  having 
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windows  that  look  to  Bedlam,  than  you  think  of  death  bj 
having  windows  that  look  to  a  church-yard."  Mrs.  Burnsy. 
*'  We  may  look  to  a  church-yard.  Sir ;  for  it  is  right  that  we 
should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Madam, 
if  you  go  to  that,  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of 
madness,  which  is  occasioned  by  too  much  indulgence  of 
imagination.  I  think  a  very  moral  use  may  be  made  of  these 
new  buildings :  I  would  have  those  who  have  heated  imagina- 
tions live  there,  and  take  warning."  Mrs.  Burney.  **Buti 
Sir,  many  of  the  poor  people  that  are  mad,  have  become  so 
from  disease,  or  from  distressing  events.  It  is  therefore,  not 
their  fault,  but  their  misfortune ;  and,  therefore,  to  thiiik  of 
them,  is  a  melancholy  consideration." 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was  too  late  for  the 
service  of  the  church  at  three  o'clock.  I  took  a  walk,  and  left 
him  alone  for  some  time ;  then  returned,  and  we  had  coffee 
and  conversation  again  by  ourselves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  as  a  curious 
case  for  his  opinion  : — **  He  is  the  most  inexplicable  man  to 
me  that  I  ever  knew.  Can  you  explain  him,  Sir  ?  He  is,  I 
really  believe,  noble-minded,  generous,  and  princely.  But  his 
most  intimate  friends  may  be  separated  from  him  for  years, 
without  his  ever  asking  a  question  concerning  them.  He  will 
meet  them  with  a  formality,  a  coldness,  a  stately  indifference; 
but  when  they  come  close  to  him,  and  fairly  engage  him  in 
conversation,  they  find  him  as  easy,  pleasant,  and  kind,  as 
they  could  wish.  One  then  supposes  that  what  is  so  agreeable 
will  soon  be  renewed ;  but  stay  away  from  him  for  half  a  year, 
and  he  will  neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to  enquire  about 
you."  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  I  cannot  ascertain  his  character 
exactly,  as  I  do  not  know  him ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  have 
such  a  man  for  my  friend.  He  may  love  study,  and  wish  not 
to  be  interrupted  by  his  friends;  Amici fures  temporis.  He 
may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so  much  occupied  with  petty 
pursuits  that  he  may  not  want  friends.  Or  he  may  have  a 
notion  that  there  is  a  dignity  in  appearing  indifferent  while  he 
in  fact  may  not  be  more  indifferent  at  his  heart  than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's,  at  seven^  and 
then  parted.^ 

1  [The  reader  will  recollect,  that  in  the  year  177^,  when  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Frano^ 
he  was  kindly  entertained  by  the  English  Beneaictine  Monks  at  Paris.  (See  voL  ^ 
p.  583.)  One  of  that  body^  the  Reverend  James  Comptonf  in  the  course  <»  some  con* 
verstation  with  him  at  that  time,  asked  him,  if  anv  of  them  should  become  converts  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  should  visit  England,  whether  they  mi^^  h(q;>e  fat  a  friendly 
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On  Sunday,  April  20,  being  Easter-day,  after  attending 
olemn  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found 
Vir.  Lowe,  the  painter,  sitting  with  him.  Mr.  Lowe  mentioned 
he  great  number  of  new  buildings  of  late  in  London,  yet  that 
3r.  Johnson  had  observed,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
vas  not  increased.  Johnson.  *'Why,  Sir,  the  bills  of 
nortality  prove  that  no  more  people  die  now  than  formerly ; 
;o  it  is  plain  no  more  live.  The  register  of  births  proves 
lothing,  for  not  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  London  are  bom 

eception  from  him ;  to  which  he  warmly  replied,  "  that  he  shoiild  receive  such  a  convert 
nost  cordially."  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  Mr.  Compton.  a  few  years 
ifterwards,  having  some  doubts  concerning  the  religion  in  which  he  had  oeen  bred,  was 
nduced,  by  reading  the  ixoth  Number  of  Thb  Rambler  (on  Repentance,)  to  consider 
he  subject  more  deeply ;  and  the  result  of  his  enquiries  was,  a  determination  to  become 
I  protestant.  With  this  view,  in  the  summer  of  itSs,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
rem  whence  he  had  been  absent  from  his  sixth  to  his  thirty*fifth  year;  and  on  his 
irrival  in  London,  very  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  immediately 
epalred  to  Bolt-court,  to  visit  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  having  informed  him  of  his  desire  to  be 
idmitted  into  the  Church  of  England,  for  thispurpose  solicited  his  aid  to  procure  for  him 
m  introduction  to  the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Lowth^  At  the  time  of  his  first  visit,* 
Tohnson  was  so  much  indisposed,  that  he  could  allow  him  only  a  short  conversation  of  a 
ew  minutes ;  but  he  desired  him  to  call  again  in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 
iVhen  Mr.  Compton  visited  him  the  second  time,  he  was  perfectly  recovered  from  his 
ndisposition ;  received  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality ;  and  not  only  undertook  the 
nanagement  of  the  business  in  which  his  friendly  interposition  had  been  requested,  but 
vith  great  kindness  exerted  himself  in  this  gentleman's  favour,  with  a  view  to  his  future 
iubsistence,  and  immediately  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  present  support. 

Finding  that  the  proposed  mtroduction  to  the  Bishop  of  London  had  from  some 
iccidental  causes  been  deferred,  lest  Mr.  Compton,  who  then  lodged  at  Highgate,  should 
luppose  himself  neglected,  he  wrote  him  the  following  note : 

"  To  THE  Reverend  Mr.  Compton. 

"  SIR, 

"I  have  directed  Dr.  Vyse's  letter  to  be  sent  to  you,  that  you  may  know  the 
lituation  of  your  business.  Delays  are  incident  to  all  aifaurs  ;  but  there  appears  nothing 
n  your  case  of  either  superciliousness  or  neglect.     Dr.  Vyse  seems  to  wish  you  welL 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
•  Oct.  6, 1782."  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Compton  having,  by  Johnson's  advice,  quitted^  Highgate,  and  settled  in  London, 
lad  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  his  friend,  and  profiting  by  his  conversa- 
ion  and  advice.  Still,  however,  his  means  of  subsbtence  being  very  scanty.  Dr. 
Tobnson  kindly  promised  to  afiford  him  a  decent  maintenance,  until  by  his  own  exertions 
le  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  Jivelihood  ;  which  benevolent  offer  he  accepted,  and  lived 
intirely  at  Johnson's  expence  till  the  end  of  January,  1783  ;  in  which  month,  having  pre- 
viously been  introduced  to  Bishop  Lowth,  he  was  received  into  our  communion  m  St. 
f  ames's  parish-church.  In  the  following  April,  the  place  of  Under- Master  of  St.  Paul's 
;chool  having  become  vacant,  his  friendly  protector  did  him  a  more  essential  service, 
}y  writing  the  following  letter  in  his  favoiu,  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  whom  the 
ippointment  of  the  new  Under-Master  lay  : 

"  To  the  Worshipful  Company  of  the  Mergers. 
"Gentlemen, 
"  At  the  request  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Compton,  who  now  solicits  your  votes 
o  be  elected  Under-Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  I  testify,  with  great  sincerity,  that  he 
s  in  my  opinion,  a  man  of  abilities  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  for  the  duties  of 
he  office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 
'  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  "  Your  most  humble  servant, 

April  19,  1783."  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Though  this  testimony  in  Mr.  Compton's  favour  was  not  attended  with  immediate 
luccess,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  been  bred  in  St.  Paul's  School,  having 
)een  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  yet  Johnson's  kindness  was  not  without  effect ;  ana 
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there."  Boswell.  "I  believe,  Sir,  a  great  many  of  Ac 
children  bom  in  London  die  early."  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes, 
Sir."  Boswell.  **  But  those  who  do  live,  are  as  stout  and 
strong  people  as  any :  Dr.  Price  says,  they  must  be  natuxall} 
strong  to  get  through."  Johnson.  "  That  is  system.  Sir.  A 
great  traveller  observes,  that  it  is  said  there  are  no  weak  0: 
deformed  people  among  the  Indians ;  but  he  with  mud 
sagacity  assigns  the  reason  of  this,  which  is,  that  the  hardsl 
of  their  lives  as  hunters  and  fishers,  does  not  allow  weak  0 
diseased  children  to  grow  up.  Now  had  I  been  an  Indian, '. 
must  have  died  early  ;  my  eyes  would  not  have  served  me  ti 
get  food.  I  indeed  now  could  fish,  give  me  English  tackle 
but  had  I  been  an  Indian,  I  must  have  starved,  or  they  woul( 
have  knocked  me  on  the  head,  when  they  saw  I  could  di 
nothing."  Boswell.  "Perhaps  they  would  have  taken  car 
of  you ;  we  are  told  they  are  fond  of  oratory,— you  would  hav 
talked  to  them."  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  I  should  not  hav 
lived  long  enough  to  be  fit  to  talk ;  I  should  have  been  dem 
before  I  was  ten  years  old.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  a  savage 
when  he  is  hungry,  will  not  carry  about  with  him  a  looby  c 
nine  years  old,  who  cannot  help  himself.  They  have  n^ 
affection,  Sir."  Boswell.  "  1  believe  natural  affection,  of  whic 
we  hear  so  much,  is  very  small."  Johnson.  "Sir,  natUK 
affection  is  nothing :  but  affection  from  principle  and  establishe 
duty,  is  sometimes  wonderfully  strong."  Lowe.  "  A  hen,  SL 
will  feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to  herself."  Johnsoj 
"But  we  don^t  know  that  the  hen  is  hungry;  let  the  he 
be  fairly  hungry,  and  I'll  warrant  she'll  peck  the  com  hersel 
A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens  instead  of  himself 
but  we  don't  know  that  the  cock  is  hungry."  Bosweli 
"And  that,  Sir,  is  not  from  affection  but  gallantry.  But  soco 
of  the   Indians  have  affection."    Johnson.   "Sir,  that  the 

the  r«ult  of  his  recommendation  shews  how  highly  he  was  estimated  in  the  gre 
commercial  city  of  London  ;  for  his  letter  procured  Mr.  Compton  so  many  well-wishc 
in  the  respectable  company  of  Mercers,  that  he  was  honoured,  by  the  favour  of  sevei 
of  its  members,  with  more  applications  to  teach  Latin  and  French,  than  he  could  & 
time  to  attend  to. — In  1796,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Oibert,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Fren 
Chaplains,  having  accepted  a  living  in  Guernsey,  nominated  Mf.  Compton  as  \ 
substitute  at  the  French  Chapel  of  St.  James's ;  which  appointment  in  April  *8kT^ 
relinquished  for  a  better  in  the  French  Chapel  at  Bethnal  Green. — By^  the  favour  of  L 
Porteus,  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  London,  he  was  also  appointed,  in  z8o2,  Chapla 
of  the  Dutch  Chapel  at  St.  James's  ;  a  station  which  he  still  hold& 

The  preceding  account  of  this  gentleman's  conversion,  and  of  Johnson's  siibsoqae 
liberality  to  him,  would  doubtless  have  been  embodied  by  our  author  in  his  work,  had 
been  apprized  of  the  circumstances  above  related  ;  which  add  one  more  proof  to  the 
which  Mr.  Boswell  has  accumulated,  of  Johnson's  uniform  and  unbounded  benevolexu 
-M.] 
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lelp  some  of  their  children  is  plain ;  for  some  of  them  live, 
^hich  they  could  not  do  without  being  helped." 

I  dined  with  him ;  the  company  were,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs. 
Desmoulins,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  He  seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked 
ittle,  grew  drowsy  soon  after  dinner,  and  retired ;  upon  which 
[  went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke's  seat  in  the  country, 
from  whence  I  was  recalled  by  an  express,  that  a  near  relation 
of  mine  had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was  himself 
dangerously  wounded,  I  saw  little  of  Dr.  Johnson  till  Monday, 
April  28,  when  I  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  with  him, 
and  introduced  the  subject,  which  then  chiefly  occupied  my 
mind.  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  see.  Sir,  that  fighting  is  absolutely 
forbidden  in  Scripture ;  I  see  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self- 
defence."  BoswELL.  "The  Quakers  say  it  is;  *Unto  him 
that  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek,  offer  him  also  the  other.'" 
Johnson.  "  But  stay,  Sir ;  the  text  is  meant  only  to  have  the 
effect  of  moderating  passion ;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  to  take 
it  in  a  literal  sense.  We  see  this  from  the  context,  where  there 
a.re  other  recommendations,  which  I  warrant  you  the  Quaker 
will  not  take  literally ;  as,  for  instance,  *  From  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee,  turn  thou  not  away.'  Let  a  man  whose  credit 
is  bad,  come  to  a  Quaker,  and  say,  *Well,  Sir,  lend  me  a 
hundred  pounds ; '  he'll  find  him  as  unwilling  as  any  other 
man.  No,  Sir,  a  man  may  shoot  the  man  who  invades  his 
character,  as  he  may  shoot  him  who  attempts  to  break  into  his 
house. ^  So  in  1745,  my  friend,  Tom  Gumming  the  Quaker, 
said  he  would  not  fight,  but  he  would  drive  an  ammimition 
cart ;  and  we  know  that  the  Quakers  have  sent  flannel  waist- 
coats to  our  soldiers,  to  enable  them  to  fight  better."  Boswkll. 
"When  a  man  is  the  aggressor,  and  by  ill-usage  forces  on  a  duel 
in  which  he  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground  to  hope  that  he 
is  gone  to  a  state  of  happiness  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  are  not 
to  judge  deter minately  of  the  state  in  which  a  man  leaves  this 

1  I  think  it  necessary  to  caution  my  readers  against  concluding  that  in  this  or  any  other 
conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  they  have  his  serious  and^  deliberate  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  duelling.  In  my  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3rd  edit.  p.  366  (Oct.  a4},  it 
appears  that  he  made  this  frank  confession  :  "  Nobody  at  times,  talks  more  laxly  than  I 
io  ; "  and,  ibid.  p.  231  (Sep.  19),  "  He  fairly  owned  he  could  not  explain  the  rationality  of 
duelling."  We  may,  therefore,  infer,  that  he  could  not  think  that  justifiable,  which  seem& 
so  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ccmfessed,  that 
from  the  prevalent  notions  of  honour,  a  gentleman  who  receives  a  challenge  ia  reduced  to> 
a  dreadful  alternative.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  a  clause  in  the  will 
3f  the  late  Colonel  Thomas,  of  the  Guards,  Mrritten  the  night  before  he  fell  in  a  duel, 
September  3,  1783  :  "  In  the  first  place,  I  commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of 
bis  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  irreligious  step  I  now  (m  compliance  with  the  tmwarrantable 
customs  of  this  wicked  world)  put  myself  under  the  necessity  of  taking." 
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life.  He  may  in  a  moment  have  repented  effectually^  and  it  is 
possible  may  have  been  accepted  of  God.  There  is  in 
'Camden's  Remains,'  an  epitaph  upon  a  very  wicked  man, 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  which  he  is  supposed 
to  say 

'  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  ask'd,  I  mercy  found.' "^ 

BoswELL.  "Is  not  the  expression  in  the  Burial-service, — *in 
the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,' — ^too  strong 
to  be  used  indiscriminately,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  when  those 
over  whose  bodies  it  is  said,  have  been  notoriously  profane?" 
Johnson.  ."  It  is  sure  and  certain  kope^  Sir,  not  belief  J"  I  did 
not  insist  further ;  but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  positive 
words  would  be  more  proper."  * 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  growing  very  fat,  so  as  to  be 
incommoded  with  corpulency;  he  said,  "He  eats  too  much, 
Sir."  BoswELL.  "I  don't  know,  Sir;  you  will  see  one  man 
fat,  who  eats  moderately,  and  another  lean,  who  eats  a  great 
deal."  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity 
that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain  that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten 
more  than  he  should  have  done.  One  man  may  have  a 
digestion  that  consumes  food  better  than  common;  but  it  is 
certain  that  solidity  is  increased  by  putting  something  to  it" 
BoswELL.  "But  may  not  solids  swell  and  be  distended?" 
Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  they  may  swell  and  be  distended;  but 
that  is  not  fat" 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentleman  for  supposed 
delinquencies  in  India.  Johnson.  "  What  foundation  there  is 
for  accusation  I  know  not,  but  they  will  not  get  at  him.  Where 
bad  actions  are  committed  at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delinquent 
can  obsciure  the  evidence  till  the  scent  becomes  cold ;  there  is 
a  cloud  between,  which  cannot  be  penetrated:  therefore  all 
distant  power  is  bad.     I  am  clear  that  the  best  plan  for  the 

1  [In  repeating  this  epitaph  Johnson  improved  it.    The  original  runs  thus : 

"  Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
Mercy  I  ask'd,  Mercy  I  found."— M.] 

3  Upon  this  objection  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  Fellow  of  Brazennose  College^ 
Oxford,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  satisfactory  observation :  "  The  passage  in 
the  Burial-service  does  not  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  person  interred,  but  the  geneial 
resurrection  ;  it  is  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  tfu  resurrection ;  not  his  resurrection. 
Where  the  deceased  b  really  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  very  different, — 'as  our  hope  is 
this  our  brother  doth,'  [rest  m  Christ ;]  a  mode  of  speech  consistent  widi  every  thing  but 
absolute  certainty  that  the  person  departed  doth  not  rest  in  Christ,  which  no  one  can  be 
assured  of,  without  immediate  revelation  from  Heaven.  In  the  first  of  these  places  also^ 
'  eternal  life '  does  not  necessarily  mean  eternity  of  bliss,  but  merely  the  eternity  of  the 
state,  whether  in  happiness  or  in  misery,  to  ensue  upon  the  resurrection ;  which  is  i»obabIy 
the  sense  of '  the  life  everlasting,'  in  the  ^>ostles'  Creed.  See  Wheatly  and  Bomet  oa  the 
Common  Prayer." 
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government  of  India  is  a  despotick  govemour;  for  if  he  be  a 
jood  man,  it  is  evidently  the  best  government ;  and  supposing 
lim  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is  better  to  have  one  plunderer  than 
nany.  A  govemour,  whose  power  is  checked,  lets  others 
)lunder,  that  he  himself  may  be  allowed  to  plunder;  but 
f  despotick,  he  sees  that  the  more  he  lets  others  plunder, 
he  less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he  restrains  them ; 
ind  though  he  himself  plunders,  the  country  is  a  gainer,  com- 
Dared  with  being  plimdered  by  numbers." 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which  had  been 
eceived  for  reviewing;  and,  as  evidence  of  this,  that  it  had 
Deen  proved  in  a  trial,  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  received  six 
guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary  labour.  Johnson. 
*Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas  for  a  particular  sheet,  but  not 
•ommunibus  sheetibus.*^  Boswell.  "Pray,  Sir,  by  a  sheet  of 
eview  is  it  meant  that  it  shall  be  all  of  the  writer's  own  com- 
Dosition?  or  are  extracts,  made  from  the  book  reviewed, 
deducted  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  it  is  a  sheet,  no  matter  of 
vhat."    Boswell.  "  I  think,  that  is  not  reasonable."    Johnson. 

*  Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more  easily  write  a  sheet  all  his 
)wn,  than  read  an  octavo  volume  to  get  extracts."  To  one  of 
[ohnson's  wonderful  fertility  of  mind,  I  believe  writing  was 
eally  easier  than  reading  and  extracting;  but  with  ordinary 
nen  the  case  is  very  different.  A  great  deal,  indeed,  will 
iepend  upon  the  care  and  judgement  with  which  extracts  are 
uade.  I  can  suppose  the  operation  to  be  tedious  and  difficult; 
Dut  in  many  instances  we  must  observe  crude  morsels  cut  out 
Df  books  as  if  at  random ;  and  when  a  large  extract  is  made 
rem  one  place,  it  surely  may  be  done  with  very  little  trouble. 
Dne,  however,  I  must  acknowledge,  might  be  led,  from  the 
practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose  that  they  take  a  pleasure  in 
)riginal  writing ;  for  we  often  find,  that  instead  of  giving  an 
Lccurate  account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  authour  whose 
vork  they  are  reviewing,  which  is  surely  the  proper  business  of 
L  literary  journal,  they  produce  some  plausible  and  ingenious 
:onceits  of  their  own,  upon  the  topicks  which  have  been  dis- 
:ussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  indignant  at  the 
leglect  of  his  oratorical  plans,  had  threatened  to  go  to  America ; 
—Johnson.  "I  hope    he    will    go  to  America."     Boswell. 

*  The  Americans  don't  want  oratory."  Johnson.  "  But  we 
:an  want  Sheridan." 

On  Monday,  April  28,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morningt 
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and  Mr.  Seward  with  him.  Horace  having  been  mentioned  ;— 
BoswELL.  "There  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  his  works. 
One  finds  there  almost  everything  but  religion."  Seward. 
"  He  speaks  of  his  returning  to  it,  in  his  Ode  Parens  Deorum 
cultor  et  infrequens,^'  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was  not  in  earnest ; 
this  was  merely  poetical."  Boswell.  "There  are,  I  am 
afraid,  many  people  who  have  no  religion  at  all."  Seward. 
"And  sensible  people  too."  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  not 
sensible  in  that  respect  There  must  be  either  a  natural  or  a 
moral  stupidity,  if  one  lives  in  a  total  neglect  of  so  very 
important  a  concern."  Seward.  "  I  wonder  that  there  should 
be  people  without  religion."  Johnson.  "Sir,  you  need  not 
wonder  at  this,  when  you  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of 
almost  every  man's  life  is  passed  without  thinking  of  it.  I 
myself  was  for  some  years  totally  regardless  of  religion.  It 
had  dropped  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my 
life.  Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I  have  never  lost  it 
since."  Boswell.  "  My  dear  Sir,  what  a  man  must  you  have 
been  without  religion  !  Why  you  must  have  gone  on  drinking, 
and  swearing,  and — "  Johnson,  (with  a  smile)  "  I  drank  enough 
and  swore  enough  to  be  sure."  Seward.  "  One  should  think 
that  sickness,  and  the  view  of  death  would  make  more  men 
religious."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  do  not  know  how  to  go  about 
it :  they  have  not  the  first  notion.  A  man  who  has  never 
had  religion  before,  no  more  grows  religious  when  he  is 
sick,  than  a  man  who  has  never  learnt  figures  can  count,  when 
he  has  need  of  calculation." 

1  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  whom  we  valued  much, 
but  observed  that  he  was  too  ready  to  introduce  religious 
discourse  upon  all  occasions.  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes.  Sir,  he 
will  introduce  religious  discourse  without  seeing  whether  it 
will  end  in  instruction  and  improvement,  or  produce  some 
profane  jest.  He  would  introduce  it  in  the  company  of  Wilkes, 
and  twenty  more  such." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  distinction  between 
liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  teaching.  Johnson. 
**  Consider,  Sir ;  if  you  have  children  whom  you  wish  to  educate 
in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  comes  a 
Quaker  who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his  principles,  you  would 
drive  aAvay  the  Quaker.  You  would  tiot  trust  to  the  pre- 
domination of  right;  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opinions; 
you  will  keep  wrong  out  of  their  heads.  Now  the  vulgar  are 
the  children  of  the  State.     If  any  one  attempts  to  teach  them 
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loctrines  contrary  to  what  the  State  approves,  the  magistrate 
nay  and  ought  to  restrain  him."  Seward*  "Would  yoo 
estrain  private  conversation,  Sir?"  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  it 
s  difficult  to  say  where  private  conversation  begins,  and  where 
t  ends.  If  we  three  should  discuss  even  the  great  question 
:oncerning  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves,  we 
hould  not  be  restrained ;  for  that  would  be  to  put  an  end  to 
lU  improvement.  But  if  we  should  discuss  it  in  the  presence 
)f  ten  boarding-school  girls,  and  as  many  boys,  I  think  the 
nagistrate  would  do  well  to  put  us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the 
iebate  there." 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a  curious  little  printed 
)oem,  on  repairing  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  by  David 
Mailoch,  which  he  thought  would  please  Johnson,  as 
iffording  clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had  appeared  even  as  a 
iterary  character  by  the  name  of  Mailoch ;  his  changing  which 
o  one  of  softer  sound,  had  given  Johnson  occasion  to  introduce 
lim  into  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Alias?'  This  piece 
vas,  I  suppose,  one  of  Mallet's  first  essays.  It  is  preserved  in 
lis  works,  with  several  variations.  Johnson  having  read  aloud, 
rom  the  beginning  of  it,  where  there  were  some  commonplace 
Lssertions  as  to  the  superiority  of  ancient  times  ; — "  How  false 
said  he)  is  all  this,  to  say  that  *  in  ancient  times  learning  was- 
lot  a  disgrace  to  a  Peer,  as  it  is  now.'  In  ancient  times  a 
^eer  was  as  ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have  been 
tngry  to  have  it  thought  he  could  write  his  name.  Men  i» 
incient  times  dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  ignorance 
vith  which  nobody  would  dare  now  to  stand  forth.  I  am  always- 
tngry,  when  I  hear  ancient  times  praised  at  the  expence  of 
nodern  times.  There  is  now  i.  great  deal  more  learning  in  the 
vorld  than  there  was  formerly;  for  it  is  universally  diffused, 
ki^ou  have,  perhaps,  no  man  who  knows  as  much  Greek  and 
Latin  as  Bentley ;  no  man  who  knows  as  much  mathematicks  as 
SJ^ewton  :  but  you  have  many  more  men  who  know  Greek  and 
l^atin,  and  who  know  mathematicks.'* 

On  Thursday,  May  i,  I  visited  him  in  the  evening  along  with 

1  [Mailoch,  as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me,  "  continued  to  vrrite  hb  namethuSj  after  he 
atne  to  London.  His  verses  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Thomson's  '  Wmter'  are 
o  subscribed,  and  so  are  his  Letters  written  in  London,  and  published  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  European  Magazine  ; '  but  he  soon  afterwards  adopted  the  alteration  to  Mallet,  for 
le  is  so  called  in  the  list  of  Subscribers  to  Savage's  Miscellanies  printed  in  1726  ;  and 
henceforward  uniformly  Mallet^  in  all  his  writings." — M.] 

[A  notion  has  been  entertained,  that  no  such  exemplification  of  A  Has  is  to  be  found  in 
ohnson's  Dictionary,  and  that  the  whole  story  was  waggishly  fabricated  by  Wilkes  in  the 
^OKTH  Briton.  The  real  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  Folio,  or  Quarta 
iditions,  but  was  added  by  Johnson  in  his  own  Octavo  Abridgement  in  1756. — ^J.  Boswsll.1 
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young  Mr.  Burke.  He  said,  "  It  is  strange  that  there  should 
be  so  little  reading  in  the  world,  and  so  much  writing.  People 
in  general  do  not  willingly  read,  if  they  can  have  any  thing  dse 
to  amuse  them.  There  must  be  an  external  impulse ;  emula- 
tion, or  vanity,  or  avarice.  The  progress  which  the  under- 
standing makes  through  a  book,  has  more  pain  than  pleasure 
in  it.  Language  is  scanty,  and  inadequate  to  express  the  nice 
gradations  and  mixtures  of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a 
book  of  science  from  pure  inclination.  The  books  that  we  do 
read  with  pleasure  are  light  compositions  which  contain  a  quick 
succession  of  events.  However,  I  have  this  year  read  all 
Virgil  through.  I  read  a  book  of  the  ^neid  every  night,  so  it 
was  done  in  twelve  nights,  and  I  had  a  great  delight  in  it.  The 
Georgicks  did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  except  the  fourth 
book.  The  Eclogues  I  have  almost  all  by  heart  I  do  not 
think  the  story  of  the  JEneid  interesting.  I  like  the  story  of 
the  Odyssey  much  better;  and  this  not  on  account  of  the 
wonderful  things  which  it  contains ;  for  there  are  wonderfni 
things  enough  in  the  ^neid ; — the  ships  of  the  Trojans  turned 
to  sea-nymphs, — the  tree  at  Polydorus's  tomb  dropping  blood. 
The  story  of  the  Odyssey  is  interesting,  as  a  great  part  of  it  is 
domestick. — It  has  been  said,  there  is  pleasure  in  writing, 
particularly  in  writing  verses.  I  allow,  you  may  have  pleasure 
from  writing,  after  it  is  over,  if  you  have  written  well;^ 
but  you  don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  I  know  when  I 
have  been  writing  verses,  I  have  run  my  finger  down  the 
margin,  to  see  how  many  I  had  made,  and  how  few  I  had  to 
make." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour,  and  although 
I  have  no  note  of  the  partictilars  of  young  Mr.  Burke's  * 
conversation,  it  is  but  justice  to  mention  in  general,  that  it  was 
such  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "He  did  very 
well  indeed ;  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  his  father." 

"To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  DEAR   SIR, 

"The  gentleman  who  waits  on  you  with  this,  is  Mr. 
Cruikshanks,  who  wishes  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter,  as 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy.    His  qualifications 

^  [Dum  pingit,  fruitur  arte ;  postquam  pinxerat,  fruitur  firucta  artis.  Sbnbca. 
Kearney.] 

2  [This  gentleman,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  parents,  died,  Aug.  a,  1794,  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.— M.] 
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ire  very  generally  known,  and  it  adds  dignity  to  the  institution 
hat  such  men  ^  are  candidates.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

*May  2,  1783." 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with  Johnson  till  Thursday, 
May  15th,  when  I  find  what  follows :  Boswell.  "  I  wish  much 
:o  be  in  Parliament,  Sir."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  unless  you 
:ome  resolved  to  support  any  administration,  you  would  be  the 
kvorse  for  being  in  Parliament,  because  you  would  be  obliged 
:o  live  more  expensively." — Boswell.  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  should 
be  the  less  happy  for  being  in  Parliament.  I  never  would  sell 
my  vote,  and  I  should  be  vexed  if  things  went  wrong." 
f  ohnson.  "  That's  cant,  Sir.  It  would  not  vex  you  more  in 
the  house  than  in  the  gallery :  publick  affairs  vex  no  man." 
Boswell.  "  Have  not  they  vexed  yourself  a  little.  Sir?  Have 
not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the  turbulence  of  this  reign,  and  by 
that  absurd  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  *  That  the  influence 
d{  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimin- 
ished ? ' "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  have  never  slept  an  hour  less,  nor 
sat  an  ounce  less  meat.  I  would  have  knocked  the  factious 
dogs  on  the  head,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  was  not  vexed"  Boswell. 
"  I  declare.  Sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was  vexed, 
ind  took  a  pride  in  it ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  cant ;  for  I  own  I 
neither  eat  less,  nor  slept  less."  Johnson.  "  My  dear  friend, 
clear  your  mind  of  cant.  You  may  ta/k  as  other  people  do : 
y^ou  may  say  to  a  man,  *  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant.' 
You  are  no^  his  most  humble  servant.  You  may  say,  *  These 
are  bad  times ;  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  reserved  at  such 
times.'  You  don't  mind  the  times.  You  tell  a  man,  *  I  am 
sorry  you  had  such  bad  weather  the  last  day  of  your  journey, 
and  were  so  much  wet.'  You  don't  care  six-pence  whether  he 
is  wet  or  dry.  You  may  /a/k  in  this  manner ;  it  is  a  mode  of 
talking  in  Society  :  but  don't  f/it'nk  foolishly." 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  "  Don't  set  up 
for  what  is  called  hospitality :  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste 
of  money ;  you  are  eaten  up,  and  not  the  more  respected  for 
y^our  liberality.  If  your  house  be  like  an  inn,  nobody  cares  for 
you.  A  man  who  stays  a  week  with  another,  makes  him  a 
slave  for  a  week."  Boswell.  "But  there  are  people,  Sir, 
who   make   their    houses  a  home  to  their  guests,   and  are 

1  Let  it  be  remembered  by  those  who  accuse  Dr.  Johnson  of  illiberality,  that  both  were 
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themselves   quite  easy."    Johnson.  "Then,  Sir,    home 
be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and  they  need  not  come." 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common  enough  in  person 
much  accustomed  to  entertain  company,  that  there  must 
degree  of  elaborate  attention,  otherwise  company  will 
themselves  neglected;  and  such  attention  is  no  doubt 
fatiguing.  He  proceeded  :  "  I  would  not,  however,  be  a  str 
in  my  own  country ;  I  would  visit  my  neighbours,  and  re 
their  visits ;  but  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  visits, 
gentleman  comes  to  see  me,  I  tell  him  he  does  me  a  great 
of  honour.  I  do  not  go  to  see  him  perhaps  for  ten  w 
then  we  are  very  complaisant  to  each  other.  No,  Sir,  yo 
have  much  more  influence  by  giving  or  lending  money  "^ 
it  is  wanted,  than  by  hospitality." 

On  Saturday,  May  1 7,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time.  H 
mentioned  that  I  had  that  morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Shei 
he  remembered  their  former  intimacy  with  a  cordial  wa 
and  said  to  me,  "  Tell  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
and  shake  hands  with  him."  Boswell.  "It  is  to  me 
wonderful  that  resentment  should  be  kept  up  so  1 
Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  it  is  not  altogether  resentment  thj 
does  not  visit  me ;  it  is  partly  falling  out  of  the  habit, — j 
disgust,  such  as  one  has  at  a  drug  that  has  made  him 
Besides,  he  knows  that  I  laugh  at  his  oratory." 

Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  friends,  of  whom  1 
well  as  I,  had  a  very  high  opinion.  He  expatiated  in  his  pi 
but  added,  "  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottomless  Whi 
they  all  are  now." 

I  mentioned  my  expectations  from  the  interest  of  an  em 
person  then  in  power ;  adding,  "  but  I  have  no  claim  bu 
claim  of  friendship  ;  however,  some  people  will  go  a  great 
from  that  motive."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  will  go  all  the 
from  that  motive."  A  gentleman  talked  of  retiring.  "  1 
think  of  that,"  said  Johnson.  The  gentleman  urged, 
should  then  do  no  ill."  Johnson.  "  Nor  no  good  either. 
it  would  be  a  civil  suicide." 

On  Monday,  May  26,  I  found  him  at  tea,  and  the  celeb 
Miss  Bumey,  the  authour  of  "  Evelina "  and  "  Cecilia," 
him.  I  asked,  if  there  would  be  any  speakers  in  Parliame 
there  were  no  places  to  be  obtained.  Johnson.  "Yes 
AVhy  do  you  speak  here?  Either  to  instruct  and  ente 
which  is  a  benevolent  motive ;  or  for  distinction,  which 
selfish  motive."    I  mentioned  "Cecilia."    Johnson,  (wit 
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UT  of  animated  satisfaction)  "  Sir,  if  you  talk  of  *  Cecilia,'  talk 


Dn." 


We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  of  his  pictures, 
f  OHNSON.  "  Whatever  the  hand  may  have  done,  the  mind  has 
done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there,  which  you  find 
no  where  else."  ^ 

I  asked,  whether  a  man  naturally  virtuous,  or  one  who  has 
Dvercome  wicked  inclinations,  is  the  best.  Johnson.  "Sir, 
to  you,  the  man  who  has  overcome  wicked  inclinations,  is  not 
the  best.  He  has  more  merit  to  himself*,  I  would  rather  trust 
my  money  to  a  man  who  has  no  hands,  and  so  a  physical 
impossibility  to  steal,  than  to  a  man  of  the  most  honest  prin- 
ciples. There  is  a  witty  satirical  story  of  Foote.  He  had  a 
small  bust  of  Garrick  placed  upon  his  bureau.  *  You  may  be 
surprised  (said  he)  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold ; — 
but  you  will  observe,  he  has  no  hands.' " 

On  Friday,  May  29,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  next  morn- 
ing, I  passed  a  part  of  the  day  with  him  in  more  than  usual 
samestness ;  as  his  health  was  in  a  more  precarious  state  than 
at  any  time  when  I  had  parted  from  him.  He,  however,  was 
quick  and  lively,  and  critical,  as  usual.  I  mentioned  one  who 
5^as  a  very  learned  man.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  learning ;  but  it  never  lies  straight.  There  is  never  one 
idea  by  the  side  of  another :  'tis  all  entangled :  and  then  he 
drives  it  so  aukwardly  upon  conversation ! " 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which  a  sincere 
Christian  might  be  disturbed,  even  when  conscious  of 
laving  lived  a  good  life,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  human 
infirmity;  he  might  fear  that  he  should  afterwards  fall  away, 
md  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  would  render  all  his  former 
religion  vain.  Could  there  be,  upon  this  awful  subject,  such  a 
:hing  as  balancing  of  accounts  ?  Suppose  a  man  who  has  led  a 
7ood  life  for  seven  years,  commits  an  act  of  wickedness,  and 
nstantly  dies ;  will  his  former  good  life  have  any  effect  in  his 
"avour?  Johnson.  "Sir,  if  a  man  has  led  a  good  life  for 
jeven  years,  and  then  is  hurried  by  passion  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
md  is  suddenly  carried  off,  depend  upon  it  he  will  have  the 
-eward  of  his  seven  years'  good  life  :  God  will  not  take  a  catch 
Df  him.  Upon  this  principle  Richard  Baxter  believes  that  a 
Suicide  may  be  saved.  *  If  (says  he)  it  should  be  objected  that 
Arhat  I  maintain  may  encourage  suicide,  I  answer,  I  am  not  to 

1  In  Mr.    Barry's   printed  analysis,    or   description   of  these  pictures,  he   speaks  of 
fohnson's  character  in  the  highest  terms. 
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tell  a  lie  to  prevent  it* "  Boswell,  "  But  does  not  the  text 
say,  *As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  lie?'"  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Sir ;  as  the  tree  falls :  but, — (after  a  little  pause)  that  is  meant 
as  to  the  general  state  of  the  tree,  not  what  is  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  blast"  In  short,  he  interpreted  the  expression  as 
referring  to  condition,  not  to  position.  The  common  notion, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  erroneous ;  and  Shenstone's  witty  remark 
on  Divines  trying  to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon  a  death-bed,  to 
make  it  lie  favourably,  is  not  well  founded. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Baxter's  I  should  read. 
He  said,  "  Read  any  of  them ;  they  are  all  good." 

He  said,  "Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you  can.  Live 
within  your  income.  Always  have  something  saved  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Let  your  imports  be  more  than  your  exports,  and 
youll  never  go  far  wrong." 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and  various  range  of  his 
acquaintance  there  never  had  been  any  one  who  had  a  more 
sincere  respect  and  affection  for  him  than  I  had.  He  said,  "  I 
believe  it.  Sir.  Were  I  in  distress,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I 
should  sooner  come  than  to  you.  I  should  like  to  come  and 
have  a  cottage  in  your  park,  toddle  about,  live  mostly  on  milk, 
and  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell.  She  and  I  are  good 
friends  now ;  are  we  not  ?  " 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  "  Though  it  be  true  that  *  God 
dwelleth  not  in  Temples  made  with  hands,'  yet  in  this  state  of 
being,  our  minds  are  more  piously  affected  in  places  appropriated 
to  divine  worship,  than  in  others.  Some  people  have  a  par- 
ticular room  in  their  houses,  where  they  say  their  prayers ;  of 
which  I  do  not  disapprove,  as  it  may  animate  their  devotion." 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  blessing,  as  usual  when  I 
was  leaving  him  for  any  length  of  time.  I  walked  from  his 
door  to-day,  with  a  fearful  apprehension  of  what  might  happen 
before  I  returned. 

"To  THE  Right  Honourable  William  Windham. 

"  SIR, 

"  The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the  father  of  Miss  Philips,^  a 
singer,  who  comes  to  try  her  voice  on  the  stage  at  Dublin. 

"Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends;  and  as  I  am  of 
opinion  that  neither  he  nor  his  daughter  will  do  any  thing  that 
can  disgrace  their  benefactors,  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating 

1  Now  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Crouch. 
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70U  to  countenance  and  protect  them  so  far  as  may  be  suitable 
0  your  station  ^  and  character ;  and  shall  consider  myself  as 
obliged  by  any  favourable  notice  which  they  shall  have  the 
lonour  of  receiving  from  you. 

"I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  London,  May  31,  1783."  "  Sam.  JohnSON." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  his  active  benevolence : 

"To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  HAVE  sent  you  some  of  my  god-son's  ^  performances,  of 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  form  any  opinion.  When  I  took 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you,  I  did  not  know  what  I 
tiave  since  been  told,  that  Mr.  Moser  had  admitted  him  among 
the  Students  of  the  Academy.  What  more  can  be  done  for 
him,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider ;  for  I  am  very  desirous 
that  he  should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  connection  with 
him.  If  you  are  inclined  to  see  him,  I  will  bring  him  to  wait 
on  you,  at  any  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"June  2,  1783."  "Sam.  Johnson." 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with  him  this  year, 
proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded ;  for  not  long  afterwards  he 
had  a  dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  there  are  very  full 
and  accurate  accounts  in  letters  written  by  himself  to  shew  with 
what  composure  of  mind,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will, 
his  steady  piety  enabled  him  to  behave. 

"To  Mr  Edmund  Allen. 
"  dear  sir, 

"It  has  pleased  God,  this  morning,  to  deprive  me  of  the 
powers  of  speech ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his 
further  good  pleasure  to  deprive  me  soon  of  my  senses,  I 
request  you  will  on  the  receipt  of  this  note,  come  to  me,  and 
act  for  me,  as  the  exigencies  of  my  case  may  require. 

"I  am, 

"  Sincerely  your's, 
«*june  17,  1783."  "Sam.  Johnson.'* 

1  Mr.  Windham  was  at  this  time  in  Dublin,  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Northington, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

2  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Patterson. 
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roke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no 
lin,  and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I 
ondered  at  my  own  apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps 
eath  itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less  honour 
lan  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

*'In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two  drams. 
line  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence, 
put  myself  into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but 
.1  was  in  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  strange  as  it  may 
jem,  I  think  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive 
hat  I  should  do.  Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left 
le  my  hand ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to 
ly  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as 
am  writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My 
rst  note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking, 
id  could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he  should  read 
hat  I  put  into  his  hands. 

"  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might  have  a 
iscreet  friend  at  hand,  to  act  as  occasion  should  require.  In 
snning  this  note,  I  had  some  difficulty ;  my  hand,  I  knew 
ot  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr. 
aylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden :  and  I  sent 
}  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are 
jry  friendly,  and  give  me  great  hopes ;  but  you  may  imagine 
ly  situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers,  as  to 
:peat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no  very  imperfect  articulation, 
[y  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was !  but  such  an 
tack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every  faculty." 

"To  Mr.  Thomas  Davies. 

"dear  sir, 

'*  I  HAVE  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy  blow ;  but  God,  who 
it  spares  my  life,  I  humbly  hope  will  spare  my  understanding, 
id  restore  my  speech.  As  I  am  not  at  all  helpless,  I  want 
J  particular  assistance,  but  am  strongly  affected  by  Mrs. 
avies's  tenderness ;  and  when  I  think  she  can  do  me  good, 
iall  be  very  glad  to  call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to 
i  shut  out ;  but  one  or  two  have  found  the  way  in ;  and  if 
ju  come  you  shall  be  admitted  :  for  I  know  not  whom  I  can 
e,  that  will  bring  more  amusement  on  his  tongue,  or  more 
.ndness  in  his  heart.     I  am,  &:c 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
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••To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  John  Taylor. 

"dear  sir, 

"  It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytick  stroke  in  the  night, 
to  deprive  me  of  speech. 

"I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's  assistance,  as  I 
think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy.  Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible.  Bring  Dr.  Heberden  with  you,  if  you  can; 
but  come  yourself  at  all  events.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  weU, 
when  I  am  so  dreadfully  attacked. 

'*  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of  stimulants  much 
may  be  done.  I  question  if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough, 
would  not  rouse  the  organs  of  speech  to  action.  As  it  is  too 
early  to  send,  I  will  try  to  recollect  what  I  can,  that  can  be 
suspected  to  have  brought  on  this  dreadful  distress. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently  for  an 
asthmatick  complaint;  but  have  forborne  for  some  time  by 
Dr.  Pepys's  persuasion,  who  perceived  my  legs  beginning  to 
swell.  1  sometimes  alleviate  a  painful,  or  more  properly  an 
oppressive,  constriction  of  my  chest,  by  opiates ;  and  have 
lately  taken  opium  frequently,  but  the  last,  or  two  last  times, 
in  smaller  quantities.  My  largest  dose  is  three  grains,  and 
last  night  I  took  but  two.  You  will  suggest  these  things  (and 
they  are  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind)  to  Dr.  Heberden. 

"I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

•'June  17,  1783." 

Two  days  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  ^ 

"  On  Monday,  the  i6th,  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and  walked  a 
considerable  way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  I  felt  myself  light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan 
schemes  of  life.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time 
waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  long  been  my  custom,  when  I  felt 
a  confusion  and  indistinctness  in  my  head,  which  lasted,  I 
suppose,  about  half  a  minute.  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed 
God,  that  however  he  might  afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare 
my  understanding.  This  prayer,  that  I  might  trv  the  integrity 
of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse.  The  Imes  were  not 
very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very  good:  I  made 
them  easily,  and  concluded  myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my 
faculties. 

"Soon  after  I  perceived  that  1  had  suffered  a  paralytick 

1  VoL  11.  p.  a68,  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  CoUectk». 
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stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no 
pain,  and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I 
wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps 
death  itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less  horrour 
than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

*'In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two  drams. 
Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence. 
I  put  myself  into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but 
all  was  in  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  think  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive 
what  I  should  do.  Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left 
me  my  hand ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to 
my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as 
I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My 
first  note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking, 
and  could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he  should  read 
what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

"  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might  have  a 
discreet  friend  at  hand,  to  act  as  occasion  should  require.  In 
penning  this  note,  I  had  some  difficulty;  my  hand,  I  knew 
not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr. 
Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden :  and  I  sent 
to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are 
very  friendly,  and  give  me  great  hopes ;  but  you  may  imagine 
my  situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers,  as  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no  very  imperfect  articulation. 
My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was !  but  such  an 
attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every  faculty." 

"To  Mr.  Thomas  Davies. 

*'dear  sir, 

"  I  HAVE  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy  blow  ;  but  God,  who 
yet  spares  my  life,  I  humbly  hope  will  spare  my  understanding, 
and  restore  my  speech.  As  I  am  not  at  all  helpless,  I  want 
no  particular  assistance,  but  am  strongly  affected  by  Mrs. 
Davies's  tenderness ;  and  when  I  think  she  can  do  me  good, 
shall  be  very  glad  to  call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to 
be  shut  out ;  but  one  or  two  have  found  the  way  in ;  and  if 
you  come  you  shall  be  admitted  :  for  I  know  not  whom  I  can 
see,  that  will  bring  more  amusement  on  his  tongue,  or  more 
kindness  in  his  heart.     I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a  memori 
Johnson's  regard  for  Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebtec 
my  introduction  to  him.^  He  indeed  loved  Davies  cord 
of  which  I  shall  give  the  following  little  evidence.  One 
when  he  had  treated  him  with  too  much  asperity,  Tom, 
was  not  without  pride  and  spirit,  went  off  in  a  passion  :  bu 
had  hardly  reached  home,  when  Frank,  who  had  been 
after  him,  delivered  this  note : — "  Come,  come,  dear  Davies, 
always  sorry  when  we  quarrel ;  send  me  word  that  we  are  friei 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"  Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very  friendly,  and 
agreeable  with  your  general  kindness.  I  have,  indeed,  h 
very  frightful  blow.  On  the  1 7th  of  last  month,  about  1 
in  the  morning,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  I  perceived  m 
almost  totally  deprived  of  speech.  I  had  no  pain.  My  01 
were  so  obstructed  that  I  could  say  no^  but  could  scarcelj 
yes.  I  wrote  the  necessary  directions,  for  it  pleased  Go 
spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brockli 
Between  the  time  in  which  I  discovered  my  own  disorder, 
that  in  which  I  sent  for  the  doctor,  I  had,  I  believe,  in  spi 
my  surprize  and  solicitude,  a  little  sleep,  and  Nature  b 
to  renew  its  operations.  They  came  and  gave  the  direc 
which  the  disease  required,  and  from  that  time  I  have 
continually  improving  in  articulation.  I  can  now  speak 
the  nerves  are  weak,  and  I  cannot  continue  discourse  L 
but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return.  The  physicians  conside 
as  cured.  I  was  last  Sunday  at  Church.  On  Tuesday  I 
an  airing  to  Hampstead,  and  dined  with  the  club,  w 
Lord  Palmerston  was  proposed,  and,  against  my  opinion, 
rejected.^  I  designed  to  go  next  week  with  Mr.  Langto 
Rochester,  where  I  purpose  to  stay  about  ten  days,  and 
try  some  other  air.  I  have  many  kind  invitations.  ' 
brother  has  very  frequently  enquired  after  me.  Most  oi 
friends  have,  indeed,  been  very  attentive.  Thank  dear  ] 
Hailes  for  his  present 

•'I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  every  thing  gay 
prosperous,  and  your  lady,  in  particular,  quite  recovered 
confirmed.     Pay  her  my  respects.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  London,  July  3,  1783.  "  SaM.  JoHNS 

1  Poor  Derrick,  however,  though  he  did  not  himself  introduce  me  to  Dr.  Johz 
be  promised,  had  the  merit  of  introducing  me  to  Davies,  the  immediate  introductoi 
'  His  Lordship  was  soon  after  chosen,  and  is  now  a  member  of  thb  club. 
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"To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield, 
"dear  madam, 

"The  account  which  you  give  of  your  health  is  but 
melancholy.  May  it  please  God  to  restore  you.  My  disease 
ififected  my  speech,  and  still  continues,  in  some  degree,  to 
obstruct  my  utterance ;  my  voice  is  distinct  enough  for  a  while  ; 
but  the  organs  being  still  weak  are  quickly  weary :  but  in  other 
respects  I  am,  I  think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lately  been; 
and  can  let  you  know  my  state  ^vithout  the  help  of  any  other 
hand. 

"In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  in  my  own,  I  am 
gradually  mending.  The  physicians  consider  me  as  cured, 
and  I  had  leave  four  days  ago,  to  wash  the  cantharides  from 
my  head.     Last  Tuesday  I  dined  at  the  club. 

"  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  purpose  to  change 
the  air  frequently  this  summer ;  whether  I  shall  wander  so  far 
as  Staffordshire  I  cannot  tell.  I  should  be  glad  to  come. 
Return  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Mr.  Pearson,^  and  aU 
that  have  shewn  attention  to  me. 

"  Let  us,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another,  and  consider  our 
sufferings  as  notices  mercifully  given  us  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  another  state. 

"  I  live  now  but  in  a  melancholy  way.  My  old  friend  Mr. 
Levett  is  dead,  who  lived  with  me  in  the  house,  and  was 
useful  and  companionable;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  is  gone  away; 
and  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  much  decayed,  that  she  can  add  little 
to  another's  gratifications.  The  world  passes  away,  and  we 
are  passing  with  it;  but  there  is,  doubtless,  another  world, 
which  will  endure  for  ever.  Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it.  I 
am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson.'' 

"  London,  July  5,  1783. 

Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  constitution,  that  he 
recovered  from  this  alarming  and  severe  attack  with  wonderful 
quickness  ;  so  that  in  July  he  was  able  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Langton  at  Rochester,  where  he  passed  about  a  fortnight,  and 
made  little  excursions  as  easily  as  at  any  time  of  his  life.  In 
August  he  went  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  to 
Heale,  the  seat  of  William  Bowles,  Esq.  a  gentleman  whom  I 
have  heard  him  praise  for  exemplary  religious  order  in  his 

1  [The  Reverend  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whom  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  bequeathed  the  greater  part 
of  her  property. — M.] 
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family.  In  his  diary  I  find  a  short  but  honourable  mention  of 
this  visit : — "August  28,  I  came  to  Heale  without  fatigue.  30. 
I  am  entertained  quite  to  my  mind."  ^ 

To  Dr.  Brocklesby. 

"  Heale,  near  Salisbury,  Aug.  29,  1783. 
"dear  sir, 

"  Without  appearing  to  want  a  just  sense  of  your  kind 
attention,  I  cannot  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  day  which 
seemed  to  appear  in  some  sort  perilous.  I  rose  at  five,  and 
went  out  at  six ;  and  having  reached  Salisbury  about  nine,  went 
forward  a  few  miles  in  my  friend's  chariot.  I  was  no  more 
wearied  with  the  journey,  though  it  was  a  high-hung,  rougb 
coach,  than  I  should  have  been  forty  years  ago.  We  shall  now 
see  what  air  will  do.  The  country  is  all  a  plain ;  and  the  house 
in  which  I  am,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  window,  for  I 
write  before  I  have  left  my  chamber,  is  sufficiently  pleasant 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams ; 
it  is  a  great  consolation  to  the  well,  and  still  greater  to  the  sick, 
that  they  find  themselves  not  neglected ;  and  I  know  that  you 
will  be  desirous  of  giving  comfort,  even  where  you  have  no  great 
hope  of  giving  help. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  I  find  that  by 
the  course  of  the  post  I  cannot  send  it  before  the  thirty-first 
I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
acquainting  him  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,*  which  affected 

^  [In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  written  on  the  T3th  of  August,  we  find  the  following 
melancholy  paragraph :     ^         ^ 

"  I  am  now  broken  with  disease,  without  the  alleviation  of  ^  familiar  friendship  or 
domestick  society  :  I  have  no  middle  state  between  clamour  and  silence,  between  general 
conversation  and  self-tormenting  solitude.  Levett  is  dead,  amd  poor  Williams  is  making 
haste  to  die  :  I  know  not  if  she  will  ever  more  come  out  of  her  chaniber." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  (August  26)  he  adds,  "  Mrs.  Williams  fencies  now  and  then  that 
she  grows  better,  bnt  her  vital  powers  appear  to  be  slowly  burning  out.  Nobody  thioJcs, 
however,  that  she  will  ver^  soon  be  quite  wasted,  and  as  she  suffers  me  to  be  of  very  little 
use  to  her,  I  have  determined  to  pass  some  time  with  Mr.  Bowles  near  Salisbury,  and 
have  taken  a  place  for  Thursday. 

"  Some  benefit  may  be  perhaps  received  from  change  of  air,  some  from  change  of 
company,  and  some  from  mere  change  of  place.  It  is  not  easy  to  grow  well  in  a  chamber 
where  one  has  long  been  sick,  and  where  every  thing  seen,  and  every  person  speaking, 
revives  and  impresses  images  of  pain.  Though  it  be  true,  that  no  man  can  run  away 
from  himself,  yet  he  may  escape  from  many  causes  of  useless  uneasiness.  That  tkd  mind 
is  its  tnvn  places  is  the  boast  of  a  fallen  angel  that  had  learned^  to^  lie.  External  looility 
has  great  effects,  at  least  upon  all  embodied  beings.  I  hope  this  little  journey  w3I  affora 
me  at  least  some  suspense  of  melancholy." — M.j 

2  [In  his  letter  to  Miss  Susanna  Thrale,  Sept.  9,  1783,  he  thus  writes:  "Pray  diew 
Mamma  this  passage  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brocklesby.  '  Mrs.  Williams,  frnn  mere  inanition, 
has  at  length  paid  the  great  debt  to  nature  about  three  o'clock  this  morning  {^vglL  6. 

/ 
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him  a  good  deal.  Though  for  several  years  her  temper  had  not 
been  complacent,  she  had  valuable  qualities,  and  her  departure 
left  a  blank  in  his  house.  Upon  this  occasion  he,  according  to 
his  habitual  course  of  piety,  composed  a  prayer.^ 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  concerning ,  him,  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured  by  one  of  his  friends. 

"  He  had  once  conceived  the  design  of  writing  the  Life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  saying  that  he  thought  it  might  be  highly 
curious  to  trace  his  extraordinary  rise  to  the  supreme  power, 
from  so  obscure  a  begiiming.  He  at  length  laid  aside  his 
scheme,  on  discovering  that  all  that  can  be  told  of  him  is 
already  in  print;  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  any 
authentick  information  in  addition  to  what  the  world  is  already 
possessed  of."  ^ 

"  He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part  of  his  life  is  not 
known,  a  work  to  shew  how  small  a  quantity  of  real  fiction 
there  is  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  same  images,  with  very  little 
variation,  have  served  all  the  authours  who  have  ever  written." 

"  His  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were  frequently 
employed  on  his  deceased  friends.  He  often  muttered  these, 
Dr  such  like  sentences  :  '  Poor  man  1  and  then  he  died.' " 

"  Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friend,  *  He  is  a  very  pompous 
puzzling  fellow,  (said  he) ;  he  lent  me  a  letter  once  that  some- 
body had  written  to  him,  no  matter  what  it  was  about ;  but  he 
wanted  to  have  the  letter  back,  and  expressed  a  mighty  value  for 
it ;  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  met  with  again,  he  would  not  lose  it 
for  a  thousand  pounds.     I  layed  my  hand  upon  it  soon  after- 

She  died  without  a  struggle,  retaining  her  faculties  to  the  very  last,  and  as  she  expressed 
it,  having  set  her  house  in  order,  was  prepared  to  leave  it,  at  the  last  summons  of 
lature.' " 

In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Sept  33,  he  adds,  "  Poor  Williams  has,  I  hope,  seen  the 
:nd  of  her  afflictions.  She  acted  with  prudence  and  she  bore  with  fortitude.  She  has  left 
oie. 

'  Thou  thy  weary  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages.' 

Had  she  had  good  humour  and  prompt  elocution,  her  universal  curiosity  and  comprehen- 
nve  knowledge  would  have  made  her  the  delight  of  all  that  knew  her.  She  has  left  her 
little  to  your  charity-school." — M.] 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations^p.  326. 

2  Mr.  Malone  observes,  "  Tnis,  however,  was  entirely  a  mistake^  as  appears  from  the 
Nf  emoirs  published  by  Mr.  Noble,  Had  Johnson  been  furnished  with  the  materials  which 
:he  industry  of  that  gentleman  has  procured,  and  with  others  which,  it  is  believed,  are  yet 
preserved  in  manuscript,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  produced  a  most  valuable  and 
:urious  history  of  Cromwell's  life."  ^ 

[I  may  add,  that,  had  Johnson  given  us  a  Life  of  Cromwell,  we  should  not  have  been 
iisgusted  in  numberless  instances  with — "  My  Lord  Protector,"  and  "  My  Lady 
Protectress  ; "  and  certainly  the  brutal  ruffian  who  presided  in  the  bloody  assembly 
that  murdered  their  sovereign,  would  have  been  characterized  by  very  different  epithets 
than  those  which  are  applied  to  him  in  this  work,  where  we  find  him  described  as  "  the 
BOLD  and  DETERMINED  Bradshaw." — M.] 
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irds.  ^^'^  p.Te  ir  '-'-•  I  beiirTs  I  siic.  I  was  Terv  ^ 
'zive  ziec  'wi±.  h.  O-  ±ien  he  did  =icc  jc=cv  ±ar  ii  sign 
1Z.T  r'r^-     S:  -^c  aee.  Trben  rie  lerrer  wis  Jcst  ir  was  wa 


»r^  •  •  -  •      •  ■  • 

i  preiiec:  cf  L.:ri    Eizcc  c;i:  ir  is  zee  cjsir.  I  ipprer 
±i:  •'••  '-g    cccfcmirv  -ans   fiiher    perceived   cr   inrended 
JohzisQn.     The  precept  ill~iei  :::  is  is  :::.jc-t5  :  'In  all  i 
C£   speezh.    eiiher  pleasai:-  zro-Te.  severs,   cr  cr±i:irv, 
cccverueni  zo    speak   leisurelj.   ind    r^rher    irixiinglv 
hj^tilT:   because   iiisrv   speech,  cccioimds   ±e  ineniory. 
:f:ez.rzies.   hesiies  the  uzseeziliiicss,  drl'."es  i  ziia   eiih« 
— -!— rrry'rj-    a  zcc-pIus.   cr  Lirpiz^  -2:1   that    which   sh 
:  :llow :  -whereas  a  slew  speech  cordrzie^.  ±.e  ziemory,  ad 
a  cccceii  of  wisccca  zd  rhe  hearers,  besides  a  seeniline 
speech  and  coimrer.i'-ce.'-     Dr.  jcrr.sjc's  ziechod  of  conv 
-cn  was  cersinlv  calrjlired  :o  exciie  arrsndoc,  and  ro  azmse 
insir-  n.  as  ii  happened.  ■  "^l^-C  -i  wearTinc  or  confiising-  his  ( 
"ZdJij.     He  was  al^ajs  zicsi  perrecilv  clear  and  perspicu 
ar.d  his  \ir:ri3^t  was  so  accunie,  and  his  senrences  so  m 
•zonszrifZZ^.L  zzaZ  his  conversanon  zii^h:  have  been  all  pri 
-.vizhoii:  anv  ccrrecdcn.      A:  ±.e  same  nme.  ir  was  easv 
naniral :  ±.c  accuracy  of  i:  had  no  appearance  of  labour, 
Eirain:.  cr  =t:fi!hes5  :  he  seemed  mere  ccrrscr  man  others,  b^ 
force  cf  habi*    and  me  customarv  exercises  of  his  dowi 
r.-ind." 

■'He  -zcke  cnen  in  praise  ct  French  li:eramre.  '  The  Fk 
are  'ixr,^..'-:r.z  ::"  this,  he  would  -iar.  mey  have  a  book  on  e 
sub'ecr.'  Fr:m  wha:  he  had  seen  of  mem  he  denied  them 
'raise  of  superior  ooliteness,  and  m^endoned,  wi:h  verv  vis 
disTist,  :he  custom  mev  have  of  SDitdn;^  on  me  foots  of  ! 
icarmr.enrs.  *  This.  >  said  me  Doctor)  is  as  :?ross  a  chimj  as 
well  be  done  :  and  one  wonders  h^Dw  anv  man,  or  set  of  t 
can  persist  in  so  o .tensive  a  practice  for  a  whole  day  togetl 
one  should  expect  that  the  drsi  enort  towards  civilizadon  wi 
remove  it  even  among  savages."  '' 

''Bojcters  *  Reasons  or'  the  Christian  religion,'  he  thot 
.ontair.ed  the  best  collection  of  the  evidences  of  the  divinit 
the  Christian  system."' 

"  C  by  mis  try    was  always   an    interesting  pursuit  with 

I  [Hints  for  Civil  Conv^rsauon. — Bacca'a  Wcrks,  410.,  voL  L  pu  571. —SLl 
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hnson.  Whilst  he  was  in  Wiltshire,  he  attended  some 
periments  that  were  made  by  a  physician  at  Salisbury,  on  the 
w  kinds  of  air.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments  frequent 
3ntion  being  made  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Johnson  knit  his 
ows,  and  in  a  stern  manner  enquired,  *  Why  do  we  hear  so 
jch  of  Dr.  Priestley ! '  ^  He  was  very  properly  answered, 
ir,  because  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these  important 
>coveries.'  On  this  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  well  content ;  and 
pli.ed,  *  Well,  well,  I  believe  we  are ;  and  let  every  man  have 
2  honour  he  has  merited.' " 

"A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
uck  with  some  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  candour. 
V'^ell,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  will  always  say  that  you  are  a  very  candid 
in.' — *  Will  you,  (replied  the  Doctor,)  I  doubt  then  you  will 
:  very  singular.  But,  indeed,  Sir,  (continued  he,)  I  look  upon 
j^self  to  be  a  man  very  much  misunderstood.  I  am  not  an  un- 
ndid,  nor  am  I  a  severe  man.  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I 
5an,  in  jest;  and  people  are  apt  to  believe  me  serious  : 
(wever,  I  am  more  candid  than  I  was  when  I  was  younger. 
5  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of  them,  and  am 
ady  now  to  call  a  man  a  good  tnan^  upon  easier  terms  than  I 
IS  formerly.'  "  ^\ 

I^  do  not  wonder  at  Johnson's  displeasure  when  the  name  of  Dr.  Priestley  u'ad 
ntioned  ;  for  I  know  no  writer  who  has  been  suffered  to  publish  more  pernicious 
:trines.  I  shall  instance  only  three.  First,  Materialism  ;  by  which  ntind  is  denied 
human  nature ;  which,  if  believed,  must  deprive  us  of  every  elevated  principle. 
rondly,  Necessity ;  or  the  doctrine  that  every  action,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  included 
in  unchangeable  and  unavoidable  system  ;  a  notion  utterly  subversive  of  moral  govern- 
nt.  Thirdly,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  ^t  future  world,  ^which,  as  he  is 
ased  to  inform  us,  will  be  adapted  to  our  merely  im^oved  nature,)  will  be  materially 
'erent  from  this  \  which,  if  believed,  would  sink  wretched  mortals  into  despair,  as  they 
lid  no  longer  hope  for  the  "  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  or  for  tJhat 
)piness  which  is  revealed  to  us  as  something  beyond  our  present  conceptions  ;  but  would 
I  themselves  doomed  to  a  continuation  of  the  uneasy  state  under  whicii  they  now  groan. 
\y  nothing  of  the  petulant  intemperance  with  which  he  dares  to  insult  the  venerable 
ablishments  of  his  country. 

^s  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  I  shall  quote  the  following  passage,  which  appears  to  me 
tally  absurd  and  impious,  and  which  might  have  been  retorted  upon  him  by  the  men 
o  were  prosecuted  for  burning  his  house.  "  I  cannot,  (says  he.)  as  a  necessarian^ 
waning  necessitarian^]  hate  any  man  ;  because  I  consider  him  as  beings  in  all  respects, 
t  what  God  has  made  him  to  be  ;  and  also  as  doing  vinth  respect  to  me^  nothing  but 
at  he  was  expressly  designed  and  ap^nted  to  do :  God  being  the  only  cause^  and  men 
hing  more  than  the  instruments  in  his  hands  to  execute  eUl  his  pleasure** — Illustrations 
Philosophical  Necessity,  p.  in. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  late  tract,  appears  to  suppose  that  Dr,  Johnson  not  only 
lured^  but  almost  solicited  an  interview  with  Dr.  Priestley.  In  justice  to  Dr. 
mson,  I  declare  my  firm  belief  that  he  never  did.  VLy  illustrious  firiend  was  particularly 
olute  in  not  giving  countenance  to  men  whose  writmgs  he  considered  as  pernicious  to 
iety.  I  was  present  at  Oxford  when  Dr.  Price,  even  before  he  had  rendered  himself  so 
lerally  obnoxious  by  his  zeal  for  the  French  Revolution,  came  into  a  company  where 
inson  was,  who  instantly  left  the  room.  Much  more  would  he  have  reprobated  Dr. 
estley. 

Vhoever  wishes  to  see  a  perfect  delineation  of  this  Literary  Jack  of  all  Trades^  majr  find 
n  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled,  "  A  small  Wholb-Length  of  Dr.  Pribstley,"  printed 

Rivingtons  in  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard. 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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Or*  bis  rersm  nrcn  HtaJc  be  iiTtiic  a>  Ite.  Bnmcr- — ^**  I 
iiorie  ic  liue  j  cih  of  Sejuanrie:-  ai  ncfcc  to  a  tett  c55ca 
b:>u2ffc.     You  tad  I  bLTc  Icjsi  ozr  frrrric.y  ;  bm  jcc  have 
^iszjds  ki  liTxnt.     Mt  danpcsDck  c:oc=.i]£i:iaz  is  lakei  fix 
Sbe  is  nnaci  mis&ef-  fur  his  acrzisiriccs  "irst  racj,  ss 
csikacy  ErETerstl :  so  :,hf.i  sb*  ptnc^ui  of  ctcst  oGCTcrs 
I  jun  ncjg  TtLi  e^:^£Z  vj  z'j  n-'vh  onr :  £i>d  id  sii,  arni  c 
ffcsi  £>jot,  is  rtrv  ▼■sajisicic-     I   tliPtTs  n^can  10  sea 
coiiy'.irr,*T,:s  to  ill  ibe  ii-ies.' 

Kis  fcjrf  tad*  a^d  r:i.r.ezt:;e  ntc  -riih  sers*  insls  djj'.'T 
year.     Trit    sS"oke   cc'  ii*£:   jia'.rT   has   besn  relsifid    ci 
s:antia7j :  but   be  vss  als:»  ^^.ned  viib  ibe  ixnn,  adi 
besides  a-c>ubltc  Ti:b  a  co2sp'.a.r^T  irricb  ncc  ocIt  iras  am 
miia  iiri:]:xedifc.:£  iacccT-^-rfsice.    bz:   ibrsEisaed  hi^a   -n 
cbinrgical  c-jxasiic-n,  from  "•bicb  raost  rr.fri  -wrc-Lki  shir     - 
cx3c:p't&ir?  xr^^s  a  zzrcxdt^  wbicb  Jobnsan  bore  -viib  iii>c 
firmness  and  was  nor  oi  aH  ^Igbifaifd  w'lLt,  he  locked  la 
to  ampuiiikoL     He  was  r-ireEdtsd  br  Mr.  Poet  lad  Mr.  ( 
sjiADk.    I  bave  beibce  me  a  leiier  cf  tbe  ^odi  %£  Jmr  irixs 
to  3Ii.  Cn:iksr.2nk,  in  wbdcn  he  sars^  ~  I  am  grring  to  pm 
self  into  your  baiids :  ^  zzic  aaotlie:,  accompanying  a.  sei  < 
"  Ures  of  the  Poets,'  in  irjifch  be  savs.  - 1  beg  yozi  m 
ance  of  these  TOiLji.es,  as  £n  acJ:r;o-=r!ecges:eni  of  ibe 
faTouis  which  you  have  bestowed  on.  Sir,  yoiir  most  6t 
suad  most  humble  serYzzXJ'     I  have  in  my  possesszca  s« 
mw'e  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cniiiishaiik,  and  also  to 
Mudge  at  Piymoiiih,  which  it  would  be  imprcper  to  inses 
thev  are    filed   with   urpleasing   technical   details.     I 
however,  eactract  from  his  leners  to  Dr.  3iiucge  such 
as  shew  either  a  felicity  of  expression,  or  the  nrif!ai:r.Tfa 
of  his  mind« 

"  Mj  conv-iciion  of  your  siili,  and  my  belief  of  your  h 
ship,  determir.e  me  to  entreat  your  opinion  and  adTtce.*— 
this  sta're,  I  with  great  earnestness  desire  you  to  leil  me  wi 
to  be  done.  Excision  is  doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure, 
1  know  not  any  means  of  palliation-  The  oper&ticsi  is  d 
less  painful ;  but  is  it  dangerous  ?  The  pain  I  hope  to  e 
with  decency ;  but  I  am  loth  to  put  life  into  much  hazan 
**  By  representing  the  gout  as  an  antagonist  to  the  palsy, 
have  said  enough  to  make  it  welcome.  This  is  not  stnctl 
first  fit,  but  I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  first;  for  it  is  these 
that  ever  confined  me ;  and  the  first  was  ten  years  agcv 
rcc  and  fiery  than  this." — "  \\'rite^  dear  Sir,  vbat ; 
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to  inform  or  encourage  me.     The  operation  is  not  delayed  by 
any  fears  or  objections  of  mine." 

'*To  Bennet  Langton,  Esq. 

*^  DEAR   SIR, 

"  You  may  very  reasonably  charge  me  with  insensibility  of 
y^our  kindness,  and  that  of  lady  Rothes,  since  I  have  suffered 
50  much  time  to  pass  without  paying  any  acknowledgement.  I 
now,  at  last,  return  my  thanks  ;  and  why  I  did  it  not  sooner  I 
ought,  to  tell  you.  I  went  into  Wiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well 
could,  and  was  there  much  employed  in  palliating  my  own 
malady.  Disease  produces  much  selfishness.  A  man  in  pain 
is  looking  after  ease ;  and  lets  most  other  things  go  as  chance 
shall  dispose  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  lost  a  com- 
panion,^ to  whom  I  have  had  recourse  for  domes  tick  amusement 
for  thirty  years,  and  whose  variety  of  knowledge  never  was 
exhausted  ;  and  now  return  to  a  habitation  vacant  and  desolate, 
I  carry  about  a  very  troublesome  and  dangerous  complaint, 
which  admits  no  cure  but  by  the  chirurgical  knife.  Let  me 
have  your  prayers.     I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson.*'' 

"  London,  Sept.  29,  1783." 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  his  being  put  to  the 
torture  of  amputation.  But  we  must  surely  admire  the  manly 
resolution  which  he  discovered,  while  it  hung  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  writes,  "  The  gout  has 
within  these  four  days  come  upon  me  with  a  violence  which  I 
never  experienced  before.  It  made  me  helpless  as  an  infant.'* — 
And  in  another,  having  mentioned  Mrs.  Williams,  he  says, — 
"  whose  death  following  that  of  Levett,  has  now  made  my  house 
a  solitude.  She  left  her  little  substance  to  a  charity-schools 
She  is,  I  hope,  where  there  is  neither  darkness,  nor  want,  nor 


sorrow." 


I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state  of  his  health,  and 
mentioned  that  "Baxter's  Anacreon,  which  is  in  the  library  at 
Auchinleck,  was,  I  find,  collated  by  my  father  in  1727,  with 
the  MS.  belonging  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  he  has 
made  a  number  of  Notes  upon  it.  Would  you  advise  me  ta 
publish  a  new  edition  of  it  ? '' 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30. — "You  should  not 
make  your  letters  such  rarities,  when  you  know,  or  might  know, 
the  uniform  state  of  my  health.     It  is  very  long  since  I  heard 

1  Mf&  Anna  Williamai 
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from  you ;  and  that  I  have  not  answered  is  a  very  insufficient 
reason  for  the  silence  of  a  friend. — Your  Anacreon  is  a  very 
uncommon  book  ;  neither  London  nor  Cambridge  can  supply 
a  copy  of  that  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  reprinted,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  Lord  Hailes. — Besides  my 
constant  and  radical  disease,  I  have  been  for  these  ten  days 
much  harassed  with  the  gout ;  but  that  has  now  remitted.  I 
hope  God  will  yet  grant  me  a  little  longer  life,  and  make  me 
less  unfit  to  appear  before  him." 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Siddons.  He  gives  this  account  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  [October  27] : — "Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  visit  to 
me,  behaved  with  great  modesty  and  propriety,  and  left  nothing 
behind  her  to  be  censured  or  despised.  Neither  praise  nor 
money,  the  two  powerful  corrupters  of  mankind,  seemed  to 
have  depraved  her.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her 
brother  Kemble  calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very  well.  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  I  talked  of  plays  ;  and  she  told  me  her  intention 
of  exhibiting  this  winter  the  characters  of  Constance,  Catharine, 
and  Isabella,  in  Shakspeare." 

Mr.  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  minute  of 
what  passed  at  this  visit. 

"  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,  there  happened 
to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her,  which  he  observing,  said  with  a 
smile,  *  Madam,  you  who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to 
other  people,  will  the  more  easily  excuse  the  want  of  one 
yourself." 

"  Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he  with  great  good  humour 
entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the  English  drama;  and, 
among  other  enquiries,  particularly  asked  her  which  of  Shak- 
speare's  characters  she  was  most  pleased  with.  Upon  her 
answering  that  she  thought  the  character  of  Queen  Catharine, 
in  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  most  natural : — *  I  think  so  too, 
Madam,  (said  he ; )  and  whenever  you  perform  it,  I  will  once 
more  hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myself.'  Mrs.  Siddons  pro- 
mised she  would  do  herself  the  honour  of  acting  his  favourite 
part  for  him ;  but  many  circumstances  happened  to  prevent 
the  representation  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  during  the  Doc- 
tor's life. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave  his  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  some  of  the  principal  performers  whom  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  upon  the  stage.  *  Mrs.  Porter,  in  the 
^^hemence  of  rage,  and   Mrs.  Clive,  in  the  sprightliness  of 
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humour,  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  What  Clive  did  best,  she 
did  better  than  Garrick ;  but  could  not  do  half  so  many  things 
well ;  she  was  a  better  romp  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  nature. — 
Pritchard,  in  common  life,  was  a  vulgar  ideot ;  she  would  talk 
of  her  gownd ;  but,  when  she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  seemed 
to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and  understanding. — I  once  talked 
with  Colley  Gibber,  and  thought  him  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  his  art. — Garrick,  Madam,  was  no  declaimer ;  there  was  not 
one  of  his  own  scene-shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken  To  be^ 
or  not  to  be^  better  than  he  did ;  yet  he  was  the  only  actor  I  ever 
saw,  whom  I  could  call  a  master  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy ; 
though  I  liked  him  best  in  comedy.  A  true  conception  of 
character,  and  natural  expression  of  it,  were  his  distinguished 
excellencies.'  Having  expatiated,  with  his  usual  force  and 
eloquence,  on  Mr.  Garrick's  extraordinary  eminence  as  an  actor, 
he  concluded  with  this  compliment  to  his  social  talents  ;  *  And 
after  all.  Madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be  envied  on  the  stage 
than  at  the  head  of  a  table.' " 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the  subject  of  acting 
than  might  be  generally  supposed.  Talking  of  it  one  day  to 
Mr.  Kemble,  he  said,  "  Are  you.  Sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  believe  yourself  transformed  into  the  very  character  you 
represent  ? "  Upon  Mr.  Kemble's  answering — that  he  had 
never  felt  so  strong  a  persuasion  himself;  "To  be  sure  not.  Sir, 
(said  Johnson ;)  the  thing  is  impossible.  And  if  Garrick  really 
believed  himself  to  be  that  monster,  Richard  the  Third,  he 
deserved  to  be  hanged  every  time  he  performed  it."^ 

1  My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  wras  j)resent  when  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor, 
paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  was  received  in  a  very  courteous  manner. — See 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  June  1791. 

I  found  among  Dr.  Johnson's  papers,  the  following  letter  to  him,  from  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Bellamy : 

"  To  Dr.  Johnson. 

"SIR, 

"  The  flattering  remembrance  of  the  partiality  you  honoured  me  with,  some^  years 
ago,  as  well  as  the  humanity  you  are  known  to  possess,  has  encoturaged  me  to  solicit  your 
patronage  at  my  Benefit. 

"  By  a  long  Chancery  sui^,  and  a  complicated  train  of  unfortunate  events,  I  am  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress ;  which  obliges  me,  once  more,  to  request  the  indulgence  of  the 
publiclc 

"  Give  me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  company,  and  to  assure  you,  if  3rou  ^ant 
my  request,  the  gratification  I  shall  feel,  from  being  patronized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be 
infinitely  superiour  to  any  advantage  that  may  arise  from  the  Benefit ;  as  I  am,  with  the 
profoundest  respect,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

"  G.  A.  Bellamy." 
*'  No.  10,  Duke-street,  St.  James  s, 
May  II,  1783." 

I  am  happy  in  recording  these  particulars,  which  prove  that  my  illustrious  friend  lived 
to  think  much  mor§  favourably  of  Players  than  he  appears  to  have  donota  the  early  part 
of  hb  life. 
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[To  "Mrs,  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield. 

'*  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  The  death  of  poor  Mr.  Porter,  of  which  your  maid  has 
sent  an  account,  must  have  very  much  surprised  you.  The 
death  of  a  friend  is  almost  always  unexpected  :  we  do  not  love 
to  think  of  it,  and  therefore  are  not  prepared  for  its  coming. 
He  was,  I  think,  a  religious  man,  and  therefore  that  his  end  was 
happy. 

"  Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful  habitation.  Last 
month  died  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty  years 
in  the  place  of  a  sister:  her  knowledge  was  great,  and  her 
conversation  pleasing.     I  now  live  in  cheerless  solitude. 

"  My  two  last  years  have  passed  under  the  pressure  of 
successive  diseases.  I  have  lately  had  the  gout  with  some 
severity.  But  I  wonderfully  escaped  the  operation  which  I 
mentioned,  and  am  upon  the  whole  restored  to  health  beyond 
my  own  expectation. 

**  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  round  us,  we  that  are  left 
must  cling  closer,  and,  if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  at  least  pray 
for  one  another ;  and  remember,  that  as  others  die  we  must  die 
too,  and  prepare  ourselves  diligently  for  the  last  great  trial.  I 
am,  Madam, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*'] 

**  Bolt-court,  Fleet -street, 
Nov.  lo,  1783." 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  attention  of  one  of  his 
friends  has  been  discovered  by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Thrale's 
collection  of  Letters.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Miss  Thrales,^ 
he  writes,  "A  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell  when  your 
mamma  has  tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to  my  physician  to  enquire 
whether  this  long  train  of  illness  had  brought  me  into  difficulties 
for  want  of  money,  with  an  invitation  to  send  to  him  for  what 
occasion  required.  I  shall  write  this  night  to  thank  him, 
having  no  need  to  borrow.*'  And  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  "  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  you,  that  the 
generous  man  was  Gerard  Hamilton.  I  returned  him  a  very 
thankful  and  respectful  letter."  2 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  common  friend,  and  he 
has  been  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  have  Johnson's  letter  to  him 
upon  this  occasion,  to  adorn  my  collection. 

1  Vol.  II.  p.  328.  2  VoL  IL  p.  34* 
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«*  To  THE  Right  Honourable  William  Gerard  Hamilton. 

"dear  sir, 

"  Your  kind  enquiries  after  my  affairs,  and  your  generous 
offers,  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Brocklesby.  I 
return  thanks  with  great  sincerity,  having  lived  long  enough  to 
know  what  gratitude  is  due  to  such  friendship ;  and  entreat 
that  my  refusal  may  not  be  imputed  to  sullenness  or  pride.  I 
am,  indeed,  in  no  want.  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  my 
physicians,  of  little  expence  to  me.  But  if  any  unexpected 
exigence  should  press  me,  you  shall  see,  dear  Sir,  how  cheerfully 
I  can  be  obliged  to  so  much  liberality.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

*'Sam.  Johnson." 

''November  19,  17S3." 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  notices  of  his  kind  attention 
to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who,  though  in  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow- 
chandler  upon  Snowhill,  was  a  woman  of  excellent  good  sense, 
pious,  and  charitable.^  She  told  me,  she  had  been  introduced 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Masters,  the  poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised, 
and,  it  is  said,  illuminated  here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own 
genius.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  very  zealous  for  the  support  of  the 
Ladies'  charity-school,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre.  It  is 
confined  to  females ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  afforded  a  hint  for  the 
story  of  Betty  Broom  in  "  The  Idler."  Johnson  this  year,  I 
find,  obtained  for  it  a  sermon  from  the  late  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  characterises  as  "  knowing  and  conversible  \ "  and  whom 
all  who  knew  his  Lordship,  even  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  politicks,  remember  with  much  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  The 
Father's  Revenge,"  some  of  his  Lordship's  friends  applied  to 
Mrs.  Chapone,  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  and  give  his 
opinion  of  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  a  letter  to  that  lady. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in 
Lord  Carlisle's  possession,  though  I  was  not  fortunate  enou^ 
to  have  the  honour  of  being  known  to  his  Lordship,  trusting  to 
the  general  courtesy  of  literature,  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  the 
favour  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  to  be  permitted  to  insert  it  in  my 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.     His  Lordship  was  so  good  as  to  comply 

1  [In  his  Will  Dr.  Johnson  left  her  a  book  "at  her  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of 
remembrance." — M.] 
[This  excellent  woman  died  September  13, 1789,  aged  74. — A.  Chalmbrs.] 
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with  my  request,  and  has  thus  enabled  me  to  enrich  my  work 
with  a  very  fine  piece  of  writing,  which  displays  both  the 
critical  skill  and  politeness  of  my  illustrious  friend ;  and  perhaps 
the  curiosity  which  it  will  excite,  may  induce  the  noble  and 
elegant  Authour  to  gratify  the  world  by  the  publication^  of  a 
l>erformance,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  in  such  terms. 

"To  Mrs.  Chapone. 


"  MADAM 


f 


**  By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second  time,*  I  think  that 
a  very  honourable  distinction  has  been  shewn  me,  and  I  did  not 
delay  the  perusal,  of  which  I  am  now  to  tell  the  effect. 

"  The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  completely  regular ;  the 
stage  is  too  often  vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently 
connected.  This,  however,  would  be  called  by  Dryden  only  a 
mechanical  defect ;  which  takes  away  little  from  the  power  of 
the  poem,  and  which  is  seen  rather  than  felt. 

"A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might,  perhaps,  wish  some 
words  changed,  and  some  lines  more  vigorously  terminated 
But  from  such  petty  imperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free  ? 

"The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  is  of  more 
importance.  It  seems  to  want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation 
which  characterises  the  English  drama,  and  is  not  always 
sufficiently  fervid  or  animated. 

"Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that  I  wished 
omitted.  In  the  imagery  I  cannot  forbear  to  distinguish  the 
comparison  of  joy  succeeding  grief  to  light  rushing  on  the  eye 
accustomed  to  darkness.^  It  seems  to  have  all  that  can  be 
desired  to  make  it  please.     It  is  new,  just,  and  delightfuL 

"  With  the  characters,  either  as  conceived  or  preserved,  I 
have  no  fault  to  find ;  but  was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a 
writer,  who,  in  defiance  of  prejudice  and  fashion,  made  the 
Archbishop  a  good  man,  and  scorned  all  thoughtless  applause, 
which  a  vicious  churchman  would  have  brought  him. 

"The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  Father  and  Daughter 
both  culpable,  both  wretched,  and  both  penitent,  divide  between 
them  our  pity  and  our  sorrow, 

1  A  few  copies  only  of  this  tragedy  have  been  printed,  and  given  to  the  aathooi^s 
friends. 

2  Dr.  Johnson  ha^nng  been  very  ill  when  the  tragedy  was  first  sent  to  him,  had  declined 
ti)C  consideration  of  it. 

S  "  I  could  have  borne  my  woes ;  that  stranger  Joy 

Wounds  while  it  smiles : — The  long  impnson'd  wretdi, 
Emereine  from  the  night  of  his  damp  cell. 
Shrinks  from  the  sun's  bright  bcims  ;  ana  that  whidi  flinga 
Gladness  o'er  all,  to  him  is  agony." 
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"  Thus,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what  I  did  not  willingly 
undertake,  and  could  not  decently  refuse.  The  noble  writer 
will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  sincere  criticism  ought  to 
raise  no  resentment,  because  judgement  is  not  under  the 
controul  of  will ;  but  involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has  still  less 
of  choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote  from  possibility  of  oflfence. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

''November  28,  1783." 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a  very  different  nature  : 
one,  whether  the  unconstitutional  influence  exercised  by  the 
Peers  of  Scotland  in  the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons,  by  means  of  fictitious  qualifications,  ought  not  to  be 
resisted ; — the  other.  What  in  propriety  and  humanity,  should 
be  done  with  old  horses  unable  to  labour.  I  gave  him  some 
account  of  my  life  at  Auchinleck ;  and  expressed  my  satisfaction 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  had,  at  two  publick  meetings, 
elected  me  their  Presses,  or  Chairman. 

To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  Like  all  other  men  who  have  great  friends,  you  begin  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  neglected  merit ;  and  all  the  comfort  that  I 
can  give  you  is,  by  telling  you  that  you  have  probably  more 
pangs  to  feel,  and  more  neglect  to  suffer.  You  have,  indeed, 
begun  to  complain  too  soon ;  and  I  hope  I  am  the  only  con- 
fidant of  your  discontent.  Your  friends  have  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  gratify  personal  kindness ;  they  have  hitherto  been 
busy  in  strengthening  their  ministerial  interest.  If  a  vacancy 
happens  in  Scotland,  give  them  early  intelligence :  and  as  you 
can  serve  Government  as  powerfully  as  any  of  your  probable 
competitors,  you  may  make  in  some  sort  a  warrantable  claim. 

"  Of  the  exaltations  and  depressions  of  your  mind  you  delight 
to  talk,  and  I  hate  to  hear.     Drive  all  such  fancies  from  you. 

'*  On  the  day  when  I  received  your  letter,  I  think,  the  fore- 
going page  was  written ;  to  which  one  disease  or  another  has 
hindered  me  from  making  any  additions.  I  am  now  a  little 
better.  But  sickness  and  solitude  press  me  very  heavily.  I 
could  bear  sickness  better,  if  I  were  relieved  from  solitude. 

"  The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  the  publick  ought  to 
make  you  wrap  yourself  up  in  your  hereditary  possessions, 
which,  though  less  than  you  may  wish,  are  more  than  you  can 
want ;  and  in  an  hour  of  religious  retirement  return  thanks  to 
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••     "         ••««  <-    ~ 

"S.-^M.  Tc-B 
■ \>»      *■      "-'^ » 

.... ^».> 
t^,,«V«  ">*  •  *  X  *.N...- 

.  .1 ^^»N  ^\  N  \.:    M:cile,  sonie  time  before  his 

V,  ^  ,v    -»   •*>.*.  ,\^*\  "'.-.'u;  IV.  Johnson,  in  which  he  n:f 

'.    ...^.    .     I,  .  \  ,\   .♦ikC.^x'  >'e^rs  acquiinied  wiih  hi: 

w^,  ,s  .  ^    -   *^  ,\'.'.v.  ";^.  i.ways  t^ked  with  ease  to  hi 

,„....,>     .»      •  .    ".  .v»vr  rooc;vec  from  him  one  rou^h 

'..      ■  •    '*■  .V  ^;rs  >.is  havln*;,  while  engaged  i: 

.^  .'  ■•  ,,      *  *^^"  A  vi.sp***?  c*  L.onSuwker!^^*e  len^ 

\  ■  .x.*    »•    .*    .\    .  v,.,^,.    vic'clainied   upon    the   mise: 

,^     .      ,.    »..    *  v^s<     w  Ar.vi  used  this  expression: — - 

\.  ■  Vv>'^    v'^    ■  V   >»\x',v"v  Sir.  if  your  hero,  Gama. 

4     k*«,x  jwxi  Ovvumbus,  had  never  been  b 

-fc«sA  ,\*o  ncxxT  crone  further  than  the 

"^  ^'^-^  ^KVitisiesit,  (says  Mr.  Mickle,)  ir; 
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to  be  found  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  World  displayed,'  I,  in 
my  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  have  controverted ;  and 
though  authours  are  said  to  be  bad  judges  of  their  own  works, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that  dissertation  is 
my  favourite  above  all  that  I  ever  attempted  in  prose.  Next 
year,  when  the  Lusiad  was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  addressed  me  with  one  of  his  good-humoured  smiles : — 
*  Well,  you  have  remembered  our  dispute  about  Prince  Henry, 
and  have  cited  me  too.  You  have  done  your  part  very  well 
indeed  :  you  have  made  the  best  of  your  argument ;  but  I  am 
not  convinced  yet.' 

"  Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent  Mr.  Hoole  a  proof  of 
that  part  of  the  introduction,  in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  yourself,  and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work,  begging 
it  might  be  shewn  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  in  place  of  the  simple  mention  of  him  which  I  had 
made,  he  dictated  to  Mr.  Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

"Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that^  about  twenty  years 
before  that  time,  he  himself  had  a  design  to  translate  the 
Lusiad,  of  the  merit  of  which  he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  a  number  of  other  engagements." 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me  in  this  letter,  of  a  conversation  at 
dinner  one  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's  with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr. 
Nicol,  the  King's  Bookseller,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert 
the  maxim,  "better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape,  than  one 
innocent  person  suffer;"  and  were  answered  by  Dr.  Johnson 
with  great  power  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  have  no  record  of  that  day :  but  I  well  recollect  my 
illustrious  friend's  having  ably  shewn,  that  unless  civil  institutions 
ensure  protection  to  the  innocent,  all  the  confidence  which 
mankind  should  have  in  them  would  be  lost. 

I  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chronological  arrange- 
ment, should  have  appeared  in  my  account  of  last  year;  but 
may  more  properly  be  introduced  here,  the  controversy  having 
not  been  closed  till  this.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  a  native 
of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  having  entertained  doubts  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  divested  himself 
of  national  bigotry ;  and  having  travelled  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  furnish 
himself  with  materials  for  a  Gaelick  Dictionary,  which  he  after- 
wards compiled,  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in 
the  right  upon  the  question,  that  he  candidly  published  a 
pamphlet,  stating  his  conviction,  and  the  proofs  and  reasons  on 


A^^         -^"^  ^-^'^  ^f  ^^-  Johnson 

,  .,  >  ;  K^x  c>*«.N^"  A  person  at  Edinbuigh,  of  the  name 
*\»<^  teKx««tCi.^  ci^  pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and  much 
^*^.^:  A  is.  jfcu;hvHir.  Johnson  took  Mr.  Shaw  under  his 
vw\vv^U^  *i^.*  S*^"©  ^^™  ^^s  assistance  in  writing  a  reply, 
».K^  .>  \wx  Svtt  Admired  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  many  beoi 
vv<,*s\i  A*  sx«clusive.  A  few  paragraphs,  which  sufficiently 
<  .>v^•  ^wdt  Authour,  shall  be  selected. 
V>«  .issierrions  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  negative :  I 
..^,\j>  i^^*^  existence  of  Fingal,  because  in  a  long  and  curious 
vxv.'si**^*"*^^'^  through  the  Gaelick  regions  I  have  never  been 
.  ^.v.^  V  nnd  it.  ^Vhat  I  could  not  see  myself,  I  suspect  to  be 
,\  vt*i'-''>"  invisible  to  others ;  and  I  suspect  with  the  more  reason, 
vi*  A-.iKU)^  all  those  who  have  seen  it  no  man  can  shew  it. 

••  Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  disbelieve 
;X^  ^genuineness  of  Ossian  to  a  blind  man,  who  should  dispute 
;Ns*  rt*aUty  of  colours,  and  deny  that  the  British  troops  are 
civvAihed  in  red.  The  blind  man's  doubt  would  be  rational,  if 
he  vHd  not  know  by  experience  that  others  have  a  power  which 
he  himself  wants  :  but  what  perspicacity  has  Mr.  Clark  which 
Nature  has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

''  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this.  Suppose  a 
man,  with  eyes  like  his  neighbours,  was  told  by  a  boasting 
corporal,  that  the  troops,  indeed,  wore  red  clothes  for  their 
ordmary  dress,  but  that  every  soldier  had  likewise  a  suit  of 
black  velvet,  which  he  puts  on  when  the  King  reviews  them. 
This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires  to  see  the  fine  clothes,  but 
finds  nobody  in  forty  thousand  men  that  can  produce  either 
coat  or  waistcoat  One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his  chest  at 
Port  Mahon;  another  has  always  heard  that  he  ought  to 
have  velvet  clothes  somewhere ;  and  a  third  has  heard  some- 
body say,  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet  Can  the  enquirer 
be  blamed  if  he  goes  away  believing  that  a  soldier's  red  coat  is 
all  that  he  has  ? 

"But  the  most  obdurate  uicredulity  may  be  shamed  or 
silenced  by  facts.  To  overpower  contradictions,  let  the  soldier 
show  his  velvet  coat,  and  the  Fingalist  the  origiiial  of  Ossian. 

"  The  difference  between  us  and  the  blind  man  is  this :  the 
blind  man  is  unconvinced,  because  he  cannot  see;  and  we, 
because,  though  we  can  see,  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  showiL" 
Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders  imder  which 
Johnson  now  laboured,  he  did  not  resign  himself  to  despondency 
and  (  ontent,  but  with  wisdom  and  spirit  endeavoured  to 
>e  and  amuse  his  mind  with  as  many  iimocent  enjoyments 
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as  he  could  procure.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  mentioned  the 
cordiality  with  which  he  insisted  that  such  of  the  members  of 
the  old  club  in  Iv>^-lane  as  survived,  should  meet  again  and 
dine  together,  which  they  did,  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at 
his  house  :  and  in  order  to  ensure  himself  society  in  the  evening 
for  three  days  in  the  week,  he  instituted  a  club  at  the  Essex 
Head,  in  Essex-street,  then  kept  by  Samuel  Greaves,  an  old 
servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 


K 


"To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

DEAR   SIR, 

"  It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  come  out ;  I  should  else  have 
waited  on  you  with  an  account  of  a  little  Evening-Club  which 
we  are  establishing  in  Essex-street,  in  the  Strand,  and  of  which 
you  are  desired  to  be  one.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head, 
now  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's.  The  company  is 
numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  list,  miscellaneous.  The 
terms  are  lax,  and  the  expences  light.  Mr.  Barry  was  adopted 
by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  joined  with  me  in  forming  the  plan. 
We  meet  thrice  a  week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits  two-pence. 
"  If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member,  draw  a  line  under 
your  name.  Return  the  list.  We  meet  for  the  first  time  on 
Monday  at  eight. 

**  I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
*'Dec.  4,  1783." 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this  Club.  But  when 
I  mention  only  Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Joddrell,  Mr. 
Paradise,  Dr.  Horsley,  Mr.  Windham,^  I  shdl  sufficiently 
obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  low  ale-house  association,  by  which  Johnson  was 
degraded.  Johnson  himself,  like  his  namesake  Old  Ben, 
composed  the  Rules  of  his  Club.^ 

1  I  was  in  Scotland  when  this  Club  was  founded^  and  during  all  the  winter.  Johnson, 
however,  declared  I  should  be  a  member,  and  invented  a  word  upon  the  occasion : 
"  Boswell^  (said  he)  is  a  very  clubable  man."  When  I  came  to^  town,  I  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bamngton,  and  chosen.  I  believe  there  are  few  societies  where  there  is  better 
conversation  or  more  decorum.  Several  of  us  resolved  to  continue  it  after  our  great 
founder  was  removed  by  death.  Other  members  were  added ;  and  now,  above  eight 
years  since  thai  loss,  we  go  on  happily. 

a  Rules, 

"  To-day  deep  thoughts  with  me  resolve  to  drench 
In  mirth,  which  after  no  repenting  draws. — Milton. 

"  The  Club  shall  consist  of  four-and-twenty. 

"  The  meetings  shall  be  on  the  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  every  week ;  but 
in  the  week  before  Easter  there  shall  be  no  meeting. 
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In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a  spasmodick 
asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he  was  confined  to  the  house  in 
great  pain,  being  sometimes  obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  his  chair, 
a  recumbent  posture  being  so  hurtful  to  his  respiration,  that  he 
could  not  endure  lying  in  bed ;  and  there  came  upon  him  at 
the  same  time  that  oppressive  and  fatal  disease,  a  dropsy.  It 
was  a  very  severe  winter,  which  probably  aggravated  his 
complaints ;  and  the  solitude  in  which  Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs, 
Williams  had  left  him,  rendered  his  life  very  gloomy.  Mrs. 
Desmoulins,  who  still  lived,  was  herself  so  very  ill,  that  she 
could  contribute  very  little  to  his  relief.  He,  however,  had 
none  of  that  unsocial  shyness  which  we  commonly  see  in 
people  afflicted  with  sickness.  He  did  not  hide  his  head  from 
the  world,  in  solitary  abstraction ;  he  did  not  deny  himself  to 
the  visits  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but  at  all  times, 
when  he  was  not  overcome  by  sleep,  was  ready  for  conversation 
as  in  his  best  days. 

"To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield, 
"dear  madam, 

"  You  may  perhaps  think  me  negligent  that  I  have  not 
written  to  you  again  upon  the  loss  of  your  brother ;  but  con- 
dolences and  consolations  are  such  common  and  such  useless 
things,  that  the  omission  of  them  is  no  great  crime :  and  my 
own  diseases  occupy  my  mind,  and  engage  my  care.  My 
nights   are   miserably   restless,   and   my  days,  therefore,    are 

"  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  once  a^  week,  but  not  oftener. 

"  Two  members  shall  oblige  themselves  to  attend  io  their  turn  every  night  from  eight 
to  ten,  or  to  procure  two  to  attend  in  their  room. 

"Every  member  present  at  the  Club  shall  spend  at  least  sixpence;  and  every  member 
who  stays  away  shall  forfeit  threepence. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  absent  members :  and  deliver  to 
the  President  of  the  night  a  list  of  the  forfeits  incurred.^ 

"  When  any  member  returns  after  absence,  he  shall  immediately  lay  down  his  forfeits ; 
which  if  he  omits  to  do,  the  President  shall  require. 

"  There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  but  every  man  shall  adjust  his  own  expences. 

"The  night  of  indispensable  attendance  will  come  to  every  member  once  a  month. 
Whoever  shall  for  three  months  together  omit  to  attend  himself,  or  by  substitaticm,  nor 
shall  make  any  apology  in  the  fourth  month,  shall  be  considered  as  having  abdicated 
the  Club. 

"  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  name  of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  member 
reconunending  him,  shall  stand  in  the  Club>room  three  nights.  On  the  fourth  he  may  b« 
chosen  by  ballot ;  six  members  at  least  being  present,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ballot  being 
in  his  favour ;  or  the  majority,  should  the  numbers  not  be  divisible  by  three. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  notice,  six  days  before,  to  each  of  Ibose  members 
whose  turn  of  necessary  attendance  is  come. 

"  The  notice  may  be  in  these  words : — '  Sir,  On  - —  the of ,  will  be  your 

turn  of  presiding  at  the  Essex  Head.    Your  company  is  therefore  earnestly  requested.' 

"  One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  member  for  the  waiter." 

Johnson's  definition  of  a  Club  in  this  sense,  in  his  Dictionary,  is,  "An  assembly  of  good 
fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditions." 
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heavy.     I  try,  however,  to  hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  I 
can. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired  ;  perhaps  the  spring 
and  the  summer,  may,  in  some  degree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not, 
we  must  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to  the  other 
dispensations  of  Eternal  Goodness.  Pray  for  me,  and  write  to 
me,  or  let  Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

**  London,  Nov.  29,  1783." 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  Saiviuel 
Johnson,  a  year  in  which,  although  passed  in  severe  indispo- 
sition, he  nevertheless  gave  many  evidences  of  the  continuance 
of  those  wondrous  powers  of  mind,  which  raised  him  so  high 
in  the  intellectual  world.  His  conversation  and  his  letters  of 
this  year  were  in  no  respect  inferiour  to  those  of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  being  alive  to  the 
most  minute  curiosities  of  literature. 


tt 


"To  Mr.  Dilly,  Bookseller,  in  the  Poultry. 

SIR, 


"  There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books  which  used  to  be 
sold  by  the  booksellers  on  the  bridge,  and  which  I  must  entreat 
yon  to  procure  me.     They  are  called.  Burton^ s  Books \^  the 

^  [These  books  are  much  more  numerous  than  Johnson  supposed.     The  following  list 
comprises  several  of  them  ;  but  probably  is  incomplete  : 

x68x 
i68z 
«68z 


Historical  Rarities  in  London  and  Westminster  .  .  . 

Wars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  .... 

Wonderful  Prodigies  of  Juagement  and  Mercy 
Strange  and  prodigious  religious  Customs  and  Manners  of  sundry 

Nations  ........ 

English  Empire  in  America         ...... 

Surprizing  Miracles  of  Nature  and  Ait  ..... 

[Admirable  Curiosities  of  Nature,   &c      1681. — Probably    the 
same  book  with  a  different  title.] 
History  of  Scotland  . 

History  of  Ireland  .  . 

Two  Journies  to  Jerusalem 
Nine  Worthies  of  the  World 
Winter's  Evenings'  Entertainments^ 
The  English  Hero,  or  the  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Memorable  Accidents  and  unheard-of  Transactions 
History  of  the  House  of  Orange  . 
Burton's  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  (or,  of  Martyrs  in  flames) 
Curiosities  of  England      .  . 

History  of  Oliver  Cromwell         . 
Unparalleled  Varieties. 

19.  Unfortunate  Court  Favourites  of  Enjgland 

20.  History  of  the  Lives  of  English  Divmes 
Ingenious  Riddles  .  .  . 
Unhappy  Princesses,  or  the  History  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Jane 

Gray     .....frr^ 


3. 

3- 
4' 

5- 
6. 


7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
II. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

It;. 
16. 

17- 
18. 


2I< 
32 


1683 
1685 
Z685 


1685 
1665 

i68s 
1687 
1687 
1687 
1693 

1693 
169s 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1706 
1709 


17x0 
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title  of  one  is  Admirable  Curiosities^  Rarities^  and  Wonders  in 
England,  I  believe  there  are  about  five  or  six  of  them ;  they 
seem  very  proper  to  allure  backward  readers  ;  be  so  kind  as  to 
get  them  for  me,  and  send  me  them  with  the  best  printed 
edition  of  *  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted.' 

"  I  am,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"Jan.  6,  1784." 

"To  Mr.  Perkins, 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  WAS  very  sorry  not  to  see  you,  when  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  call  on  me ;  but  to  disappoint  friends,  and  if  they  are  not 
very  good-natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  sick- 
ness. If  you  will  please  let  me  know  which  of  the  afternoons 
in  this  week  I  shall  be  favoured  with  another  visit  by  you  and 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  young  people,  I  will  take  all  the  measures 
that  I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that  time.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'' 
"Jan.  21,  1784." 

His  attention  to  the  Essex-Head  Club  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  a  gentleman  for  whom  he 
deservedly  entertained  a  great  regard. 

"  To  Richard  Clark,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"  You  will  receive  a  requisition,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Club,  to  be  at  the  house  as  President  of  the  night.  This 
turn  comes  once  a  month,  and  the  member  is  obliged  to 
attend,  or  send  another  in  his  place.  You  were  enrolled  in  the 
Club  by  my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to  introduce  you  ;  but  as  I 
am  hindered  by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  will  very  properly  supply 
my  place  as  introductor,  or  yours  as  President.  I  hope  in 
milder  weather  to  be  a  very  constant  attendant. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
"Jan.  27,  1784."  "Sam.  Johnson." 

23.  i^op's  Fables  in  prose  and  verse  .....  17x9 

24.  History  of  Virginia  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  172a 

25.  English  Acquisitions  in  Guinea  and  the  EUist  Indies     .  .  2726 

26.  Female  Excellency,  or  the  Ladies'  Glory  ....  2728 

27.  General  History  of  Earthquakes  .....  1736 

28.  The  English  Heroine,  or  tne  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mrs.  Christian 

Daviesj  commonly  called  Mother  Ross        .  .  .        — — 

29.  Youth's  Divine  Pastime   ••.....        _— 

— M.] 
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"  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits  began  with  the 
^^ear,  and  that  every  night  of  non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct 
3f  three-pence,  that  is,  nine-pence  a  week." 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him,  anxiously 
enquiring  as  to  his  health,  and  enclosing  my  "  Letter  to  the 
People  of  Scotland,  on  the  present  state  of  the  nation." — **  I 
;rust,  (said  1,)  that  you  will  be  liberal  enough  to  make  allow- 
ince  for  my  differing  from  you  on  two  points,  [the  Middlesex 
Election,  and  the  American  War,]  when  my  general  principles 
Df  government  are  according  to  your  own  heart,  and  when,  at 
I  crisis  of  doubtful  event,  I  stand  forth  with  honest  zeal  as  an 
mcient  and  faithful  Briton.  My  reason  for  introducing  those 
:wo  points  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with  regard  to  them  had 
Deen  declared  at  the  periods  when  they  were  least  favourable, 
[  might  have  the  credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of 
ninisterial  power.'* 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  HEAR  of  many  enquiries  which  your  kindness  has  dis- 
posed you  to  make  after  me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a  long 
letter,  which  perhaps  the  imagination  of  its  length  hindered  me 
from  beginning.    I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  shorter. 

"  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a  new  club  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  the  house  of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's,  I 
went  thither  to  meet  the  company,  and  was  seized  with  a 
spasmodic  asthma,  so  violent,  that  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my 
own  house,  in  which  I  have  been  confined  eight  or  nine  weeks, 
and  from  which  I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  even  to 
church.  The  asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  A  dropsy 
gains  ground  upon  me ;  my  legs  and  thighs  are  very  much 
swollen  with  water,  which  I  should  be  content  if  I  could  keep 
there  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be  higher.  My  nights 
are  very  sleepless  and  very  tedious.  And  yet  I  am  extremely 
afraid  of  dying. 

"  My  physicians  try  to  maike  me  hope,  that  much  of  my 
malady  is  the  effect  of  cold,  and  that  some  degree  at  least  of 
recovery  is  to  be  expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  summer 
suns.  If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn,  I  should  be  glad  to 
try  a  warmer  climate ;  though  how  to  travel  with  a  diseased 
body,  without  a  companion  to  conduct  me,  and  with  very  little 
Qioney,  I  do  not  well  see.     Ramsay  has  recovered  his  limbs  in 
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to  be  found  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  World  displayed,'  I,  in 
my  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  have  controverted ;  and 
though  authours  are  said  to  be  bad  judges  of  their  own  works, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that  dissertation  is 
my  favourite  above  all  that  I  ever  attempted  in  prose.  Next 
year,  when  the  Lusiad  was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  addressed  me  with  one  of  his  good-humoured  smiles : — 
*  Well,  you  have  remembered  our  dispute  about  Prince  Henry, 
and  have  cited  me  too.  You  have  done  your  part  very  well 
indeed  :  you  have  made  the  best  of  your  argument ;  but  I  am 
not  convinced  yet.' 

"  Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent  Mr.  Hoole  a  proof  of 
that  part  of  the  introduction,  in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  yourself,  and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work,  begging 
it  might  be  shewn  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  in  place  of  the  simple  mention  of  him  which  I  had 
made,  he  dictated  to  Mr.  Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

"Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that^  about  twenty  years 
before  that  time,  he  himself  had  a  design  to  translate  the 
Lusiad,  of  the  merit  of  which  he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  a  number  of  other  engagements." 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me  in  this  letter,  of  a  conversation  at 
dinner  one  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's  with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr. 
Nicol,  the  King's  Bookseller,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert 
the  maxim,  "better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape,  than  one 
innocent  person  suffer;"  and  were  answered  by  Dr.  Johnson 
with  great  power  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  have  no  record  of  that  day :  but  I  well  recollect  my 
illustrious  friend's  having  ably  shewn,  that  unless  civil  institutions 
ensure  protection  to  the  innocent,  all  the  confidence  which 
mankind  should  have  in  them  would  be  lost. 

I  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chronological  arrange- 
ment, should  have  appeared  in  my  account  of  last  year;  but 
may  more  properly  be  introduced  here,  the  controversy  having 
not  been  closed  till  this.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  a  native 
of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  having  entertained  doubts  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  divested  himself 
of  national  bigotry ;  and  having  travelled  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  furnish 
himself  with  materials  for  a  Gaelick  Dictionary,  which  he  after- 
wards compiled,  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in 
the  right  upon  the  question,  that  he  candidly  published  a 
pamphlet,  stating  his  conviction,  and  the  proofs  and  reasons  on 
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which  it  was  founded.  A  person  at  Edinbiiz]^  of  die  name 
of  Clark,  answered  this  pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and  much 
abnse  of  its  anthonr.  Johnson  took  Mr.  Shaw  under  his 
protection,  and  gave  him  his  assistance  in  writing  a  reply, 
which  has  been  admired  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  many  been 
considered  as  conclusiTe.  A  few  paragra^phs,  which  sofiBciG[itlj 
mark  their  great  Authoor,  shall  be  selected. 

''My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  n^ative:  I 
deny  the  existence  of  Fingal,  because  in  a  long  and  carious 
per^rination  through  the  Gaelick  regions  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  it  \\liat  I  could  not  see  mysd^  I  suspect  to  be 
equally  invisible  to  others ;  and  I  suspect  with  the  more  reason, 
as  among  all  those  who  have  seen  it  no  man  can  shew  it. 

"  Mr.  Gark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  disbelieve 
the  genuineness  of  Ossian  to  a  blind  man,  wiio  should  dispute 
the  reality  of  colours,  and  deny  that  the  British  troops  are 
cloathed  in  red.  The  blind  man's  doubt  would  be  rational,  if 
he  did  not  know  by  experience  that  others  have  a  power  which 
he  himself  wants  :  but  what  perspicacity  has  Mr.  CHark  which 
Nature  has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rest  of  ma^nkind  ? 

''  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this.  Suppose  a 
man,  with  eyes  like  his  neighbours,  was  told  by  a  boasting 
corporal,  that  the  troops,  indeed,  wore  red  clothes  for  their 
ordinary  dress,  but  that  every  soldier  had  likewise  a  suit  of 
black  velvet,  which  he  puts  on  when  the  King  reviews  them. 
This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires  to  see  the  fine  clothes,  but 
finds  nobody  in  forty  thousand  men  that  can  produce  either 
coat  or  waistcoat  One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his  chest  at 
Port  Mahon;  another  has  always  heard  that  he  ought  to 
have  velvet  clothes  somewhere ;  and  a  third  has  heard  some- 
body say,  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet  Can  the  enquirer 
be  blamed  if  he  goes  away  believing  that  a  soldier's  red  coat  is 
all  that  he  has  ? 

"But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  be  shamed  or 
silenced  by  facts.  To  overpower  contradictions,  let  the  soldier 
show  his  velvet  coat,  and  the  Fingalist  the  original  of  Ossian. 

"  The  difference  between  us  and  the  blind  man  is  this :  the 
blind  man  is  unconvinced,  because  he  cannot  see;  and  we, 
because,  though  we  can  see,  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  shown." 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders  under  which 
Johnson  now  laboured,  he  did  not  resign  himself  to  despondency 
and  discontent,  but  with  wisdom  and  spirit  endeavoured  to 
^^onsole  and  amuse  his  mind  with  as  many  innocent  enjoyments 
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as  he  could  procure.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  mentioned  the 
cordiality  with  which  he  insisted  that  such  of  the  members  of 
the  old  club  in  Iv)'-lane  as  survived,  should  meet  again  and 
dine  together,  which  they  did,  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at 
his  house  :  and  in  order  to  ensure  himself  society  in  the  evening 
for  three  days  in  the  week,  he  instituted  a  club  at  the  Essex 
Head,  in  Essex-street,  then  kept  by  Samuel  Greaves,  an  old 
servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 


"dear  sir. 


"To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


"It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  come  out ;  I  should  else  have 
waited  on  you  with  an  account  of  a  little  Evening-Club  which 
we  are  establishing  in  Essex-street,  in  the  Strand,  and  of  which 
you  are  desired  to  be  one.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head, 
now  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's.  The  company  is 
numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  list,  miscellaneous.  The 
terms  are  lax,  and  the  expences  light.  Mr.  Barry  was  adopted 
by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  jomed  with  me  in  forming  the  plan. 
VVe  meet  thrice  a  week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits  two-pence. 
"  If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member,  draw  a  line  under 
your  name.  Return  the  list.  We  meet  for  the  first  time  on 
Monday  at  eight. 

*'  I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
"Dec.  4,  1783." 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this  Club.  But  when 
I  mention  only  Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Joddrell,  Mr. 
Paradise,  Dr.  Horsley,  Mr.  Windham,^  I  shdl  sufficiently 
obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  low  ale-house  association,  by  which  Johnson  was 
degraded.  Johnson  himself,  like  his  namesake  Old  Ben, 
composed  the  Rules  of  his  Club.^ 

1  I  was  in  Scotland  when  this  Club  was  founded^  and  daring  all  the  winter.  Johnson, 
lowever,  declared  I  should  be  a  member,  and  mvented  a  word  upon  the  occasion : 
"  Boswell^  (said  he)  is  a  very  clubabU  man."  When  I  came  to^  town,  1  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Barrington,  and  chosen.  I  believe  there  are  few  societies  where  there  is  better 
ronversation  or  more  decorum.  Several  of  us  resolved  to  continue  it  after  our  great 
founder  was  removed  by  death.  Other  members  were  added ;  and  now,  above  eight 
years  since  that  loss,  we  go  on  happily. 

2  Rules. 

"  Today  deep  thoughts  with  me  resolve  to  drench 
In  mirth,  which  after  no  repenting  dravrs. — Milton. 

•'  The  Club  shall  consist  of  four-and-twenty. 

**  The  meetings  shall  be  on  the  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  everj*  week ;  but 
in  the  week  before  Easter  there  shall  be  no  meeting. 
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In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a  spasmodick 
asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he  was  confined  to  the  house  in 
great  pain,  being  sometimes  obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  his  chair, 
a  recumbent  posture  being  so  hurtful  to  his  respiration,  that  he 
could  not  endure  lying  in  bed ;  and  there  came  upon  him  at 
the  same  time  that  oppressive  and  fatal  disease,  a  dropsy.  It 
was  a  very  severe  winter,  which  probably  aggravated  his 
complaints ;  and  the  solitude  in  which  Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs, 
Williams  had  left  him,  rendered  his  life  very  gloomy.  Mrs. 
Desmoulins,  who  still  lived,  was  herself  so  very  ill,  that  she 
could  contribute  very  little  to  his  relief.  He,  however,  had 
none  of  that  unsocial  shyness  which  we  commonly  see  in 
people  afflicted  with  sickness.  He  did  not  hide  his  head  from 
the  world,  in  solitary  abstraction ;  he  did  not  deny  himself  to 
the  visits  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but  at  all  times, 
when  he  was  not  overcome  by  sleep,  was  ready  for  conversation 
as  in  his  best  days. 

"To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield, 
"dear  madam, 

"  You  may  perhaps  think  me  negligent  that  I  have  not 
written  to  you  again  upon  the  loss  of  your  brother ;  but  con- 
dolences and  consolations  are  such  common  and  such  useless 
things,  tliat  the  omission  of  them  is  no  great  crime :  and  my 
own  diseases  occupy  my  mind,  and  engage  my  care.  My 
nights   are   miserably   restless,   and   my  days,  therefore,    are 

"  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  once  a^  week,  but  not  oftener. 

"  Two  members  shall  oblige  themselves  to  atiend  to  their  turn  every  night  from  d^ 
to  ten,  or  to  procure  two  to  attend  in  their  room. 

"Every  member  present  at  the  Club  shall  spend  at  least  sixpence;  and  every  member 
who  stays  away  shall  forfeit  threepence. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  absent  members :  and  deliver  to 
the  President  of  the  night  a  list  of  the  forfeits  inciured.  ^ 

"  When  any  member  returns  after  absence,  he  shall  immediately  lay  down  his  forfeits; 
which  if  he  omits  to  do,  the  President  shall  require. 

"  There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  but  every  man  sliall  adjust  his  own  ezpenoes. 

"The  night  of  indispensable  attendance  will  come  to  every  member  once  a  month. 
^Vhoever  slmll  for  three  inonths  together  omit  to  attend  himself,  or  by  substitatica,  nor 
shall  make  any  apology  in  the  fourth  month,  shall  be  considered  as  having  abdicated 
the  Club. 

"  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  name  of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  mnpV* 
recommending  him,  shall  stand  in  the  Club-room  three  nights.  On  the  fourth  he  may  be 
chosen  by  ballot ;  six  members  at  least  being  present,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ballot  hdng 
in  his  favour ;  or  the  majority,  should  the  numbers  not  be  divisible  by  three. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  notice,  six  days  before,  to  each  of  tfuwe  memben 
whose  turn  of  necessary  attendance  is  come. 

"  The  notice  may  be  in  these  words  : — '  Sir,  On the of ,  will  be  your 

turn  of  presiding  at  the  Essex  Head.     Your  company  is  therefore  earnestly  requested.' 

"  One  peimy  shall  be  left  by  each  member  for  the  waiter." 

Johnson's  definition  of  a  Club  in  this  sense,  in  his  Dictionary,  is,  "An  assembly  of  good 
fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditions." 
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heavy.    I  try,  however,  to  hold  up  my  head  us  high  aa  I 
can. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired  j  perhaps  the  spring 
and  the  summer,  may,  in  some  degree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not, 
we  must  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to  the  other 
dispensations  of  Eternal  Goodness.  Pray  for  me,  and  write  to 
me,  or  let  Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you. 

"  I  am,  &C. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"London,  Nov.  29,  1 783.** 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  year  in  which,  although  passed  in  severe  indispo- 
sition, he  nevertheless  gave  many  evidences  of  the  continuance 
of  those  wondrous  powers  of  mind,  which  raised  him  so  high 
in  the  intellectual  world.  His  conversation  and  his  letters  of 
this  year  were  in  no  respect  inferlour  to  those  of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  being  alive  to  the 
most  minute  curiosities  of  literature. 

"To  Mr.  Dilly,  Bookseller,  in  the  Pot^.try. 


({ 


SIR, 


"  There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books  which  used  to  be 
sold  by  the  booksellers  on  the  bridge,  and  which  I  must  entreat 
you  to  procure  me.     They  are  called,  BurtorCs  Books \^  the 

1  [These  books  are  much  more  muneroos  than  Johnson  supposed.    The  foIIowiQg  list 
comprises  several  of  them ;  but  probably  is  incomplete : 


I.  Historical  Rariti^  in  London  and  WcatnuDstcs  .  .  . 

3.  Wars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  .... 

3.  Wonderful  Prodigies  of  Jua^ement  and  Mercy  .  . 

4.  Strange  and  prodifioua  religious  Custcn^s  fuid  Mannen  oi  sundry 

Nations  ........ 

English  Empire  in  America 


the 


^  Surprizing  Miracles  of  Nature  and  Art  .... 
[Admirable  Curiosities  of  Nature,  &C.     x6Sz. — Probably 
same  book  with  a  different  title.] 

7.  History  of  Scotland  .... 

8.  History  of  Ireland  .... 

9.  Two  Joumics  to  Jerusalem         .  • 
10.  Nine  Worthies  of  the  World 
zi.  Winter's  Evenings' Entertainments^ 

12.  The  English  Hero,  or  the  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 

13.  Memoraole  Accidents  and  unheard-of  Transactions 

14.  History  of  the  House  of  Orange . 

15.  Burton's  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  (or,  aX.  Martyrs  in  flames) 

16.  Curiosities  of  England      .... 

17.  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell         ... 

18.  Unparalleled  Varieties.  .  .  « 

19.  Unfortunate  Court  Favourites  of  England  » 
30.  History  of  the  Lives  of  jSogUsb  Divmes  • 
21.  Ingenious  Riddles  •  .  •  • 
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title  of  one  is  Admirable  Curiosities^  Rarities^  and  Wanders  in 
England,  I  believe  there  are  about  five  or  six  of  them  \  they 
seem  very  proper  to  allure  backward  readers  ;  be  so  kind  as  to 
get  them  for  me,  and  send  me  them  with  the  best  printed 
edition  of  *  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted.' 

"  I  am,  &C. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"Jan.  6,  1784." 

"To  Mr.  Perkins, 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  WAS  very  sorry  not  to  see  you,  when  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  call  on  me ;  but  to  disappoint  friends,  and  if  they  are  not 
very  good-natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  sick- 
ness. If  you  will  please  let  me  know  which  of  the  afternoons 
in  this  week  I  shall  be  favoured  with  another  visit  by  you  and 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  young  people,  I  will  take  all  the  measures 
that  I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that  time.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"Jan.  21, 1784." 

His  attention  to  the  Essex-Head  Club  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  a  gentlemsin  for  whom  he 
deservedly  entertained  a  great  regard. 

"  To  Richard  Clark,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"  You  will  receive  a  requisition,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Club,  to  be  at  the  house  as  President  of  the  night.  This 
turn  comes  once  a  month,  and  the  member  is  obliged  to 
attend,  or  send  another  in  his  place.  You  were  enrolled  in  the 
Club  by  my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to  introduce  you  ;  but  as  I 
am  hindered  by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  will  very  properly  supply 
my  place  as  introductor,  or  yours  as  President.  I  hope  in 
milder  weather  to  be  a  very  constsuit  attendant. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
**jan.  27,  1784."  "Sam.  Johnson." 

23.  iEsop's  Fables  in  prose  and  verse  .....  xjis 

24.  History'  of  Virginia  .......  1739 

25.  English  Acquisitions  in  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies     .  .  1706 

26.  Female  Excellency,  or  the  Ladies'  Glory  ....  xjaS 

27.  General  History  of  Earthquakes  .....  1736 

28.  The  English  Heroine,  or  tne  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mrs.  Christiaii 

DavieSj  commonly  called  Mother  Ross        .  .  .        —— 

29.  Youth's  Divine  Pastime   .......        — — 

— M.I 
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"  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits  began  with  the 
^^ear,  and  that  every  night  of  non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct 
D^  three-pence,  that  is,  nine-pence  a  week." 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him,  anxiously 
enquiring  as  to  his  health,  and  enclosing  my  "  Letter  to  the 
People  of  Scotland,  on  the  present  state  of  the  nation." — **  I 
:rust,  (said  1,)  that  you  will  be  liberal  enough  to  make  allow- 
mce  for  my  differing  from  you  on  two  points,  [the  Middlesex 
Election,  and  the  American  War,]  when  my  general  principles 
Df  government  are  according  to  your  own  heart,  and  when,  at 
1  crisis  of  doubtful  event,  I  stand  forth  with  honest  zeal  as  an 
mcient  and  faithful  Briton.  My  reason  for  introducing  those 
:wo  points  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with  regard  to  them  had 
Deen  declared  at  the  periods  when  they  were  least  favourable, 
[  might  have  the  credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of 
ninisterial  power." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"  I  HEAR  of  many  enquiries  which  your  kindness  has  dis- 
posed you  to  make  after  me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a  long 
etter,  which  perhaps  the  imagination  of  its  length  hindered  me 
from  beginning.    I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  shorter. 

"  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a  new  club  in  the 
tieighbourhood,  at  the  house  of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's,  I 
^vent  thither  to  meet  the  company,  and  was  seized  with  a 
spasmodic  asthma,  so  violent,  that  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my 
own  house,  in  which  I  have  been  confined  eight  or  nine  weeks, 
and  from  which  I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  even  to 
church.  The  asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  A  dropsy 
gains  ground  upon  me ;  my  legs  and  thighs  are  very  much 
swollen  with  water,  which  I  should  be  content  if  I  could  keep 
there  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be  higher.  My  nights 
are  very  sleepless  and  very  tedious.  And  yet  I  am  extremely 
afraid  of  dying. 

"  My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope,  that  much  of  my 
malady  is  the  effect  of  cold,  and  that  some  degree  at  least  of 
recovery  is  to  be  expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  summer 
suns.  If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn,  I  should  be  glad  to 
try  a  warmer  climate ;  though  how  to  travel  with  a  diseased 
body,  without  a  companion  to  conduct  me,  and  with  very  little 
money,  I  do  not  well  see.     Ramsay  has  recovered  his  limbs  in 
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Z'ji.'.-  :  a^fi  F:V.i:r_r  ^^s  5€nr  r:  Liibnc  where.  iTddeed,  he 
rl  t-     '--:  :.t  ■s'i.i.  I  -c-cTe,  p^i^  -:ie  "htn  he  vcnc     Think 

r.-^rhiz?;  itS.  t^-i  st^ie  cciii:::i  =.bc-:  ::  :  bzi  vo":i  wfii  foraiivea 
n-^r.  -tr^cinr  -^rth  disease  his  -e^lect  of  dfspntes.  politicks, 
ir.-:  r.2.=:ph'.e*-5-  Let  me  h-=.Te  rcxr  pnvers-  Mt  compliments 
Vj  r^yir  I2LCT  ar-C  Tour_z  cuss.  Asi  tt^  rhTCcr'ans  about  my 
c2.-e  :  and  disire  Sir  Aleizzder  L-ick  to  -xrire  zr.e  his  opsnioD. 

"  I  azi,  dear  Sir,  kc 

"Sam.  Johxsox.' 

**  F*S    -▼    "-J  f  " 


0  M?>5.  Lucy  Porter,  :x  Lichfield. 

"yy   DEARE3T   LOVE, 

"  I  HAVE  been  exrrer:iclv  ill  of  an  asthma  and  dropsy, 
b-t  received  by  ihe  mtrcy  of  God,  sudden,  and  unexpected 
relief  '.ii=t  Thursday,  07  ±e  discharge  of  twenty  pints  of  wato: 
V.'h ether  I  sr^l  condnue  free,  or  shall  fill  again,  cannot  be  told 
Prav  fcr  me. 

''Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadnil;  let  us  think  nothing 
worth  our  care  but  how  to  prepare  for  it ;  what  we  know  amiss 
in  ourselves  let  us  make  haste  to  amend,  and  put  our  trust  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  our  Saviour. 

"  I  am,  dear  'Slsidam, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sa3i.  Johjjson." 

*'  Feb.  23,  1784." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  HAVE  just  advanced  so  far  towards  recovery  as  to  read 
a  pamphlet ;  and  you  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  first 
pamphlet  which  I  read  was  yours.  I  am  very  much  of  your 
opinion,  and,  like  you,  feel  great  indignation  at  the  indecency 
with  which  the  King  is  every  day  treated.  Your  paper  contains 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  constitution, 
very  f)roiJcrly  produced  and  applied.  It  will  certainly  raise 
yf;ur  character,^  though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  you  a  Minister 

of  State. 

*♦*♦♦♦ 

1  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  letter,  in  which  I  thus  expressed  myself:  **  My  fjriiidpkl 
may  apf/ear  to  you  too  monarchical  :  but  I  know  and  am  persuaded^  they  ton  not  inooa* 
"lifvtrnt  with  the  true  principles  of  liberty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  you,  Sur,  are  now  the  Priiee 
Hdinikter,  called  by  the  Sovereign  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  Oown,  ai  well  as  tiboM  df 
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"  I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once  again,  and  tell  her, 
that  in  the  letter-case  was  a  letter  relating  to  me,  for  which  I 
v\dll  give  her,  if  she  is  willing  to  give  it  me,  another  guinea. 
The  letter  is  of  consequence  only  to  me. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson.'' 

"  London,  Feb.  27,  1784." 

In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that  I  should  ask  our 
physicians  about  his  case  and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to 
>end  his  opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from  that  very 
imiable  Baronet,  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  with  his  faculties 
IS  entire  as  ever  :  and  mentioned  his  expressions  to  me  in  the 
lote  accompanying  it, — "  With  my  most  affectionate  wishes  for 
Dr.  Johnson's  recovery,  in  which  his  friends,  his  country,  and 
ill  mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake ; "  and  at  the  same  time  a 
i"ull  opinion  upon  his  case  by  Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like  Dr. 
CuUen,  had  the  advantage  of  having  passed  through  the  grada- 
;ions  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  by  study  and  practice  had 
ittained  to  such  skill,  that  my  father  settled  on  him  two 
lundred  pounds  a  year  for  five  years,  and  fifty  pounds  a  year 
during  his  life,  as  an  honorarium  to  secure  his  particular 
It  ten  dance.  The  opinion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me, 
beginning,  "  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  health 
>^our  very  learned  and  illustrious  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  labours 
jnder  at  present." 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"Presently  after  I  had  sent  away  my  last  letter,  I 
received  your  kind  medical  packet.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
both  to  you  and  to  your  physicians  for  your  kind  attention 
to  my  disease.  Dr.  Gillespie  has  sent  me  an  excellent  con- 
nlium  medicuniy  all  solid  practical  experimental  knowledge. 
I  am  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  my  physicians,  (Dr. 
Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby,)  as  well  as  my  own,  going  on 
very  hopefully.  I  have  just  begun  to  take  vinegar  of  squills. 
The  powder  hurt  my  stomach  so  much,  that  it  could  not  be 
continued. 

:he  people,  against  a  violent  faction.  As  such,  you  are  entitled  to  the  wannest  support  of 
every  good  subject  in  every  department."  He  answered,  "  I  am  extremely  obligea  to  you 
for  the  sentiments  you  do  me  the  honour  to  express,  and  have  observed  with  great 
pleasure  the  zealous  and  abU  support  given  to  the  Causb  op  thb  Publics  in  the  work 
you  were  so  good  to  transmit  to  me." 
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"  Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  kind 
letter  ;  and  bring  with  you  the  rhubarb  ^  which  he  so  tenderiy 
offers  me. 

"  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  is  now  quite  well,  and  that  no 
evil,  either  real  or  imaginary,  now  disturbs  you, 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  London,  March  2,  1784."  "Sam.   JoI 

I  also  applied  to  three  of  the  eminent  physidans  who 
chairs  in  our  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Eklinboon 
Doctors  CuUen,  Hope,  and  Munro,  to  each  of  whom  I  sent 

following  letter : 

"dear  sir, 
"  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  very  ill  for  some  time ;  and  in  a 
letter  of  anxious  apprehension  he  writes  to  me,  'Ask  your 
physicians  about  my  case.' 

"This,  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  regular  consultati(m: 
but  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to  give  your  advice  to  t  B 
man  so  eminent,  and  who,  in  his  Life  of  Garth,  has  paid  your 
profession  a  just  and  elegant  compliment :  *  I  believe  every 
man  has  found  in  physicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  oif 
sentiment,  very  prompt  effusions  of  beneficence,  and  wiUing- 
ness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.* 

"  Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four.    Last  summer  he  had  1 
stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which  he  recovered  almost  endidj* 
He  had,  before  that,  been  troubled  with  a  catarrhous  coufi^ 
This  winter  he  was  seized  with  a  spasmodick  asthma,  by  ndudi 
he  has  been  confined  to  his  house  for  about  three  months.    Dr. 
Brocklesby  writes  to  me,  that  upon  the  least  admission  of  cold, 
there  is  such  a  constriction  upon  his  breast,  that  he  cannot  lie 
down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  gets  rest 
and  sometimes  sleep,  only  by  means  of  laudanum  and  syrup  of 
poppies ;  and  that  there  are  cedematous  tumours  in  his  legs  and 
thighs.     Dr.  Brocklesby  trusts  a  good  deal  to  the  return  of  mild 
weather.     Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  a  dropsy  gains  ground  upon 
him ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  a  warmer  climate  would  do 
him  good.     I  understand  he  is  now  rather  better,  and  is  ntam^ 
vinegar  of  squills.     I  am,  ^nth  great  esteem,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

**  March  7,  1 784." 

1  From  his  garden  at  Prestonfield,  where  he  cultivated  that  plant  with  tiid&  »ir:f*ff, 
that  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society  oi  London  fior  tbe  1t»»irmfiigt' 
ment  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
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All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  attention  to  my  letter,  and 
its  venerable  object.  Dr.  CuUen's  words  concerning  him  were, 
"  It  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  any  service  to 
a  man  whom  the  publick  properly  esteem,  and  whom  I  esteem 
and  respect  as  much  as  I  do  Dr.  Johnson."  Dr.  Hope's,  "  Few 
people  have  a  better  claim  on  me  than  your  friend,  as  hardly  a 
day  passes  that  I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  about  this  or  that 
word."  Dr.  Munro's,  "  I  most  sincerely  join  you  in  sympathis- 
ing with  that  very  worthy  and  ingenious  character,  from  whom 
tiis  country  has  derived  much  instruction  and  entertainment." 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Brocklesby. 
Doctors  Cullen  and  Munro  wrote  their  opinions  and  prescrip- 
tions to  me,  which  I  afterwards  carried  with  me  to  London, 
ind,  so  far  as  they  were  encouraging,  communicated  to 
[ohnson.  The  liberality  on  one  hand,  and  grateful  sense  of  it 
Dn  the  other,  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  recording. 

"  To  James  Bos  well,  Esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  too  much  pleased  with  the  attention  which  you  and 
rour  dear  lady^  show  to  my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent  in  letting 
^ou  know  the  progress  which  I  make  towards  health.  The 
iropsy,  by  God's  blessing,  has  now  run  almost  totally  away  by 
latural  evacuation :  and  the  asthma,  if  not  irritated  by  cold, 
^ves  me  little  trouble.  While  I  am  writing  this,  I  have  not  any 
;ensation  of  debility  or  disease.  But  I  do  not  yet  venture  out, 
laving  been  confined  to  the  house  from  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  now  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

"  When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far  as  Auchinleck,  I 
im  not  able  to  guess  ;  but  such  a  letter  as  Mrs.  BoswelFs  might 
Iraw  any  man,  not  wholly  motionless,  a  great  way.  Pray  tell  the 
iear  lady  how  much  her  civility  and  kindness  have  touched  and 
gratified  me. 

"  Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now  begun  to  subside,  and 
he  King's  authority  is  in  some  measure  re-established.  Mr. 
Pitt  will  have  great  power ;  but  you  must  remember,  that  what 
le  has  to  give,  must,  at  least  for  some  time,  be  given  to  those 
vho  gave,  and  those  who  preserve,  his  power.  A  new  minister 
:an  sacrifice  little  to  esteem  or  friendship ;  he  must,  till  he  is 
lettled,  think  only  of  extending  his  interest. 

"If  you   come  hither  through  Edinburgh,  send   for   Mrs. 

1  Who  had  written  him  a  very  kind  letter. 


■i 
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Stewart,  and  give  from  me  another  guinea  for  the  letter  in  the 
old  case,  to  which  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  claim,  tS 
she  gives  it  me. 

"  Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon ;  and  if  yo« 
procure  heads  of  Hector  Boece,  the  historian,  and  Arthur 
Johnston,  the  poet,  I  will  put  them  in  my  room  ;  or  any  other 
of  the  fathers  of  Scottish  literature. 

"  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey,  and  hope  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  you  will  be  welcome  to,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*  ■ 

**  London,  March  18,  17S4." 

I  ^vTote  to  him,  March  28,  from  York,  informing  him  that  1 
had  a  high  gratification  in  the  triumph  of  monarchical  prin- 
ciples over  aristocratical  influence,  in  that  great  county,  in  an 
address  to  the  King ;  that  I  was  thus  far  on  my  way  to  him, 
but  that  news  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  having  arrived,  I 
was  to  hasten  back  to  my  own  county,  where  I  had  carried  an  : 
Address  to  his  Majesty  by  a  great  majority,  and  had  some 
intention  of  being  a  candidate  to  represent  the  county  in  Par- 
liament. 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"You  could  do  nothing  so  proper  as  to  hasten  badt 
when  you  found  the  Parliament  dissolved.  With  the  influence 
which  your  address  must  have  gained  you,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  your  presence  will  be  of  importance,  and  your 
activity  of  effect. 

"  Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every 
man  feels  from  the  kindness  of  such  a  friend ;  and  it  is  with 
delight  I  relieve  it  by  telling,  that  Dr.  Brocklesby's  account  is 
true,  and  that  I  am,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  wonderfully 
relieved. 

"  You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction  which  requires  much 
prudence.  You  must  endeavour  to  oppose  without  exas- 
perating ;  to  practise  temporary  hostility,  without  producing 
enemies  for  life.  This  is,  perhaps,  hard  to  be  done ;  yet  it  has 
been  done  by  many,  and  seems  most  likely  to  be  effected  by 
opposing  merely  upon  general  principles,  without  descending 
to  personal  or  particular  censures  or  objections.  One  thing  I 
must  enjoin  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
elections  ; — I  must  entreat  you  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of 
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strong  liquors.  One  night's  drunkenness  may  defeat  the 
labours  of  forty  days  well  employed.  Be  firm,  but  not 
clamorous ;  be  active,  but  not  malicious ;  and  you  may  form 
such  an  interest,  as  may  not  only  exalt  yourself,  but  dignify 
your  family. 

"  We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here.  Mr.  Fox  reso- 
lutely stands  for  Westminster,  and  his  friends  say  will  carry  the 
election.  However  that  be,  he  will  certainly  have  a  seat, 
Mr.  Hoole  has  just  told  me,  that  the  city  leans  towards  the 
King. 

"  Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  you  are  employed,  and 
what  progress  you  make. 

"  Make  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the  young  Boswells,  the 
sincere  compliments  of,  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'^ 

"London,  March  30,  1784." 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  that  cordiality  which  was 
suitable  to  the  long  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  that  gentleman. 

March  27.  "  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  continued  in  my  own 
opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to  grow  better  with  respect  to 
all  my  formidable  and  dangerous  distempers ;  though  to  a  body 
battered  and  shaken  as  mine  has  lately  been,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  weak  attacks  may  be  sometimes  mischievous.  I  have,  in- 
deed, by  standing  carelessly  at  an  open  window,  got  a  very 
troublesome  cough,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  appease  by 
opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I  like  to  take,  and  I  have  not 
found  it  give  way  so  readily  as  I  expected ;  its  obstinacy,  how- 
ever, seems  at  last  disposed  to  submit  to  the  remedy,  and  I 
know  not  whether  I  should  then  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
any  morbid  sensation.  My  asthma  is,  I  am  afraid,  constitutional 
and  incurable ;  but  it  is  only  occasional,  and  unless  it  be 
excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  molestation,  nor 
does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to  life  ;  for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom 
the  physical  race  consider  as  authour  of  one  of  the  best  books 
upon  it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as  was  supposed ;  and  why  were 
we  content  with  supposing  a  fact  so  interesting,  of  a  man  so- 
conspicuous  ?  because  he  corrupted,  at  perhaps  seventy  or 
eighty,  the  register,  that  he  might  pass  for  younger  than  he 
was.  He  was  not  much  less  than  eighty,  when  to  a  man  of 
rank  who  modestly  asked  his  age,  he  answered,  *Go  look;^ 
though  he  was  in  general  a  man  of  civility  and  elegEmce. 
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"  The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all  well,  except  Miss 
Langton,  who  will  probably  soon  recover  her  health  by  light 
suppers.  Let  her  eat  at  dinner  as  she  will,  but  not  take  a  full 
stomach  to  bed. — Pay  my  sincere  respects  to  dear  Miss 
Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  let  her  know  that  I  mean  not  to  break 
our  league  of  friendship,  and  that  I  have  a  set  of  Lives  for  her, 
when  I  have  the  means  of  sending  it." 

April  8.     "  I  am  still   disturbed  by  my  cough ;  but  what 
thanks  have  I  not  to  pay,  when  my  cough  is  the  most  painful 
sensation  that  I  feel?  and  from  that  I  expect  hardly  to  be 
released,  while  winter  continues  to  gripe  us  with  so  much  per-  . 
tinacity.     The  year  has  now  advanced  eighteen  days  beyond  the  j 
equinox,  and  still  there  is  very  little  remission  of  the  cold.  ! 
When  warm  weather  comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  last,  I 
hope  it  will  help  both  me  and  your  young  lady. 

"  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  our  own  Boswell,  who  had  come  as  far  as  York  towards  j 
London,  but  turned  back  on  the  dissolution,  and  is  said  now  to 
stand  for  some  place.     AVhether  to  wish  him  success,  his  best 
friends  hesitate. 

"  Let  me  have  your  prayers  for  the  completion  of  my 
recovery :  I  am  now  better  than  I  ever  expected  to  have  been. 
May  God  add  to  his  mercies  the  grace  that  may  enable  me  to 
use  them  according  to  his  will.     My  compliments  to  all." 

April  13.  "I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Lord  Portmore,^ 
desiring  that  1  would  give  you  an  account  of  my  health.  You 
might  have  had  it  with  less  circumduction.  I  am,  by  God's 
blessing,  I  believe,  free  from  all  morbid  sensations,  except  a 
cough,  which  is  only  troublesome.  But  I  am  still  weak,  and  can 
have  no  great  hope  of  strength  till  the  weather  shall  be  softer. 
The  summer,  if  it  be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  support 
the  winter.  God,  who  has  so  wonderfully  restored  me,  can 
preserve  me  in  all  seasons. 

"  Let  me  enquire  in  my  turn  after  the  state  of  your  family, 
great  and  little.  I  hope  Lady  Rothes  and  Miss  Langton  are 
both  well.  That  is  a  good  basis  of  content.  Then  how  goes 
George  on  with  his  studies?  How  does  Miss  Mary?  And 
how  does  my  own  Jenny  ?    I  think  I  owe  Jenny  a  letter,  which 

*  To  which  Johnson  returned  this  answer : 

"To  THB  Right  Honourable  Earl  op  Portmork. 

"Dr.  Johnson  acknowledges  with  great  respect  the  honour  of  Lord   Portmore*! 
notice.     He  is  better  than  he  was ;  and  will,  as  his  Lordship  directs,  write  to  Mr* 

Langton. 

"Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
"Apr.  13,  1784." 
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I  will  take  care  to  pay.     In  the  mean  time  tell  her  that  I 
acknowledge  the  debt. 

'"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  the  ladies.  If  Mrs. 
Langton  comes  to  London,  she  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  for 
I  am  not  well  enough  to  go  out." 


<( 


"To  OziAs  Humphry,^  Esq. 

SIR, 

"Mr.  Hoole  has  told  me  with  what  benevolence  you 
listened  to  a  request  which  I  was  almost  afraid  to  make,  of 
leave  to  a  young  painter*  to  attend  you  from  time  to  time  in 
your  painting-room,  to  see  your  operations,  and  receive  your 
instructions. 

"The  young  man  has  perhaps  good  parts,  but  has  been 
without  a  regular  education.  He  is  my  god-son,  and  therefore 
I  interest  myself  in  his  progress  and  success,  and  shall  think 
myself  much  favoured  if  I  receive  from  you  a  permission  to 
send  him. 

"  My  health  is,  by  God's  blessing,  much  restored,  but  I  am 
not  yet  allowed  by  my  physicians  to  go  abroad ;  nor,  indeed^ 
do  I  think  myself  yet  able  to  endure  the  weather, 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

'*  April  5,  1784." 

To  the  Same. 

"  SIR, 

"  The  bearer  is  my  god-son,  whom  I  take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  to  your  kindness  j  which  I  hope  he  will  deserve 
by  his  respect  to  your  excellence,  and  his  gratitude  for  your 
favours. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*' April  10,  1784.' 

1  The  eminent  painter,  representative  of  the  andent  fiunilyof  Homfirey(now  Homplirf) 
in  the  west  of  England ;  who,  as  appears  from  their  arms  which  they  have  mvariably  used, 
have  been,  (as  I  have  seen  authenticated  by  the  hest  authority,)  ooe  of  those  among  die 
Knights  and  Esquires  of  honour  who  are  repres«ited  by  Holinahed  as  having  issued  ftom  the 
Tower  of  London  on  coursers  apparelled  tor  the  justes,  accompanied  by  ladies  of  honour, 
leading  every  one  a  Knight,  with  a  chain  of  gold,  pa;^ng  throujgh  the  streets  of  London 
into  Smithfield,  on  Sunday,  at  three  o'dodc  in  the  afternoon,  being  the  first  Sunday  after 
Michaelmas,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second.  The  fiunily  once 
enjoyed  large  possessions,  but,  like  others,  have  lost  them  in  the  progress  of  ages.  Their 
blood,  however,  remains  to  them  well  ascertained ;  and  they  may  hope  in  the  revolution 
of  events,  to  recover  that  rank  in  sodety  for  which,  in  modem  times,  fortune  seems  to  he 
an  indispensable  requisite. 

8  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  books. 
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To  THE  Same, 
"sir, 

"  I  AM  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to  my  god-son, 
but  must  beg  of  you  to  add  to  them  the  favour  of  permitting 
him  to  see  you  paint,  that  he  may  know  how  a  picture  is  began, 
advanced,  and  completed. 

"  If  he  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your  operations,  I  hope 
he  will  shew  that  the  benefit  has  been  properly  conferred,  both 
by  his  proficiency  and  his  gratitude.  At  least  I  shall  consider 
you  as  enlarging  your  kindness  to,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'May3i,  17S4." 

*"  To   THE  Reverend    Dr.    Taylor,   Ashbourne,   Derby- 
shire. 

"dear  sir, 

"  What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear  nothing  from  you? 
I  hope  nothing  disables  you  from  writing.  What  I  have  seen, 
and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me  reason  to  fear  every  thing.  Do 
not  omit  giving  me  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  after  all  my 
losses  I  have  yet  a  friend  left. 

"  I  want  every  comfort.  My  life  is  very  solitary  and  very 
cheerless.  Though  it  has  pleased  God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me 
from  the  dropsy,  I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have  not  passed  the 
door  since  the  1 3th  of  December.  I  hope  for  some  help  from 
warm  weather,  which  will  surely  come  in  time. 

**  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  physicians  fx>  go  to 
•church  yesterday ;  I  therefore  received  the  holy  sacrament  at 
home,  in  the  room  where  I  communicated  with  dear  Mrs. 
Williams,  a  little  before  her  death.  O  !  my  friend,  the  approach 
of  death  is  very  dreadful.  I  am  afraid  to  think  on  that  which 
I  know  I  cannot  avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look  round  and  round 
for  that  help  which  cannot  be  had.  Yet  we  hope  and  hope, 
and  fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to-morrow. 
But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hope  only  from  God. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.  I  have  no 
friend  now  living  but  you^  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  friend 
of  my  youth.     Do  not  neglect,  dear  Sir, 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

**  London,  Easter- Monday,  "  Sam.  JohNSON." 

April  12,  1784.** 

^  [This  friend  of  Johnson's  youth  survived  him  somewhat  more  duuB  three  Jtmn,  hvnoi 

died  Feb.  19,  1783.— M.J 
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["To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield. 

"my  dear, 

"  I  WRITE  to  you  now,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so  far  recovered 
It  on  the  2 1  St  I  went  to  church,  to  return  thanks,  after  a 
nfinement  of  more  than  four  long  months. 
*'  My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  myself  nor  the  physicians  at 
expected,  and  is  such  as  that  very  few  examples  have  been 
own  of  the  like.  Join  with  me,  my  dear  love,  in  returning 
inks  to  God. 

"Dr.  Vyse  has  been  with  [me]  this  evening:  he  tells  me 
It  you  likewise  have  been  much  disordered,  but  that  you 
J  now  better.  I  hope  that  we  shall  sometime  have  a  cheerful 
erview.     In  the  mean  time  let  us  pray  for  one  another. 

"  I  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson."] 

^ondon,  April  26,  I784»" 

What  follows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  gentleness  and 
mplacency  to  a  young  lady  his  god-child,  one  of  the.  daughters 
his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  then  I  think  in  her  seventh  year. 
i  took  the  trouble  to  write  it  in  a  large  round  hand,  nearly 
embling  printed  characters,  that  she  might  have  the  satisfac- 
n  of  reading  it  herself.  The  original  lies  before  me,  but 
ill  be  faithfully  restored  to  her;  and  I  dare  say  will  be 
jserved  by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long  as  she  lives. 

''To  Miss  Jane  Langton,  in  Rochester,  Kent. 

'*MY   dearest   miss   JENNY, 

"I  AM  sorry  that  your  pretty  letter  has  been  so  long 
hout  being  answered  ;  but,  when  I  am  not  pretty  well,  I  do 
t  always  write  plain  enough  for  young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  my 
ir,  to  see  that  you  write  so  well,  and  hope  that  you  mind  your 
1,  your  book,  and  your  needle,  for  they  are  all  necessary, 
ur  books  will  give  you  knowledge,  and  make  you  respected ; 
i  your  needle  will  find  you  useful  employment  when  you  do 
:  care  to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older,  I  hope  you  will  be 
y  diligent  in  learning  arithmetick ;  and,  above  all,  that 
ough  your  whole  life  you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers,  and 
d  your  Bible. 

"  I  am,  my  dear, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
[ay  10,  1784."  "Sam.  Johnson." 
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On  Saturday,  May  15,  I  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Brocklesby's, 
ihere  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  ever- 
heerful  companion  Mr.  Devajnies,  apothecary  to  his  Majesty. 
)f  these  days,  and  others  on  which  I  saw  him,  I  have  no 
memorials,  except  the  general  recollection  of  his  being  able 
nd  animated  in  conversation,  and  appearing  to  relish  society 
s  much  as  the  youngest  man.  I  find  only  these  three  small 
particulars : — When  a  person  was  mentioned,  who  said,  "  I 
ave  lived  fifty-one  years  in  this  world,  without  having  had  ten 
linutes  of  uneasiness ; "  he  exclaimed,  "  The  man  who  says  so, 
es  :  he  attempts  to  impose  on  human  credulity."  The  Bishop 
f  Exeter^  in  vain  observed,  that  men  were  very  different.  His 
-fOrdship's  manner  was  not  impressive ;  and  I  learnt  afterwards, 
hiat  Johnson  did  not  find  out  that  the  person  who  talked  to 
im  was  a  Prelate ;  if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have 
reated  him  with  more  respect;  for  once  talking  of  George 
*  Salmanazar,    whom    he   reverenced   for  his   piety,   he   said, 

I  should  as  soon  think  of  contradicting  a  Bishop."  One  of 
le  company  provoked  him  greatly  by  doing  what  he  could 
iast  of  all  bear,  which  was  quoting  something  of  his  own 
'riting,  against  what  he  then  maintained.  "  What,  Sir,  (cried 
le  gentleman,)  do  you  say  to 

*  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 
Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ?  * "  « 

ohnson  finding  himself  thus  presented  as  giving  an  instance  of 
man  who  had  lived  without  uneasiness,  was  much  offended, 
)r  he  looked  upon  such  a  quotation  as  unfair,  his  anger  burst 
ut  in  an  unjustifiable  retort,  insinuating  that  the  gentleman's 
3m  ark  was  a  sally  of  ebriety ;  "  Sir,  there  is  one  passion  I 
ould  advise  you  to  command  :  when  you  have  drunk  out  that 
lass,  don't  drink  another."  Here  was  exemplied  what  Gold- 
mith  said  of  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  witty  image  from  one 
f  Gibber's  Comedies :  "  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson : 
Dr  if  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt 
nd  of  it." 
Another  was  this  :  when  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the 
terary  world  was  violently  censured  for  attacking  people  by 
nonymous   paragraphs   in  newspapers ;   he,   from   the   spirit 

Fay,  though  he  knew  of  his  Lordship's  indisposition  towards  him,  he  was  even  kindly ;  as 
ppeared  from  his  enquiring  of  me  after  hun,  by  an  abbreviation  of  his  name,  "  Well, 
ow  does  Monny  ?  " 

1  [Dr.  John  Ross.] 

2  Verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Levett. 
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of  contradiction  as  I  thought,  took  up  his  defence  and  said, 
"  Come,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a  crime ;  he  means  onlf 
to  vex  them  a  little.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  do  it ;  btf 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  him  and  me ;  what  is  fit  for 
Hephaestion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander." — Another,  when  I  toU 
him  that  a  young  and  handsome  Countess  had  said  to  me^l 
**  I  should  think  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  .would  milEe! 
one  a  fool  all  one's  life ; "  and  that  I  answered,  "  Madam,  I 
shall  make  him  a  fool  to-day,  by  repeating  this  to  him ;  *  be 
said,  "  I  am  too  old  to  be  made  a  fool ;  but  if  you  say  I  m 
made  a  fool  I  shall  not  deny  it  I  am  much  pleased  with 
a  compliment,  especially  from  a  pretty  woman.*' 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15,  he  was  in  fine  spirits  it 
our  Essex-Head  Club.  He  told  us,  "  I  dined  yesterday  it 
Mrs.  Garrick's  with  Mrs.  Carter,^  Miss  Hannah  More^  and 
Miss  Fanny  Bumey.  Three  such  women  are  not  to  be  found: 
I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a  fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennoa^ . 
who  is  superiour  to  them  alL"  Boswell.  "^VhatI  had  yoo 
them  all  to  yourself.  Sir  ? "  Johnson.  "  I  had  them  all,  is 
much  as  they  were  had;  but  it  might  have  been  better  had 
there  been  more  companyj  there."  Boswell.  "  Might  not 
Mrs.  Montagu  have  been  a  fourth?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  Mn 
Montagu  does  not  make  a  trade  of  her  ynt ;  but  Mrs.  Montaga 
is  a  very  extraordinary  woman  :  she  has  a  constant  stream  of 
conversation,  and  it  is  always  impregnated;  it  has  always 
meaning."  Boswell.  "  Mr.  Burke  has  a  constant  stream  of 
conversation."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by 
chance  at  the  same  time  with  Burke  under  a  shed,  to  shun  a 
shower,  he  would  say — *  this  is  an  extraordinary  man.'  If 
Burke  should  go  into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse  drest,  the 
ostler  would  say — *  we  have  had  an  extraordinary  man  here.'* 
Boswell.  "Foote  was  a  man  who  never  failed  in  conver- 
sation. If  he  had  gone  into  a  stable — "  Johnson.  "Sir, 
if  he  had  gone  into  the  stable,  the  ostler  would  have  said, 
here  has  been  a  comical  fellow  :  but  he  would  not  have 
respected  him."  Boswell.  "And,  Sir,  the  osder  would  have 
answered  him,  would  have  given  him  as  good  as  he  brought^ 
as  the  common  saying  is."    Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  and  Foote 

would  have  answered  the  ostler. \Vhen    Burke   does  not 

descend  to  be  merry,  his  conversation  is  very  superiour  indeed 
There  is  no  proportion  between  the  powers  which  he  shews 


in 
to 
op 
ar 
W 


1  [This  learned  and  excellent  lady,  who  has  often  been  mentioned  ia 
at  her  house  in  Clarges-street,  Feb.  19,  z8o6,  in  her  eighty-nxnth  year.— U.] 
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in  serious  talk  and  in  jocularity.  AVhen  he  lets  himself  down 
to  that,  he  is  in  the  kennel."  I  have  in  another  place  ^ 
opposed,  and  I  hope  with  success,  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singular 
and  erroneous  notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  pleasantry.  Mr. 
Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that  he  differed  from  our 
great  friend  in  this  observation ;  for  that  Mr.  Burke  was  often 
very  happy  in  his  merriment.  It  would  not  have  been  right 
for  either  of  us  to  have  contradicted  Johnson  at  this  time,  in 
a  Society  all  of  whom  did  not  know  and  value  Mr.  Burke 
as  much  as  we  did.  It  might  have  occasioned  something 
more  rough,  and  at  any  rate  would  probably  have  checked 
the  flow  of  Johnson's  good-humour.  He  called  to  us  with 
a  sudden  air  of  exultation,  as  the  thought  started  into  hia 
mind,  "  O  !  gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  a  very  great  thing. 
The  Empress  of  Russia  has  ordered  the  *  Rambler '  to  be 
translated  into  the  Russian  language :  *  so  I  shall  be  read  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that  his  fame  would 
extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  now  the  Wolga 
is  farther  from  me  than  the  Rhone  was  from  Horace." 
BoswELL.  "You  must  certainly  be  pleased  with  this.  Sir." 
Johnson.  "I  am  pleased,  Sir,  to  be  sure.  A  man  is 
pleased  to  find  he  has  succeeded  in  that  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  do." 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  having  seen  a  noble 
person  driving  in  his  carriage,  and  looking  exceedingly  well, 
notwithstanding  his  great  age.  Johnson.  "  Ah,  Sir ;  that 
is  nothing.  Bacon  observes,  that  a  stout  healthy  old  man 
is  like  a  tower  undermined." 

On  Sunday,  May  16,  I  found  him  alone ;  he  talked  of  Mrs. 
Thrale  with  much  concern,  saying,  "  Sir,  she  has  done  every 
thing  wrong  since  Thrale's  bridle  was  off  her  neck ; "  ^d  was 
proceeding  to  mention  some  circumstances  which  have  since 
been  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a  mistaken  notion 
which  is  very  common  in  Scotland,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  duly  enforced,  is 
insufficient  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as 
all  delinquents  may  be  screened  by  appealing  to  the  Con- 
vocation, which  being  never  authorized  by  the  King  to  sit  fpr 

1  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  edit.  p.  ao  (Ai^,  X5J. 

3  I  have  since  heard  that  the  report  was  not  well  founded  ;  but  the  elation  discovered  by 
f ohnsoa  in  the  belief  that  it  was  true,  shewed  «  nohlfi  ardQor  for  litfnuy  &mp» 
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collect  one  book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a  publick 
brary." 

On  Tuesday,  May  18,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time  in  the 
oming.  I  told  him  that  the  mob  had  called  out,  as  the 
ing  passed,  "  No  Fox — No  Fox,''  which  I  did  not  like.  He 
id,  "They  were  right.  Sir."  I  said,  I  thought  not;  for  it 
lemed  to  be  making  Mr.  Fox  the  King's  competitor.  There 
sing  no  audience,  so  that  there  could  be  no  triumph  in  a 
ctory,  he  fairly  agreed  with  me.  I  said  it  might  do  very 
ell,  if  explained  thus  :  "  Let  us  have  no  Fox ; "  understanding 

as  a  prayer  to  his  Majesty  not  to  appoint  that  gentleman 
inister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19,  I  sat  a  part  of  the  evening  with 
m,  by  ourselves.  I  observed,  that  the  death  of  our  friends 
ight  be  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of  our  own  dissolution, 
scause  we  might  have  more  friends  in  the  other  world  than 
L  this.  He  perhaps  felt  this  a  reflection  upon  his  apprehen- 
on  as  to  death  ;  and  said,  with  heat,  "  How  can  a  man  know 
/lere  his  departed  friends  are,  or  whether  they  will  be 
:s  friends  in  the  other  world.  How  many  friendships  have 
DU  known  formed  upon  principles  of  virtue?  Most  friend- 
lips  are  formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance,  mere  confederacies 
I  vice  or  leagues  in  folly." 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton.  He^  said,  "  I 
low  not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if  Langton  does  not.  Sir,  I 
)uld  almost  say,  Si^  anima  mea  aim  LangtonoT  I  mentioned  a 
;ry  eminent  friend  as  a  virtuous  man.     Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ; 

jt  has   not  the  evangelical  virtue  of  Langton.     ^ 

am  afraid,  would  not  scruple  to  pick  up  a  wench." 

He  however  charged  Mr.  Langton  with  what  he  thought  want 
'  judgement  upon  an  interesting  occasion.  "When  I  was 
,  (said  he)  I  desired  he  would  tell  me  sincerely  in  what  he 
lought  my  life  was  faulty.  Sir,  he  brought  me  a  sheet  of 
iper,  on  which  he  had  written  down  several  texts  of  Scripture, 
commending  christian  charity.  And  when  I  questioned  him 
tiat  occasion  I  had  given  for  such  an  animadversion,  all  that 
5  could  say  amounted  to  this, — that  I  sometimes  contradicted 
jople  in  conversation.  Now  what  harm  does  it  do  to  any 
an  to  be  contradicted  ?  "  Boswell.  "  I  suppose  he  meant 
e  manner  of  doing  it;  roughly, — and  harshly."  Johnson. 
And  who  is  the  worse  for  that?"  Boswell.  "It  hurts 
iople  of  weaker  nerves."  Johnson.  "  I  know  no  such  weak- 
irved  people."     Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  I  related  this  conference, 

VOL  n.  R 
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said,  "  It  is  well,  if  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  he  has  nothing 
heavier  upon  his  conscience  than  having  been  a  little  rough  in 
conversation." 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  presented  to  him, 
though  at  first  pleased  with  the  attention  of  his  firiend, 
whom  he  thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon  exdain 
in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  "What  is  your  drift.  Sir?"  au 
Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was  a  scene  for  a 
comedy,  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  violent  passion  and 
labour  his  confessor.^ 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conversation  at  the  timei 
when  I  saw  him  during  the  rest  of  this  month,  till  Sunday,  the 
30th  of  May,  when  I  met  him  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's, 
where  there  was  a  large  company  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Sir  James  Johnston  happened  to  say  that  he  paid  no  regard 
to  the  arguments  of  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  g[  Com- 
mons, because  they  were  paid  for  speaking.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  ^ 
Sir,  argument  is  argument  You  cannot  help  paying  r^[ard  to 
their  arguments,  if  they  are  good.  If  it  were  testimony,  yoa 
might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew  that  it  were  purchased.  Then 
is  a  beautiful  image  in  Bacon,*  upon  this  subject :  testimony  i$ 
like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long  bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  oxk 
the  strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argument  is  like  an 
arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force  though  shot  by 
a  child." 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  and  Miss  Helen  Maria 
Williams  being  expected  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hoole  put  into  bur 
hands  her  beautiful  "Ode  on  the  Peace:"*  Johnson  read 
it  over,   and  when    this    elegant,  and   accomplished  young 

1  After  all,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Mr.  Lan^on  was  serioosly  c«qncsted 
by  Dr.  tohnson  to  mention  what  appears  to  him  erroneous  in  the  duuracter  <^ hfameod, 
he  was  bound  as  an  honest  man,  to  intimate  what  he  really  thought,  which  he  oertainlr 
did  in  the  most  delicate  manner;  so  that  Johnson  himself,  when  in  a  quiet  frame  otvuaa, 
was  pleased  with  it.  The  texts  suggested  are  now  befcMre  me,  and  I  sbuUl  qiu^e a inrot 
them.  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Mat.  t.  5. — "  I  tfacie> 
fore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you,  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  die  vocadoa  iHiere- 
with  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  fiocbeariiiff  oae 
another  in  love."  Ephes,  v.  i,  2. — "  And  above  all  these  things  put  on  charity,  li^ldli  ii 
the  bond  of  perfectness."  CoL  ill.  14.— "Charity  suffereth  long,  and  b  Idnd  :  dunrity 
envieth  not,  diarity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puned  up :  doth  not  behi^ve  itself  anaeemliv 
is  not  easily  provoked."    x  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5. 

8  [Dr.  Johnson's  memory  deceived  him.  llie^  passage  rrfened  to  {■  not  BaoOQ'%  bat 
Boyle's  :  and  may  be  found,  with  a  slight  variation,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  under  the 
word— Cross-bow. — So  happily  selected  are  the  greater  part  of  the  examines  in  dUtt 
incomparable  work,  that  if  the  most  striking  passages  found  in  it  Iveiii  collected  by  one  gf 
our  modern  book-makers,  under  the  title  of  Thb  Bsautibs  op  Johnson^  I>ICrK^«A>f» 
they  would  form  a  very  pleasing  and  popular  volume. — M.) 

s  The  Peace  made  by  that  very  ahle  statesman,  the  Earl  of  Shalbtira^  now  Ifaiqeii 
ofLansdown,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  lill&epriMporilycf 
Great  Britain  since  that  tmie.  <  .'.  .;-     - 
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lady  ^  was  presented  to  him,  he  took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  and  repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her  poem; 
this  was  the  most  delicate  and  pleasing  compliment  he  could 
pay.  Her  respectable  friend,  Dr.  Kippis,  from  whom  I  had 
this  anecdote,  was  standing  by,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified. 

Miss  Williams  told  me,  that  the  only  other  time  she  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  asked  her 
to  sit  down  by  him,  which  she  did,  and  upon  her  enquiring  how 
he  was,  he  answered,  "  I  am  very  ill  indeed.  Madam.  I  am 
very  ill  even  when  you  are  near  me ;  what  should  I  be  were 
you  at  a  distance  ?  '* 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford,  as  his  first  jaunt 
after  his  illness;  we  talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had 
promised  to  accompany  him.  He  was  impatient  and  fretful 
to-night,  because  I  did  not  at  once  agree  to  go  with  him  on 
Thursday.  When  I  considered  how  ill  he  had  been,  and  what 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  influence  of  sickness  upon 
his  temper,  I  resolved  to  indulge  him,  though  with  some  incon- 
venience to  myself,  as  I  wished  to  attend  the  musical  meeting 
in  honour  of  Handel,  in  Westminster-Abbey,  on  the  following 
Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains,  he  was  ever 
compassionate  to  the  distresses  of  others,  and  actively  earnest 
in  procuring  them  aid,  as  appears  from  a  note  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  of  June,  in  these  words :  "  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for 
some  relief  for  a  poor  man,  to  whom,  I  hope,  I  have  given 
what  I  can  be  expected  to  spare.  The  man  importunes  me, 
and  the  blow  goes  round.  I  am  going  to  try  another  air  on 
Thursday.'' 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post-coach  took  us  up  in 
the  morning  at  Bolt-court.  The  other  two  passengers  were 
Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  daughter,  two  vety  agreeable  ladies 
from  America;  they  were  going  to  Worcestershire,  where  they 
then  resided.  Frank  had  been  sent  by  his  master  the  day 
before  to  take  places  for  us ;  and  I  found  from  the  way-bill  that 
Dr.  Johnson  had  made  our  names  be  put  down.  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford, who  had  read  it,  whispered  me,  "  Is  this  the  great  Dr. 

1  In  th«  first  edition  of  my  Work,  the  epitbet  amiable  was  given.  I  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  strike  it  out;  but  1  could  not  in  justice  suffer  it  to  remain,  after  this  youn^  lady 
had  not  only  written  in  favour  of  the  savage  Anarchy  With  which  France  has  been  visited, 
but  had  (as  I  have  been  infoimed  by  good  authority,^  walked,  without  horrour,  over  the 

gound  at  the  Thuilleries  when  it  was  strewed  with  the  naked  bbdies  of  th*  faithf\il  Swiss 
uards,  who  were  barbarously  massacred  fat  having  brave^ly  defended,  arajn^t  a  crew  of 
ruffians,  the  Monarch  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend.  From  Dr.  Johnson  she 
could  now  expect  ftot  endearment  knx  repoUlotu 
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s^d,  "  It  is  well,  if  when  a  man  comes  to  di^  he  has  i 
heavier  upon  his  conscience  than  havii^  been  a  little  ro 
conversation." 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  presented  ■ 
though  at  first  pleased  with  the  attention  of  his 
whom  he  thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon  exc 
in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  "What  is  your  drift,  Siri 
Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was  a  seer 
comedy,  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  violent  passion  a 
labour  his  confessor.^ 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  hia  conversation  at  the 
when  I  saw  him  during  the  rest  of  this  month,  till  Sund 
30th  of  May,  when  I  met  him  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  E 
where  there  was  a  large  company  both  of  ladies  and  genl 
Sir  James  Johnston  happened  to  say  that  he  paid  no 
to  the  arguments  of  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  <A 
mons,  because  they  were  paid  for  speaking.  Johnson. 
Sir,  argument  is  argument  You  caimot  help  paying  rej 
their  arguments,  if  they  are  good.  If  it  were  testimor 
might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew  that  it  were  purchased. 
is  a  beautiful  image  in  Bacon,'  upon  this  subject:  testin 
like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long  bow ;  the  force  of  it  depe 
the  strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argument  is  1 
arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force  though  si 
a  child." 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  and  Miss  Helen 
Williams  being  expected  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hoole  put  ii 
hands  her  b^utifiil  "Ode  on  the  Peace:"*  Johnsoc 
it  over,  and  when    this    elegant,  and   accomplished 

ut  bat  be  of  opiDJon,  thki  mi  Mi.  I^nfton  na  saioasly  i 
untiOB  ttax  ■apMfp'  to  InB  muiieum  in  tbe  duuncter  sT  k 
1 —^B^Hu.-!...! 11-  J 1..    -,bieh  he  i 
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Johnson?"     I  told  her  it  was;  so  she  was  then  prepared  to 
listen.     As  she  soon  happened  to  mention  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  Johnson  did  not  hear  it,  that  her  husband  had  been  a 
member  of  the  American  Congress,  I  cautioned  her  to  beware 
of  introducing  that  subject,  as  she  must  know  how  very  vident  I 
Johnson  was  against  the  people  of  that  country.     He  talked  *  I  ^ 
great  deal.    But  I  am  sorry  I  have  preserved  litde  of  the  con- 1    v 
versation.     Miss  Beresford  was  so  much  charmed,  that  she  said  f    ~ 
to  me  aside,  "  How  he  does  talk !   Every  sentence  is.  an  essay.' ! 
She  amused  herself  in  the  coach  with  knotting;  he  would 
scarcely  allow  this  species  of  employment  any  merit.     "  Neil 
to  mere  idleness  (said  he)  I  think  loiotting  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  scale  of  insignificance ;  though  I  once   attempted  to 
learn  knotting.      Dempster's  sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavoured 
to  teach  me  it ;  but  I  made  no  progress." 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  reserve  in  the  pubUd 
post-coach  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  ;  "  I  have  (said  he)  about 
the  world  I  think  above  a  thousand  pounds,  which  I  intend  i 
shall  afford  Frank  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  a-year."    In- 
deed his  openness  with  people  at  a  first  interview  was  remari:- 
able.     He  said  once  to  Mr.  Langton,  "I  think   I   am   like 
Squire  Richard  in    *  The  Journey  to  London,'    '  Pm    never 
strange  in  a  strange  placed**  He  was  truly  j^^Vi/.   He  strongly  ceo-  1 
sured  what  is  much  too  common  in  England  among  persons  of  I 
condition, — maintaining  an  absolute  silence,  when  unknown  to 
each  other ;  as  for  instance,  when  occasionally  brought  together 
in  a  room  before  the  master  or  mistress    of   the  house  has 
appeared.     "  Sir,  that  is  being  so  uncivilized  as  not  to  under- 
stand  the  common  rights  of  humanity." 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
with  some  roast  mutton  which  he  had  for  dinner.  The  ladies, 
I  saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great  philosopher,  whose  wisdom  . 
and  wit  they  had  been  admiring  all  the  way,  get  into  ill  humour  ; 
from  such  a  cause.  He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying  "It  is 
as  bad  as  bad  can  be :  it  is  ill-fed,  ill-killed,  ill-kept,  and  ill- 
drest." 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed  to  fed  himsdf 
elevated  as  he  approached  Oxford,  that  magnificent  and  vene^ 
able  seat  of  Learning,  Orthodoxy,  and  Tor)dsm.  Frank  c^n»g 
in  the  heavy  coach,  in  readiness  to  attend  him;  and  we  woe 
received  with  the  most  polite  hospitality  at  the  house  of  his  'iU 
friend  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  CoU^ge^  who  Ud 
given  us  a  kind  invitation.    Before  we  were  set  down,  I  coii^ 
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municated  to  Johnson,  my  having  engaged  to  return  to  London 
directly,  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  but  that  I  would 
hasten  back  to  him  again.  He  was  pleased  that  I  had  made 
this  journey  merely  to  keep  him  company.  He  was  easy  and 
placid,  with  Dr.  Adams,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Adams,  and  Mrs. 
Kennicot,  widow  of  the  learned  Hebrsean,  who  was  here  on  a 
visit.  He  soon  dispatched  the  enquiries  which  were  made 
about  his  illness  and  recovery,  by  a  short  and  distinct  nar- 
rative ;  and  then  assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from  Swift, 

"  Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills.*' 

Dr.  Newman,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnson,  recollecting  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  cen- 
sured by  that  Prelate,^  thus  retaliated; — "Tom  knew  he 
should  be  dead  before  what  he  has  said  of  me  would  appear. 
He  durst  not  have  printed  it  while  he  was  alive."  Dr.  Ajdams. 
"  I  believe  his  *  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies '  is  his  great 
work."  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  it  is  Tom's  great  work;  but 
how  far  it  is  great,  or  how  much  of  it  is  Tom's,  are  other 
questions.  I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  borrowed." 
Dr.  Adams.  "  He  was  a  very  successful  man."  Johnson.  "  I 
don't  think  so,  Sir. — He  did  not  get  very  high.  He  was  late 
in  getting  what  he  did  get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  the  best 
means.     I  believe  he  was  a  gross  flatterer." 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London,  and  returned 
to  Oxford  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  June,  when  I  was  happy 
to  find  myself  again  in  the  same  agreeable  circle  at  Pembroke 
College,    with    the    comfortable    prospect    of  making   some 

^  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Account  of  his  own  Life,  after  animadverting  upon  Mr. 
Gibbon's  History,  says,  "  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets '  afforded  more  amuse* 
ment ;  but  candour  was  much  hurt  and  offended  at  the  malevolence  that  predominates 
in  every  part.  Some  passages,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  judicious  and  well  written, 
but  make  not  sufficient  compensation  for  so  much  spleen  and  ill-humour.  Never  was 
any  biographer  more  sparing  of  his  praise,  or  more  abundant  in  his  censures.  He 
seemingly  delights  more  in  exposing  blemisheSj  than  in  recommending-  beauties; 
slightly  passes  over  excellencies,  enlarges  upon  imperfections,  and  not  content  with 
his  own  severe  reflections,  revives  old  scandals,  and  produces  large  quotations  from  the 
forgotten  works  of  former  criticks.  His  reputation  was  so  high  in  the  republick  of 
letters,  that  it  wanted  not  to  be  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  others.  But  these  Essays, 
instead  of  raising  a  higher  idea  than  was  ^  before  entertained  of  his^  understanding, 
have  certainly  given  the  world  a  worse  opinion  of  his  temper. — The  Bishop  was  there- 
fore the  more  surprized  and  concerned  for  his  townsman,  for  he  respected  hitH  not  only 
for  his  genius  and  learning^  hut  valued  him  much  for  the  more  amiable  Part  of  his 
character^  his  humanity  and  charity^  his  morality  and  religion.'\  The  last  sentence 
we  may  consider  as  the  general  and  permanent  opinion  of  Bishop  Newton  ;  the 
remarks  which  precede  it  must,  by  all  who  have  read  Johnson's  admirable  work,  be 
imputed  to  the  disgust  and  peevishness  of  old  age.  I  wi^  they  had  not  appeared,  and 
that  Dr.  Johnson  had  not  been  provoked  by  them  to  express  himself  not  m  respectful 
terms,  of  a  Prelate,  whose  labours  were  certainly  of  considerable  advantage  both  to 
literature  and  relisrion. 
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stay.  Johnson  welcomed  my  return  with  more  than  ordinary 
glee. 

He  talked  with  great  regard  of  the  Honourable  Archibald 
Campbell,  whose  character  he  had  given  at  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  table,  when  we  were  at  Inverary ;  ^  and  at.  this  time 
wrote  out  for  me,  in  his  own  hand,  a  fuller  account  of  that 
learned  and  venerable  writer,  which  I  have  published  in  its 
proper  place.  Johnson  made  a  remark  this  evening  whidi 
struck  me  a  good  deal.  "  I  never  (said  he)  knew  a  Nonjuror 
who  could  reason."  2  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
faculty  to  many  of  their  writers ;  to  Hickes,  Brett,  and  other 
eminent  divines  of  that  persuasion ;  and  did  not  recollect 
that  the  seven  Bishops,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  mag- 
nanimous resistance  of  arbitrary  power,  were  yet  Nonjurors  to 
the  new  Government.  The  nonjuring  clergy  of  Scotland, 
indeed,  who,  excepting  a  few,  have  lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke, 
cut  off  all  ties  of  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  resolved 
to  pray  for  our  present  lawful  Sovereign  by  name,  may  be 
thought  to  have  confirmed  this  remark;  as  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  divine  indefeasible  hereditary  right  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  if  ever  true,  must  be  equally  true  still.  Many 
of  my  readers  will  be  surprized  when  I  mention,  that  Johnson 
assured  me  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  in  a  nonjuring 
meeting-house. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  he  pointed  out  a  passage  in 
Savage's  "  Wanderer,"  saying  "  These  are  fine  verses." — "  If 
(said  he)  I  had  written  with  hostility  of  Warburton  in  my 
Shakspeare,  I  should  have  quoted  this  couplet: 

*  Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  beguil'd, 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Frenzy  wild. 

You  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  7]"  (smiling.)  Dr.  Adams. 
" But  you  did  not  write  against  Warburton."  Johnson.  "No, 
Sir,  I  treated  him  with  great  respect  both  in  my  preface  and  in 
my  Notes." 

Mrs.   Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Reverend   Mr. 

1  "  Joamal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3rd  ediu  p.  371  (Oct.  95). 

3  The  Rev.   Mr.  Agutter  has  favoured  me  with  a  note  of  a  dialoeae  between  Mr* 


of  Parenetick  Divinity ;  but  William  Law  was  no  reasoner."    Hbndbrsom.    "  Jeremy 
Collier,  Sir  ?  "    Johnson.  "  Jeremy  Collier  fought  without  a  rival,  and  therefore  could 


not  clsiim  the  victory."  Mr.  Henderson  mentioned  Kenn  aod  KeCtlevpdl ;  hot  some 
objections  were  made;  at  last  he  said,  "But,  Sir,  what  do  yoa  think  of  Lacleyf* 
Johnson.  "  Charles  Lesley  I  had  forgotten.  Lesley  was  a  reasoner,  and  a  nat^ntP 
who  was  not  to  be  reasoned  against" 
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mberlayne,  who  had  given  up  great  prospects  in  the 
irch  of  England  on  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholick 
1.  Johnson,  who  warmly  admired  every  man  who  acted 
1  a  conscientious  regard  to  principle,  erroneous  or  not, 
aimed  fervently,  "God  bless  him." 

[rs.  Kennicot,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion, 
the  present  was  not  worse  than  former  ages,  mentioned 
her  brother  assured  her,  there  was  now  less  infidelity  on 
Continent  than  there  had  been ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
J  less  read.  I  asserted,  from  good  authority,  that  Hume's 
ielity  was  certainly  less  read.  Johnson.  "All  infidel 
ers  drop  into  oblivion,  when  personal  connections  and 
floridness  of  novelty  are  gone;  though  now  and  then  a 
ish  fellow,  who  thinks  he  can  be  witty  upon  them,  may 
g  them  again  into  notice.  There  will  sometimes  start  up  a 
ege  joker,  who  does  not  consider  that  what  is  a  joke  in 
oUege  will  not  do  in  the  world.  To  such  defenders  of 
gion  I  would  apply  a  stanza  of  a  poem  which  I  remember 
ave  seen  in  some  old  collection  : 

Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree, 

Each  kiss  his  empty  brother  ; 
Religion  scorns  a  foe  like  thee, 

But  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other.' 

point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is  not  correct ;  one^ 
thee,  should  be  opposed  to  f  other J^  ^ 
n  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  he  said,  "  If  you  join  the 
ists  externally,  they  will  not  interrogate  you  strictly  as  to 
-  belief  in  their  tenets.  No  reasoning  Papist  beheves 
y  article  of  their  faith.  There  is  one  side  on  which  a  good 
.  might  be  persuaded  to  embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a 
)rous  disposition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
>,  and  pretty  credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be  of  a  church 
re  there  are  so  many  helps  to  get  to  heaven.  I  would  be 
apist  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough ;  but  an  obstinate 
jnality  prevents  me.     I  shall  never  be  a  Papist,  unless  on 

have  inserted  the  stanza  as  Johnson  repeated  it  from  memory ;  but  I  have  ^nce 
the  poem  itself,  in  "  The  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,"  printed  at  London,  1749. 
s  follows ; 

"  Epigram,  occasioned  by  a  religious  disfmte  at  Bath, 

"  On  Reason,  Faith,  and  Mystery  high, 
Two  wits  harangue  the  table  ; 

E y  believes  he  knows  not  why, 

N swears  'tis  all  a  fable. 

"  Peace,  coxcombs,  peace,  and  both  agree, 
N— — ,  kiss  thy  empty  brother ; 
Religion  laughs  at  foes  like  thee, 
And  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other." 
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the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which  I  have  a  very  great 
terrour.  I  wonder  that  women  are  not  all  Papists."  Boswell. 
"  They  are  not  more  afraid  of  death  than  men  are."  Johnson. 
"  Because  they  are  less  wicked."  Dr.  Adams.  "  They  are 
more  pious."  Johnson.  "  No,  hang  'em,  they  are  not  more 
pious.  A  wicked  fellow  is  the  most  pious  when  he  takes  to 
it.     He'll  beat  you  all  at  piety." 

He  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  As  to  the  giving  the  bread  only  to  the 
laity,  he  said,  "  They  may  think,  that  in  what  is  merely  ritual, 
deviations  from  the  primitive  mode  may  be  admitted  on  the 
ground  of  convenience ;  and  I  think  they  are  as  well  warranted 
to  make  this  alteration,  as  we  are  to  substitute  sprinkling  in  the 
room  of  the  ancient  baptism.  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints, 
he  said,  "  Though  I  do  not  think  it  authorised,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  *  the  communion  of  saints '  in  the  Creed  means  the 
communion  with  the  saints  in  Heaven,  as  connected  vnth 
*  The  holy  Catholick  church.' "  ^  He  admitted  the  influence  of 
evil  spirits  upon  our  minds,  and  said,  "  Nobody  who  believes 
the  New  Testament  can  deny  it." 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's 

Sermons,  and  read  to  the  company  some  passages  from  one 

of  them,  upon  this  text,  *^  I^esist  the  Devil^  and  he  will  fly 

from  you"    James  iv.  7.     I  was  happy  to  produce  so  judicious 

and  elegant  a  supporter^  of  a  doctrine,  which,  I  knew  not 

1  Waller,  in  his  "  Divine  Poesie,"  Canto  first,  has  the  same  thought  finely  expressed; 

"  The  Church  triumphant,  and  the  Church  helow, 
In  sonp^s  of  praise  their  present  union  show  ; 
Their  joys  are  full ;  our  expectation  long, 
In  life  we  differ,  hut  we  join  in  song ; 
Angels  and  we  assisted  by  this  art, 
May  sing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart." 

8  The  Sermon  thus  opens : — "  That  there  are  angels  and  spirits  good  and  bad  ;  that 
at  the  head  of  these  last  there  is  onb  more  considerable  and  malignant  than  the  rest, 
who,  in  the  form,  or  under  the  name  of  a  serpent^  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  fidl  of 
man,  and  whose  Juad^  as  the  prophetick  language  is,  the  son  of  man  was  one  day  to 
brtiise :  that  this  evil  spirit,  though  that  prophesy  be  in  part  completed,  haa  not  y^ 
received  his  death's  wound,  but  is  still  permitted,  for  ends  unsearchable  to  as,  and  m 
ways  which  we  csmnot  particularly  ex{}lain,  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  power  in  this 
world  hostile  to  its  virtue  and  happiness,  and  sometimes  exerted  with  too  mndi 
success ;  all  this  is  so  clear  from  scripture,  that  no  believer,  tmless  he  be  first  of  aH 
spoiled  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit^  can  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  of  it.** 

Having  treated  ot  possessions ^  his  Lordship  says,  "  As  I  have  no  aathoritvto  affirn 
that  there  are  now  any  such,  so  neither  may  I  presume  to  say  with  confiimice,  that 
there  are  not  any." 

"  But  then  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  at  this  day  upon  die  SOULS  of 
men,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  a  great  deal  more  peremptory. — [Then,  having  stated 
the  various  proofs,  he  adds,]  All  this,  I  say,  is  so  manifest  to  every  one  who  reads  the 
Scriptures,  that,  if  we  resf>ect  their  authority,  the  question  copceming  tha  reality  of 
the  demoniack  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  is  clearly  detemuned." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  are  not  the  words  of  an  antiquated  or  obscora 
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why,  should,  in  this  world  of  imperfect  knowledge,  and, 
therefore,  of  wonder  and  mystery  in  a  thousand  instances, 
be  contested  by  some  with  an  unthinking  assurance  and 
flippancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of  there  being  a  great 
enmity  between  Wliig  and  Tory ; — ^Johnson.  "  Why,  not  so 
much,  I  think,  unless  when  they  come  into  competition  with 
each  other.  There  is  none  when  they  are  only  common 
acquaintance,  none  when  they  are  of  different  sexes.  A  Tory 
will  marry  into  a  Whig  family,  and  a  Whig  into  a  Tory  family, 
without  any  reluctance.  But,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of  much 
more  concern  than  political  tenets,  and  that  is  religion,  men 
and  women  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about  difference 
of  opinion ;  and  ladies  set  no  value  on  the  moral  character  of 
men  who  pay  their  addresses  to  them ;  the  greatest  profligate 
will  be  as  well  received  as  the  man  of  the  greatest  virtue,  and 
this  by  a  very  good  woman,  by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers 
three  times  a  day."  Our  ladies  endeavoured  to  defend  their 
sex  from  this  charge ;  but  he  roared  them  down  I  "  No,  no, 
a  lady  will  take  Jonathan  Wild  as  readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  he 
has  threepence  more  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents  will  give 
her  to  him.  Women  have  a  perpetual  envy  of  our  vices ;  they 
are  less  vicious  than  we,  not  from  choice,  but  because  we 
restrict  them ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  order  and  fashion ;  their 
virtue  is  of  more  consequence  to  us  than  our  own,  so  far  as 
concerns  this  world." 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  licentious  character, 
and  said,  "  Suppose  I  had  a  mind  to  marry  that  gentleman, 
would  my  parents  consent  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  they'd  consent, 
and  you'd  go.  You'd  go,  though  they  did  not  consent." 
Miss  Adams.  "  Perhaps  their  opposing  might  make  me  go." 
Johnson.  "O,  very  well;  you'd  take  one  whom  you  think  a 
bad  man,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  vexing  your  parents.  You 
put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrowby,  the  physician,  who  was  very 
fond  of  swine's  flesh.  One  day,  when  he  was  eating  it,  he 
said,  *  I  wish  I  was  a  Jew.' — *  Why  so  ?  (said  somebody,)  the 

enthusiast,  but  of  a  learned  and  polite  Prelate  now  alive ;  and  were  spoken,  not  to  a 
vulgjir  congregation,  but  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn.  His  Lordship 
in  this  Sermon  explains  the  words,  "deliver  us  from  evil,"  in  the  Lord's  Prayer^  as 
signifying  a  request  to  be  protected  from  "the  evil  one,"  that  is,  the  Devil.^  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  a  short  but  excellent  Commentary  by  my  late  worthy  friend,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Lort,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  Multis  ille  bonis  ^ebilis  occidiU  It 
is  remarkable  that  Waller  in  his  "  Keflections  on  the  several  Petitions,  in  that  sacred 
form  of  devotion,"  has  understood  this  in  the  same  sense  : 

"  Gixard  us  from  all  temptations  of  the  Fob." 

R  2 
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because  you  can  do  it  for  yourself.  But  I  have  thought  of 
getting  together  all  the  books  of  prayers  which  I  could,  select- 
ing those  which  should  appear  to  me  the  best,  putting  out 
some,  inserting  others,  adding  some  prayers  of  my  own,  and 
prefixing  a  discourse  on  prayer."  We  all  now  gathered  about 
him,  and  two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time  joined  in  pressing  him 
to  execute  this  plan.  He  seemed  to  be  a  little  displeased  at 
the  manner  of  our  importunity,  and  in  great  agitation  called 
out,  "  Do  not  talk  thus  of  what  is  so  awful.  I  know  not  what 
time  God  will  allow  me  in  this  world.  There  are  many  things 
which  I  wish  to  do."  Some  of  us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams 
said,  **  I  never  was  more  serious  about  any  thing  in  my  life." 
Johnson.  "  Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone ;  I  am  overpowered." 
And  then  he  put  his  hands  before  his  face,  and  reclined  for 
some  time  upon  the  table. 

I  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor's  using,  in  his  forms  of  prayer, 
"  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  other  such  self-condemning 
expressions.  "  Now,  (said  I)  this  cannot  be  said  with  truth  by 
every  man,  and  therefore  is  improper  for  a  general  printed 
form.  I  myself  cannot  say  that  I  am  the  worst  of  men ;  I 
zvt'//  not  say  so."  Johnson.  "  A  man  may  know,  that  physically, 
that  is,  in  the  real  state  of  things,  he  is  not  the  worst  man ; 
but  that  morally  he  may  be  so.  Law  observes,  *that  every 
man  knows  something  worse  of  himself,  than  he  is  sure  of  in 
others.'  You  may  not  have  committed  such  crimes  as  some 
men  have  done ;  but  you  do  not  know  against  what  degree  of 
light  they  have  sinned.  Besides,  Sir,  *  the  chief  of  sinners '  is 
a  mode  of  expression  for  *  I  am  a  great  sinner.'  So  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  our  Saviour's  having  died  to  save  sinners,  says, 
'of  whom  I  am  the  chief;'  yet  he  certainly  did  not  think 
himself  so  bad  as  Judas  Iscariot."  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  Taylor 
means  it  literally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it.  When 
praying  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  of  himself  in  par- 
ticular, he  says,  *  Lord,  thou  wilt  not  leave  thy  chief  work 
Lindone.' "  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  approve  of  figurative  ex- 
pressions in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being;  and  I  never  use 
them.  Taylor  gives  a  very  good  advice :  *  Never  lie  in  your 
prayers j;^  never  confess  more  than  you  really  believe;  never 
promise  more  than  you  mean  to  perform.' "  I  recollected  this 
precept  in  his  "  Golden  Grove ; "  but  his  example  for  prayer 
contradicts  his  precept. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Adams's  coach  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Nowell,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  at  his  beautiful  villa  at 
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displaying  uncommon  intrepidity,  had  raised  himself  to  affluence. 
I  maintained  that  we  ought  not  to  be  indignant  at  his  success ; 
for  merit  of  every  sort  was  entitled  to  reward.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
I  will  not  allow  this  man  to  have  merit.  No,  Sir ;  what  he  has 
is  rather  the  contrary ;  I  will,  indeed,  allow  him  courage,  and 
on  this  account  we  so  far  give  him  credit.  We  have  more 
respect  for  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the  highway,  than  for  a 
fellow  who  jumps  out  of  a  ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  behind 
your  back.  Courage  is  a  quality  so  necessary  for  maintaining 
virtue,  that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is  associated 
with  vice." 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which  were  become  fashion- 
able in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said,  that  if  members  of 
parliament  must  attack  each  other  personally  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  it  should  be  done  more  genteely.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ; 
that  would  be  much  worse.  Abuse  is  not  so  dangerous  when 
there  is  no  vehicle  of  wit  or  delicacy,  no  subtle  conveyance. 
The  difference  between  coarse  and  refined  abuse  is  as  the 
difference  between  being  bruised  by  a  club,  and  wounded  by  a 
poisoned  arrow." — I  have  since  observed  his  position  elegantiy 
expressed  by  Dr.  Young : 

**  As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart, 
Good  breedmg  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart.*' 

On  Saturday,  June  12,  there  drank  tea  with  us  at  Dr.  Adams's, 
Mr.  John  Henderson,  student  of  Pembroke-College,  celebrated 
for  his  wonderful  acquirements  in  Alch)niiy,  Judicial  Astrology, 
and  other  abstruse  and  curious  learning ;  ^  and  the  Reverend 
Herbert  Croft,  who,  I  am  afraid,  was  somewhat  mortified  by 
Dr.  Johnson's  not  being  highly  pleased  with  some  "Family 
Discourses,"  which  he  had  printed  ;  they  were  in  too  familiar  a 
style  to  be  approved  of  by  so  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note 
of  this  evening's  conversation,  except  a  single  fragment  When 
I  mentioned  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton's  vision,  the  prediction  of 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  its  eacact  fulfilment ; — Johnson.  "  It 
is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  has  happened  in  my  day. 
I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears  from  his  uncle.  Lord  Westcote.*^ 
I  am  so  glad  to  have  every  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that 
I  am  willing  to  believe  it."  Dr.  Adams.  "You  have  evideace 
enough;  good  evidence,  which  needs  not  such  support." 
Johnson.  "I  like  to  have  more." 

1  See  an  account  of  him,  in  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  A^^tter. 

2  [A  correct  account  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  supposed  Vision  may  be  found  in  Nashc's 
•'  History  of  Worcestershire  ;  "—Additions  and  Corxbctxons,  p.  36.— M. J 
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Mr.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  sauntered  in  the  venerable 
walks  of  Merton-College,  and  found  him  a  very  learned  and 
pious  man,  supped  with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  surprised  him  not  a 
little,  by  acknowledging  with  a  look  of  horrour,  that  he  was 
much  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  death.  The  amiable  Dr.  Adams 
suggested  that  God  was  infinitely  good.  Johnson.  "  That  he 
is  infinitely  good,  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  his  nature  will 
allow,  I  certainly  believe ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  good  upon  tbe 
whole,  that  individuals  should  be  punished.  As  to  an 
individual^  therefore,  he  is  not  infinitely  good ;  and  as  I  cannot 
be  sure  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which  salvation 
is  granted,  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  one  of  those  who  shall  be 
damned."  (looking  dismally.)  Dr.  Adams.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  damned  I"  Johnson,  (passionately  and  loudly) 
"  Sent  to  Hell,  Sir,  and  punished  everlastingly."  Dr.  Adams. 
"I  don't  believe  that  doctrine."  Johnson.  "Hold,  Sir,  do 
you  believe  that  some  will  be  punished  at  all  ?  **  Dr.  Adams. 
"  Being  excluded  from  Heaven  will  be  a  punishment ;  yet  there 
may  be  no  great  positive  suffering."  Johnson.  "  Well,  Sir ;  but, 
if  you  admit  any  degree  of  punishment,  there  is  an  end  of  your 
argument  for  infinite  goodness  simply  considered ;  for,  infinite 
goodness  would  inflict  no  punishment  whatever.  There  is  no 
infinite  goodness  physically  considered;  morally  there  is. 
BoswELL.  "  But  may  not  a  man  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  hope 
as  not  to  be  uneasy  from  the  fear  of  death  ?  "  Johnson.  "  A 
man  may  have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep  him  quiet 
You  see  I  am  not  quiet,  from  the  vehemence  with  which  I  talk; 
but  I  do  not  despair."  Mrs.  Adams.  "You  seem,  Sir,  to 
forget  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer."  Johnson.  "Madam, 
I  do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer;  but  my 
Redeemer  has  said  that  he  will  set  some  on  his  ri^t 
hand  and  some  on  his  left." — He  was  in  gloomy  agitation, 
and  said,  "111  have  no  more  on't" — If  what  has  now 
been  stated  should  be  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
as  if  its  influence  on  the  mind  were  not  benignant,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Johnson's  temperament  was  melancholy, 
of  which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  futurity  are  often  a 
common  effect.  We  shall  presently  see,  that  when  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  his  awful  change,  his  mind  became 
tranquil,  and  he  exhibited  as  much  fortitude  as  becomes  a 
thinking  man  in  that  situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to  discourse  of  life 
whether  it  was  upon  the  whole  more  happy  or  miseraUa 
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Johnson  was  decidedly  for  the  balance  of  misery :  ^  in  confinna- 
tion  of  which  I  maintained,  that  no  man  would  choose  to  lead 
over  again  the  life  which  he  had  experienced.  Johnson  acceded 
to  that  opinion  in  the  strongest  terms.  This  is  an  enquiry  often 
made ;  and  its  being  a  subject  of  disquisition  is  a  proof  that 

1  The  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  Fellow  of  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks  on  my  Work,  which  he  is  pleased  to  say,  "  I  have 
hitherto  extolled,  and  cordially  approve." 

"  The  chief  part  of  what  I  have  to  observe  is  contained  in  the  following  transcript 
from  a  letter  to  a  friendj  which,  with  his  concurrence,  I  copied  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  merit  or  justness  of  the  remarks,  you  may  be  sure  that  bemg  written 
to  a  most  intimate  friend,  without  any  intention  that  they  ever  should  go  further,  they  are 
the  genuine  and  undisguised  sentiments  of  the  writer  • 

'Jan.  6,  Z792. 

'  Last  week,  I  was  reading  the  second  volume  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  with  increasing 
esteem  for  the  worthy  authour,  and  increasing  veneration  of 'the  wonderful  and  excellent 
man  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  The  writer  throws  in,  now  and  then,  very  properly,  some 
serious  religious  reflections ;  but  there  is  one  remark,  in  my  mind  an  obvious  and  just  one. 
which  I  think  he  has  not  made,  that  Johnson's  '*  morbid  melancholy,"  and  constitutional 
infirmities,  were  intended  by  Providence,  like  St.  Paul's  thorn  m  the  fle^,  to  check 
intellectual  conceit  and  arrogance  ;  which  the  consciousness  of  his  extraordinary  talents, 
awake  as  he  was  to  the  voice  of  i^raise,  might  otherwise  have  generated  in  a  very  culpable 
degree.  Another  observation  strikes  me,  Uiat  in  consequence  of  the  same  natural  mdis- 
position,  and  habitual  sickliness,  (for  he  says  he  scarcely  passed  one  day  without  pain  after 
his  twentieth  year,)  he  considered  and  represented  human  life,  as  a  scene  of  much  jgreater 
misery  than  is  generally  experienced.  There  may  be  persons  bowed  down  with  affliction 
all  their  days ;  and  there  are  those,  no  doubt,  whose  iniquities  tt>b  them  of  rest ;  but 
neither  calamities  nor  crimes,  I  hope  and  believe,  do  so  much  and  so  generally  abound,  as 
to  justify  the  dark  picture  of  life  which  Johns<m's  imagination  designed,  and  his  strong 
pencil  delineated.  This  I  am  sure,  the  colouring  is  far  too  gloomy  for  what  I  have  ex- 
perienced, though  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  bad  more  sickness,  (I  do  not  iay  more 
severe,  but  only  more  in  quantity,)  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  But  then  daily 
debility  and  occasional  sickness  were  far  overbalanced  by  intervenient  days,  and,  perhaps, 
weeks  void  of  pain,  and  overflowing  with  comfort.  So  that  in  short,  to  tettum  to  uie 
subject,  human  life,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive  from  experience  or  observation,  ia  not  that 
state  of  constant  wretchedness  which  Johnson  always  insisted  it  was  *  which  misrepre- 
sentation, (for  such  it  surely  is,)  his  Biogprapher  has  not  corrected,  I  suppose,  becauseu 
unhappily^  he  has  himself  a  large  portion  of  melancholy  in  his  constitution,  and  fiuaded 
the  portrait  a  faithful  copy  of  life. 

The  learned  writer  thai  proceeds  thus  in  his  letter  to  me : 

"  I  have  conversed  with  some  sensible  men  on  this  subject,  who  all  seem  to  entertain 
the  same  sentiments  respecting  life  with  those  which  are  expressed  or  implied  in  the  f(»re> 
going  paragraph.  It  might  be  added,  that  as  the  representation  here  spoken  of,  appears 
not  consistent  with  fact  and  experience,  so  neither  does  it  seem  to  be  countenanced  by 
Scripture.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  sacred  volume  which  at  first  sight  promises 
so  much  to  lend  its  sanction  to  these  dark  and  desponding  notions  as  the  book  of  Elcde- 
siastes,  which  so  often,  and  so  emphatically,  proclaims  the  vanity  of  things  sublunary. 
But  '  the  design  of  this  whole  book,  (as  it  has  been  justly  observed,)  is  not  to  put  us  out 
of  conceit  with  life,  but  to  cure  otnr  vain  expectations  of  a  compleat  and  perfect  happiness 
in  this  world ;  to  convince  us,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  mere  external 
enjoyments ; — and  to  teach  us — to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God^  and  in  the  hopes  of  a  better  life.'  For  this  is  the  application 
of  all :  Let  us  hear.  See  xii.  13.  Not  only  his  duty,  but  his  happiness  too :  JKcr  (tOD, 
&c.  ver.  14. — See  'Sherlock  on  Providence,'  p.  299. 

"  The  New  Testament  tells  us,  indeed,  and  most  truly,  that  '  suflicient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof;'  and,  therefore,  wisely  forbids  us  to  increase  our  burden  by  forebodings 
of  sorrows ;  but  I  think  it  no  where  says  that  even  our  ordinary  afflictions  axe  not  con- 
sistent with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  positive  comfort  and  satisfaction.  And, 
accordingly,  one  whose  sufferings  as  well  as  merits  were  conspicuous,^  assures  us^  that  in 
proportion  'as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abounded  in  them,  so  their  consolation  also 
abounded  by  Christ.'  2  Cor.  L  5.  It  is  needless  to  cite,  as  indeed  it  would  be  endless 
even  to  refer  to,  the  multitude  of  passaees  in  both  Testaments  holding  out,  in  the  strongest 
lang^uage,  promises  of  blessings,  even  m  this  world,  to  Uie  fiiithAil  servants  of  God.  I 
will  only  refer  to  St.  Luke^  xviiL  29,  30,  and  z  Tim.  iv.  8. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  setting  aside  instances  of  great  and  lasting  bodily  pain,  of  minds 
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much  misery  presses  upon  human  feelings ;  for  those  who  are 

conscious  of  a  felicity  of  existence,  would  never  hesitate  to 

accept  of  a  repetition  of  it.     I  have  met  with  very  few  who 

would.     I  have  heard  Mr.  Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingenious 

and  plausible  argument  on  this  subject ;  "  Every  man  (said  he,) 

would  lead  his  life  over  again ;  for,  every  man  is  willing  to  go 

on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which,  as  he  grows  older, 

he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good  as 

what  has  preceded."     I  imagine,  however,  the  truth  is,  that 

there  is  a  deceitful  hope  that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free 

from  the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrows,  which  we  have 

already  felt.     We  are  for  wise  purposes  "  Condemned  to  Hope's 

delusive  mine,"  as  Johnson  finely  says  ;  and  I  may  also  quote 

the  celebrated  lines  of  Dryden,   eqiially  philosophical    and 

poetical : 

**  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat. 
Yet  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit ; 

peculiarly  oppressed  by  melancholy,  and  of  severe  temporal  calanuties,  ficom  which  tsxta^ 
ordinary  cases  we  surely  should  not  form  our  estimate  of  the  general  teaoor  and 
complexion  of  life ;  excluding  these^  from  the  account,  I  am^  cooTinced  that  aa  wdl  the 
graaous  constitution  of  things  which  Pro\adence  has  ordained,  as  the  dedanUioiis  of 
Scripture  and  the  actual  experience  of  individuals,  authorize  the  sincere  Christian  to  hofw 
that  hb  humble  and  constant  endeavours  to  perform  his  duty,  chequered  as  the  best  life  ii 
with  many  failings,  will  be  crowned  with  a  j^eater  degree  of  present  peace,  serenity,  and 
comfort,  than  he  could  reasonably  permit  hunself  to  expect,  ii  he  measured  his  views  and 
judged  of  life  from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  often  and  enerjgetically  exyt eased  in  the 
Memoirs  of  him,  without  any  animadversion  or  censure  by  his  mgenious  Biogn^^ier.  If 
he  himself,  upon  reviewing  uie  subject,  shall  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  he  will,  in  an 
octavo  edition,  which  is  eagerly  expected,  make  such  additional  remarks  or  concctioosss 
he  shall  judge  fit ;  lest  the  unpressions  which  these  discouraging  passages  may  leave  on 
the  reader's  mind,  should  in  any  degree  hinder  what  otherwise  the  whole  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  work  tends,  and,  I  hope,  successfully,  to  promote, — pure  moodity  and  tme 
religion." 

Though  I  have,  in  some  degree,  obviated  any  reflections  against  my  illustrious  friend's 
dark  views  of  life,  when  considering,  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  his  "  Rambler  "  and  his 
"  Rasselas,"  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Churton  for  complying  with  my  request  of  his  per* 
mission  to  insert  his  Remarks,  being  conscious  of  the  weight  of  what  he  Jadidoosly 
suggests  as  to  the  melancholy  in  my  own  constitution.  Hb  more  pleasing  views  of  lift^ 
I  hope,  are  just.     Valfant,  guantuTH  vaUre  ^ossunt. 

Mr.  Churton  concludes  his  letter  to  me  in  these  words :  "  Once,  and  only  once,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  illustrious  friend  ^  and  as  I  feel  a  particular  r^pud  fiar  all 
whom  he  distinguished  with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  so  I  derive  much  pleasure  finm 
reflecting  that  1  once  beheld,  though  but  transiently  near  our  CoUeg[e-gate,  one  iriiose 
works  will  for  ever  delight  and  improve  the  world,  who  was  a  sincere  and  seakni 
son  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  ^n  ornament  to  hnouui 
nature." 

His  letter  was  accompanied^  with  a  mesent  from  himself  of  his  "  Sermons  ai  the 
Bampton  Lecture,"  and  urom  hb  friend.  Dr.  Townson,  the  veneraUe  Rector  of  Mwlpet 
in  Cheshire,  of  hb  "  Discourses  on  the  Gospels,"  together  with  the  followiou^  extract  of  a 
letter  from  that  excellent  person,  who  b  now  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  laboucs: 
"  Mr.  60s  well  is  not  only  very  entertaining  m  hb  works,  but  they  are  so  rq>lete  widi 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  without  an  instance,  as  £ur  as  I  know,  of  a  contraiy  ten- 
dency, that  1  cannot  help  having  a  great  esteem  for  him ;  and  if  you  think  such  a  tnfle  st 
a  copy  of  the  Discourses,  ex  dono^  authorise  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  I  should  be 
happy  to  give  him  thb  small  testimony  of  my  regard." 

Such  spontaneous  testimonies  of  approbation  from  such  men,  without  any 
acquaintance  with  me,  are  truly  valuable  and  encouraging. 
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Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay ; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  worse ;  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage  I  none  would  live  past  years  again  ; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain  ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive, 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give."  ^ 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  seemed  strange  that 
he,  who  has  so  often  delighted  his  company  by  his  lively  and 
brilliant  conversation,  should  say  he  was  miserable.  Johnson. 
"  Alas !  it  is  all  outside ;  I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,  and 
cursing  the  sun.  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams  / "  I  knew  not 
well  what  to  think  of  this  declaration ;  whether  to  hold  it  as  a 
genuine  picture  of  his  mind,^  or  as  the  effect  of  his  persuading 
himself  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  position  which  he  had 
assumed  as  to  Jiuman  unhappiness,  was  true.  We  may  apply 
to  him  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Greville's  "  Maxims,  Characters,  and 
Reflections ; "  ^  a  book  which  is  entitled  to  much  more  praise 
than  it  has  received  :  "  Aristarchus  is  charming :  how  full  of 
knowledge,  of  sense,  of  sentiment.  You  get  him  with  difficulty 
to  your  supper ;  and  after  having  delighted  every  body  and 
himself  for  a  few  hours,  he  is  obliged  to  return  home : — he  is 
finishing  his  treatise,  to  prove  that  unhappiness  is  the  portion 
of  man." 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  our  philosopher  was  calm  at  breakfast. 
There  was  something  exceedingly  pleasing  in  our  leading  a 
College  life,  without  restraint,  and  with  superiour  elegance,  in 
consequence  of  our  living  in  the  Master's  House,  and  having 
the  company  of  ladies.  Mrs.  Kennicot  related,  in  his  presence, 
a  lively  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's  to  Miss  Hannah  More,  who 
had  expressed  a  wonder  that  the  poet  who  had  written  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  should  write  such  poor  Sonnets : — "  Milton,  Madam, 
was  a  genius  that  could  cut  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could 
not  carve  heads  upon  cherry-stones." 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question,  "Whether  it  was 
allowable  at  any  time  to  depart  from  Truth} ^*  Johnson. 
**The  general  rule  is,  that  Truth  should  never  be  violated, 
because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  comfort  of  life, 
that  we  should  have  a  full  security  by  mutual  faith ;  and  occa- 

1  AURENGZEBB,  Act  iv.  Sc  I. 

2  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  appear  very  gay  in  company,  who  is  sad  at 
heart.  His  merriment  is  like  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets  in  a  oattle,  to  drown  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 

8  Page  139. 
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sional  inconveniences  should  be  willingly  suffered,  that  we  maj 
preserve  it.  There  must,  however,  be  some  exceptions,  li, 
for  instance,  a  murderer  should  ask  you  which  way  a  man  is 
gone,  you  may  tell  him  what  is  not  true,  because  you  are  under 
a  previous  obligation  not  to  betray  a  man  to  a  murderer.'' 
BoswELL.  "Supposing  the  person  who  wrote  Junius  were 
asked  whether  he  was  the  authour,  might  he  deny  it?" 
Johnson.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  this.  If  you  were 
sure  that  he  wrote  Junius^  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  ai 
well  of  him  afterwards  ?  Yet  it  may  be  urged,  that  what  a  mas 
has  no  right  to  ask,  you  may  refuse  to  communicate;  and 
there  is  no  other  effectual  mode  of  preserving  a  secret  and  an 
important  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  very  hurtful 
to  you,  but  a  flat  denial ;  for  if  you  are  silent,  or  hesitate,  or 
evade,  it  will  be  held  equivalent  to  a  confession.  But  stay, 
Sir,  here  is  another  case.  Supposing  the  authour  had  told  me 
confidentially  that  he  had  written  Junius^  and  I  were  asked  if 
he  had,  I  should  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being 
under  a  previous  promise,  express  or  implied,  to  conceal  it 
Now  what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  authour,  may  I  not  do  for 
myself?  But  1  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick 
man,  for  fear  of  alarming  him.  You  have  no  business  witb 
consequences ;  you  are  to  tell  the  truth.  Besides,  you  are  not 
sure,  what  effect  your  telling  him  he  is  in  danger  may  have. 
It  may  bring  his  distemper  to  a  crisis,  and  that  may  cure  him. 
Of  all  lying,  I  have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  this,  because  I 
believe  it  has  been  frequently  practised  on  mysel£" 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much  weight  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  held,  that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and 
immutable  principle,  ought,  upon  no  account  whatever,  to  be 
violated,  from  supposed  previous  or  superiour  obligations,  of 
which  every  man  being  to  judge  for  himself,  there  is  great 
danger  that  we  too  often,  from  partial  motives,  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  exist ;  and  probably,  whatever  extraordinaiy 
instances  may  sometimes  occur,  where  some  evil  may  be  pre- 
vented by  violating  this  noble  principle,  it  would  be  found  that 
human  happiness  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  perfect,  were 
Truth  universally  preserved. 

In  the  notes  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  we  find  the  following  verses, 
addressed  to  Pope  :  ^ 

**  While  malice,  Pope,  denies  thy  page 
Its  own  celestial  fire  ; 

^  The  annotator  calls  them  "  amiahle  verses^** 
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While  criticks,  and  while  bards  in  rage, 
Admiring,  won't  admire : 

While  wayward  pens  thy  worth  assail, 

And  envious  tongues  decry ; 
These  times,  though  many  a  friend  bewail, 

These  times  bewail  not  I. 

But  when  the  world's  loud  praise  is  thine, 

And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame : 
When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 

In  one  established  fame  I 

When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee  ; 
That  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see." 

s  surely  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they  should  appear 
t  a  name.  Miss  Seward,  knowing  Dr.  Johnson's  almost 
sal  and  minute  literary  information,  signified  a  desire  that 
Id  ask  him  who  was  the  authour.  He  was  prompt  with 
3wer  : — "  Why,  Sir,  they  were  written  by  one  Lewis,  who 
ither  under-master  or  an  usher  of  Westminster-school, 
ublished  a  Miscellany,  in  which  "Grongar  Hill"  first 
Dut."  1    Johnson  praised  them  highly,  and  repeated  them 

is's  Verses  addressed  to  Pope,  (as  Mr.  Bindley  suggests  to  me,)  were  first 
I  in  a  collection  of  Pieces  in  verse  and  prose  on  occasion  of  "  the  Donciad,"  8vo. 
hey  are  there  called  an  Epigram. — "Grongar  Hill,"^  the  same  eentleman 
was  first  printed  in  Savage's  Miscellanies,  as  an  Vde,  (it  is  singular  Uiat  John- 
d  not  have  recollected  this,)  and  was  rej^nted  in  the  same  year,  (1726,)  in 
tliscellany,  in  the  form  it  now  bears. 

:  Miscellany,  (as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blakeway  observes  to  me,)  "  the  beautiful 
!\.way,  let  nought  to  love  di^leasing,'  &c.  (reprinted  in  Percy's  RbliqubSi 
iiL,  No.  14,)  first  appeared."  It  is  there  said  to  m  a  translation  from  the  ancient 

was  authour  of  "  Philip  of  Macedon,"  a  tragedy,   published  in  1727,   and 
I  to  Pope ;  and    in  1730,   he  published  a  second    volume  of  miscellameoos 

Johnson  settled  in  London  not  long  after  the  Verses  addressed  to  Pope  finst 
,  he  probably  then  obtained  some  information  concerning  their  authour,  David 
horn  he  has  described  as  an  Usher  of  Westminster-school :  yet  the  Dean  of 
ster,  who  has  been  pleased  at  my  request  to  make  some  enquiry  on  this 
las  not  found  any  vestige  of  his  having  ever  been  employed  in  tnis  situation, 
writer  ("  Environs  of  London,"  iv.  171,)  supposed  that  the  following  in- 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  Churdi  of  Iiow  Leyton  in  E^ssez,  was  intended  to 
arate  this  poet : 

id  to  the  memory  of  David  Lewis,  Esq.  who  died  the  8th  Day  of  Ajjril,  1760, 
^ears ;  a  great  favourite  of  the  Muses,  as  his  many  excellent  pieces  in  poetry 
ly  testify. 

"  Inspired  verse  may  on  this  marble  live, 
But  can  no  honour  to  thy  ashes  give." 

Also  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  above-named  David  Lewis,  fourth  daughter  of 
te  Owsley,  Esq.  who  departed  this  life  the  zoth  of  October,   1774,  aged  90 

appears  to  me  improbable  that  this  monument  Mras  erected  for  the  authour  of  the 
I  Pope,  and  of  the  Tragedy  already  mentioned ;  the  language  both  of  the  dedi> 
efixed  to  that  piece,  and  of  the  dedication  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbiuy, 
ixed  to  the  Miscellanies,  1730,  denoting  a  person  who  moved  in  a  lower  sphere 
Essex  'Squire  seems  to  have  done. — M.] 
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with  a  noble  animation.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead  of 
established  fame,'*  he  repeated  "  one  imclouded  feme," 
he  thought  was  the  reading  in  former  editions :  but  I  t 
was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius.  It  is  much  more  poetica 
the  other. 

On  Monday,  June  14,  and  Tuesday,  15,  Dr.  Johnso 
I  dined,  on  one  of  them,  I  forget  which,  with  Mr.  IV 
translator  of  the  "  Lusiad,**  at  Wheatley,  a  very  pretty  a 
place  a  few  miles  from  Oxford ;  and  on  the  other  wit 
Wetherell,  Master  of  University-College.  From  Dr.  Weti 
he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Sackville  Parker,  the  bookseller ;  and 
he  returned  to  us,  gave  the  following  account  of  his  visit, 
"  I  have  been  to  see  my  old  friend.  Sack.  Parker ;  I  d 
has  married  his  maid ;  he  has  done  right.  She  had  livei 
him  many  years  in  great  confidence,  and  they  had  m 
minds ;  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  found  any  wif 
would  have  made  him  so  happy.  The  woman  was  very 
tive  and  civil  to  me ;  she  pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for  ( 
with  them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she  would  be  s 
get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack  I  He  is  very  ill,  indeed.^  We ; 
as  never  to  meet  again.  It  has  quite  broke  me  down." 
pathetick  narrative  was  strangely  diversified  with  the  grai 
earnest  defence  of  a  man's  having  married  his  maid.  I 
not  but  feel  it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  1 5,  while  we  sat 
Adams's,  we  talked  of  a  printed  letter  from  the  reverend  H 
Croft,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  his  pupil,  in 
he  advised  him  to  read  to  the  end  of  whatever  books  he  i 
begin  to  read.  Johnson.  "This  is  surely  a  strange  a 
you  may  as  well  resolve  that  whatever  men  you  happen 
acquainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  for  life.  A  boc 
be  good  for  nothing;  or  there  may  be  only  one  thing 
worfii  knowing ;  are  we  to  read  it  all  through  ?  These  Vc 
(pointing  to  the  three  large  volumes  of  *  Voyages  to  the 
Sea,'  which  were  just  come  out)  who  will  read  them  thr 
A  man  had  better  work  his  way  before  the  mast,  than  rea< 
through ;  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats  and  mice,  before  th- 
read  through.  There  can  be  little  entertainment  in  such  I 
one  set  of  Savages  is  like  another."  Boswell.  "  I  do  not 
the  people  of  Otaheitd  can  be  reckoned  Savages."  Job 
"Don't  cant  in  defence  of  Savages."  Boswelu  "Thej 
the  art  of  navigation."    Johnson.  "  A  dog  or  a  cat  can  I 

1  [He  died  at  Oxford  in  his  89th  year,  Dee.  xo,  1796.— M.] 
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IBoswELL.  "They  carve  very  ingeniously."  Johnson.  "A 
cat  can  scratch,  and  a  child  with  a  nail  can  scratch."  I  per- 
ceived this  was  none  of  the  mollia  tempora  fandi ',  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came  to  College  he  wrote 

liis  first  exercise  twice  over,  but  never  did  so  afterwards  ;  Miss 

Adams.  "  I  suppose.  Sir,  you  could  not  make  them  better  ? " 

Johnson.  "Yes,  Madam,  to  be  sure  I  could  make  them  better. 

Thought  is  better  than  no  thought."     Miss  Adams.  "  Do  you 

think.  Sir,  you  could  make  your  Ramblers  better  ?  "    Johnson. 

"Certainly   I  could."      Boswell.  "I'll   lay  a   bet,    Sir,   you 

cannot.''    Johnson.  "But  I  will,  Sir,  if  I  choose.     I   shall 

make  the  best  of  them  you  shall  pick  out,  better." — Boswell. 

"But   you  may  add  to   them.      I   will  not  allow  of  that." 

Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  there  are   three  ways  of  making  them 

better; — putting  out, — adding, — or  correcting." 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following  conversation  passed 
between  him  and  me  on  the  subject  of  my  trying  my  fortune  at 
the  English  bar.  Having  asked,  whether  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  in  London,  which  was  very  valuable,  and  of  great 
advantage  to  a  man  at  large,  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  a 
lawyer,  by  preventing  him  from  giving  sufficient  attention  to  his 
business? — Johnson.  "Sir,  you  will  attend  to  business,  as 
business  lays  hold  of  you.  When  not  actually  employed,  you 
may  see  your  friends  as  much  as  you  do  now.  You  may  dine 
at  a  Club  every  day,  and  sup  with  one  of  the  members  every 
night ;  and  you  may  be  as  much  at  publick  places  as  one  who 
has  seen  them  all  would  wish  to  be.  But  you  must  take  care 
to  attend  constantly  in  Westminster  Hall ;  both  to  mind  your 
business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  there,  (for  nobody  reads  now,) 
and  to  shew  that  you  want  to  have  business.  And  you  must 
not  be  too  often  seen  at  publick  places,  that  competitors  may 
not  have  it  to  say,  *He  is  always  at  the  Playhouse  or  at 
Ranelagh,  and  never  to  be  found  at  his  chambers.'  And,  Sir, 
there  must  be  a  kind  of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  pro- 
fessional man.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  you  on  the 
subject.  All  this  I  should  say  to  any  one ;  I  should  have  said 
it  to  Lord  Thurlow  twenty  years  ago." 

The  Profession  may  probably  think  this  representation  of 
what  is  required  in  a  Barrister  who  would  hope  for  success,  to 
be  much  too  indulgent ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as 

*'  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  wajrs  to  fame,'* 
some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  age  who  have  risen  high,  have  by  no 
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means  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  submit  to  that 
and  painful  course  of  study  which  a  Plowden,  a  Coke,  an 
Hale,  considered    as    requisite.      My  respected   friend,  1 
Langton,  has  shewn  me  in  the  hand-writing  of  his  grand£EUl 
a  curious  account  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  L 
Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  which  that  great  man  tells  him,  "  T 
for  two  years  after  he  came  to  the  inn  of  court,  he  stud 
sixteen  hours  a  day ;  however,  (his  Lordship  added,)  that 
this  intense  application  he  almost  brought  himself  to  his  g 
though  he  were  of  a  very  strong  constitution,  and  after  re< 
himself  to  eight  hours  ;  but  that  he  would  not  advise  any  w 
to  so  much ;  that  he  thought  six  hours  a  day,  with  attentioni 
constancy,  was  sufficient ;  that  a  man  must  use  his  body  as 
would  his  horse,  and  his  stomach ;  not  tire  him  at  once^ 
rise  with  an  appetite." 

On  Wednesday,  June   19,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  returned 
London  ;  he  was  not  well  to-day,  and  said  very  little,  employ 
liimself  chiefly  in  reading  Euripides.     He  expressed  some  ( 
pleasure  at  me,  for  not  observing  sufficiently  the  various  obje 
upon  the  road.     "  If  I  had  yom:  eyes,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I 
count  the  passengers."      It  was  wonderful  how  accurate 
observations  of  visual  objects  were,  notwithstanding  his  im] 
feet  eyesight,  owing  to  a  habit  of  attention. — ^That  he  was  m 
satisfied  with  the  respect  paid  to  him  at  Dr.  Adams's  is  t 
attested  by  himself:  "I  returned  last  night  from  Oxford,  a 
a  fortnight's  abode  with  Dr.  Adams,  who  treated  me  as  wel 
I  could  expect  or  wish ;  and  he  that  contents  a  sick  man,  a 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  please,  has  surely  done  his  part  wei 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  excursion,  I  saw  1 
frequently,  but  have  few  memorandums ;  I  shall  therefore  1: 
insert  some  particulars  which  I  collected  at  various  times. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derbysh 
brother  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Thomas  Astle,  Esq. 
from  his  early  years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  obligir 
advised  him  as  to  his  studies,  and  recommended  to  him 
following  books,  of  which  a  list  which  he  has  been  pleasec 
communicate,  lies  before  me  in  Johnson's  own  handwriting 
Universal  History  (ancient.) — Rollings  Ancient  History 
Puffendorf^s  Introduction  to  History, —  Vertofs  History 
Knights  of  Malta, —  Vertofs  Revolution  of  Portugal. —  Veri 
Revolution  of  Sweden, — Carte's  History  of  England, — Pre^ 
State  of  England. — Geographical  Grammar, — Prideaus^s  C 

1  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  VoL  II.  p.  37a. 
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tction. — Nelson* s  Feasts  and  Fasts. — Duty  of  Man, — Gentle- 
man^ s  Religion, — Clarendon^ s  History, —  Wattes  Improvement 
^  the  Mind. —  Wattes  Logick, — Nature  Displayed, — LowtKs 
^.nglish  Grammar, — Blackwell  on  the  Classicks, — Sherlock^ s 
ertnons, — Burnefs  Life  of  Hale, — Dupin^s  History  of  the 
^hurch, — Shuckford*s  Connections, — Law's  Serious  Call, — 
Valton^s  Complete  Angler, — Sandys' s  Travels, — Sprafs  History 
^  the  Royal  Society, — England's  Gazetteer, — Goldsmith's  Roman 
Tistory. — Some  Commentaries  on  the  Bible, 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  gentleman 
ho  had  a  son  whom  he  imagined  to  have  an  extreme  degree 
f  timidity,  resolved  to  send  him  to  a  publick  school,  that  he 
light  acquire  confidence ;  "  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  this  is  a  pre- 
osterous  expedient  for  removing  his  infirmity;  such  a  dis- 
osition  should  be  cultivated  in  the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a 
ublick  school  is  forcing  an  owl  upon  day." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was  much  frequented 
y  low  company  ;  "  Rags,  Sir,  (said  he,)  will  always  make  their 
ppearance  where  they  have  a  right  to  do  it." 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living,  he  said,  "  Sir,  the 
irvants,  instead  of  doing  what  they  are  bid,  stand  round  the 
ible  in  idle  clusters,  gaping  upon  the  guests ;  and  seem  as  unfit 
)  attend  a  company,  as  to  steer  a  man  of  war." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a  long,  tedious 
ccount  of  his  exercising  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  of 
hich  was  his  having  sentenced  four  convicts  to  transportation, 
ohnson,  in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  get  rid  of  such  a  com- 
anion,  exclaimed,  "  I  heartily  wish.  Sir,  that  I  were  a  fifth." 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy  was  read,  in  which 
lere  occurred  this  line : 

'*  "Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free." 

'he  company  having  admired  it  much,  "  I  cannot  agree  with 
ou  (said  Johnson  :)  It  might  as  well  be  said, 

**  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

le  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cator,  who  was  joined 
ith  him  in  Mr.  Thrale's  important  trust,  and  thus  describes 
im  :  ^ — "  There  is  much  good  in  his  character,  and  much  use- 
ilness  in  his  knowledge."  He  found  a  cordial  solace  at  that 
entleman's  seat  at  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed  one 
f  the  finest  places  at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest ;  artd  where  I 
nd  more  and  more  a  hospitable  welcome. 

1  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  II.  p.  284. 
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Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  censure  of  any  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  was  willing  to  allow  a  due  share  of  merit  to 
the  various  departments  necessary  in  civilised  life.  In  1 
splenetick,  sarcastical,  or  jocular  frame  of  mind,  howevefi  he 
would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed  saying  of  that  nature.  One 
instance  has  been  mentioned,^  where  he  gave  a  sudden  satirid 
stroke  to  the  character  of  an  attorney.  The  too  indiscrimiiude 
admission  to  that  employment,  which  requires  both  abilitia 
and  integrity,  has  given  rise  to  injurious  reflections,  which  aff 
totally  inapplicable  to  many  very  respectable  men  who  exercue 
it  with  reputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with  a  pertinad 
gentleman ;  his  opponent,  who  had  talked  in  a  very  puz 
manner,  happened  to  say,  **  I  don't  understand  you,  Sir;"  uj 
which  Johnson  observed,  "  Sir,  I  have  foimd  you  an  argumeni] 
but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find  you  an  understanding." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole,  (as  Horace,  now  Earl  oi 
Orford,  was  often  called,)  Johnson  allowed  that  he  got  togethei 
a  great  many  curious  little  things,  and  told  them  in  an  eleganl 
manner.  Mr.  Walpole  thought  Johnson  a  more  amiable 
character  after  reading  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  but  neva 
was  one  of  the  true  admirers  of  that  great  man.*  We  ma] 
suppose  a  prejudice  conceived,  if  he  ever  heard  Johnson^ 
account  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  when  he  made  thi 
speeches  in  parliament  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  "h 
always  took  care  to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  wrong,  am 
to  say  every  thing  he  could  against  the  electorate  of  Hanover: 
The  celebrated  Heroick  Epistle,  in  which  Johnson  is  satyricall 
introduced,  has  been  ascribed  both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mi 
Mason.  One  day  at  Mr.  Courtenay's,  when  a  gentleman  cj 
pressed  his  opinion  that  there  was  more  energy  in  that  poer 
than  could  be  expected  from  Mr.  Walpole;  Mr.  Warton,  th 
late  Laureat,  observed,  "  It  may  have  been  written  by  Walpok 
and  buckram' d  by  Mason."  ^ 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Hailes,  for  having  modernised  thi 
language  of  the  ever-memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton,  in  a] 
edition  which  his  Lordship  published  of  that  writer's  works 
"  An  authour's  language.  Sir,  (said  he,)  is  a  characteristical  par 
of  his  composition,  and  is  also  characteristical  of  the  age  ii 
which  he  writes.     Besides,  Sir,  when  the  language  is  change( 

1  See  Vol.  i.'p.  393. 

3  [In  his  Posthumoxis  Works,  he  has  spoken  of  Johnson  in  the  most  contenqMiKW 
manner ! — M.] 
^  [It  is  now  (i8o4)^ff<?«/»,  that  the  "  Heroick  Epistle  "  was  written  by  Mason. — M.] 
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we  are  not  sure  that  the  sense  is  the  same.     No,  Sir :  I  am 
jorry  Lord  Hailes  has  done  this." 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  frequent  use  of  the 
expression.  No,  Sir,  was  not  always  to  intimate  contradiction  ; 
*or  he  would  say  so  when  he  was  about  to  enforce  an 
iffirmative  proposition  which  had  not  been  denied,  as  in  the 
nstance  last  mentioned.  I  used  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of 
lag  of  defiance :  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Any  argument  you  may 
Dffer  against  this,  is  not  just.  No,  Sir,  it  is  not."  It  was  like 
Falstaff's  "  I  deny  your  Major." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that  he  took  the  altitude  of 
I  man's  taste  by  his  stories  and  his  wit,  and  of  his  under- 
jtanding  by  the  remarks  which  he  repeated ;  being  always  sure 
:hat  he  must  be  a  weak  man,  who  quotes  common  things  with 
in  emphasis  as  if  they  were  oracles ; — ^Johnson  agreed  with 
lim ;  and  Sir  Joshua  having  also  observed  that  the  real 
:haracter  of  a  man  was  found  out  by  his  amusements, — 
[ohnson  added,  "Yes,  Sir;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his 
pleasures." 

I  have  mentioned  Jolinson's  general  aversion  to  a  pim.  He 
)nce,  however,  endured  one  of  mine.  When  we  were  talking  of 
I  numerous  company  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself 
lighly,  I  said,  "  Sir,  you  were  a  Cod  surrounded  by  smelts.  Is 
lot  this  enough  for  you?  at  a  time  too  when  you  were  not 
Ashing  for  a  compliment  ?  "  He  laughed  at  this  with  a  com- 
Dlacent  approbation.  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  upon  my 
nentioning  it  to  him,  "  He  liked  your  compliment  so  well,  he 
yas  willing  to  take  it  with  pun  sauce, ^*  For  my  own  part  I 
hink  no  innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  should  be  sup- 
Dressed  :  and  that  a  good  pun  may  be  admitted  among  the 
imaller  excellencies  of  lively  conversation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  he  might 
lave  given  us  an  admirable  work.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
Lttacked  the  ministry  as  vehemently  as  he  could,  for  having 
aken  upon  them  to  extend  the  time  for  the  importation  of 
:orn,  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Liords,  boldly  avowed  himself  to  be  an  adviser  of  that 
neasure.  "  My  colleagues,  (said  he,)  as  I  was  confined  by 
ndisposition,  did  me  the  signal  honour  of  coming  to  the  bed- 
ide  of  a  sick  man,  to  ask  his  opinion.  But,  had  they  not 
hus  condescended,  I  should  have  taken  up  my  bed  and  walked, 
n  order  to  have  delivered  that  opinion  at  the  Council-Board." 
kir.  Langton,  who  was  present,  mentioned  this  to  Johnson, 
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enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  King  William's  charader ;  ad 
having  opposed  and  contradicted  Johnson  two  or  three  ttma, 
petulanUy  enough^  the  master  of  the  house  began  to  feel  umasji 
and  expect  disagreeable  consequences ;  to  avoid  which  he  sa^ 
loud  enough  for  the  Doctor  to  hear^ — Our  friend  here  has  m 
meaning  now  in  all  this^  except  just  to  relate  at  dud  to-moftm 
how  he  teazed  Johnson  at  dinner  to-day ;  this  is  all  to  ii 
himself  honour. — No^  upon  my  word^  (replied  the  other^)  I 
see  no  honour  in  it,  whatever  you  may  do, —  Weli^  Sft 
(returned  Mr.  Johnson,  sternly^  if  you  do  not  see  the  homw^ 
I  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace.* 

''This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale  was  not  in  the 
company,  though  he  might  have  related  the  story  to  Mrs. 
Thrale.  A  friend,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  was  present; 
and  it  was  not  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman.  On  the  observation 
being  made  by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a  gentleman's 
contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had  talked  for  the  honour,  &&, 
the  gentleman  muttered  in  a  low  voice,  '  I  see  no  honour  in 
it;'  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing:  so  all  the  rest,  (though 
bien  trouvh)  is  mere  garnish." 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  to  point  out  the  incorrectness  of  Mrs.  Thralei  as  to 
particulars  which  consisted  with  my  own  knowledge.  Bat 
indeed  she  has,  in  flippant  terms  enough,  expressed  her 
disapprobation  of  that  anxious  desire  of  authenticity  which 
prompts  a  person  who  is  to  record  conversations  to  write  them 
down  at  the  moment^  Unquestionably,  if  they  are  to  be 
recorded  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  This 
lady  herself  says,^  "71;  recollect,  however^  and  to  repeat  the 
sayings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
writers  of  his  Life ;  as  his  life,  at  least  since  my  ocguainteMa 
with  him,  consisted  in  little  else  than  talking,  when  he  was 
not  employed  in  some  serious  piece  of  workJ*  She  boasts  of 
her  having  kept  a  common-place  book;  and  we  find  she 
noted,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  a  very  lively  manper,  specimens 
of  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  those  who  talked 
with  him ;  but  had  she  done  it  recently,  they  probably  would- 
have  been  less  erroneous  ;  and  we  should  hive  been  relieved 
from  those  disagreeable  doubts  of  their  authenticity,  with 
which  we  must  now  peruse  them. 

She  says  of  him,*  "  He  was  the  most  charitable  of  mortals, 
without  being  what  we  call  an  active  friend.     Admirable  at 

I  "  Aiiepclgtcs,"  p.  44.  '  Ibid;  p:  83.  »  Rid.  p.  51. 
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illustrious  friend  in  saying,  that  however  smart  and  entertaining 
Mrs.  Thrale's  "  Anecdotes  "  are,  they  must  not  be  held  as  good 
evidence  against  him ;  for  wherever  an  instance  of  harshness 
and  severity  is  told,  I  beg  leave  to  doubt  its  perfect  authenticity ; 
for  though  there  may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it,  yet,  like 
that  of  his  reproof  to  the  "  very  celebrated  lady,"  it  may  be  so 
exhibited  in  the  narration  as  to  be  very  unlike  the  real  fact. 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following  anecdote^  is  to 
represent  Dr.  Johnson  as  extremely  deficient  in  affection, 
tenderness,  or  even  common  civility.  "  JV/ien  I  one  day 
lame?iied  the  loss  of  a  first  cousin  killed  in  America, — ^  Prithee^ 
my  dear,  {said  he,)  have  done  with  canting ;  how  would  the 
world  be  the  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all  your  relations  were 
at  once  spitted  like  larks,  and  roasted  for  Presto's  supper  ?  * — 
Presto  was  the  dog  that  lay  under  the  table  while  we  talked^ — I 
suspect  this  too  of  exaggeration  and  distortion.  I  allow  that 
he  made  her  an  angry  speech  ;  but  let  the  circumstances 
fairly  appear,  as  told  by  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was  present: 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  heartily  upon  larks,  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  *  O,  my  dear 
Johnson,  do  you  know  what  has  happened  ?  The  last  letters 
from  abroad  have  brought  us  an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's 
head  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball.'  Johnson,  who  was 
shocked  both  at  the  fact,  and  her  light  unfeeling  manner  of 
mentioning  it,  replied,  *  Madam,  it  would  give  you  very  little 
concern  if  all  your  relations  were  spitted  like  those  larks,  and 
drest  for  Presto's  supper.*  '*  ^ 

It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  animadvert 
on  the  inaccuracies  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps 
I  may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  her  little 
collection.  But  as  from  Johnson's  long  residence  under  Mr. 
Thrale's  roof,  and  his  intimacy  with  her,  the  account  which  she 
has  given  of  him  may  have  made  an  unfavourable  and  unjust 
impression,  my  duty,  as  a  faithful  biographer,  has  obliged  me 
reluctantly  to  perform  this  unpleasing  task. 

1  "  AnecdoteSj"  p.  63.    ^ 

3  Upon  mentioning  this  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wilkes,  he,  with  his  usual  readiness, 
pleasantly  matched  it  with  the  following  sentimental  anecdote.  He  was  invited  bjy  a 
younz  nian  of  fashion  at  Paris,  to  sup  with  him  and  a  lad]^,  who  had  been  for  some  tune 
his  mistress,  but  with  whom  he  was  going  to  part.  He  said  to  Mr.  Wilkes  that  he  really 
felt  very  much  for  her,  she  was  in  such  distress ;  and  that  he  meant  to  make  her  a  present 
of  two  hundred  louis-d'ors.  Mr.  Wilkes  observed  the  behaiaour  of  Mademoiselle,  who 
sighed  indeed  very  piteously,  and  assumed  every  pathetick  air  of  g^ief ;  but  eat  no  less 
than  three  French  pigeons,  which  are  as  large  as  £nglish  partridges,  besides  other 
things.  Mr.  Wilkes  whispered  the  gentleman,  '*  We  often  say  in  England,  Excessive 
sorrow  is  exceeding  dry^  but  I  never  heard  Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  hungry. 
Perhaps  one  hundred  will  do."    The  gentleman  took  the  hint. 
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carries  out  one  lye  ;  we  know  not  how  many  he  brings 
At  another  time,  talking  of  the  same  person,  he  observed,  " 
your  assent  to  a  man  whom  you  have  never  known  to 
is  a  debt :  but  after  you  have  known  a  man  to  falsify,  yov } 
assent  to  him  then  is  a  favour."  ' 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he  admired  much  te 
manner  in  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  treated  of  his  art,  in  K 
"  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy."  He  observed  one  d| 
of  a  passage  in  them,  *'  I  think  I  might  as  well  have  said  tli 
myself : "  and  once  when  Mr.  Langton  was  sitting  by  him,  k  !] 
read  one  of  them  very  eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thos: 
"  Very  well.  Master  Reynolds ;  very  well,  indeed.  But  it  wH 
not  be  understood." 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  Painting  was  so  far  inferionr  to 
Poetry,  that  the  story  or  even  emblem  which  it  conununicates 
must  be  previously  known,  and  mentioned  as  a  natural  and 
laughable  instance  of  this,  that  a  little  Miss  on  seeing  a  picture 
of  Justice  with  the  scales,  had  exclaimed  to  me,  "  See,  theie's 
a  woman  selling  sweetmeats;"  he  said,  "Painting,  Sir,  can 
illustrate,  but  cannot  inform." 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an  apology  when  he  bad 
censured  unjustly,  than  Johnson.     When  a  proof-sheet  of  one 
of  his  works  was  brought  to  him,  he  found  fault  with  the  mode 
in  which  a  part  of  it  was  arranged,  refused  to  read  it,  and  in  a 
passion  desired  that  the  compositor^  might  be  sent  to  him 
The  compositor  was  Mr.  Manning,  a  decent  sensible  man,  who 
had  composed  about  one  half  of  his  "  Dictionary,"  when  in  Mr. 
Strahan's  printing-house  ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  when  in  that  of  Mr.  Nichols ;  and  who  (in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year)  when  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  printing-house,  composed 
a  part  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  concerning  Imn.     By 
producing  the  manuscript,  he  at  once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson 
that  he  was  not  to  blame.     Upon  which  Johnson  candidly  and 
earnestly  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  paidon; 
Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon,  again  and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable  was  almost  beyond 
example.  The  following  instance  is  well  attested  :  Coming 
home  late  one  night,  he  foimd  a  poor  woman  lying  in  the  street^ 
so  much  exhausted  that  she  could  not  walk ;  he  took  her  upon 
his  back,  and  carried  her  to  his  house,  where  he  discovered  that 
she  was  one  of  those  wretched  females  who  had  fallen  into  the 

^  Compositor  in  the  Printing-house  means,  the  person  who  adjo^s  tin  tfpes  m  th« 
order  in  which  they  are  to  stand  for  printbg ;  and  arranges  what  is  calkd  Uiejwnii^  firoa 
which  an  impression  is  taken. 
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^owest  state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.  Instead  of  harshly 
Zf  upbraiding  her,  he  had  her  taken  care  of  with  all  tenderness  for 
;-  a  long  time,  at  a  considerable  expence,  till  she  was  restored 
k  to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put  her  into  a  virtuous  way  of 
living.^ 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  singularly  happy  in  hitting 

on  the  signature  of  Papyrius  Cursor^  to  his  ingenious   and 

diverting  cross  readings  of  the  news-papers ;  it  being  a  real 

'   name  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and  clearly  expressive  of  the  thing 

'    done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered  what  is  called 
a  bull'.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  riding  together 
in  Devonshire,  complained  that  he  had  a  very  bad  horse,  for 
that  even  when  going  down  hill  he  moved  slowly  step  by  step. 
"  Ay  (said  Johnson,)  and  when  he  goes  up  hill,  he  stands  sHllP 
He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in  company.  He 
called  once  to  a  gentleman  who  offended  him  in  that  point, 
"  Don't  attitudentse**  And  when  another  gentleman  thought 
he  was  giving  additional  force  to  what  he  uttered,  by  expressive 
movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson  fairly  seized  them,  and  held 
them  down. 

An  authour  of  considerable  eminence  having  engrossed  a 
good  share  of  the  conversation  in  the  company  of  Johnson,  and 
having  said  nothing  but  what  was  trifling  and  insignificant; 
Johnson  when  he  was  gone,  observed  to  us,  "  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  difference  there  sometimes  is  between  a  man's  powers 
of  writing  and  of  talking.  *******  writes  with  great  spirit, 
but  is  a  poor  talker ;  had  he  held  his  tongue,  we  might  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  restrained  by  modesty ;  but  he  has 
spoken  a  great  deal  to-day ;  and  you  have  heard  what  stuff  it 


was." 


A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  congi  d*elire  has  not,  perhaps, 
the  force  of  a  command,  but  may  be  considered  only  as  a  strong 
recommendation ;  — "  Sir,  (replied  Johnson,  who  overheard 
him,)  it  is  such  a  recommendation,  as  if  I  should  throw  you 
out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window,  and  recommend  to  you  to 
fall  soft."  2 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour  with  him 
during  their  long  acquaintance,  which  commenced  when  they 

1  The  circumstance  therefore  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Courtenay's  "Poetical  Character  "  of 
him  is  strictly  true.  My  informer  was  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  lived  many  years  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  house. 

2  This  has  been  printed  in  other  publications,  "  &1I  to  the  ground,**  But  Johnson 
himself  gave  me  the  true  expression  which  he  had  used  as  above  ;  meaning  that  the 
recommendation  left  as  little  choice  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 
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both  lived  in  the  Temple,  has  preserved  a  good  number  fl(i 
particulars  concerning  him,  most  of  which  are  to  be  fomid  ■ ' 
the  department  of  Apophthegms,  &c.  in  the   Collection  rf 
"  Johnson's  Works.**    But  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  me 
with  the  following,  which  are  original : 

**  One  evening,  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti,  a  consultatb 
of  his  friends  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  solidtOi 
in    Southampton-buildings,    Chancery-lane.       Among    othea  , 
present  were,  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,   who  differed  i  ■ 
sentiments  concerning  the  tendency  of  some  part  of  the  defaiCB  ; 
the  prisoner  was  to  make.      When  the  meeting  was  over,  Mi   , 
Steevens  observed,  that  the  question  between   him  and  hii  . 
friend  had  been  agitated  with  rather  too  much  warmth.    *It 
may  be  so,  Sir,  (replied  the  Doctor,)  for  Burke  and  I  should 
have  been  of  one  opinion,  if  we  had  had  no  audience.*  ** 

"  Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character  in  which  pediaps 
even  Mr.  Boswell  never  saw  him.  His  curiosity  having  been 
excited  by  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  celebrated  Torre's  fire- 
works at  Marybone-Gardens,  he  desired  Mr.  Steevens  to 
accompany  him  thither.  The  evening  had  proved  showeiy; 
and  soon  after  the  few  people  present  were  assembled,  pubUck 
notice  was  given,  that  the  conductors  to  the  wheels,  suns,  stais^ 
&c.  were  so  thoroughly  water-soaked,  that  it  was  impossible 
any  part  of  the  exhibition  should  be  made.  *  This  is  a  mere 
excuse,  (says  the  Doctor,)  to  save  their  crackers  for  a  moic 
profitable  company.  Let  us  both  hold  up  our  sticks,  and  threaten 
to  break  those  coloured  lamps  that  surround  the  Orchestra,  and 
we  shall  soon  have  ourwishes  gratified.  The  core  of  the  fire-works 
cannot  be  injured ;  let  the  different  pieces  be  touched  in  their 
respective  centers ;  and  they  will  do  their  offices  as  well  as  ever.' 
— Some  young  men  who  overheard  him,  immediately  b^an  the 
violence  he  had  recommended,  and  an  attempt  was  speedily 
made  to  fire  some  of  the  wheels  which  appeared  to  have  received 
the  smallest  damage ;  but  to  little  purpose  were  they  ligbtedi 
for  most  of  them  completely  failed. — ^The  authour  of  'ITie 
Rambler,*  however,  may  be  considered  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
ringleader  of  a  successful  riot,  though  not  as  a  skilfid  pyro- 
technist.*' 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  so  fat  as  &shioD 
was  concerned,  was  careless  of  his  appearance  in  publick.  But 
this  is  not  altogether  true,  as  the  following  slight  instance  iJaay 
show :— Goldsmith's  last  Comedy  was  to  be  represented  doting 
•some  court-mourning;  and  Mr.  Steevens. appointed  to.fiaQ  on 
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Dr.  Johnson,  and  carry  him  to  the  tavern  where  he  was  to  dine 
Nith  others  of  the  Poet's  friends.  The  Doctor  was  ready 
iressed,  but  in  coloured  cloaths ;  yet  being  told  that  he  would 
ind  every  one  else  in  black,  received  the  intelligence  with  a 
profusion  of  thanks,  hastened  to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while 
repeating  his  gratitude  for  the  information  that  had  saved  him 
from  an  appearance  so  improper  in  the  front  row  of  a  front  box. 
'  I  would  not  (added  he,)  for  ten  pounds,  have  seemed  so 
retrograde  to  any  general  observance.' " 

"  He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on  very  slender 
circumstances.  Happening  one  day  to  mention  Mr.  Flexman^ 
a  Dissenting  Minister,  with  some  compliment  to  his  exact 
memory  in  chronological  matters ;  the  Doctor  replied,  *  Let  me 
hear  no  more  of  him.  Sir.  That  is  the  fellow  who  made  the 
Index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  set  down  the  name  of  Milton  thus : 
Milton,  Mr.  John.'" 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony :  "  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, for  Johnson,  that  his  particularities  and  frailties  can  be 
more  distinctly  traced  than  his  good  and  amiable  exertions. 
Could  the  many  bounties  he  studiously  concealed,  the  many 
acts  of  humanity  he  performed  in  private,  be  displayed  with 
equal  circumstantiality,  his  defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the 
blaze  of  his  virtues,  that  the  latter  only  would  be  regarded." 

Though  from  my  very  high  admiration  of  Johnson,  I  have 
wondered  that  he  was  not  courted  by  all  the  great  and  all  the 
eminent  persons  of  his  time,  it  ought  fairly  to  be  considered, 
that  no  man  of  humble  birth,  who  lived  entirely  by  literature, 
in  short  no  authour  by  profession,  ever  rose  in  this  country  into 
that  personal  notice  which  he  did.  In  the  course  of  this  work 
a  numerous  variety  of  names  has  been  mentioned,  to  which 
many  might  be  added.  I  cannot  omit  Lord  and  Lady  Lucan, 
at  whose  house  he  often  enjoyed  all  that  an  elegant  table  and 
the  best  company  can  contribute  to  happiness  ;  he  found  hos- 
pitality united  with  extraordinary  accomplishments,  and  em- 
bellished with  charms  of  which  no  man  could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22,  I  dined  with  him  at  The  Literary 
Club,  the  last  time  of  his  being  in  that  respectable  society* 
The  other  members  present  were  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Palmerston,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone. 
He  looked  ill ;  but  had  such  a  manly  fortitude,  that  he  did  not 
trouble  the  company  with  melancholy  complaints.  They  all 
shewed  evident  marks  of  kind  concern  about  him,  with  which 
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he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  be  as  enter 
taining  as  his  indisposition  allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so  estimable  a  life,  ai 
long  as  human  means  might  be  supposed  to  have  influence^ 
made  them  plan  for  him  a  retreat  from  the  severity  of  a  British 
winter,  to  the  mild  climate* of  Italy.  This  scheme  was  atlatf 
brought  to  a  serious  resolution  at  General  Paoli's,  where  I  had 
often  talked  of  it.  One  essential  matter,  however,  I  understood 
was  necessary  to  be  previously  settled,  which  was  obtaining 
such  an  addition  to  his  income,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  enabk 
him  to  defray  the  expence  in  a  manner  becoming  the  fiist' 
literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and,  independent  of  all  hii 
other  merits,  the  Authour  of  The  Dictionary  of  the  Engush 
Language.  The  person  to  whom  I  above  all  others  thought  I 
should  apply  to  negociate  this  business,  was  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,^ because  I  knew  that  he  highly  valued  Johnson,  and 
that  Johnson  highly  valued  his  Lordship ;  so  that  it  was  no 
degradation  of  my  illustrious  friend  to  solicit  for  him  the  favour 
of  such  a  man.  I  have  mentioned  what  Johnson  said  of  him 
to  me  when  he  was  at  the  bar ;  and  after  his  Lordship  was 
advanced  to  the  seals,  he  said  of  him,  "  I  would  prepare  myself 
for  no  man  in  England  but  Lord  Thurlow.  When  I  am  to 
meet  with  him,  I  should  wish  to  know  a  day  before."  How  he 
would  have  prepared  himself,  I  cannot  conjecture.  Would  he 
have  selected  certain  topicks,  and  considered  them  in  eveiy 
view,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  argue  them  at  all  points  ?  and 
what  may  we  suppose  those  topicks  to  have  been?  I  once 
started  the  curious  enquiry  to  the  great  man  who  was  the  subject 
of  this  compliment :  he  smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  perfectly 
coincided  in  opinion  with  me ;  and  I  therefore,  though  person- 
ally very  little  known  to  his  Lordship,  wrote  to  him,'  statmg  the 
case,  and  requesting  his  good  offices  for  Dr.  Johnson.  I  men- 
tioned that  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  for  Scotland  early  in  the 
following  week,  so  that  if  his  Lordship  should  have  any  com- 
mands for  me  as  to  this  pious  negociation,  he  would  be  pleased 
to  send  them  before  that  time ;  otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
would  give  all  attention  to  it 

This  application  was  made  not  only  without  any  suggestion 

1  [Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  devested  of  the  great  seal  a  teoond  time^  fn  1793^ 
and  died  Sept.  12,  z8o6,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. — M.] 


2  It  is  strange  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  should  have  related  ^that  die  app&cadoa 

made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  conld  so  easily  have  been  infcnned  ot  the  troth  bf 
enquiring  of  Sir  Joshua.    Sir  John's  carelessness  to  ascertain  fiKts  is *  *  * 
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on  the  part  of  Johnson  himself,  but  was  utterly  unknown  to  him, 
nor  had  he  the  smallest  suspicion  of  it.  Any  insinuations, 
therefore,  which  since  his  death  have  been  thrown  out,  as  if  he  had 
stooped  to  ask  what  was  superfluous,  are  without  any  foundation. 
Eut,  had  he  asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been  superfluous ;  for 
though  the  money  he  had  saved  proved  to  be  more  than 
his  friends  imagined,  or  I  believe  than  he  himself,  in  his  care- 
lessness concerning  worldly  matters,  knew  it  to  be,  had  he 
travelled  upon  the  Continent,  an  augmentation  of  his  income 
would  by  no  means  have  been  unnecessary. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23,  I  visited  him  in  the  morning,  after 
having  been  present  at  the  shocking  sight  of  fifteen  men 
executed  before  Newgate.  I  said  to  him,  I  was  sure  that  human 
life  was  not  machinery,  that  is  to  say,  a  chain  of  fatality  planned 
and  directed  by  the  Supreme  Being,  as  it  had  in  it  so  much 
wickedness  and  misery,  so  many  instances  of  both,  as  that  by 
which  my  mind  was  now  clouded. 

Were  it  machinery,  it  would  be  better  than  it  is  in  these 
respects,  though  less  noble,  as  not  being  a  system  of  moral 
government.  He  agreed  with  me  now,  as  he  always  did,  upon 
the  great  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  which  has 
been  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much  sophistry,  "  But,  Sir, 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  no  man  believes  it.  If  a  man 
should  give  me  arguments  that  I  do  not  see,  though  I  could 
not  answer  them,  should  I  believe  that  I  do  not  see  ?  "  It  will 
be  observed,  that  Johnson  at  all  times  made  the  just  distinction 
between  doctrines  contrary  to  reason,  and  doctrines  above  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper  for  unhappy  con- 
victs, he  said,  "  Sir,  one  of  our  regular  clergy  will  probably  not 
impress  their  minds  sufficiently  :  they  should  be  attended  by  a 
Methodist  preacher ;  ^  or  a  Popish  priest."  Let  me  however 
observe,  in  justice  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vilette,  who  has  been 
Ordinary  of  Newgate  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of  wretched 
criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane  exhortations  have  been 
very  effectual.  His  extraordinary  diligence  is  highly  praise- 
worthy, and  merits  a  distinguished  reward.^ 

On  Thursday,  June  24,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dilly's, 
where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge 

1  A  friend  of  mine  happened  to  be  passing  by  a  field  congregation  in  the  environs  of 
London,  when  a  Methodist  preacher  quoted  this  passage  with  triumi>h. 

2  I  trust  that  The  City  of  London,  now  happily  in  unison  with  The  Coukt,  will 
have  the  justice  and  generosity  to  obtain  preferment  for  this  Reverend  Gentleman,  now  a 
worthy  old  servant  of  that  magnificent  Corporation. 

VOL.   U.  •  S 
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school,  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Pi 
ton,  authour  of  various  literary  performances^  and  the  Re?,  i 
Mayo.     At  my  desire  old  Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited,  as  I 
earnest  to  have  Johnson  and  him  brought  together  agun 
chance,  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected.     Mr.  She 
happened  to  come  early,  and  having  learnt  that  Dr.  Joifc 
was  to  be  there,  went  away ;  so  I  found,  with  sincere  regret 
my  friendly  intentions  were  hopeless.     I  recollect  nothi 
passed  this  day,  except  Johnson's  quickness,  who,  when  u 
Beattie  observed,  as  something  remarkable  which  had  happe 
to  him,  that  he  had  chanced  to  see  both  No.  i,  and  No.  looo 
of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the  last ;  "  Why,  Sir, 
Johnson,)  there  is  an  equal  chance  for  one's  seeing  those  ii 
numbers  as  any  other  two."     He  was  clearly  right;  yet  th 
seeing  of  the  two  extremes,  each  of  which  is  in  some  de     i  j| 
more  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  could  not  but  strike  oneni 
a  stronger  manner  than  the  sight  of  any  other  two  numbers.— 
Though  I  have  neglected  to  preserve  his  conversation,  it  ifas 
perhaps  at  this  interview  that  Dr.  Knox  formed  the  notion  of  it 
which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  "  Winter  Evenings." 

On  Friday,  June  25,  I  dined  with  him  at  General  'Pbo1S% 
where,  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  love  t»  ■ 
dine."    There  was  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  his  taste,  of  al 
which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat  so  much,  that  I  was  afhud  he  n 
might  be  hurt  by  it ;  and  I  whispered  to  the  General  my  feai  1 
and  begged  he  might  not  press  him.   "  Alas  1  (said  the  General,)    ' 
see  how  very  ill  he  looks ;  he  can  live  but  a  very  short  time. ' 
Would  you  refuse  any  slight  gratifications  to  a  man  under  sen- 
tence of  death  ?    There  is  a  humane  custom  in  Italy,  by  whidi 
persons  in  that  melancholy  situation  are  indulged  with  having 
whatever  they  like  best  to  eat  and  drink,  even  with  expensive 
delicacies." 

I  shewed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield  by  Miss  Sewaid, 
which  I  had  that  day  received  from  her,  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  hear  him  approve  of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me  the  truA 
of  a  high  compliment  which  I  had  been  told  he  had  paid  to 
that  lady,  when  she  mentioned  to  him  "  The  Colombiade,"  an 
epick  poem,  by  Madame  du  Boccage : — "  Madam,  there  is  not 
any  thing  equal  to  your  description  of  the  sea  round  the  North 
Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  death  of  Captain  Cook." 

On  Sunday,  June  27, 1  found  him  rather  better.  I  mentioned 
to  him  a  yoimg  man  who  was  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife 
and  children,  in  expectation  of  being  provided  for  by  two  of 
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her  brothers  settled  in  that  island,  one  a  clergyman,  and  the 
other  a  physician.  Johnson.  "  It  is  a  wild  scheme,  Sir,  unless 
he  has  a  positive  and  deliberate  invitation.  There  was  a  poor 
girl,  who  used  to  come  about  me,  who  had  a  cousin  in  Barba- 
does,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her,  expressed  a  wish  she  should  come 
out  to  that  Island,  and  expatiated  on  the  comforts  and  happiness 
of  her  situation.  The  poor  girl  went  out :  her  cousin  was  much 
surprized,  and  asked  her  how  she  could  think  of  coming. 
*  Because,  (said  she,)  you  invited  me.' — *  Not  I,'  answered  the 
cousin.  The  letter  was  then  produced.  *  I  see  it  is  true,  (said 
she,)  that  I  did  invite  you :  but  I  did  not  think  you  would 
come.'  They  lodged  her  in  an  outhouse,  where  she  passed  her 
time  miserably ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  an  opportunity  she 
retmned  to  England.  Always  tell  this,  when  you  hear  of 
people  going  abroad  to  relations,  upon  a  notion  of  being  well 
received.  In  the  case  which  you  mention,  it  is  probable  the 
clergyman  spends  all  he  gets,  and  the  physician  does  not  know 
how  much  he  is  to  get." 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Re5molds's,  with  General 
Paoli,  Lord  Eliot,  (formerly  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot,)  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  some  other  company.  Talking  of  Lord  Chester- 
field;— ^Johnson.  "His  manner  was  exquisitely  elegant,  and 
he  had  more  knowledge  than  I  expected."  Boswell.  '"  Did 
you  find,  Sir,  his  conversation  to  be  of  a  superiour  style?" 
Johnson.  "Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  I 
had  the  best  right  to  superiority,  for  it  was  upon  philology  and 
literature."  Lord  Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at  the  same  time 
with  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfield's  natural  son,  justly 
observed,  that  it  was  strange  that  a  man  who  shewed  he  had  so 
much  affection  for  his  son  as  Lord  Chesterfield  did,  by  writing 
so  many  long  and  anxious  letters  to  him,  almost  all  of  them 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  which  certainly  was  a  proof  of 
great  goodness  of  disposition,  should  endeavour  to  make  his 
son  a  rascal.  His  Lordship  told  us,  that  Foote  had  intended 
to  bring  on  the  stage  a  father  who  had  thus  tutored  his  son,  and 
to  shew  the  son  an  honest  man  to  every  one  else,  but  practising 
his  father's  maxims  upon  him,  and  cheating  him.  Johnson. 
"  I  am  much  pleased  with  this  design ;  but  I  think  there  was 
no  occasion  to  make  the  son  honest  at  all.  No ;  he  should  be  a 
consummate  rogue  :  the  contrast  between  honesty  and  knavery 
would  be  the  stronger.  It  should  be  contrived  so  that  the 
father  should  be  the  only  sufferer  by  the  son's  villainy,  and  thus 
there  would  be  poetical  justice." 
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He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Walter  Harte.  "  I  know, 
(said  he,)  Harte  was  your  Lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also 
tutor  to  the  Peterborough  family.  Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you 
recollect  any  particulars  that  he  told  you  of  Loid  Peterborough? 
He  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  is  not  enough  known;  his 
character  has  been  only  ventilated  in  party  pamphlets."  Lord 
Eliot  said,  if  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good  as  to  ask  him  any 
questions,  he  would  tell  what  he  could  recollect  Accordingly 
some  things  were  mentioned.  "  But,  (said  his  Lordship,)  3ie 
best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I  have  happened  to 
meet  with,  is  in  *  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs.'  Caileton  was 
descended  of  an  ancestor  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Derry.  He  was  an  officer ;  and,  what  was  rare  at  that 
time,  had  some  knowledge  of  engineering."  Johnson  said,  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at  Port  Eliot; 
but,  after  a  good  deal  of  enquir)',  procured  a  copy  in  London, 
and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he 
was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it 
such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity; 
adding,  with  a  smile,  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having  recendy 
been  raised  to  the  peerage,)  I  did  not  think  2l young  Lord coxM. 
have  mentioned  to  me  a  book  in  the  English  history  that  was 
not  known  to  me." 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we  went  up  to  the 
drawing-room ;  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  his 
audience  increased.  He  said,  "He  wished  Lord  Orford's 
pictures,  and  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  Museum,  might  be  purchased 
by  the  publick,  because  both  the  money,  and  the  pictures,  and 
the  curiosities  would  remain  in  the  country ;  whereas  if  they 
were  sold  into  another  kingdom,  the  nation  would  indeed  g^ 
some  money,  but  would  lose  the  pictures  and  curiosities,  which 
it  would  be  desirable  we  should  have,  for  improvement  in  taste 
and  natural  history.  The  only  question  was,  as  the  nation  was 
much  in  want  of  money,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take 
a  large  price  from  a  foreign  State  ?  " 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the  difference 
between  intuition  and  sagacity ;  one  being  immediate  in  its 
effect,  the  other  requiring  a  circuitous  process ;  one  he  observed 
was  the  eye  of  the  mind,  the  other  the  nose  of  the  mind. 

A  young  gentleman  present  took  up  the  argument  against 
him  and  maintained  that  no  man  ever  thinks  of  the  nose  of  tht 
mindy  not  adverting  that  though  that  figurative  sense  seems 
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strange  to  us,  as  very  unusual,  it  is  truly  not  more  forced  than 
Hamlet's  "  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio."  He  persisted  much 
too  long,  and  appeared  to  Johnson  as  putting  himself  forward 
as  his  antagonist  with  too  much  presumption  :  upon  which  he 
called  to  him  in  a  loud  tone,  "  What  is  it  you  are  contending 
for  if  you  be  contending  ?  " — And  afterwards  imagining  that  the 
gentleman  retorted  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  smart  drollery,  he 
said,  Mr.*****,  it  does  not  become  you  to  talk  so  to  me. 
Besides,  ridicule  is  not  your  talent;  you  have  there  neither 
intuition  nor  sagacity." — The  gentleman  protested  that  he  had 
intended  no  improper  freedom,  but  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which  we  were  some- 
what uneasy. — ^Johnson.  "  Give  me  your  hand.  Sir.  You  were 
too  tedious,  and  I  was  too  short."  Mr.*****.  "Sir,  I  am 
honoured  by  your  attention  in  any  way."  Johnson.  "  Come, 
Sir,  let's  have  no  more  of  it.  We  offended  one  another  by 
our  contention;  let  us  not  offend  the  company  by  our 
compliments." 

He  now  said,  "  He  wished  much  to  go  to  Italy,  and  that  he 
dreaded  passing  the  winter  in  England."  I  said  nothing ;  but 
enjoyed  a  secret  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  I  had  taken  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  make  such  a  scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  28,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  the  following  letter : 


**SIR, 


"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 


"  I  should  have  answered  your  letter  immediately ;  if, 
(being  much  engaged  when  I  received  it)  I  had  not  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  forgot  to  open  it  till  this  morning. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion ;  and  I  will 
adopt  and  press  it  as  far  as  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
merit. — But  it  will  be  necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  miss  seeing  you,  to  converse  with  Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum 
it  will  be  proper  to  ask, — in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting 
him  out.  It  would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all,  if  such  a  man 
should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take  care  of  his  health. 

**  Your's,  &c. 

"  Thurlow." 

This  letter  gave  me  a  very  high  satisfaction ;  I  next  day  went 
and  shewed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  exceedingly 
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pleased  with  it  He  thought  that  I  should  now  communicate 
the  negociation  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  might  afterwards  complain 
if  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been  honoured,  should  be 
too  long  concealed  from  him.  I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scot- 
land next  morning ;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  insisted  that  I 
should  stay  another  day,  that  Johnson  and  I  might  dine  with 
him,  that  we  three  might  talk  of  his  Italian  Tour,  and,  as  Sir 
Joshua  expressed  himself,  "have  it  all  out."  I  hastened  to 
Johnson,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  was  rather  better  to-day. 
Bos  WELL.  "  I  am  very  anxious  about  you,  Sir,  and  particulaiiy 
that  you  should  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  which  I  believe  is 
your  own  wish."  Johnson.  **  It  is.  Sir."  Boswbll.  "  You 
have  no  objections,  I  presume,  but  the  money  it  would  require." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  no,  Sir." — Upon  which  I  gave  him  a  par- 
ticular account  of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to  him  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  letter. — He  listened  with  much  attention ; 
then  warmly  said,  "This  is  taking  prodigious  pains  about  a 
man." — "O,  Sir,  (said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection,)  your 
friends  would  do  everything  for  you."  He  paused, — grew  more 
and  more  agitated, — till  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  fervent  emotion,  "  God  bless  you  alL"  I  was 
so  affected  that  I  also  shed  tears. — After  a  short  silence,  he 
renewed  and  extended  his  grateful  benediction,  "God  bless 
you  all,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake."  We  both  remained  for 
some  time  unable  to  speak. — He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted  the 
room,  quite  melted  in  tenderness.  He  staid  but  a  short  time, 
till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness  ;  soon  after  he  returned  I  left 
him,  having  first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
next  day. — I  never  was  again  under  that  roof  which  I  had  so 
long  reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confidential  dinner 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  place,  no  other  company  being 
present.  Had  I  known  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  I  should 
enjoy  in  this  world,  the  conversation  of  a  friend  whom  I  so 
much  respected,  and  from  whom  I  derived  so  much  instruction 
and  entertainment,  I  should  have  been  deeply  affected.  When 
I  now  look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that  a  single  word  should 
have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine  in  our  expectations, 
that  we  expatiated  with  confidence  on  the  liberal  provision 
which  we  were  sure  would  be  made  for  him,  conjecturing 
whether  munificence  would  be  displayed  in  one  large  donation, 
or  in  an  ample  increase  of  his  pension.     He  himself  catched 
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so  much  of  our  enthusiasm,  as  to  allow  himself  to  suppose  it 
not  impossible  that  our  hopes  might  in  one  way  or  other  be 
realised.  He  said  that  he  would  rather  have  his  pension 
doubled  than  a  grant  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  "  For,  (said  he,) 
though  probably  I  may  not  live  to  receive  as  much  as  a 
thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have  the  consciousness  that 
he  should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  splendour,  how  long 
soever  it  might  be."  Considering  what  a  moderate  proportion 
an  income  of  six  hundred  pounds  a-year  bears  to  innumerable 
fortunes  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  man  so 
truly  great  should  think  it  splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality  of  friendship,  he 
told  us,  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had  upon  this  occasion  offered  him 
a  hundred  a-year  for  his  life.  A  grateful  tear  started  into  his 
eye,  as  he  spoke  this  in  a  faultering  tone. 

Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  his  imagination  with 
agreeable  prospects  of  happiness  in  Italy.  "  Nay,  (said  he,)  I 
must  not  expect  much  of  that;  when  a  man  goes  to  Italy 
merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes  the  air,  he  can  enjoy  very 
little." 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in  the  coimtry,  which 
Johnson,  whose  melancholy  mind  required  the  dissipation  of 
quick  successive  variety,  had  habituated  himself  to  consider  as 
a  kind  of  mental  imprisonment  "  Yet,  Sir,  (said  I,)  there  are 
many  people  who  are  content  to  live  in  the  country."  John- 
son. "Sir,  it  is  in  the  intellectual  world  as  in  the  physical 
world :  we  are  told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body  is  at 
rest  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it ;  they  who  are  content  to  live 
in  the  country,  are^/  for  the  country." 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued  that  a  refinement 
of  taste  was  a  disadvantage,  as  they  who  have  attained  to  it 
must  be  seldomer  pleased  than  those  who  have  no  nice 
discrimination,  and  are  therefore  satisfied  with  every  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way.  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir;  that  is  a 
paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect  as  you  can  in 
every  respect." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  coach,  to  the 
entry  of  Bolt-court.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  go 
with  him  to  his  house;  I  declined  it,  from  an  apprehension 
that  my  spirits  would  sink.  We  bade  adieu  to  each  other 
affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he  had  got  down  upon 
the  foot-pavement,  he  called  out,  "Fare  you  well;"  and 
without  looking  back,  sprung  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetick 
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dotes  "  of  him  suggest ;  for  from  the  very  nature  and  form  of 
her  book,  "  it  lends  deception  lighter  wings  to  fly." 

"Let  it  be  remembered,  (says  an  eminent  critick,^)  that  she 
has  comprised  in  a  small  volume  all  that  she  could  recollect  of 
Dr.  Johnson  in  twenty  years ^  during  which  period,  doubtless, 
some  severe  things  were  said  by  him  :  and  they  who  read  the 
book  in  two  hours,  naturally  enough  suppose  that  his  whole 
conversation  was  of  this  complexion.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have 
been  often  in  his  company,  and  never  once  heard  him  say  a 
severe  thing  to  any  one ;  and  many  others  can  attest  the  same. 
When  he  did  say  a  severe  thing,  it  was  generally  extorted 
by  ignorance  pretending  to  knowledge,  or  by  extreme  vanity  or 
affectation.  •• 

"Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,  (adds  he,)  are  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice : 

"  It  is  said,2  *  That  natural  roughness  of  his  manner  so  often 
mentioned,  would,  notwitJistanding  the  regularity  of  his  notions^ 
burst  through  them  all  from  time  to  time ;  and  he  once  hade  a 
very  celebrated  lady,  who  praised  him  with  too  much  zeal  per- 
haps, or  perhaps  too  strong  an  emphasis,  {which  always  offended  ' 
him,)  consider  what  her  flattery  was  worth,  before  she  choaked 
him  ivith  it^ 

"  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted  with  this. — 
The  person  thus  represented  as  being  harshly  treated,  though 
a  very  celebrated  lady,  was  then  just  come  to  London  from  an 
obscure  situation  in  the  country.  At  Sir  Joshua  Re)niolds's  one 
evening,  she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  very  soon  began  to  pay 
her  court  to  him  in  the  most  fulsome  strain.  *  Spare  me,  I 
beseech  you,  dear  Madam,'  was  his  reply.  She  still  laid  it  on. 
*Pray,  Madam,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this;'  he  rejoined. 
Not  paying  any  attention  to  these  warnings,  she  continued 
still  her  eulogy.  At  length,  provoked  by  this  indelicate  and 
vain  obtrusion  of  compliment,  he  exclaimed,  'Dearest  lady, 
consider  with  yourself  what  your  flattery  is  worth,  before  you 
bestow  it  so  freely.' 

"  How  different  does  this  story  appear,  when  accompanied;, 
with  all  these  circumstances  which  really  belong  to  it,  but 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  either  did  not  know,  or  has  suppressed. 

"  She  says,  in  another  place,*  ^One  gentleman,  however,  who 
dined  at  a  nobleman^ s  house  in  his  company^  and  that  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  to  whom  I  was  obliged  for  the  anecdote^  was  willing  to^. 

1  Who  has  been  pleased  to  ftimish  me  with  his  remarks: 
a  "Anecdotes,"  p   183.  8  ifajd.  p.  342. 
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f*t:cr  ^Atf  £uA  m  <iV.'M,7f  4//  King  William's  tharocUr ;  ad 

■luvin^  j^si^  ^md  j-jfUraaiirtaJ  Johnson  /ow  0r  three  iiwieSi 

jh.cu.'^t.nity  ffn/u^'%,  cJtn  mtister  of  the  house  hegctm  to  fed  tuuasy^ 

.ltd  iXiHKt  Jzsa^eufftif  yxmsetpuytces /  to  avoid  mluch  he  stM^ 

'.y/i%d  jytt/ug/'i  ntr  cut  Voajr  iu  hitir^ — Our  friend  here  has  m 

'mii.t:-%i:  tt/cp  :.«  .x^V  r.i^sk  ixar^*  rust  ta  relate  at  eiub  ta-merreu 

'ii>iv    K'  x^rs:rS  joivTSoa  Jt  jz/a%er  to-day  ;  this  is  all  te  i» 

tt^woi  '    K't*CL'-.~  -Va    Jt^vw  my    wi/rd,  (replied  the   other^)  I 

<£c     Hc    >orocr   If    t:.  tBttusaver  yuu    may    da, —  Well^    Sr^ 

'  A'-».ii"  Mr.  Tv.vtt:5L^c*  sarr^y^}  g'' you  da  mat  see  the  hammr^ 

V*  ;^  *»  x\  5^x1^  :$c:ci%ti.  >J[r.  Thrale  ms  not  in  the 
,v!"  V.*'. .  .Vi;;"^  v  :::;^h:  Imtc  nsLicsd  the  story  to  Mrs. 
*"**'iV  V  'vv.  :K''Ci  w':.om  I  baid  ±e  scory,  was  piesa^; 
\  v  V  L:>  »i  i  .1; ;  X'  '"ccse  ,V  1  rsLTCierrriin.  On  the  observadoQ 
V''%;  JM.tv'c  >v  ^r*;  a!x<r*r  >:f  ±e  hcose  on  a  gentleman's 
,vi't"t*.*^  •■■x  ■ci*i's;cr.  :;u.:  -e  iiid  silked  tor  the  honour,  &c, 
V  ;%'«'  o'Mir  -,*,;':r^r-c  "*  A  lev  ^^ice.  "I  see  no  honour  in 

I  V  IV    'o^rsjcc  si:c  -.rr^— tc:   so  all  the  rest,  (dioo^ 


M-iv    Vui  cor-Lfrrn  severil  rraeSk  :n  the  comse  of  this 
M      .     :-  -.v  v.:  :■-:  —r  l- :.:~r:r:e5s   :c   >lrsw  Thrale^  as  to 

V  -o't?  wt::v±.  cccsi?:e.i  "arl^.  hit  own  knowledge.    But 
^■x>f^•".   >>e  his.   in  fi^rsir.:  i^arna    enoo^   expressed   her 

/■x:-v:r,'i:u.roa  cf  ±j.:  izjdcui  Csisinf  of  authenticiKy  which 
■rvN-ros  J.  perse-  tti-:  is  :c  rezord  con^ecsiZjbns  to  wzite  than 
A*^.'.  --  ^'te  ?^-w^:r--*-  UnruesdocaLbLT.  if  diey  ate  to  be 
■vwrdcd  a:  ilL  :Le  soccer  i:  is  dcce  the  better.  This 
"..uTv  herself  32.75.-  "  Ta  riji\\'<fjt.  ijreever^  amd  to  repeat  At 
:.z^Ttp  ef  Dr.  Johnion.  is  ix.'Tjxr  ixLi  z'xat  aae  he  dome  hy  iht 

V  "^^irrs  at  rJs  Z:  v .-  as  .his  i:.v«  ^r  ^^-^st  simae  eey  aofeeasmtoMa 
v;.'i  him,  consiitid  in  IzczU  ilse  :?'^f%  ttzJ^xf,  whie  he  was 
t^'C  emtlcyed  in  ivw/  sencz^s  /:^-e  cf  irt'ri.''  Sie  boasts  of 
>«^T  bjL^Is^  kept  a  c::c=^noa-cI;ice  book:  and  we  &odL  she 
rocevL  1:  '-ne  rnr  zz  :±.er.  in  i  very  lively  manner^  ^xscinieDS 
ct  the  ccnverEaiicn  cf  Dr.  Johnsco.  and  of  those  who  tiJked 
^vith  bin  :  bu:  had  she  done  it  recentiv.  dier  probabir  would 
hdve  been  less  errocecus  :  and  ve  should  have  bees  criiefed 
rrom  these  dLsazreeacLe  ccub3  of  their  *"'*^*'»rtifky,  widi 
whi'-.b  ^t  must  now  perjse  them. 

^be  ssljs  of  him,'  ^Ifi  :i--js  the  most  ekaritmhSe  of  aeatrtmlSr 
rr'*'^'-''  ciir.r  zi-r.at  ZLd  cau  an  active  &iend-     Adrntraok  at 
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giving  counsel ;  no  man  saw  his  way  so  clearly  ;  but  he  would 
not  stir  a  finger  for  the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
willing  enough  to  give  adviceP  And  again  on  the  same  page, 
"  If  you  wanted  a  slight  favour,  you  must  apply  to  people 
of  other  dispositions ;  for  not  a  step  would  Johnson  move 
to  obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society y  to  repay  a  compli- 
ment which  might  be  useful  or  pleasing^  to  write  a  letter 
of  request,  etc,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  more  for  a 
friend  who  perhaps  had  already  two  or  three.  No  force  could 
urge  him  to  diligence,  no  importunity  could  conquer  his  resolution 
to  stand  stilV* 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  opportimities  of  know- 
ing Dr.  Johnson,  should  appear  so  little  acquainted  with  his 
real  character.  I  am  sorry  this  lady  does  not  advert,  that  she 
herself  contradicts  the  assertion  of  his  being  obstinately  defec- 
tive in  the  petites  morales,  in  the  little  endearing  charities 
of  social  life,  in  conferring  smaller  favours ;  for  she  says,^  "  Dn 
Johnson  was  liberal  enough  in  granting  literary  assistance  to 
otJiers,  I  think;  and  innumerable  are  the  prefaces.  Sermons, 
Lectures,  and  Dedications  which  he  used  to  make  for  people  who 
begged  of  himJ^  I  am  certain  that  a  more  active  friend  has 
rarely  been  found  in  any  age.  This  work,  which  I  fondly  hope 
will  rescue  his  memory  from  obloquy,  contains  a  thousand 
instances  of  his  benevolent  exertions  in  almost  every  way  that 
can  be  conceived  ;  and-  particularly  in  employing  his  pen  with 
a  generous  readiness  for  those  to  whom  its  aid  could  be  useful. 
Indeed  his  obliging  activity  in  doing  little  offices  of  kindness, 
both  by  letters  and  personal  application,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  his  character ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this 
I  can  appeal  to  a  number  of  his  respectable  friends:  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Malone,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir 
William  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Chambers. — And  can  Mrs.  Thrale 
forget  the  advertisements  which  he  wrote  for  her  husband  at 
the  time  of  his  election  contest ;  the  epitaphs  on  him  and  her 
mother ;  the  playful  and  even  trifling  verses,  for  the  amusement 
of  her  and  her  daughters ;  his  corresponding  with  her  children, 
and  entering  into  their  minute  concerns,  which  shews  him  in 
the  most  amiable  light  ? 

She  relates,^  that  Mr.  Ch — Im — ley  unexpectedly  rode  up  to 
Mr.  Thrale's  carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Thrale  and  she,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  were  travelling;   that  he  paid  them  all   his   proper 

1  "Anecdotes,"  p.  193.  2  Ibid,  p.  258. 
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compliments,  but  observing  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  rea^Ung, 
did  not  see  him,  ^^tapt  him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  **2«yMr. 
Ch — ^Im — ley ; '  says  my  husband,  *  Well^  Sir — and  what  if  it 
is  Mr.  Ch — Im — ley ; '  says  the  otlier^  sternly^  just  lifting  his 
eyes  a  moment  from  his  book,  and  returning  to  it  again  with 
renewed  avidity.^  This  surely  conveys  a  notion  of  Johnson,  as 
if  he  had  been  grossly  rude  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley,^  a  gentleman 
whom  he  always  loved  and  esteemed.  If,  therdbre,  there  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  mentioning  the  story  at  all,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  her  tenderness  for  Dr.  Johnson's 
character  would  have  disposed  her  to  state  any  thing  that  could 
soften  it.  Why  then  is  there  a  total  silence  as  to  what  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  told  her  ? — that  Johnson,  who  Had  known  him 
from  his  earliest  years,  having  been  made  sensible  of  what 
had  doubtless  a  strange  appearance,  took  occasion,  when  he 
afterwards  met  him,  to  make  a  very  courteous  and  kind 
apology.  There  is  another  little  circumstance  which  I  cannot 
but  remark.  Her  book  was  published  in  1785,  she  had  then 
in  her  possession  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  dated  in  1777,* 
which  begins  thus :  "  Cholmondeley's  story  shocks  me,  lif  it 
be  true,  which  I  can  hardly  think,  for  I  am  utterly  unconscious 
of  it :  I  am  very  sorry,  and  very  much  ashamed."  Why  then 
publish  the  anecdote?  Or  if  she  did,  why  not  add  the 
circumstances,  with  which  she  was  well  acquainted! 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  describes  him:*  ^ Ever 
musing  till  he  was  called  out  to  converse,  and  conversing  till  the 
fatigue  of  his  friends,  or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to 
take  offence,  consigned  him  back  again  to  silent  meditations^  Yet, 
in  the  same  book,^  she  tells  us,  ^^  He  was,  however^  seldom 
inclined  to  be  silent,  when  any  moral  or  literary  question  was 
started ;  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that,  like  the  Sage  in 
*  Rasselas,'  he  spoke,  and  attention  watched  his  lips  ;  he  reasoned, 
and  conviction  closed  his  periods** — His  conversation,  indeed, 
was  so  far  from  ever  fatiguing  his  friends,  that  they  r^;retted 
when  it  was  interrupted  or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim  m 
Milton's  language, 

"With  thee  convei-sing,  I  forgot  all  time." 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  much  in  behalf  of  my 

1  George  James  Cholmondeley,  Esq.  ^prandson  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Cbolmonddcy. 
and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise ;  a  gentleman  respected  for  hii  ahflirie%  aad 
elegance  of  manners. 

2  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  VoL  II.  p.  xa. 

3  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  23. 
*  Ibid.  p.  30a. 
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illustrious  friend  in  saying,  that  however  smart  and  entertaining 
Mrs.  Thrale's  "  Anecdotes  "  are,  they  must  not  be  held  as  good 
evidence  against  him ;  for  wherever  an  instance  of  harshness 
and  severity  is  told,  I  beg  leave  to  doubt  its  perfect  authenticity ; 
for  though  there  may  have  been  sojne  foundation  for  it,  yet,  like 
that  of  his  reproof  to  the  "  very  celebrated  lady,"  it  may  be  so 
exhibited  in  the  narration  as  to  be  very  unlike  the  real  fact. 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following  anecdote^  is  to 
represent  Dr.  Johnson  as  extremely  deficient  in  affection, 
tenderness,  or  even  common  civility.  "  When  I  one  day 
lamented  the  loss  of  a  first  cousin  killed  in  America, — ^  Prithee^ 
my  deary  {said  he,)  have  done  with  canting ;  how  would  the 
world  be  the  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all  your  relations  were 
at  07ice  spitted  like  larks,  and  roasted  for  Presto's  supper  ?  * — 
Presto  was  the  dog  that  lay  under  the  table  while  we  talked^ — I 
suspect  this  too  of  exaggeration  and  distortion.  I  allow  that 
he  made  her  an  angry  speech  ;  but  let  the  circumstances 
fairly  appear,  as  told  by  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was  present; 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  heartily  upon  larks,  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  *  O,  my  dear 
Johnson,  do  you  know  what  has  happened  ?  The  last  letters 
from  abroad  have  brought  us  an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's 
head  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball.*  Johnson,  who  was 
shocked  both  at  the  fact,  and  her  light  unfeeling  manner  of 
mentioning  it,  replied,  *  Madam,  it  would  give  you  very  little 
concern  if  all  your  relations  were  spitted  like  those  larks,  and 
drest  for  Presto's  supper.' "  ^ 

It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  animadvert 
on  the  inaccuracies  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps 
I  may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  her  little 
collection.  But  as  from  Johnson's  long  residence  under  Mr. 
Thrale's  roof,  and  his  intimacy  with  her,  the  account  which  she 
has  given  of  him  may  have  made  an  unfavourable  and  unjust 
impression,  my  duty,  as  a  faithful  biographer,  has  obliged  me 
reluctantly  to  perform  this  unpleasing  task. 

1  "  AnecdoteSj"  I).  63. 

3  Upon  mentioning  this  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wilkes,  he,  with  his  nsoal  readiness, 
pleasantly  matched  it  with  the  following  sentimental  anecdote.  He  was  invited  bjjr  a 
youn^  man  of  fashion  at  Paris,  to  sup  with  him  and  a  lad^,  who  had  been  for  some  tmie 
his  mistress,  but  with  whom  he  was  going  to  part.  He  said  to  Mr.  Wilkes  that  he  really 
felt  very  much  for  her,  she  was  in  such  distress ;  and  that  he  meant  to  make  her  a  present 
of  two  hundred  louis-d'ors.  Mr.  Wilkes  observed  the  behaAaour  of  Mademoiselle,  who 
sighed  indeed  very  piteously,  and  assumed  every  pathetick  air  of  g^rief ;  bat  eat  no  less 
than  three  French  pigeons,  which  are  as  large  as  English  partridges,  besides  other 
things.  Mr.  Wilkes  whispered  the  gentleman,  "  We  often  say  in  England,  Exceuivt 
sorrow  is  exceeding  dry^  but  I  never  heard  Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  hungry. 
Perhaps  one  hundred  will  do."    The  gentleman  took  the  hint. 
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Having  left  the  pious  fugadaHan^  as  I  called  it;  in  the  best 
hands,  I  shall  here  insert  what  relates  to  it  Johnson  mote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  July  6,  as  follows ;  '*  I  am  going  I 
hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  try  the  air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hope  to 
see  you  before  I  go.  Let  me,  however,  mention  to  yoa  wfait 
I  have  much  at  heart. — If  the  Chancellor  should  continne  his 
attention  to  Mr.  Boswell's  request,  and  confer  with  you  on  die 
means  of  relie\'ing  my  languid  state,  I  am  very  desiroos  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  asking  money  upon  fisdse  pi^ences. 
I  desire  you  to  represent  to  his  Lordship,  what,  as  soon  as  it  is 
suggested,  he  will  perceive  to  be  reasonaUe^ — ^That,  if  I  grow 
much  worse,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer 
the  inconveniences  of  travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a 
foreign  country  ; — That,  if  I  grow  much  better,  of  idiich  indeed 
there  is  now  little  appearance,  I  shall  not  wish  to  leave  my 
friends  and  my  domestick  comforts ;  for  I  do  not  travel  fioir 
pleasure  or  curiosity ;  yet  if  I  should  recover,  curiosity  would 
revive. — In  my  present  state,  I  am  desirous  to  make  a  straggle 
for  a  little  longer  life,  and  hope  to  obtain  some  help  from  a 
softer  climate.  Do  for  me  what  you  can."  He  wrote  to  me 
July  26  :  '*  I  wish  your  affairs  coidd  have  permitted  a  longer 
aud  continued  exertion  of  your  zeal  and  kinHn^*^.^.  They  that 
have  your  kindness  may  want  your  ardour.  In  the  mean  timg 
I  am  very  feeble,  and  very  dejected." 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Re)iiolds  I  was  infbnned,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  called  on  him,  and  acquainted  him 
that  the  application  had  not  been  successful;  but  that  his 
Lordship,  after  speaking  highly  in  praise  of  Johnson,  as  a  man 
who  was  an  honour  to  his  countr)%  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  let 
him  know,  that  on  granting  a  mortgage  of  his  poision,  he 
should  draw  on  his  Lordship  to  the  amount  of  frye  or  six 
hundred  pounds ;  and  that  his  Lordship  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  mortgage  to  be,  that  he  wished  the  business  to  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  appear 
to  be  under  the  least  possible  obligation.  Sir  Joshua  men- 
tioned, that  he  had  by  the  same  post  communicated  all  this  to 
Dr.  Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion  will  appear 
from  what  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : 

Ashbourne,  Sept.  9.  "  Many  words  I  hope  aie  not 
necessary  between  you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what  gratitude 
is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's  Uberalityi  and  your 
kind  offices.      ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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"  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which,  when 
you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or 
any  other  general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him :  had  I  sent  it 
directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  favour  of 
your  intervention." 

"To  THE  Lord  High  Chancellor.^ 

"my  lord, 

"  After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation  of  man- 
kind, the*  generosity  of  your  Lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not 
less  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I 
should  gladly  receive,  if  my  condition  made  it  necessary ;  for, 
to  such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his  obliga- 
tions ?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a 
measure  of  health,  that  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of 
a  fortune  destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  myself 
the  charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the 
continent,  though  I  once  thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much 
encouraged  by  my  physicians ;  and  I  was  very  desirous  that 
your  Lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as 
an  event  very  uncertain ;  for  if  I  grew  much  better,  I  should 
not  be  willing,  if  much  worse,  not  able,  to  migrate. — Your 
Lordship  was  first  solicited  without  my  knowledge ;  but,  when 
I  was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your 
patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have 
had  no  long  time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in 
imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been  scarce  a 
disappointment ;  and,  from  your  Lordship's  kindness,  I  have 
received  a  benefit,  which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to  bestow. 
I  shall  not  live  mihi  carior^  with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own 
merit. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"Your. Lordship's  most  obliged, 
"  Most  grateful,  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"September,  1784." 

Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstain  from  presuming  to 
make  any  remarks,  or  to  offer  any  conjectures. 

^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  account  of  the  excellence  both  of  the  sentiment  and 
expression  of  this  letter^  took  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  shewed  to  some  of  his  friends ;  one 
of  whom,  who  admired  it,  being  allowed  to  peruse  it  leisurely  at  home,  a  copy  was  made, 
and  found  its  way  into  the  news-papers  and  magazines.  It  was  transcribed  with  some 
inaccuracies.     I  print  it  from  the  original  draft  in  Johnson's  own  hand-writing. 
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Having,  after  repeated  reasonings,  brought  Dr.  Johnson  to 
agree  to  my  removing  to  London,  and  even  to  furnish  me  with 
arguments  in  favour  of  what  he  had  opposed  ;  I  wrote  to  him 
requesting  he  would  write  them  for  me  ;  he  was  so  good  as  to 
comply,  and  I  shall  extract  that  part  of  his  letter  to  me  of  June 
II,  as  a  proof  how  well  he  could  exhibit  a  cautious  yet 
encouraging  view  of  it : 

"  I  remember,  and  intreat  you  to  remember,  that  virtus  at 
vitium  fugere ;  the  first  approach  to  riches  is  security  from 
poverty.  The  condition  upon  which  you  have  my  consent  to 
settle  in  London  is,  that  your  expence  never  exceeds  your 
annual  income.  Fixing  this  basis  of  security,  you  cannot  be 
hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much  advanced.  The  loss  of  your 
Scottish  business,  which  is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  possibilities  that 
open  here  upon  you.  If  you  succeed,  the  question  of  prudence 
is  at  an  end :  every  body  will  think  that  done  right  which  ends 
happily ;  and  though  your  expectations,  of  which  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  talk  too  much,  should  not  be  totally  answered, 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  get  friends  who  will  do  for  you  all  that 
your  present  situation  allows  you  to  hope  ;  and  if,  after  a  few 
years,  you  should  return  to  Scotland,  you  will  return  with  a 
mind  supplied  by  various  conversation,  and  many  opportunities 
of  enquiry,  with  much  knowledge,  and  materials  for  reflection 
and  instruction." 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnson  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  still  retaining  for  her  all  the  tenderness  of  affection. 

**  To  THE  Reverend  Mr.  Bagshaw,  at  Bromley.^ 

"  SIR, 

"  Perhaps  you  may  remember,  that  in  the  year  1753,  you 
committed  to  the  ground  my  dear  wife.  I  now  entreat  your 
permission  to  lay  a  stone  upon  her;  and  have  sent  the 
inscription,  that,  if  you  find  it  proper,  you  may  signify  your 
allowance. 

**  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  showing  the  place  where 
she  lies,  that  the  stone  may  protect  her  remains. 

"  Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  on  you  for  the  inscription,'  and 
procure  it  to  be  engraved.  You  will  easily  believe  that  I 
shrink  from  this  mournful  office.  When  it  is  done,  if  I  have 
strength  remaining,  I  will  visit  Bromley  once  again,  and  pay 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  485.  2  Printed  in  his  Works. 
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you  part  of  the  respect  to  which  you  have  a  right  from, 
Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

'*July  12,  1784." 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Langton  :  **  I  cannot  but 
think  that  in  my  languid  and  anxious  state,  I  have  some  reason 
to  complain  that  I  receive  from  you  neither  enquiry  nor 
consolation.  You  know  how  much  I  value  your  friendship, 
and  with  what  confidence  I  expect  your  kindness,  if  I  wanted 
any  act  of  tenderness  that  you  could  perform ;  at  least,  if  you 
do  not  know  it,  I  think  your  ignorance  is  your  own  fault.  Yet 
how  long  is  it  that  I  have  lived  almost  in  your  neighbourhood 
without  the  least  notice. — I  do  not,  however,  consider  this 
neglect  as  particularly  shown  to  me  ;  I  hear  two  of  your  most 
valuable  friends  make  the  same  complaint.  But  why  are  all 
thus  overlooked  ?  You  are  not  oppressed  by  sickness,  you  are 
not  distracted  by  business ;  if  you  are  sick,  you  are  sick  of 
leisure  : — And  allow  yourself  to  be  told,  that  no  disease  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  or  avoided.  Rather  to  do  nothing  than 
to  do  good,  is  the  lowest  state  of  a  degraded  mind.  Boileau 
says  to  his  pupil, 

*  Qt4g  Us  vers  ne  soient  pas  vStre  etemd  emploi^ 
Cultivez  vos  amis.' 

That  voluntary  debility,  which  modem  language  is  content  to 
term  indolence,  will,  if  it  is  not  counteracted  by  resolution, 
render  in  time  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  turn  the 
flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue. — I  do  not  expect  nor  desire  to 
see  you,  because  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  your  mother 
stays  so  long  with  you,  and  I  should  think  you  neither  elegant 
nor  grateful,  if  you  did  not  study  her  gratification.  You  will 
pay  my  respects  to  both  the  ladies,  and  to  all  the  young 
people. — I  am  going  Northward  for  a  while,  to  try  what  help 
the  country  can  give  me ;  but,  if  you  will  write,  the  letter  will 
come  after  me." 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  flattering  himself  that  he  might  be  in  some  degree 
relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  several  of  his  friends,  from  which  I  shall  select  what 
appears  to  me  proper  for  publication,  without  attending  nicely 
to  chronological  order. 
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— Your  attention,  dear  Sir,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberden,  to  my 
health,  is  extremely  kind.  I  am  loth  to  think  that  I  grow 
worse ;  and  cannot  fairly  prove  even  to  my  own  partiality,  that 
I  grow  much  better, 

August  5.  "I  return  you  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for  your  un- 
wearied attention,  both  medicinal  and  friendly,  and  hope  to 
prove  the  effect  of  your  care  by  living  to  acknowledge  it" 

August  12.  "Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in  your 
thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others  as  you  have  oppor- 
tunity. I  seem  to  myself  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  strength.  I 
have  lately  tried  milk,  but  have  yet  found  no  advantage,  and 
am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a  liquid.  My  appetite  is  still  good, 
which  I  know  is  dear  Dr.  Heberden's  criterion  of  the  vis  vit(B» 
— ^As  we  cannot  now  see  each  other,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for 
you  cannot  think  with  what  warmth  of  expectation  I  reckon 
the  hours  of  a  post-day." 

August  14.  "I  have  hitherto  sent  you  only  melancholy 
letters,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  better  account  Yester- 
day the  asthma  remitted,  perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved 
with  more  ease  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  May 
God  continue  his  mercy. — This  account  I  would  not  delay, 
because  I  am  not  a  lover  of  complaints,  or  complainers,  and 
yet  I  have  since  we  parted,  uttered  nothing  till  now  but 
terrour  and  sorrow.     Write  to  me,  dear  Sir." 

August  16.  "Better  I  hope,  and  better.  My  respiration 
gets  more  and  more  ease  and  liberty.  I  went  to  church 
yesterday,  after  a  very  liberal  dinner,  without  any  incon- 
venience; it  is  indeed  no  long  walk,  but  I  never  walked  it 
without  difficulty,  since  I  came,  before.  ******  the  intention 
was  only  to  overpower  the  seeming  vis  inerticB  of  the  pectoral 
and  pulmonary  muscles. — I  am  favoured  with  a  degree  of  ease 
that  very  much  delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of  another  race 
upon  the  stairs  of  the  Academy. — If  I  were,  however,  of  a 
humour  to  see,  or  to  show  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the  dark 
side,  I  might  say, 

*  Quid  te  exemptajuvat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ? ' 

The  nights  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water  rises,  though  it 
does  not  rise  very  fast.  Let  us,  however,  rejoice  in  all  the 
good  that  we  have.  The  remission  of  one  disease  will  enable 
nature  to  combat  the  rest. — The  squills  I  have  not  neglected ; 
for  I  have  taken  more  than  a  hundred  drops  a  day,  and  one  day 
took  two  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  according  to  the  popular 
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equivalent  of  a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  than  half  an  ounce— 
I  thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  attention  in  ordering  die 
medicines ;  your  attention  to  me  has  never  failed.  If  die  viitne 
of  medicines  could  be  enforced  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
prescriber,  how  soon  should  I  be  well.*' 

August  19.  "  The  relaxation  of  the  asthma  still  continues) 
yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to  itself,  but  soothe  it  now  and 
then  with  an  opiate.  I  not  only  perform  the  perpetual  act  of 
respiration  with  less  labour,  but  I  can  walk  with  fewer 
intervals  of  rest,  and  with  greater  freedom  of  motion. — I  never 
thought  well  of  Dr.  James's  compounded  medicines;  his 
ingredients  appear  to  me  sometimes  inefficacious  and  trifling; 
and  sometimes  heterogeneous  and  destructive  of  each  other. 
This  prescription  exhibits  a  composition  of  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  grains,  in  which  there  are  four  grains  of 
emetick  tartar,  and  six  drops  [of]  thebaick  tincture.  He  that 
writes  thus  surely  writes  for  show.  The  basis  of  his  medicine 
is  the  gum  ammoniacum,  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used  to 
give,  but  of  which  I  never  saw  any  effect.  We  will,  if  you 
please,  let  this  medicine  alone.  The  squills  have  every 
suffrage,  and  in  the  squills  we  will  rest  for  the  present." 

August  21.  "The  kindness  which  you  show  by  having  me 
in  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions,  will,  I  hope,  always  fill 
my  heart  with  gratitude.  Be  pleased  to  return  my  thanks  to 
Sir  George  Baker,  for  the  consideration  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  me. — Is  this  the  Balloon  that  has  been  so  long  expected, 
this  balloon  to  which  I  subscribed,  but  without  payment?  It 
is  pity  that  philosophers  have  been  disappointeid,  and  shame 
that  they  have  been  cheated;  but  I  know  not  well  how  to 
prevent  either.  Of  this  experiment  I  have  read  nothing; 
where  was  it  exhibited  ?  and  who  was  the  man  that  ran  away 
with  so  much  money  ? — Continue,  dear  Sir,  to  write  often  and 
more  at  a  time ;  for  none  of  your  prescriptions  operate  to  their 
proper  uses  more  certainly  than  your  letters  operate  as  cordials.'' 

August  26.  "I  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post  without  a 
letter,  but  you  are  not  to  expect  such  indulgence  very  often ; 
for  I  write  not  so  much  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say,  as 
because  I  hope  for  an  answer ;  and  the  vacancy  of  my  life  here 
makes  a  letter  of  great  value. — I  have  here  little  company,  and 
little  amusement,  and  thus  abandoned  to  the  contemplation  of  my 
own  miseries,  I  am  something  gloomy  and  depressed ;  this  too 
I  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  think,  useful ;  but  I  seldom 
take  more  than  one  grain. — Is  not  this  strange  weather  ?    Winter 
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absorbed  the  spring,  and  now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have 
had  summer.  But  let  not  our  kindness  for  each  other  imitate 
the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons.'' 

Sept.  2.  "  Mr.  Windham  has  been  here  to  see  me ;  he  came, 
I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  his  way,  and  staid  about  a  day  and  a 
half,  perhaps  I  make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was.  Such  con- 
versation I  shall  not  have  again  till  I  come  back  to  the  regions 
of  literature;  and  there  Windham  is,  inter  stellas^  Luna  minores^ 
He  then  mentions  the  effects  of  certain  medicines,  as  taken ; 
that  "  Nature  is  recovering  its  original  powers,  and  the  functions 
returning  to  their  proper  state.  God  continue  his  mercies,  and 
grant  me  to  use  them  rightly." 

Sept.  9.  "  Do  you  know  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire ?  And  have  you  ever  seen  Chats  worth  ?  I  was  at  Chats- 
worth  on  Monday :  I  had  seen  it  before,  but  never  when  its 
owners  were  at  home ;  I  was  very  kindly  received,  and  honestly 
pressed  to  stay ;  but  I  told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit 
inmate  of  a  great  house.     But  I  hope  to  go  again  some  time." 

Sept.  II.  "I  think  nothing  grows  worse,  but  all  rather 
better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  late  has  been  at  its  old  pranks. 
Last  evening  I  felt  what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time,  an 
inclination  to  walk  for  amusement;  I  took  a  short  walk,  and 
came  back  again  neither  breathless  nor  fatigued. — ^This  has  been 
a  gloomy,  frigid,  ungenial  summer ;  but  of  late  it  seems  to  mend  r 
I  hear  the  heat  sometimes  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  feel  it ; 

*  Praterea  minimus  gelidojam  in  corpore  sanguis 
Fcbre  calet  sold,' 

I  hope,  however,  with  good  help,  to  find  means  of  supporting  a 
winter  at  home,  and  to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Club  what  is  doing, 
and  what  ought  to  be  doing  in  the  world.  I  have  no  company 
here,  and  shall  naturally  come  home  hungry  for  conversation. — 
To  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  more  leisure,  would  not  be  kind ;  but 
what  leisure  you  have,  you  must  bestow  upon  me. 

Sept.  16.  "I  have  now  let  you  alone  for  along  time,  having 
indeed  little  to  say.  You  charge  me  somewhat  unjustly  with 
luxury.  At  Chatsworth,  you  should  remember,  that  I  have 
eaten  but  once ;  and  the  Doctor,  with  whom  I  live,  follows  a 
milk  diet  I  grow  no  fatter,  though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not 
disturbed  by  physick,  never  fails  me. — I  now  grow  weary  of 
solitude,  and  think  of  removing  next  week  to  Lichfield,  a  place 
of  more  society,  but  otherwise  of  less  convenience.     When  I  am 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  so  good  a  Latin  scholar  as  Johnson,  should  have  been  so  in* 
attentive  to  the  metre,  as  by  mistake  to  have  written  steUas  instead  of  i^^nes. 
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settled,  I  shall  write  again. — Of  the  hot  weather  that  yoi 
mentioned,  we  have  [not]  had  in  Derbyshire  very  much,  and  foe 
myself  I  seldom  feel  heat,  and  suppose  that  my  frigidi^  is  the 
effect  of  my  distemper ;  a  supposition  which  naturally  leads  me 
to  hope  that  a  hotter  climate  may  be  useful  But  I  hope  to 
stand  another  English  winter." 

Lichfield,  Sept.  29.  "  On  one  day  I  had  three  letters  about 
the  air  balloon :  yours  was  far  the  best,  and  has  enabled  me 
to  impart  to  my  friends  in  the  country  an  idea  of  this  species  d 
amusement.  In  amusement,  mere  amusement,  I  am  afraid  k 
must  end,  for  I  do  not  find  that  its  course  can  be  directed  soai 
that  it  should  serve  any  purposes  of  communication  :  and  it  can 
give  no  new  intelligence  of  the  state  of  air  at  different  heists, 
till  they  have  ascended  above  the  height  of  mountains,  which 
they  seem  never  likely  to  do. — I  came  hither  on  the  27th.  How 
long  I  shall  stay,  I  have  not  determined.  My  dropsy  is  gone, 
and  my  asthma  much  remitted,  but  I  have  felt  myself  a  little 
declining  these  two  days,  or  at  least  to-day ;  but  such  vicissitudes 
must  be  expected.  One  day  may  be  worse  than  another ;  but 
this  last  month  is  far  better  than  the  former ;  if  the  next  should 
be  as  much  better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about  the  town  on  my 
own  legs." 

October  6.  "  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not  much  lament : 
to  make  new  balloons,  is  to  repeat  the  jest  again.  We  now  know 
a  method  of  mounting  into  the  air,  and,  I  think,  are  not  likely 
to  know  more.  The  vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide 
them  ;  and  they  can  gratify  no  curiosity  till  we  mount  with  them 
to  greater  heights  than  we  can  reach  without ;  till  we  rise  above 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  which  we  have  yet  not  done. 
We  know  the  state  of  the  air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  of 
Teneriffe,  and,  therefore,  learn  nothing  from  those  who  navigate 
a  balloon  below  the  clouds.  The  first  experiment,  however,  was 
bold,  and  deserved  applause  and  reward.  But  since  it  has  been 
performed,  and  its  event  is  known,  I  had  rather  now  find  a 
medicine  that  can  ease  an  asthma." 

October  25.  "You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal  that  animates, 
and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me.  I  am  not  afraid  either  of  a 
journey  to  London,  or  a  residence  in  it  J,  came  down  with 
little  fatigue,  and  am  now  not  weaker.  In  the  smoky  atmo- 
sphere I  was  delivered  from  the  dropsy,  which  I  consider  as  the 
original  and  radical  disease.     The  town  is  my  dement;^  there 

^  His  love  of  London  continually  appears.     In  a  letter  from  him  to  Mn.  Smnt,  wife  of 

his  friend  the  Poet,  which  is  published  in  a  well- written  life  of  hmi,  prefirtd  to  an  •fitioa 

•>f  his  Poems,  in  1791,  there  is  the  following  sentence :  "  To  one  tiuit  hm  pmmA'wo  waaaif 
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are  my  friends,  there  are  my  books,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  bid 
farewell,  and  there  are  my  amusements.  Sir  Joshua  told  me 
long  ago,  that  my  vocation  was  to  publick  life,  and  I  hope  still 
to  keep  my  station,  till  God  shall  bid  me  Go  in  peace,^* 

To  Mr.  Hoole.  Ashbourne,  Aug.  7.  "  Since  I  was  here, 
I  have  two  little  letters  from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  grati- 
tude to  write.  But  every  man  is  most  free  with  his  best  friends, 
because  he  does  not  suppose  that  they  can  suspect  him  of 
intentional  incivility. — One  reason  for  my  omission  is,  that  being 
in  a  place  to  which  you  are  wholly  a  stranger,  I  have  no  topicks 
of  correspondence.  If  you  had  any  knowledge  of  Ashbourne, 
I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ashbourne  men,  who,  being  last  week 
condemned  at  Derby  to  be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  went  and 
hanged  themselves  in  their  cell.  But  this,  however  it  may 
supply  us  with  talk,  is  nothing  to  you. — Your  kindness,  I  know, 
would  make  you  glad  to  hear  some  good  of  me,  but  I  have  not 
much  good  to  tell ;  if  I  grow  not  worse  it  is  all  that  I  can  say. — 
I  hope  Mrs.  Hoole  receives  more  help  from  her  migration. 
Make  her  my  compliments,  and  write  again  to,  dear  Sir,  your 
affectionate  servant." 

Aug.  13.  "I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  letter.  I  hope 
we  shall  both  be  the  better  for  each  other's  friendship,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  very  quickly  be  parted. — Tell  Mr.  Nichols 
that  I  shall  be  glad  of  his  correspondence,  when  his  business 
allows  him  a  little  remission ;  though  to  wish  him  less  business, 
that  I  may  have  more  pleasure^  would  be  too  selfish.  To  pay  for 
seats  at  the  balloon  is  not  very  necessary,  because  in  less  than 
a  minute,  they  who  gaze  at  a  mile's  distance  will  see  all  that 
can  be  seen.  About  the  wings  I  am  of  your  mind ;  they  cannot 
at  all  assist  it,  nor  I  think  regulate  its  motion.  I  am  now  grown 
somewhat  easier  in  my  body,  but  my  mind  is  sometimes  de- 
pressed.— About  the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  pain.  The  forfeitures 
go  on,  and  the  house,  I  hear,  is  improved  for  our  future  meetings. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  often,  and  sit  long." 

Sept.  4.  "  Your  letter  was,  indeed,  long  in  coming,  but  it  was 
very  welcome.  Our  acquaintance  has  now  subsisted  long,  and 
our  recollection  of  each  other  involves  a  great  space,  and  many 

years  in  the  pleasures  and  opulence  of  London,  there  are  few  places  that  can  give  mudi 
delight." 

Once,  upon  reading  that  line  in  the  curious  epitaph  quoted  in  "  The  Spectator," 

"  Bom  in  NeMr>£ngland,  did  in  iLondon  die : " 
he  laughed  and  said}  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.     It  would  have  been  strange,  if  bom  in 
London,  he  had  died  in  New-England." 
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little  occurrences  which  melt  the  thoughts  to  tenderness. — ^Write 
to  me,  therefore,  as  frequently  as  you  can. — I  hear  from  Dr. 
Brocklesby  and  Mr.  Ryland,  that  the  Club  is  not  crowded.  I 
hope  we  shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us  together." 

To  Dr.  Burney.  August  2.  "The  weather,  you  know, 
has  not  been  balmy ;  I  am  now  reduced  to  think,  and  am  at 
last  content  to  talk  of  the  weather.  Pride  must  have  a  falL^— 
I  have  lost  dear  Mr.  Allen ;  and  wherever  I  turn,  the  dead  a 
the  dying  meet  my  notice,  and  force  my  attention  upon  miseij 
and  mortality.  Mrs.  Bumey's  escape  from  so  much  danger^ 
and  her  ease  after  so  much  pain,  throws,  however,  some 
radiance  of  hope  upon  the  gloomy  prospect  May  her  recovery 
be  perfect,  and  her  continuance  long. — I  struggle  hard  for  life. 
I  take  physick,  and  take  air;  my  friend's  chariot  is  always 
ready.  We  have  run  this  morning  twenty-four  miles,  and 
could  rxm  forty-eight  more.  But  who  can  run  the  race  with 
death  V 

Sept  4.  [Concerning  a  private  transaction,  in  which  his 
opinion  was  asked,  and  after  giving  it,  he  makes  the  following 
reflections,  which  are  applicable  on  other  occasions.]  "Nothing 
deserves  more  compassion  than  wrong  conduct  with  good  meai^ 
ing ;  than  loss  or  obloquy  suffered  by  one,  who,  as  he  is  CGn- 
scious  only  of  good  intentions,  wonders  why  he  loses  that 
kindness  which  he  wishes  to  preserve;  and  not  knowing  his 
own  fault,  if,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  nobody  will  tell  him, 
goes  on  to  offend  by  his  endeavours  to  please. — I  am  delighted 
by  finding  that  our  opinions  are  the  same. — ^You  will  do  me  a 
real  kindness  by  continuing  to  write.  A  post-day  has  now  been 
long  a  day  of  recreation." 

Nov.  I.  "Our  correspondence  paused  for  want  of  topicks. 
1  had  said  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  matter  proposed  to  my 
consideration;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  tell  you,  that  I 
waked  or  slept;  that  I  was  more  or  less  sick.  I  drew  my 
thoughts  in  upon  myself,  and  supposed  yours  employed  upon 
your  book. — That  your  book  has  been  delayed  I  am  glad,  since 
you  have  gained  an  opportunity  of  being  more  exact — Of  the 
caution  necessary  in  adjusting  narratives  there  is  no  end. 

1  [There  was  no  information  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  less  grateful  than  fix  <*»■» 
which  concerned  the  weather.  It  was  in  allusion  to  hb  impatience  with  those  uribo  woe 
reduced  to  keep  conversation  alive  bj  observations  on  the  weather,  that  he  applied  the  oU 
proverb  to  himselfl  If  any  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  told  him  it  was  notor  cold, 
wet  or  dry,  windy  or  calm,  he  would  stop  them,  by  saying.  "  I^  t  poh  I  yon  an  ^yT^^g 
us  that  of  which  none  but  men  in  a  mine  or  a  dungeon  can  oe  ignorant.  Let  vt  bewwim 
patience,  or  enjoy  in  quiet,  elementary  changes,  whether  for  ue  b^ter  or  tho 
they  are  never  secrets." — Burney.] 
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Some  tell  what  they  do  not  know,  that  they  may  not  seem 
ignorant,  and  others  from  mere  indifference  about  truth.  All 
truth  is  not,  indeed,  of  equal  importance;  but,  if  little  viola- 
tions are  allowed,  every  violation  will  in  time  be  thought  little ; 
and  a  writer  should  keep  himself  vigilantly  on  his  guard  against 
the  first  temptations  to  negligence  or  supineness. — I  had  ceased 
to  write,  because  respecting  you  I  had  no  more  to  say,  and 
respecting  myself  could  say  little  good.  I  cannot  boast  of 
advancement,  and  in  case  of  convalescence  it  may  be  said, 
with  few  exceptions,  non  progredi^  est  regredi,  I  hope  I  may 
be  excepted. — My  great  difficulty  was  with  my  sweet  Fanny, ^ 
who,  by  her  artifice  of  inserting  her  letter  in  yours,  had  given 
me  a  precept  of  frugality  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  neglect ; 
and  I  know  not  who  were  in  town  under  whose  cover  I  could 
send  my  letter.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well,  and 
have  a  delight  particularly  sympathetick  in  the  recovery  of 
Airs.  Burney." 

To  Mr.  Langton.  Aug.  25.  "The  kindness  of  your  last 
letter,  and  my  omission  to  answer  it,  begins  to  give  you,  even 
in  my  opinion,  a  right  to  recriminate,  and  to  charge  me  with 
forgetfulness  for  the  absent.  I  will,  therefore,  delay  no  longer 
to  give  an  account  of  myself,  and  wish  I  could  relate  what 
would  please  either  myself  or  my  friend. — On  July  13,  I  left 
London,  partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new  air  and  change  of 
place,  and  partly  excited  by  the  sick  man's  impatience  of  the 
present.  I  got  to  Lichfield  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very  little 
fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the  consolation  ^  to  find,  that 
since  my  last  visit  my  three  old  acquaintance  are  all  dead. — 
July  20,  I  went  to  Ashbourne,  where  I  have  been  till  now ;  the 
house  in  which  we  live  is  repairing.  I  live  in  too  much  solitude, 
and  am  often  deeply  dejected :  I  wish  we  were  nearer,  and  re- 
joice in  your  removal  to  London.  A  friend,  at  once  cheerful 
and  serious,  is  a  great  acquisition.  Let  us  not  neglect  one 
another  for  the  little  time  which  providence  allows  us  to  hope. 
— Of  my  health  I  cannot  tell  you,  what  my  wishes  persuaded 
me  to  expect,  that  it  is  much  improved  by  the  season  or  by 
remedies.  I  am  sleepless;  my  legs  grow  weary  with  a  very 
few  steps,  and  the  water  breaks  in  boundaries  in  some  degree. 
The  asthma,  however,  has  remitted ;  my  breath  is  still  much 

1  The  celebrated  Miss  Fanny  Burney. 

^  [Probably  some  word  has  been  here  omitted  before  consolatwn ;  perhaps  ieui^  or 
miserable ;  or  the  word  consolation  has  been  printed  by  mistake,  insteaid  of  morti/lca- 
Hon :— but  the  original  letter  not  being  now  [1798]  in  Mr.  Langton  s  bands,  the  errour  (if 
it  be  one)  cannot  be  corrected. — M.J 
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obstructed,  but  is  more  free  than  it  was.  Nights  of  watchful- 
ness produce  torpid  days;  I  read  very  little,  though  I  am 
alone ;  for  I  am  tempted  to  supply  in  the  day  what  I  lost  in 
bed.  This  is  my  history;  like  all  other  histories,  a  narrative 
of  misery.  Yet  am  I  so  much  better  than  in  the  b^inning  of 
the  year,  that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  complaining.  I  now 
sit  and  write  with  very  little  sensibility  of  pain  or  weakness; 
but  when  I  rise,  I  shall  find  my  legs  betra3ring  me.  Of  the 
money  which  you  mentioned,  I  have  no  immediate  need ;  keep 
it,  however,  for  me,  unless  some  exigence  requires  it.  Yon 
papers  I  will  shew  you  certainly,  when  you  would  see  them; 
but  I  am  a  little  angry  at  you  for  not  keeping  minutes  of  your 
own  acceptum  ei  expensum^  and  think  a  litfle  time  might  be 
spared  from  Aristophanes,  for  the  res  familiares.  Forgive  me, 
for  I  mean  well.  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  Lady  Rothes, 
and  all  the  young  people,  too  many  to  enumerate,  are  well  and 
happy.     God  bless  you  all." 

To  Mr.  Windham.  August.  "  The  tenderness  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  treat  me,  through  my  long  illness, 
neither  health  nor  sickness  can,  I  hope,  make  me  forget ;  and 
you  are  not  to  suppose,  that  after  we  parted  you  were  no  longer 
in  my  mind.  But  what  can  a  sick  man  say,  but  that  he  is  sick? 
His  thoughts  are  necessarily  concentered  in  himself:  he  neither 
receives  nor  can  give  delight ;  his  enquiries  are  after  alleviatioDS 
of  pain,  and  his  efforts  are  to  catch  some  momentary  comfort 
— Though  I  am  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peak,  you 
must  expect  no  accoimt  of  its  wonders,  of  its  hills,  its  waters, 
its  caverns,  or  its  mines ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  dear  Sir,  what  I 
hope  you  will  not  hear  with  less  satisfaction,  that,  for  about  a 
week  past,  my  asthma  has  been  less  afflictive." 

Lichfield,  October  2.  "I  believe  you  had  been  long 
enough  acquainted  \vith  the  pJuBnomena  of  sickness,  not  to  be 
surprised  that  a  sick  man  wishes  to  be  where  he  is  not,  and 
where  it  appears  to  every  body  but  himself  that  he  might  easily 
be,  without  having  the  resolution  to  remove.  I  thought  Ash- 
bourne a  solitary  place,  but  did  not  come  hither  till  last 
Monday.  I  have  here  more  company,  but  my  health  has 
for  this  last  week  not  advanced;  and  in  the  languor  of 
disease  how  little  can  be  done?  Whither  or  when  I  shall 
make  my  next  remove,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  entreat  you,  dear 
Sir,  to  let  me  know  from  time  to  time,  where  jrou  may  be 
found,  for  your  residence  is  a  very  powerful  attractiye  to^  Sbf 
your  most  humble  servant." 
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"To  Mr.  Perkins. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"I  CANNOT  but  flatter  myself  that  your  kindness  for  me 
will  make  you  glad  to  know  where  I  am,  and  in  what  state. 

"  I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with  my  diseases.  My 
breath  has  been  very  much  obstructed,  and  the  water  has 
attempted  to  encroach  upon  me  again.  I  past  the  first  part  of 
the  summer  at  Oxford,  afterwards  I  went  to  Lichfield,  thence 
to  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  week  ago  I  returned  to 
Lichfield. 

"  My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the  water  is  in  a  great 
measure  run  away,  so  that  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before 
winter. 

"  Please  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barclay.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Lichfield,  Oct.  4,  1784." 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  William  Gerard  Hamilton. 

"  dear  sir, 

"  Considering  what  reason  you  gave  me  in  the  spring  to 
conclude  that  you  took  part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might 
befal  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  so  long  the  account 
which  I  am  now  about  to  give  you. — My  diseases  are  an 
asthma  and  a  dropsy,  and  what  is  less  curable,  seventy-five. 
Of  the  dropsy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  or  in  the 
spring,  I  recovered  to  a  degree  which  struck  with  wonder  both 
me  and  my  physicians :  the  asthma  now  is  likewise  for  a  time 
very  much  relieved.  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  the  asthma  was 
very  tyrannical,  and  the  dropsy  began  again  to  threaten  me ; 
but  seasonable  physick  stopped  the  inimdation :  I  then  returned 
to  London,  and  in  July  took  a  resolution  to  visit  Stafifordshire 
and  Derbyshire,  where  I  am  yet  struggling  with  my  disease. 
The  dropsy  made  another  attack,  and  was  not  easily  ejected, 
but  at  last  gave  way.  The  asthma  suddenly  remitted  in  bed, 
on  the  13th  of  August,  and  though  now  very  oppressive,  is, 
I  think,  still  something  gentler  than  it  was  before  the  remis- 
sion. My  limbs  are  miserably  debilitated,  and  my  nights  are 
sleepless  and  tedious. — When  you  read  this,  dear  Sir,  you  are 
not  sorry  that  I  wrote  no  sooner.  I  will  not  prolong  my 
complaints.     I  hope  still  to  see  you  in  a  Jmppier  ?iour^Xx>  talk 
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over  what  we  have  often  talked,  and  perhaps  to   find  nei    a-^ 
topicks  of  merriment,  or  new  incitements  to  curiosity.  ^ 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  ^ 

"Lichfield,  Oct  20,  1784."  "Sam.  JoHNSON."     ^ 

c 

"To  John  Paradise,  Esq.^ 
"dear  sir, 

"  Though  in  all  my  summer's  excursion  I  have  given  )-m 
no  account  of  myself,  I  hope  you  think  better  of  me  than  10 
imagine  it  possible  for  me  to  forget  you,  whose  kindness  to  ine 
has  been  too  great  and  too  constant  not  to  have  made  its 
impression  on  a  harder  breast  than  mine. — Silence  is  not  very 
culpable,  when  nothing  pleasing  is  suppressed.  It  would  have 
alleviated  none  of  your  complaints  to  have  read  my  vicissitudes 
of  evil.  I  have  struggled  hard  with  very  formidable  and 
obstinate  maladies ;  and  though  I  cannot  talk  of  health,  think 
all  praise  due  to  my  Creator  and  Preserver  for  the  continuance 
of  my  life.  The  dropsy  has  made  two  attacks,  and  has  given 
way  to  medicine ;  the  asthma  is  very  oppressive,  but  that  has 
likewise  once  remitted.  I  am  very  weak,  and  very  sleepless; 
but  it  is  time  to  conclude  the  tale  of  misery. — I  hope,  dear  Sir, 
that  you  grow  better,  for  you  have  likewise  your  share  of  human 
evil,  and  that  your  lady  and  the  young  charmers  are  welL 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"Lichfield,  Oct.  27,  1784."  "SaM.   JohNSON." 

"To  Mr.  George  Nicol.* 
"  dear  sir, 

"  Since  we  parted,  I  have  been  much  oppressed  by  my 
asthma,  but  it  has  lately  been  less  laborious.  When  I  sit  I  am 
almost  at  ease,  and  I  can  walk,  though  yet  very  little,  with  less 
difficulty  for  this  week  past,  than  before.  I  hope  I  shall  again 
enjoy  my  friends,  and  that  you  and  I  shall  have  a  little  more 
literary  conversation. — Where  I  now  am,  every  thing  is  very 
liberally  provided  for  me  but  conversation.  My  friend  is  sick 
himself,  and  the  reciprocation  of  complaints  and  groans  affords 
not  much  of  either  pleasure  or  instruction.     What  we  have  not 

1  Son  of  the  late  Peter  Paradise,  Esq.,  his  Britannick  Majesty^s  Consul  at  5?iii1fFnifit  b 
Macedonia,  by  his  Lady,  a  native  of  that  country.  He  studied  at  Oxibfd,  and  fau  beei 
honoured  by  that  University  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  b  distingoiahad  not  oakfiif 
his  learning  and  talents,  but  bv  an  amiable  disposition,  gendeneas  of  maiuMn,  and  a  voy 
general  acquaintance  with  well-informed  and  accomplished  penoot  of  alnoBt  all :      '    ' 

[Mr.  Paradise  died,  December  za,  1795. — M.J 

2  Bookseller  to  his  Majesty. 
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at  home  this  town  does  not  supply,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of 
a  little  imported  intelligence,  and  hope  that  you  will  bestow, 
now  and  then,  a  little  time  on  the  relief  and  entertainment 
of.  Sir, 

"Yours,  &c. 
*' Ashbourne,  Aug.  19,  1784."  "  SaM.   JoHNSON." 

"To  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
"dear  sir, 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  forget  you ;  I  hope  I  shall  never 
be  accused  of  forgetting  my  benefactors.  I  had,  till  lately, 
nothing  to  write  but  complaints  upon  complaints,  of  miseries 
upon  miseries ;  but  within  this  fortnight  I  have  received  great 
relief. — Have  your  Lectures  any  vacation  ?  If  you  are  released 
from  the  necessity  of  daily  study,  you  may  find  time  for  a  letter 
to  me. — [In  this  letter  he  states  the  particulars  of  his  case.] — 
In  return  for  this  account  of  my  health  let  me  have  a  good 
account  of  yours,  and  of  your  prosperity  in  all  your  under- 
takings. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

**  Ashbourne,  Sept.  4,  1784." 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Davies.  August  14. — "The  tenderness 
with  which  you  always  treat  me,  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own 
eyes  for  having  omitted  to  write  in  so  long  a  separation ;  I  had, 
indeed,  nothing  to  say  that  you  could  wish  to  hear.  All  has 
been  hitherto  misery  accumulated  upon  misery,  disease  cor- 
roborating disease,  till  yesterday  my  asthma  was  perceptibly 
and  unexpectedly  mitigated.  I  am  much  comforted  with  this 
short  relief,  and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  it  may  continue 
and  improve.  I  have  at  present,  such  a  degree  of  ease,  as  not 
only  may  admit  the  comforts,  but  the  duties  of  life.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Davies. — Poor  dear  Allen,  he  was  a  good 
man." 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ashbourne,  July  21.  "The 
tenderness  with  which  I  am  treated  by  my  friends,  makes  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  desirous  to  know  the  statq 
of  my  health,  and  a  desire  so  benevolent  ought  to  be  gratified. — ' 
I  came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days  without  any  painful  fatigue, 
and  on  Monday  came  hither,  where  I  purpose  to  stay  and  try 
what  air  and  regularity  will  effect.  I  cannot  yet  persuade 
myself  that  I  have  made  much  progress  in  recovery.    My  sleep 
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because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to  Chatsworth,  and  did  not  come 
back  till  the  post  was  gone. — Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not 
necessary  between  you  and  me  to  convince  you  what  gratitude 
is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's  liberality  and  your 
kind  offices.  I  did  not  indeed  expect  that  what  was  asked  by 
the  Chancellor  would  have  been  refused,  but  since  it  has,  we 
will  not  tell  that  any  thing  has  been  asked. — I  have  enclosed 
a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which  when  you  have  read  it,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  other  general  seal,  and 
convey  it  to  him ;  had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have 
seemed  to  overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention. — My  last 
letter  told  you  of  my  advance  in  health,  which,  I  think,  in  the 
whole  still  continues.  Of  the  hydropick  tumour  there  is  now 
very  little  appearance ;  the  asthma  is  much  less  troublesome, 
and  seems  to  remit  something  day  after  day.  I  do  not  despair 
of  supporting  an  English  winter. — At  Chatsworth,  I  met  young 
Mr.  Burke,  who  led  me  very  commodiously  into  conversation 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess.  We  had  a  very  good  morning. 
The  dinner  was  publick." 

Sept.  18.  "I  flattered  myself  that  this  week  would  have 
given  me  a  letter  from  you,  but  none  has  come.  Write  to  me 
now  and  then,  but  direct  your  next  to  Lichfield. — I  think,  and 
I  hope  am  sure,  that  I  still  grow  better;  I  have  sometimes 
good  nights;  but  am  still  in  my  legs  weak,  but  so  much 
mended,  that  I  go  to  Lichfield  in  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  my 
visits  on  foot,  for  there  are  no  coaches. — I  have  three  letters 
this  day,  all  about  the  balloon;  I  could  have  been  content 
with  one.  Do  not  write  about  the  balloon,  whatever  else  you 
may  think  proper  to  say." 

October  2.  "  I  am  always  proud  of  your  approbation,  and 
therefore  was  much  pleased  that  you  liked  my  letter.  When 
you  copied  it,  you  invaded  the  Chancellor's  right  rather  than 
mine. — The  refusal  I  did  not  expect,  but  I  had  never  thought 
much  about  it,  for  I  doubted  whether  the  Chancellor  had  so 
much  tenderness  for  me  as  to  ask.  He,  being  keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,  ought  not  to  be  supposed  capable  of  an 
improper  petition. — All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  as  we  have 
often  been  told ;  and  the  adage  is  verified  in  your  place  and  my 
favour ;  but  if  what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we  must 
bid  it  welcome,  if  it  makes  us  wiser. — I  do  not  at  present  grow 
better,  nor  much  worse;  my  hopes,  however,  are  somewhat 
abated,  and  a  very  great  loss  is  the  loss  of  hope,  but  I  struggle 
on  as  I  can." 
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To  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Lichfield,  Oct.  20.  "When  you 
were  here,  you  were  pleased,  as  I  am  told,  to  think  my  absoice 
an  inconvenience.  I  should  certainly  have  been  very  glad  to 
give  so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information  about  my 
native  place,  of  which,  however,  I  know  not  much,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  not  much  is  known. — Though  I  have  not 
given  you  any  amusement,  I  have  received  amusement  from 
you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very  littie  company,  I  had 
the  luck  to  borrow  *  Mr.  Bowyer's  Life ; '  a  book  so  full  of 
contemporary  history,  that  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of  his 
old  friends.  I  thought  that  I  could,  now  and  then,  have  told 
you  some  hints  worth  your  notice ;  and  perhaps  we  may  talk 
a  life  over.  I  hope  we  shall  be  much  together ;  you  must  now 
be  to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr.  Allen  was, 
besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly  away,  but  I  think  he 
was  a  very  good  man. — I  have  made  little  progress  in  recovery. 
I  am  very  weak,  and  very  sleepless :  but  I  live  on  and  hope.'* 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence,  which  I  have  thus 
brought  together,  is  valuable,  both  as  an  addition  to  the  store 
which  the  publick  already  has  of  Johnson's  writings,  and  as 
exhibiting  a  genuine  and  noble  specimen  of  vigour  and  vivacity 
of  mind,  which  neither  age  nor  sickness  could  impair  or 
diminish. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writing  in  every  way,  whether 
for  the  publick,  or  privately  to  his  friends,  was  by  fits  and 
starts ;  for  we  see  frequently,  that  many  letters  are  written  on 
the  same  day.  When  he  had  once  overcome  his  aversion  to 
begin,  he  was,  I  suppose,  desirous  to  go  on,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  mind  from  the  uneasy  reflection  of  delaying  what  he  ought 
to  do. 

When  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of 
illness  which  he  endured,  his  mind  did  not  lose  its  powers. 
He  translated  an  Ode  of  Horace,  which  is  printed  in  his 
works,  and  composed  several  prayers.  I  shall  insert  one  of 
them,  which  is  so  wise  and  energetick,  so  philosophical  and  so 
pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its  aflbrding  consolation  to  many  a 
sincere  Christian,  when  in  a  state  of  mind  to  which  I  believe 
the  best  are  sometimes  liable.^ 

1  Against  inquisitive  and ^rpUxing  thoughts^  "  O  LoRD,  my^  Maker  and  Protector, 
who  hast  graciously  sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out  my  ssJvation,  enaUe  me  to  drive 
from  me  all  such  unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead  or  hinder  me  in  the 

Practice  of  those  duties  which  Thou  hast  required.    Wlien  I  behotd  the  worica  of  diy 
ands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy  providence,  give  me  grace  alw«ya  to  reoieniber  that 
thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy  ways  my  ways.   And  while  it  diaU  please  thee 
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And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a  very  unjust  reflec- 
tion, by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  both  against  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his 
faithful  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber ;  as  if  both  of  them  had 
been  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  towards  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Heely,  whom  Sir  John  chooses  to  call  a  relation  of  Dr. 
Johnson's.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Heely  was  not  his  relation  ; 
he  had  indeed  been  married  to  one  of  his  cousins,  but  she  had 
died  without  having  children,  and  he  had  married  another 
woman ;  so  that  even  the  slight  connection  which  there  once 
had  been  by  alliance  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had 
shewn  very  great  liberality  to  this  man  while  his  first  wife  was 
alive,  as  has  appeared  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,^  was 
humane  and  charitable  enough  to  continue  his  bounty  to  him 
occasionally ;  but  surely  there  was  no  strong  call  of  duty  upon 
him  or  upon  his  legatee,  to  do  more.  The  following  letter 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  will 
confirm  what  I  have  stated : 

"  To  Mr.  Heely,  No.  5,  in  Pye-street,  Westminster. 

''SIR, 

"  As  necessity  obliges  you  to  call  so  soon  again  upon  me, 
you  should  at  least  have  told  the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply 
your  present  want ;  you  cannot  suppo.se  that  I  have  much  to 
spare.  Two  guineas  is  as  much  as  you  ought  to  be  behind 
with  your  creditor. — If  you  wait  on  Mr.  Strahan,  in  New-street, 
Fetter-lane,  or  in  his  absence,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  show 
this,  by  which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you  two  guineas, 
and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"Ashbourne,  Aug.  12,  1784." 

Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  unaccountably  viewed  Johnson's  character  and 
conduct  in  almost  every  particular,  with  an  unhappy  prejudice.^ 

to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be  done,  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofitable  and  dangerous  enquiries,  from 
difficulties  vainly  curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light 
which  Thou  hast  imparted,  let  me  serve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and  humble  confidence, 
and  wait  with  patient  expectation  for  the  time  in  which  the  soul  whidb  Thou  receives! 
shall  be  satisfied  with  knowledge.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen." 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  J32. 

3  I  shall  add  one  instance  ovAy  to  those^  which  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
point  out.     Talking  of  Mr.  Garrick's  having  signified  his  willingness  to  let  Johnson  have 

VOL.  n.  T 
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We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  time,  in  his  nati?e 
city,  for  which  he  ever  retained  a  warm  affection^  and  which, 
by  a  sudden  apostrophe,  under  the  word  Lich^  he  introduces 
with  reverence,  into  his  immortal  Work,  The  English 
Dictionary  : — "  Salve^  magna  parens  \ "  ^  While  here,  he  fdt 
a  revival  of  all  the  tenderness  of  filial  affection,  an  instance  of 
which  appeared  in  his  ordering  the  grave-stone  and  insciip' 
tion  over  Elizabeth  Blaney  ^  to  be  substantially  and  carefiillj 
renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman,  with  whom  he 
now  formed  an  intimacy,  so  as  to  talk  to  him  with  grest 
freedom,  he  mentioned  that  he  could  not  in  general  accuse 
himself  of  having  been  an  undutiful  son.  "  Once,  indeed, 
(said  he,)  I  was  disobedient ;  I  refused  to  attend  my  father 
to  Uttoxeter-market.  Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal, 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A  few  years  ago  I 
desired  to  atone  for  this  fault.  I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in  veiy 
bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a  considerable  time  bareheaded  in 
the  rain,  on  the  spot  where  my  father's  stall  used  to  stand. 
In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance  was  expiatory." 

the  loan  of  any  of  his  books  to  assist  him  in  hb  editi<m  of  Shakspearo ;  Sir  John  M|l 
(page  444,)  "  Mr.  Garrick  knew  not  what  risque  he  ran  by  this  cner.^  Johnaoa  had  so 
strange  a  forgetfulness  of  obligations  of  this  sort,  that  few  who  lent  him  boob  ever  at* 
them  again.  This  surely  conveys  a  most  unfavourable  insinuation,  and  has  boon  v 
understood.  Sir  John  mentions  the  single  case  of  a  curious  edition  of  Politian,  wfaidi  bs 
tells  us,  appeared  to  belong  to  Pembroke  Collie,  which,  probably,  Ind  been  oonndncd 
by  Johnson  as  his  own,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  Would  it  not  bie  £Eurer  to  'vmiBdrr  diil 
as  an  inadvertence,  and  draw  no  general  inference  T  The  truth  Is,  that  Johnaoa  was  so 
attentive,  that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  in  my  possession,  he  has  marked  m  two  «ftl«T«Mi^ 
books  borrowed,  and  books  lent. 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  compilation,  there  are,  however,  some  passagea  ooncefoiiig 
Johnson  which  have  unquestionable  merit.  ^  One  of  them  I  shall  transcribe  in  jostioe  to 
a  writer  whom  I  have  had  too  much  occasion  to  censure,  and  to  shew  my  ™*TyiB8  as  the 
biographer  of  my  illustrious  friend :  "  There  was  wanting  in  his  ctmdact  and  bdiavioar, 
that  dignity  whidi  results  from  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  action,  and  by  aninesistible 
power  commands  esteem.  He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  stayed  man,  nor  so  to  have  adjusted 
m  his  mind  the  balance  of  reason  and  passion,  as  to  ^ve  occasion  to  mf  ^riiat  may  be 
observed  of  some  men,  that  all  they  do  is  just,  fit.  and  right."  Yet  a  jodiaooa  firiend  wdl 
suggests,  "  It  might,  however,  have  been  addea,  that  sudi  men  are  often  merely  inst, 
and  rigidly  correct,  while  their  hearts  are  cold  and  unfeelins ;  and  that  Jobnaon'a  imnct 
were  of  a  much  higher  tone  than  those  of  the  siayedt  ordeny  mam  here  deaGribed." 

1  The  following  circumstance,  mutually  to  the  honour  of  Johnson  and  the  owpgnitiffT* 
of  his  native  city^  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Vyse^  ftom  the 
Town-Clerk :  "  Mr.  Simpson  has  now  before  him,  a  record  of  the  req>ect  and  veneration 
which  the  Corporation  of  Lichfield,  in  the  year  1767,  had  fOT  the  merits  and  Unmlim;  ol 
Dr.  Johnson.  His  father  built  the  comer  house  in  the  market-plaoe,  dm  two  firants  ol 
which,  towards  Market  and  Broad-market-street,  stood  ttpon  waste  hmd  of  ^e  Corpon^ 
tion,  under  a  forty  years'  lease,  which  was  then  expired.  On  the  s^th  of  Angna^  >7^i 
at  a  common-hall  of  the  baiufifs  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered  (f^  that  wSthont  any 
solicitation,)  that  a  lease  should  be  granted  to  Samuel  Johnson,  Doctor  of  L«in|  of  die 
encroachments  at  his  house,  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  irears,  at  the  old  lent,  vrfaidi  vat 
five  shillings.  Of  which,  as  Town-Clerk,  Mr.  Simpson,  had  the  honour  and  pl—Wfaof  in 
forming  him,  and  that  he  was  desired  to  accept  it,  without  passing  any  fine  OD  tiba  iwT*t**P*i 
which  lease  was  afterwards  granted,  and  the  DoctOT  dkd  poaifiind  of  thb  jpoynyp** 

2  See  Vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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"  I  told  him  (says  Miss  Seward)  in  one  of  my  latest  visits  to 
him,  of  a  wonderful  learned  pig,  which  I  had  seen  at  Notting- 
ham ;  and  which  did  all  that  we  have  observed  exhibited  by 
dogs  and  horses.  The  subject  amused  him.  *Then,  (said 
he,)  the  pigs  are  a  race  unjustly  calumniated.  jPig  has,  it 
seems,  not  been  wanting  to  man,  but  man  to  Jfi'g,  We  do  not 
allow  ^ime  for  his  education,  we  kill  him  at  a  year  old.'  Mr. 
Henry  White,  who  was  present,  observed  that  if  this  instance 
had  happened  in  or  before  Pope's  time,  he  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  instancing  the  swine  as  the  lowest  degree  of 
groveling  instinct.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the 
observation,  while  the  person  who  made  it  proceeded  to 
remark,  that  great  torture  must  have  been  employed,  ere  the 
indocility  of  the  animal  could  have  been  subdued. — *  Certainly, 
(said  the  Doctor ;)  but,  (turning  to  me,)  how  old  is  your  pig  ? ' 
I  told  him,  three  years  old.  *Then,  (said  he,)  the  pig  has  no 
cause  to  complain  ;  he  would  have  been  killed  the  first  year  if 
he  had  not  been  educated^  and  protracted  existence  is  a  good 
recompence  for  very  considerable  degrees  of  torture.* " 

As  Johnson  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of  recovery,  and  as 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  no  longer  devoted  to  him,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  he  would  naturally  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the 
comfortable  house  of  his  beloved  wife's  daughter,  and  end  his 
life  where  he  began  it.  But  there  was  in  him  an  animated  and 
lofty  spirit,^  and  however  complicated  diseases  iiiight  depress 
ordinary  mortals,  all  who  saw  him  beheld  and  acknowledged  the 
invictum  anitnum  Catonis,^  Such  was  his  intellectual  ardour 
even  at  this  time,  that  he  said  to  one  fiiend,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon 
every  day  to  be  lost,  in  which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaint- 
ance ; "  and  to  another,  when  talking  of  his  illness,  "  I  will  be 
conquered ;  I  will  not  capitulate."  And  such  was  his  love  of 
London,  so  high  a  relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and 
variety  of  intellectual  entertainment,  that  he  languished  when 
absent  from  it,  his  mind  having  become  quite  luxurious  from 
the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  metropolis;  and,  therefore, 
although  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with  friends  who  loved  and 
revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sincere  aflfectipn,  He 

1  Mr.  Burke  suggested  to  me  as  applicable  to  Johnson,  what  Cicero,  in  his  Cato 
Major,  says  of  Apfnus'.  "  Inienium  enim  animutttf  tcuiqiutm  arcum^  habeiai^  nee 
languescens  succumbebat  sentctttti  \ "  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  folloviriBg  noble 
words  in  the  same  passage :  "//a  enim  senectus  honesta  esi,  sise  i^sa  d^endit^  ^^**' 
suum  retinetf  si  nentini  etnancipata  est^  si  usque  ad  extremum  viUe  spintunt  vindicet 
jus  suum" 

2  {Airocetn  animum  Catonis^  are  Horace's  words,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
atrox  is  used  by  any^  other  original  writer  in  the  same  sense.  Stubborn  is  perhaps  the 
most  correct  translation  of  this  epithet. — 1^1. 1 
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still  found  that  such  conversation  as  London  affords,  coul 
found  nowhere  else.  These  feelings,  joined,  probably,  to  s 
flattering  hopes  of  aid  from  the  eminent  physicians  and 
geons  in  London,  who  kindly  and  generously  attended 
without  accepting  fees,  made  him  resolve  to  return  to 
capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham,  where  he  pa 
few  days  with  his  worthy  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector, 
thus  writes  to  me :  **  He  was  very  solicitous  with  me  to  i 
lect  some  of  our  most  early  transactions,  and  transmit  the 
him,  for  I  perceived  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure 
calling  to  mind  those  days  of  our  innocence.  I  complied 
his  request,  and  he  only  received  them  a  few  days  befor 
death.  I  have  transcribed  for  your  inspection,  exactl]^ 
minutes  I  wrote  to  him."  This  paper  having  been  foun 
his  repositories  after  his  death,  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  ins< 
it  entire,  and  I  have  made  occasional  use  of  it  and  c 
communications  from  Mr.  Hector,^  in  the  course  of 
Work.  I  have  both  visited  and  corresponded  with  him 
Dr.  Johnson's  death,  and  by  enquiries  concerning  a  j 
variety  of  particulars,  have  obtained  additional  informa 
I  followed  the  same  mode  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylc 
whose  presence  I  wrote  down  a  good  deal  of  what  he  c 
tell;  and  he,  at  my  request,  signed  his  name  to  giv 
authenticity.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  any  person  who  is 
to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  life  even  of  one  whon 
has  known  intimately,  without  questions  being  put  to  tl 
My  friend  Dr.  Kippis  has  told  me,  that  on  this  account  it 
practice  with  him  to  draw  out  a  biographical  catechism. 

Johnson  then   proceeded  to   Oxford,  where  he  was  a 
kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams,*  who  was  pleased  to  give 

1  It  b  a  most  agreeable  circumstance  attending  the  publication  of  this  Wm-lc,  th: 
Hector  has  survived  his  illustrious  schoolfellow  so  many  years ;  that  he  still  retai 
health  and  spirits ;  and  has  gratified  me  with  the  following  acknowledj;ement :  *'  I 
you,  most  sincerely  thank  you,  for  the  great  and  long  continued  entertainment  your  ] 
Dr.  Johnson  has  afforded  me,  and  others,  of  my  particular  friends."  Mr.  Hector,  b 
setting  me  right  as  to  the  verses  on  a  sprig  of  Myrtle,  (see  VoL  L  p.  47,  note 
favoured  me  with  two  English  odes,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  an  early  period 
life,  which  will  appear  in  my  edition  of  hb  Poems. 

[This  early  and  worthy  friend  of  Johnson  died  at  Birmingham,  September  a,  i 
M.] 

3  [This  amiable  and  excellent  man  survived  Dr.  Johnson  aboot  four  ytaxs,  havin; 
in  January  178^  at  Gloucester,  where  a  Monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  wi 
following  mscription: — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

William  Adams,  D.D. 

Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 

Prebendary  of  this  CathednU,  and 

Archdeacon  of  LandafF. 
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the  following  account  in  one  of  his  letters,  (Feb.  17th,  1785 :) 
*'  His  last  visit  was,  I  believe,  to  my  house,  which  he  left,  after 
a  stay  of  four  or  five  days.  We  had  much  serious  talk  to- 
gether, for  which  I  ought  to  be  the  better  as  long  as  I  live. 
You  mil  remember  some  discourse  which  we  had  in  the  summer 
upon  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  sort  of 
composition.  He  reminded  me  of  this,  and  of  my  having 
wished  him  to  try  his  hand  and  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  the 
style  and  manner  that  he  approved.  He  added,  that  he  was 
now  in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  and  as  he  could  not  possibly 
employ  his  time  better,  he  would  in  earnest  set  about  it.  But 
I  find  upon  enquiry,  that  no  papers  of  this  sort  were  left  behind 
him,  except  a  few  short  ejaculatory  forms  suitable  to  his  present 
situation." 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  accurate  information  on 
this  subject ;  for  it  has  since  appeared  that  various  prayers  had 
been  composed  by  him  at  different  periods,  which  intermingled 
with  pious  resolutions,  and  some  short  notes  of  his  life,  were 
entitled  by  him  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  and  have,  in 
pursuance  of  his  earnest  requisition,  in  the  hopes  of  doing  good, 
been  published,  with  a  judicious  well-written  Preface,  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  to  whom  he  delivered  them.  This 
admirable  collection,  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  the 
course  of  this  Work,  evinces,  beyond  all  his  compositions  for 
the  publick,  and  all  the  eulogies  of  his  friends  and  admirers, 
the  sincere  virtue  and  piety  of  Johnson.  It  proves  with  un- 
questionable authenticity,  that  amidst  all  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  his  earnestness  to  conform  his  practice  to  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  was  unceasing,  and  that  he  habitually 


Ingenious,  Learned,  Eloquent,^ 
He  ably  defended  the  Truth  of  Christianity. 

Pious,  Benevolent,  and  Charitable, 

He  successfully  inculcated  its  sacred  Precepts. 

Pure,  and  undeviating  in  his  own  Conduct, 

He  was  tender  and  compassionate  to  the  Failings  of  others. 

Ever  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Mankind, 

He  was  on  all  occasions  forward  to  encourage 

Works  of  publick  Utility,  and  extensive  Beneficence. 

In  the  Government  of  the  College  over  which  he  presided, 

His  vigilant  Attention  was  uniformly  exerted^ 

To  promote  the  important  Objects  of  the  institution  : 

Whilst  the  mild  Dignity  of  his  Deportment, 

His  gentleness  of  Disposition,  and  urbanity  of  Manners^ 

Inspired  Elsteem,  Gratitude,  and  Affection. 

Full  of  Days,  and  matured  in  Virtue, 
He  died  Jan.  X3th,  17S9,  aged  82. 
A   very   just  character  of  Dr.  Adams  may  also  be  found    in    "The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  for  1789,  Vol.  LIX.  p.  214.     His  only  daughter  (see  p.  124,)  was  married,  in 
July  1788,  to  IJ.  Hyatt  of  Palnswick  in  Gloucestershire,  Esq.— M.l 
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endeavoured  to  refer  every  transaction  of  his  life  to  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  November,  and  next 
day  sent  to  Dr.  Bumey  the  following  note,  which  I  insert  as 
the  last  token  of  his  remembrance  of  diat  ingenious  and  amiable 
man,  and  as  another  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  tenderness  and 
benignity  of  his  heart : 

"  Mr.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last  night,  sends  his  respects 
to  dear  Dr.  Bumey,  and  all  the  dear  Bumeys,  little  and  great* 

"To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingham. 

."  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  DID  not  reach  Oxford  imtil  Friday  morning,  and  then  I 
sent  Francis  to  see  the  balloon  fly,  but  could  not  go  myself.  I 
staid  at  Oxford  till  Tuesday,  and  then  came  in  the  common 
vehicle  easily  to  London.  I  am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  am  to  ply  the  squills;  but,  whatever  be  their 
efficacy,  this  world  must  soon  pass  away.  Let  us  think  seriously 
on  our  duty. — I  send  my  kindest  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Care- 
less :  let  me  have  the  prayers  of  both.  We  have  all  lived  long, 
and  must  soon  part.  God  have  mercy  on  us,  for  the  sake  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

"  I  am,  &c 

•'  London,  November  17,  1784."  "  SaM.  JohnSON." 

His  correspondence  with  me,  after  his  letter  on  the  subject 
of  my  settling  in  London,  shall  now,  so  far  as  is  proper,  be 
produced  in  one  series. 

July  26,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne :  "  On  the  14th  I 
came  to  Lichfield,  and  found  every  body  glad  enough  to  see 
me.  On  the  20th,  I  came  hither,  and  found  a  house  half-built, 
of  very  uncomfortable  appearance ;  but  my  own  room  has  not 
been  altered.  That  a  man  worn  with  diseases,  in  his  seventy- 
second  or  third  year,  should  condemn  part  of  his  remaining  life 
to  pass  among  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
part,  appears  to  me  very  strange. — I  know  that  your  kindness 
makes  you  impatient  to  know  the  state  of  my  health,  in  which  I 
cannot  boast  of  much  improvement.  I  came  through  the 
journey  without  much  inconvenience,  but  when  I  attempt  self- 
motion  I  find  my  legs  weak,  and  my  breath  very  short ;  this  day 
I  have  been  much  disordered.  I  have  no  company;  the 
Doctor  ^  is  busy  in  his  fields,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine,  and  his 
whole  system  is  so  diiferent  from  mine;  that  we  se6m  formed 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor. 
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for  different  elements ;  I  have,  therefore,  all  my  amusement  to 
seek  within  myself." 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits,  a  letter  filled  with 
dejection  and  fretfulness,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing 
anxious  apprehensions  concerning  him,  on  account  of  a  dream 
which  had  disturbed  me ;  his  answer  was  chiefly  in  terms  of 
reproach,  for  a  supposed  charge  of  "  affecting  discontent,  and 
indulging  the  vanity  of  complaint."  It,  however,  proceeded, 
"  Write  to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.  I  consider  your 
fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a  great  part  of  the  comforts  which 
are  yet  left  me,  and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer  to  each 
other. — *  ******  *^ — My  dear  friend,  life  is  very  short,  and 
very  uncertain ;  let  us  spend  it  as  well  as  we  can.  My  worthy 
neighbour,  Allen,  is  dead.  Love  me  as  well  as  you  can.  Pay 
my  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell. — Nothing  ailed  me  at  that 
time ;  let  your  superstition  at  last  have  an  end." 

Feeling  very  soon,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  written 
might  hurt  me,  he  two  days  afterwards,  July  28,  wrote  to  me 
again,  giving  me  an  account  of  his  sufferings ;  after  which,  he 
thus  proceeds :  '*  Before  this  letter,  you  will  have  had  one 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss ;  for  it  contains  only 
truth,  and  that  truth  kindly  intended.*  ♦♦*♦**  Spartam 
quam  nactus  es  oma ;  make  the  most  and  best  of  your  lot,  and 
compare  yourself  not  with  the  few  that  are  above  you,  but  with 
the  multitudes  which  are  below  you.*  ♦****.  Go  steadily 
forwards  with  lawful  business  or  honest  diversions.  *  Be  (as 
Temple  says  of  the  Dutchmen,)  well  when  you  are  not  illy  and 
pleased  when  you  are  not  angry, ^ — *  *  *  *  *  *^  T\\\%  may  seem 
but  an  ill  return  for  your  tenderness ;  but  I  mean  it  well,  for  I 
love  you  with  great  ardour  and  sincerity.  Pay  my  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  teach  the  young  ones  to  love  me." 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  year,  that  it  was  not,  or  at  least  I  thought  it 
was  not,  in  my  power  to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend  as 
formerly,  or  without  expressing  such  complaints  as  offended 
him.  Having  conjured  him  not  to  do  me  the  injustice  of 
charging  me  with  affectation,  I  was  with  much  regret  long 
silent.  His  last  letter  to  me  then  came,  and  affected  me  very 
tenderly : 

"To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"dear  sir, 

"I   HAVE   this  summer  sometimes  amended,  and  some- 
times relapsed,  but,  upon  the  whole,  have  lost  ground  very 
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much.  My  legs  are  extremely  weak,  and  my  breath  very  short, 
and  the  water  is  now  encreasing  upon  me.  In  this  uncomfort- 
able state  your  letters  used  to  relieve ;  what  is  the  reason  that 
I  have  them  no  longer?  Are  you  sick,  or  are  you  sullen? 
Whatever  be  the  reason,  if  it  be  less  than  necessity,  drive  it 
away;  and  of  the  short  life  that  we  have,  make  the  best  use 
for  yourself  and  for  your  friends.  *♦♦*♦♦.  I  am  sometimes 
afraid  that  your  omission  to  write  has  some  real  cause,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  not  sick,  and  that  nothing 
ill  has  befallen  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  or  any  of  your  family, 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson.* 

•'Lichfield,  Nov.  5,  1784." 

Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to  find,  that  in  a  para- 
graph of  this  letter,  which  I  have  omitted,  he  still  persevered 
in  arraigning  me  as  before,  which  was  strange  in  him  who  had 
so  much  experience  of  what  I  suffered.  '  I,  however,  wrote  to 
him  two  as  kind  letters  as  I  could ;  the  last  of  which  came  too 
late  to  be  read  by  him,  for  his  illness  encreased  more  rapidly 
upon  him  than  I  had  apprehended  ;  but  I  had  the  consolaticH) 
of  being  informed  that  he  spoke  of  me  on  his  death-bed  with 
affection,  and  I  look  forward  with  humble  hope  of  renewing 
our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  Work  from  any  further  per- 
sonal notice  of  its  authour ;  who,  if  he  should  be  thought  to 
have  obtruded  himself  too  much  upon  their  attention,  requests 
them  to  consider  the  peculiar  plan  of  his  biographic^  imder- 
taking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metropolis,  both  the 
asthma  and  dropsy  became  more  violent  and  distressful.  He 
had  for  some  time  kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of  the  state  of  his 
illness,  and  the  remedies  which  he  used,  under  the  title  of 
yEgri  Ephemens,  which  he  began  on  the  6th  of  July,  but 
continued  it  no  longer  than  the  8th  of  November ;  finding, 
I  suppose,  that  it  was  a  mournful  and  unavailing  register. 
It  is  in  my  possession ;  and  is  written  with  great  care  and 
accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature  ^  did  not  fail      A  very  few  days 

1  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  consider  the  extent  and  constancy  of  Johiiaoa'a  Utenuy 
ardour,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  which  clouded  and  embittonod  his  extttenoe. 
Besides  the  numerous  and  various  works  which  he  executed,  he  had,  at  diffinnefit  times, 
formed  schemes  of  a  great  many  more,  of  which  the  following  catalogue  Vas  given  bylum 
"^Q  Mr.  Langton,  and  by  th.it  gentleman  presented  to  his  Majesty  : 
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before  his  death  he  transmitted  to  his  friend  Mr.  John  Nichols, 


"  Divinity. 

"A  small  book  of  precepts  and  directions  for  piety  ;  the  hint  taken  from  the  directions 
in  Morton's  exercise. 

"Philosophy,  History,  and  Litbraturb  in  generaL 

"  History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  judging  of  authours,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present 
age.  An  account  of  the  rise  and  improvements  of  that  art ;  of  the  different  opinions  of 
authours,  ancient  and  modern. 

'*  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

"  New  edition  of  Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tasso,  with  notes,  glossary,  &c. 

"Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manuscripts  and  old  editions,  with  various 
readings,  conjectures,  remarks  on  his  language,  and  the  changes  it  had  undergone  from 
the  earliest  times  to  his  age,  and  from  his  to  the  present ;  with  notes  explanatory  of  cus- 
tums,  &C.  and  references  to  Boccace,  and  other  authours  from  whom  he  has  l>orrowed, 
with  an  account  of  the  liberties  he  has  taken  in  telling  the  stories  ;  his  life,  and  an  exact 
etymological  glossary. 

"  Aristotle's  Rhetorick,  a  translation  of  it  into  English. 

"  A  collection  of  Letters,  translated  from  the  modern  writers,  with  some  account  of  the 
several  authours. 

"  Oldham's  Poems,  vath  notes,  historical  and  criticaL 

"  Roscommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

"  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  written  vrith  a  polite  air,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  divert 
as  well  as  instruct. 

"  History  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an  explication  of  the  fables,  both  allegori- 
cal and  historical ;  with  references  to  the  poets. 

"  Plistory  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious  manner. 

"  Aristotle's  Ethicks^  an  English  translation  of  them,  with  notesi 

"  Geographical  Dictionary,  from  the  French. 

"  Hierocles  upon  Pythagoras,  translated  into  English,  perhaps  with  notes.  This  is 
done  by  Norris. 

"  A  book  of  Letters,  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects. 

"  Claudian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum  notis  veuriorunt^  in  the  manner  of  Burman. 

"  TuUy's  Tusculan  questions,  a  translation  of  them. 

"  TuUy's  De  Naturd  Deorum,  a  translation  of  those  books. 

"  Benzo's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to  be  translated. 

"  Machiavel's  History  of  Florence,  to  be  translated. 

"  History  of  the  Revival  of  Lesuning  in  Europe,  containin|;  an  account  of  whatever 
contributed  to  the  restoration  of  literature  ;  such  as  controversies,  printing,  Uie  destruc- 
tion of  the  Greek  empire,  the  encouragement  of  great  men^  with  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  patrons,  and  most  eminent  early  professors  of  all  kinds  of  learning  in  different 
countries. 

"  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verse,  with  historical  notes.  ^ 

"  A  Table  of  the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians,  distinguished  by  figures  into  six 
depees  of  value,  with  notes,  giving  the  reasons  of  preference  or  degradation. 

A  Collection  of  Letters  from  English  authours,  with  a  preface  giving  some  account 
of  tlie  writers ;  with  reasons  for  selection,  and  criticism  upon  styles ;  remarks  on  each 
letter,  if  needfuL 

"  A  Collection  of  F'roverbs  from  various  languages.  ^  Jan.  6,  — 53. 

"A  Dictionary  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in  imitation  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.     March,  — 52. 

"A  Collection  of  Stories  and  Examples,  like  those  of  Valerius  Maximus.    Jan.  10, 

—ss- 

"  From  iGlian,  a  volume  of  select  Stories,  perhaps  from  others.    Jan.  28,  — 53. 

"  Collection  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adventures,  and  Descriptions  of  Countries. 

"  Dictionary  of  Ancient  History  and  Mythology. 

"  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature,  containing  the  history  of  learning, 
directions  for  editions,  commentaries,  &c. 

"  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Sentiments,  after  the  manner  of  Bruyire,  collected  out  of 
ancient  authours,  particularly  the  Greek  with  Apophthegms. 

"  Classical  Miscellanies,  Select  Translations  from  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authours. 

"  Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons,  as  well  of  the  active  as  the  learned,  in  imitation  of 
Plutarch. 

"  Judgement  of  the  learned  upon  English  authours. 

"  Poetical  Dictionary  of  the  English  tongue. 

"  Considerations  upon  the  present  state  of  London. 

T  2 
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a  list  of  the  autho"r!»  of  the  Universal  History,  mentioniiig their 

-  Ov;erv2:ior.:   :,c  :i:£  £-£ll>h  Lu-^-^^e,  relating  to  vixds,  pfazaaes,  mad  modes  of 

'  .\f:r.-ju«  Li:«nriae.  MLv.el^-'.ecc5  reflectlocs,  critiriviM,  cmendati—H^  notes. 
'•  HLiC-ory  of  the  C'or<r':ati-ao. 

"  G^r.^ansco  of  Phili^scpoical  aiid  Chriitiac  Monlicy,  by  «mrrncr»  mnfctirf  from  ibe 
rr. '..- X. .  lU  ar/i  (atherv 

pjr.Tav  aid  w:rka  of  IscAcrsATiow. 

'■  if^ir.a  to  I  jSi-j.-a.-ce. 

''  '•  I'.e  Palace  of  Sicth, — a  visioo. 

"  !,  /iurhcs,  to  be  tranalar^d. 

'  Pr^ja-ii-.e, — a  p-vst:.:^  essay. 

■■'!-•  Palace  of  Nor-setse,— a  visiGO." 

]„':.:.  .r,r.\  extraor'ilrJLry  farlilty  cf  composition,  when  he  shook  off  his  eBnuitutVwI 
i:.''.;.':'  "■..  ar.'i  rr  '.:-::eIy  «a;  'f  ..-«n  to  write,  is  adrnirabty  described  fay  Mi:.  CouHeuaj  in 
LL'.  '*  P'.^tical  Krv-iew,'  wbkh  I  hare  several  times  quoted : 

"  *'Vr.:Ie  through  life's  maze  he  sent  a  piercing  viev, 
HI-.  :.'.ir.d  tx^jaaslve  to  the  object  grev. 
With  vulous  stares  of  erudition  fraught. 
The  lively  ixnage,  the  deep-searching  thought. 
Slept  in  repose  ; — but  when  the  moment  press  d, 
'i  he  br::7r.:  ideas  ^.tood  at  once  coniess'd  ; 
In' ran:  V.s  genius  sped  its  vigorous  ravs. 
And  o'er  the  lecter'd  world  diffiu'd  a  blaze : 
As  wcci.b'd  with  fire  the  cloud  electrick  flies, 
And  calmly  o'er  th'  horizon  seems  to  rise  : 
Toj'-.h'd  bv  the  pointed  steel,  the  lightning  flows, 
Arid  al!  th  expanse  with  rich  effulgence  glows." 

We  !:haU  in  vain  endeavour  to  know  with  exact  precision  every  pcodnctloa  of  Johnson's 
\>::i.     Wt  owned  to  me,  that  he  had  written  about  forty  sermons;  bat  as  I  tmdcntood 


tiiai  b«:  fi.'-d  given  or  sold  them  to  different  persons,  who  were  to  preac^  diem  as  thdr 

own,  he  did  not  con>ider  himself  at  liberty  to  acknowlo" 


knowledge  them.    Woald  those  who 


death, 

utK  Mifijci'jntly  ascrrtained  :  see  Vol.  it  p.  133. — I  have  before'me,  in  fab  hand-writing,  a 
fra;^:ri^nt  of  twenty  quarto  leaves,  of  a  translation  into  English  of  ^*»*Kiit,  2^  B«U$ 
CatHintirio.  Wiitij  it  was  done  I  have  no  notion  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  no  Tery  soperkmr 
merit  to  mark  it  as  his.  Besides  the  publications  heretofore  mentionad,  I  am  satisfied, 
front  internal  evidence,  to  admit  also  as  genuine  the  following,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
iriy  dironoloiiical  care,  escaped  me  in  the  jcorse  of  this  work: 

"  C'oiisideration  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Tramp's  Sermons,**!  pablishcd  in  1739,  in  the 
Oniitleman's  Ma(;a2ine.  It  is  a  very  in;;enious  defeiKX  of  the  right  nf  wpm^iVij  au 
iitithoui's  work,  without  heing  held  as  infringing  his  property.^  This  is  one  of  the  mcest 
questions  in  the  Law  0/ Literature  \  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Uie  indolgmce  of 
ahri<^i);ir!^  is  often  exceedingly  injurious  to  authours  and  booksellers,  and  shookl  in  very 
few  case^  be  permitted.  At  any  rate,  to  prevent  difficult  and  uncertain  discossion,  and 
^ive  an  absolute  security  to  authours  in  the  property  of  their  laboors,  no  abridgement 
v.liatevcr  should  be  permitted,  till  after  the  expiration  of  snch  a  number  of  years  as  the 
I/f:'.'i.slature  may  be  pleased  to  fix. 

I'.vit,  thonf;h  it  has  been  confidently  ascribed  to  him,  I  cannot  allow  that  he  wrote 
a  Dedicntion  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  a  book  entitled  "The  E^rangelical 
History  Harmonized."  He  was  noc-r<7a;frrr ;  no  declaimer  a£^uiistM#A»Mr.  Hewoold 
n(^t  have  written,  "That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  ^ich  corraptioD  is  not baidy 
uMivers:il,  is  universally  confessed."  Nor^  "  Rapine  preys  on  the  pablidc  without  Ofqx)- 
sitioii,  aii'l  ])erjury  betrays  it  without  mquiry."  Nor  would  h&  to  escito  a  q>eedy 
t  .formal ion,  have  conjured  up  such  phantoms  of  terrour  as  these :  '*  A  few  years  kmger, 
atxl  prrhaps  all  endeavours  will  be^  m  vain.  ^  We  maybe  swallowed  fay  an  oartliqoiue: 
w:  may  he  delivered  to  our  enemies."    This  is  not  Johnsonian. 

'I'licre  are,  indeed,  in  this  Dedication  several  sentences  constrocted  iqpoa  dio  modd 
of  Johnson.  Hut  the  imitation  of  the  form,  without  the  spirit  of  hii  stjdo,  has  been 
><>  general,  that  this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  evidence.    Even  our  newt-paper  wiiten 
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several  shares  in  that  work.  It  has,  according  to  his  direction, 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  printed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1784.^ 

During  his  sleepless  nights  he  amused  himself  by  translating 
into  Latin  verse,  from  the  Greek,  many  of  the  epigrams  in  the 
Anthologia,  These  translations,  with  some  other  poems  by  him 
in  Latin,  he  gave  to  his  friend  Mr,  Langton,  who,  having  added 
a  few  notes,  sold  them  to  the  booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be 
given  to  some  of  Johnson's  relations,  which  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  they  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

aspire  to  it.  In  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Edwin,  the  comedian,  in  "  The  Diary  '* 
of  Nov.  9,  1790.  that  son  of  drollery  is  thus  described  :  "A  man  who  had  so  often 
cheered  the  sullenness  of  vacancy,  and  suspended  the  approaches  of  sorrow."  And  in 
"The  Dublin  Evening  Post,'*  August  i6,  1791,  there  is  the  following  paragraph  :  "It  is 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  a  city  lilce  this,  containing  200,000  people,  there  are  three 
months  in  the  year  during  which  no  place  of  i)ublic  amusement  is  open.  IxMig  vacation  is 
here  a  vacation  from  pleasure,  as  well  as  business  ;^  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  passing  the 
listless  evenings  of  declining  summer,  but  in  the  riots  of  a  tavern,  or  the  stupidity  of  a 
coffee-house." 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  specify  every  copy  of  verses  written  by  Johnson,  it 
being  my  intention  to  publish  an  authentick  edition  of  all  his  Poetry,  with  notes. 

1  [As  the  letter  accompanying  this  list,  (which  fully  supports  the  observation  in  the 
text,)  was  written  but  a  week  before  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased 
to  find  it  here  preserved  : 

"To  Ms.  Nichols. 

"The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  having  one  day  remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I 
suppose,  no  man  but  himself,  could  assign  all^  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
to  their  proper  authours,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers^  or  of  myself,  gave  the 
account  which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand  ;  being  willing  that  of  so  great  a 
work  the  history  should  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should  receive  his  due  proportion 
of  praise  from  posterity. 

"I  recommend  to  you  to  jweserve  this  scrap  of  literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swinton's 
own  hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,  that  the  veracity  of  this  account  may  nevor  be 
doubted. 

"I  am,  Sir. 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Dec  6,  1784."  "Sam.  Johnson. 

Mr.  S n. 

The  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 

Numidians. 

Mauritanians. 

Gxtulians. 

Garamanthes.  ^ 

Melano  GaetulianSi 

— —  Nigritae. 

Cyrenaica. 

Marmarica. 

the  Regio  Syrtica. 

Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls. 

Indians. 

Chinese. 

Dissertation    on    the  peopling   of  America. 
mdependency  of  the  Arabs.-^ 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  History  immediately  following ;  by  Mr. 
Sale. 

To  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  chiefly  by  Mr.  Shelvock. 

History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards ;  by  Mr.  Psalmanazar. 

Xenophon's  Retreat ;  by  the  same. 

History  of  the  Persians  and  the  Constantinopolitan  Empire ;  by  Dr.  CampbelL 

History  of  the  Romans ;  by  Mr.  Bower.     M.] 
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A  very  erroneous  notion  has  circulated  as  to  Johnson's 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  langm^e,  partly 
owing  to  the  modesty  with  which,  from  knowing  how  much 
there  was  to  be  learnt,  he  used  to  mention  his  own  comparative 
acquisitions.  When  Mr.  Cumberland  ^  talked  to  him  of  the 
Greek  fragments  which  are  so  well  illustrated  in  "  The  Observer," 
and  of  the  Greek  dramatists  in  general,  he  candidly  acknowledged 
his  insufficiency  in  that  particular  branch  of  Greek  literature. 
Yet  it  may  be  said,  that  though  not  a  great,  he  was  a  good  Greek 
scholar.  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  the  younger,  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  of 
this  age  who  are  very  eminent  for  their  skill  in  that  noble 
language,  has  assured  me,  that  Johnson  could  give  a  Greek 
word  for  almost  every  English  one;  and  that  although  not 
sufficiently  conversant  in  the  niceties  of  the  language,  he,  upon 
some  occasions  discovered,  even  in  these,  a  considerable  d^ee 
of  critical  acumen.  Mr.  Dalzel,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Edin- 
burgh, whose  skill  in  it  is  unquestionable,  mentioned  to  me, 
in  very  liberal  terms,  the  impression  which  was  made  upon  him 
by  Johnson,  in  a  conversation  which  they  had  in  London  con- 
cerning that  language.  As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars  in  modem  times,  let  us  not  deny 
to  his  fame  some  additional  splendour  from  Greek. 

I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibiting  specimens  of 
various  sorts  of  imitation  of  Johnson's  style. 

In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  1787,'* 
there  is  an  "  Essay  on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by 
the  Reverend  Robert  Burrowes,  whose  respect  for  the  great 
object  of  his  criticism  ^  is  thus  evinced  in  the  concluding 
paragraph :  "  I  have  singled  him  out  from  the  whole  body  of 
English  writers,  because  his  universally-acknowledged  beauties 
would  be  most  apt  to  induce  imitation ;  and  I  have  treated 
rather  on  his  faults,  than  his  perfections,  because  an  essay 
might  comprize  all  the  observations  I  could  make  upon  his 
faults,  while  volumes  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  treatise  on 
his  perfections." 

Mr.  Burrowes  has  analysed  the  composition  of  Johnson, 

1  Mr.  Cumberland  assures  me,  that  he  was  always  treated  with  great  coortesv  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  his  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,**  VoL  II.  p.  68,  thus  speaks  of 
that  learned,  ingenious,  and  accomplished  gentleman :  "The  wmnt  <n  oompony  is  an 
inconvenience,  but  Mr.  Cumberland  is  a  million." 

2  We  must  smile  at  a  little  inaccuracy  of  metaphor  in  the  Prefiioe  to'  ^hm  TiaoMCtions, 
which  is  written  by  Mr.  Burrowes.  The  critick  of  tht  siylg  ^  ToHNSOM  having,  with  a 
just  zeal  for  literature,  observed,  that  the  whole  nation  are  caued  oa  to  exert  thenuielx'cs, 
afterwards  says  :  "  They  are  called  on  by  eveiy  tye  which  can  have  a  laudable  inflnence 
on  the  heart  of  man." 
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and  pointed  out  its  peculiarities  with  much  acuteness ;  and  I 
would  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  his  Essay  to  those,  who 
being  captivated  by  the  union  of  perspicuity  and  splendour 
which  the  writings  of  Johnson  contain,  without  having  a 
sufficient  portion  of  his  vigour  of  mind,  may  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  bad  copyists  of  his  manner.  I,  however,  cannot  but 
observe,  and  I  observe  it  to  his  credit,  that  this  learned 
gentleman  has  himself  caught  no  mean  degree  of  the  expansion 
and  harmony,  which,  independent  of  all  other  circumstances, 
characterise  the  sentences  of  Johnson.  Thus,  in  the  Preface 
to  the  volume  in  which  the  Essay  appears,  we  find,  "If  it  be 
said  that  in  societies  of  this  sort,  too  much  attention  is^ 
frequently  bestowed  on  subjects  barren  and  speculative,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  no  one  science  is  so  little  connected  with 
the  rest,  as  not  to  afford  many  principles  whose  use  may 
extend  considerably  beyond  the  science  to  which  they  primarily 
belong ;  and  that  no  proposition  is  so  purely  theoretical  as  to 
be  totally  incapable  of  being  applied  to  practical  purposes. 
There  is  no  apparent  connection  between  duration  and  the 
cycloidal  arch,  the  properties  of  which  duly  attended  to,  have 
furnished  us  with  our  best  regulated  methods  of  measuring  time : 
and  he  who  has  made  himself  master  of  the  nature  and  affections 
of  the  logarithmick  curve,  is  not  aware  that  he  has  advanced 
considerably  towards  ascertaining  the  proportionable  density  of 
the  air  at  its  various  distances  from  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's  style  are  innumerable. 
Their  general  method  is  to  accumulate  hard  words,  without 
considering,  that,  although  he  was  fond  of  introducing  them 
occasionally,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  all  his  writings 
where  they  are  crowded  together,  as  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
following  imaginary  Ode  by  him  to  Mrs.  Thrale,^  which 
appeared  in  the  news-papers : 


bel 

characteristical 

their  supposed  approaching  Nuptials  ; "  printed  for  Mn  Fauldcr,  in  fiond-street. — I  shall 

quote  as  a  specimen,  the  first  three  stanzas  : 

"  If  e'er  my  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre, 
In  satire  fierce,  in  pleasure  ga^; 
Shall  not  my  Thralia's  smiles  mspire? 
Sliall  Sam  refuse  the  sportive  lay? 

My  dearest^  Lady  !  view  your  slave, 
jehold  him  as  your  very  Scrub  \ 


Eager  to  write  as  authour  ^ave. 
Or  govern  well,  the  brewmg<tub. 

To  rich  felicity  thus  raised. 

My  bosom  glows  with  amorous  fire, 
Porter  no  longer  shall  be  praised, 

Tis  I  MYSELF  am  Thrale's  Entire:* 
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**  Cervisial  coctor^s  viduaie  dame, 
OpinsU  thou  this  gigantick  frame, 

Procumbing  at  thy  shrine  ; 
Shall,  catenated  by  thy  charms, 
A  captive  in  thy  ambient  arms. 

Perennially  be  thine?" 

This,  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts,  are  totally  unlike 
the  original,  which  the  writers  imagined  they  were  turning  into 
ridicule.  There  is  not  similarity  enough  for  burlesque,  or  ereo 
for  caricature. 

Mr.  CoLMAN,  in  his  "  Prose  on  several  occasions,"  has  "  A 
Letter  from  Lexiphanes  ;  containing  Proposals  for  a  Glossary 
or  Vocabulary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue :  intended  as  a  Supplement 
to  a  larger  Dictionary."  It  is  evidently  meant  as  a  sportive 
sally  of  ridicule  on  Johnson,  whose  style  is  thus  imitated, 
without  being  grossly  overcharged.  "  It  is  easy  to  forsee,  that 
the  idle  and  illiterate  will  complain  that  I  have  increased  their 
labours  by  endeavouring  to  diminish  them;  and  that  I  have 
explained  what  is  more  easy  by  what  is  more  difficult — ignotum 
per  igfiotius.  I  expect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal 
acknowledgements  of  the  learned.  He  who  is  buried  in 
scholastick  retirement,  secluded  from  the  assemblies  of  the 
gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of  the  polite,  will  at  once 
comprehend  the  definitions,  and  be  grateful  for  such  a  season- 
able and  necessary  elucidation  of  his  mother-tongue."  Annexed 
to  this  letter  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  work,  thrown  together 
in  a  vague  and  desultory  manner,  not  even  adhering  to 
alphabetical  concatenation.^ 

The  serious  imitators  of  Johnson's  style,  whether  intentionally 
or  by  the  imperceptible  effect  of  its  strength  and  animation, 
are,  as  I  have  had  already  occasion  to  observe,  so  many,  that 
I  might  introduce  quotations  from  a  numerous  body  of  writers 
in  our  language,  since  he  appeared  in  the  literary  world.  I 
shall  point  out  the  following  : 

William  Robertson,  D.D. 

"  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state, 
appears  as  Lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of 

1  "  HiGLEUY  PIG  iLEDV, — Conglomeration  and  conftision. 

"  HoDGK- PODGE, — A  culinarv  mixtufc  of  heterogeneous  ingredients;  applied  meta- 
phorically to  all  discordant  combinations. 

•*TiT  FOR  Tat,— Adequate  retaliation. 

"  Skilly  Shally,— Hesitation  and  irresolution. 

"  Fke  !  FA  !  FUM  ! — Gigantick  intonations. 

•*  Rigmarole, — Discourse,  incoherent  and  rhapsodical. 

"  Crincum-crancum, — Lines  of  irregularity  and  involution. 

"  Ding  Dong,— Tintinabulary  chimes,  used  metaphorically  to  signify  (Uspatch  and 
"chemence." 
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animals  which  he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  subjection.  The 
Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horse  which  he  has  reared,  or 
tends  his  numerous  herds  which  furnish  him  both  with  food 
and  clothing;  the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and 
avails  himself  of  its  persevering  strength;  the  Laplander  has 
formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  even 
the  people  of  KLamschatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour. 
This  command  over  the  inferiour  creatures  is  one  of  the 
noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  efforts 
of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this,  his  •  dominion  is 
incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch  who  has  no  subjects  ;  a  master 
without  servants;  and  must  perform  every  operation  by  the 
strength  of  his  o^vn  arm."^ 

Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 

"Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of  power  is  of 
the  most  imperious  and  imsociable  nature,  since  the  pride  of 
one  man  requires  the  submission  of  the  multitude.  In  the 
tumult  of  civil  discord  the  laws  of  Society  lose  their  force,  and 
their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by  those  of  humanity.  The 
ardour  of  contention,  the  pride  of  victory,  the  despair  of 
success,  the  memory  of  past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future 
dangers,  all  contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the 
voice  of  pity."  ^ 

Miss  Burney. 

"My  family,  mistaking  ambition  for  honour,  and  rank  for 
dignity,  have  long  planned  a  splendid  connection  for  me,  to 
which,  though  my  invariable  repugnance  has  stopped  any 
advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views  immoveably  adhere. 
I  am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to  no  other.  I  dread, 
therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success ;  I  know 
not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by  a 
command."  ^ 

Reverend  Mr.  Nares.^ 

"  In  an  enlightened  and  improving  age,  much  perhaps  is  not 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  inroads  of  mere  caprice ;  at  such 

1  "  History  of  America : "  Vol.  I.  quarto,  p.  333. 

2  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Vol.  I.  Chap.  IV. 

3  "  Cecilia,"  Book  VII.  Chap.  I. 

*  The  passage  which  I  quote  is  taken  from  that  gentleman's  "  Elements  op 
Orthoepy  ;  containing  a  distinct  View  of  the  whole  Analogy  of  the  English  Language, 
so  far  as  relates  to  PronunciaHoHf  Auent^  and  Quantity^  London,  1784.  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  my  particular  acknowledgements  to  the  authour  of  a  work  of  uncommon  merit 
and  great  utility.  I  know  no  book  which  contains,  in  the  same  compass,  more  learning, 
polite  literature,  sound  sense,  accuracy  of  arrangement,  and  perspicuity  (^  expression. 


^^  *        •     ■      ^ ^  •  ^ 

':-r.  r-'."T.  T~::.-:  1  rir»  ter  :'.r  :z£  =arne  ccrpcsc     W^xacmae 


jr-.-s.  :.".::  Zpr-i^ii-  jltliI  i  pc^r^r  x  call  on  vcc  ^ok  ae&pcondsL 

I    .i..i  -u.:   iuzizi'tr  i  5LCI1C   jver  T=iit^  in  rh<^  r4rapi»]  of 

.':.-, v.. :--.-   .n  31  *r.:.     T.-.e  Jiscricci'ic.  is  in  ^-»f^^   of  wfazch  thi 


...a:  V.;--  Li  cr.ne,  I  thcuithi  ir  dr  rhar  voa  should koov. 
V/  .-.a.:  ^;i..''*  -yill  r>5  '.ak^*  ':t  ui-  ttic  can  rell  ?    ^laj  GoB  paidcD 

••  I  a.Ti,  to. 

'^Sam.  Iohxsos." 

.vr\  r':a/.-r>  ar*  r.'-.-r.  at  Last,  to  behold  Sawtki.  Johhson 
r,r'^',Ji.':r.2'  hirr.self  tor  that  doom,  troci  which  the  most  exalted 
y/-  ':.■".  afford  no  exemc-tion  to  man.  Death  had  always  been  to 
r.irr.  ar;  o'./;ct  of  tf^rrour  ;  =o  that  though  by  no  means  happy,  he 
'.*!..  o!  jr.;/  to  !if^  with  an  eaaemess  at  which  nsany  have 
v/o.'y:^:r:d.  At  anv  tirTi^  when  he  was  ill,  he  was  veiy  pleased 
to  r.<;  told  that  he  looked  better.  An  ingenious  member  of  the 
Kumdian  Club^  informs  me,  that  upon  one  occasioD,  idien 


",'-!'  '.Ai\y,  Afh^ot  r.fl/r.^  so  fr»n«;r.t:7  occnrs  in  the  coarse  of  dns  vvd^  niiinul  Dr. 
/',:  .-.*  ♦K'r*^-n  mr»r.*h.\     Sh-, 'iW  at  I.tchfieid  in  her  jisc  7«ar,  JaBMur  n  1786^ 

'  '),».  ^r\r.f\^  part  of  her  fortuce  to  the  Rer.  Mr.  "■■trit  ofLi^Sda.— 

M.i 

*  A  f.'. .',  in  Ijr.rAefcij  ffjfUitieA  br  the  learned  and  ingmioM  nl|yAh%  Dfa  AA^  in 
*""■'  "f  of  wh^/T'!  n^kme  it  was  called  EMme/ioMj  from  the  Greek  BvpifiUai:  ttom^ftvas 
•  r:f,T\*^.r.f\'-A,  and  ev«m  piit  to  a  vote,  that  it  should  have  dw  ■oca  ubwluui  Myyul 
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he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  health  returning  to  his  cheek, 
Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  you  are 
one  of  the  kindest  friends  I  ever  had." 

His  own  state  of  his  views  of  futurity  will  appear  truly  rational ; 
and  may,  perhaps,  impress  the  unthinking  with  seriousness. 

"You  know,  (says  he,)^  I  never  thought  confidence  with 
respect  to  futurity,  any  part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise, 
DT  a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place  where  it  can  avail 
nothing ;  wisdom  impresses  strongly  the  consciousness  of  those 
faults,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  itself  an  aggravation ;  and  good- 
ness, always  wishing  to  be  better,  and  imputing  every  deficience 
to  criminal  negligence,  and  every  fault  to  voluntary  corruption, 
never  dares  to  suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor 
what  is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by  penitence. 

"  This  is  the  state  of  the  best ;  but  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  him  whose  heart  will  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself 
among  the  best,  or  among  the  good?  Such  must  be  his 
dread  of  the  approaching  trial,  as  will  leave  him  little  attention 
to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  is  leaving  for  ever ;  and  the 
serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  no  virtue  to  feign." 

His  great  fear  of  death,  and  the  strange  dark  manner  in 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imparts  the  uneasiness  which  he  ex- 
pressed on  account  of  offences  with  which  he  charged  himself, 
may  give  occasion  to  injurious  suspicions,  as  if  there  had  been 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  criminality  weighing  upon  his 
conscience.  On  that  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the 
regard  to  truth  which  he  inculcated,^  I  am  to  mention,  (with 
all  possible  respect  and  delicacy,  however,)  that  his  conduct 
after  he  came  to  London,  and  had  associated  with  Savage  and 
others,  was  not  so  strictly  virtuous,  in  one  respect,  as  when  he 
was  a  younger  man.  It  was  well  known,  that  his  amorous 
inclinations  were  uncommonly  strong  and  impetuous.  He 
owned  to  many  of  his  friends,  that  he  used  to  take  women  of 
the  town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them  relate  their  history. — In 
short,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  like  many  other  good  and 
pious  men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the  apostle  Paul  upon 
his  own  authority,  Johnson  was  not  free  from  propensities 
which  were  ever  "  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind," — and 
that  in  his  combats  with  them,  he  was  sometimes  overcome. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause;  let  them  not 
thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson   was  an  hypocrite^  or  that  his 

1  Mrs.  Thrale's  Collection,  March  10,  1784.     Vol.  II.  p.  350. 
8  See  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Malone,  ante^  p.  351. 
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a  period  it  will  generally  be  perceived,  that  needless  irregularity 
is  the  worst  of  all  deformities,  and  that  nothing  is  so  tnily 
elegant  in  language  as  the  simplicity  of  unviolated  analogy.— 
Rules  will,  therefore,  be  observed,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
and  acknowledged :  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  desire  of 
improvement  having  been  once  excited  will  not  remain 
inactive ;  and  its  efforts,  unless  assisted  by  knowledge,  as  much 
as  they  are  prompted  by  zeal,  will  not  unfrequently  be  found 
pernicious;  so  that  the  very  persons  whose  intention  it  is  to 
perfect  the  instrument  of  reason,  will  deprave  and  disorder  it 
unknowingly.  At  such  a  time,  then,  it  becomes  peculiarly 
necessary  that  the  analogy  of  language  should  be  fully  examined 
and  understood ;  that  its  rules  should  be  carefiilly  laid  down; 
and  that  it  should  be  clearly  known  how  much  it  contains, 
which  being  already  right  should  be  defended  from  change 
and  violation;  how  much  it  has  that  demands  amendment; 
and  how  much  that,  for  fear  of  greater  inconveniences,  must, 
perhaps,  be  left,  unaltered,  though  irregular." 

A  distinguished  authour  in  "The  Mirror,"^  a  periodical 
paper,  published  at  Edinburgh,  has  imitated  Johnson  veiy 
closely.  Thus,  in  No.  i6. — "  The  effects  of  the  return  of  spring 
have  been  frequently  remarked  as  well  in  relation  to  the  human 
mind  as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  reviving 
power  of  this  season  has  been  traced  from  the  fields  to  the  herds 
that  inhabit  them,  and  from  the  lower  classes  of  beings  up  to 
man.  Gladness  and  joy  are  described  as  prevailing  through 
universal  Nature,  animating  the  low  of  the  catde,  the  carol  of  the 
birds,  and  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge-school,  appears 
to  have  the  imitari  aveo  of  Johnson's  style  perpetually  in  his 
mind  :  and  to  his  assiduous,  though  not  servile,  study  of  it,  we 
may  partly  ascribe  the  extensive  popularity  of  his  writings.* 

1  That  collection  was  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe  by  its  authoon ;  and  I  heard 
him  speak  very  well  of  it. 

3  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  imitated  that  great  pian  in  evoy  remect,  and  had 
not  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  ungradoualy  attarifing  Ms  TMiaraUe 
Alma  Mater y  Oxford.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  is  mudi  \tm  to  Uame  than 
Smith:  he  only  objects  to  certain  particulars ;  Smith  to  the  whole  intritntion;  though 
indebted  for  much  of  his  learning  to  an  exhibition  which  he  enjoyed^  for  many  yean  at 
Baliol  College.  Neither  of  them,  hoivever,  will  do  any  hurt  to  the  noblest  nnhremtj  m  the 
world.  While  I  animadvert  on  what  appears  to  me,  exceptionable  in  some  of  tha  wodks  in 
Dr.  Knox,  I  cannot  refuse  due  praise  to  others  of  his  producdoos ;  paiticolKrIy  hii 
sermons,  and  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  maintains,  againstpresumptuoas hcrsdda^  die 
consolatory  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Revelation.  Tws  he  has  dona  in  a  w?y""*^ 
equally  strenuous  and  conciliating.  Neither  ought  I^  to  omit  mentioning  a  nmadabk 
instance  of  his  candour  :  NoCwitlutanding  the  wide  difference  of  oar  *T'Twnt,  wga^  the 
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In  his  "Essays,  Moral  and  Literarj',"  No.  3,  we  find  the 
following  passage : — "  The  polish  of  external  grace  may  indeed 
be  deferred  till  the  approach  of  manhood.  When  solidity  is 
obtained  by  pursuing  the  modes  prescribed  by  our  fore-fathers, 
then  may  the  file  be  used.  The  firm  substance  will  bear 
attrition,  and  the  lustre  then  acquired  will  be  durable." 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11,  which  is  blown  up  into  such 
tumidity,  as  to  be  truly  ludicrous.  The  writer  means  to  tell  us, 
that  Members  of  Parliament,  who  have  run  in  debt  by  ex- 
travagance, will  sell  their  votes  to  avoid  an  arrest,^  which  he  thus 
expresses  : — "  They  who  build  houses  and  collect  costly  pictures 
and  furnitures,  with  the  money  of  an  honest  artisan  or  mechanick, 
will  be  very  glad  of  emancipation  from  the  hands  of  a  bailiflf, 
by  a  sale  of  their  senatorial  suffrage." 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  Johnson  is  a  pro- 
fessed one,  entitled  "  A  Criticism  on  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church- Yard,"  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Young,  Professor  of 
Greek,  at  Glasgow,  and  of  which  let  him  have  the  credit,  unless 
a  better  title  can  be  shewn.  It  has  not  only  the  particularities  of 
Johnson's  style,  but  that  very  species  of  literary  discussion  and 
illustration  for  which  he  was  eminent.  Having  already  quoted 
so  much  from  others,  I  shall  refer  the  curious  to  this  perform- 
ance, with  an  assurance  of  much  entertainment. 

Yet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  any  imitations  of 
Johnson's  style,  every  good  judge  must  see  that  they  are  obviously 
different  from  the  original ;  for  all  of  them  are  either  deficient 
in  its  force,  or  overloaded  with  its  peculiarities ;  and  the  power- 
ful sentiment  to  which  it  is  suited  is  not  to  be  found. 

Jolmson's  affection  for  his  departed  relations  seemed  to  grow 
warmer  as  he  approached  nearer  to  the  time  when  he  might  hope 
to  see  them  again.  It  probably  appeared  to  him  that  he  should 
upbraid  himself  with  unkind  inattention,  were  he  to  leave  the 
world  without  having  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  memory. 

"  To  Mr.  Green,  Apothecary,  at  Lichfield,^ 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  enclosed  the  Epitaph  for  my  Father,  Mother,  and 
Brother,  to  be  all  engraved  on  the  large  size,  and  laid  in  the 

important  subject  of  University  education,  in  a  letter  to  me  concerning  this  Work,  he  thus 
expresses  himself:  "  I  thank  you  for  the  very  great  entertainment^  your  Life  of  Johnson 
gives  me.  It  is  a  most  valuable  work.  Yours  is  a  new  species  of  biography.  Happy  for 
Johnson,  that  he  had  so  able  a  recorder  of  his  wit  and  wisdom." 

^  "  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  *  Moral  and  Literarv  '  abstraction,  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing 
the  political  regulations  of  his  country.     No  senator  can  be  in  the  hands  of  a  bailiff." 

'^  See  Vol.  i.  p.  630. 
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middle  aisle  in  St.  Michael's-church,  which  I  request  the  c 
man  and  churchwardens  to  permit. 

"  The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  place  of  inter 
that  the  stone  may  protect  the  bodies.  Then  let  the  sto 
deep,  massy,  and  hard ;  and  do  not  let  the  difference  ( 
pounds,  or  more,  defeat  our  purpose. 

"  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Porter  will  ] 
ten  more,  which  I  gave  her  for  the  same  purpose.     What 
is  wanted  shall  be  sent ;  and  I  beg  that  all  possible  haste  n 
made,  for  I  wish  to  have  it  done  while  I  am  yet  alive.     L< 
know,  dear  Sir,  that  you  receive  this.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Joh 

"Dec.  2,  17S4." 

"To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield.^ 

"  DEAR   MADAM, 

"  I  AM  very  ill,  and  desire  your  prayers.     I  have  seni 

Green  the  Epitaph,  and  a  power  to  call  on  you  for  ten  po 

"  I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  in  the  cha{ 

Bromley,  in  Kent.     The  inscription  is  in  Latin,  of  whicl 

is  the  English.     [Here  a  translation.] 

"  That  this  is  done,  I  thought  it  fit  that  you  should  1 
What  care  will  be  taken  of  us,  who  can  tell  ?  May  God  pj 
and  bless  us,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  John 

*'Dec.  2,  1784." 

My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold  Samuel  Joh 
preparing  himself  for  that  doom,  from  which  the  most  ea 
powers  afford  no  exemption  to  man.  Death  had  always  be 
him  an  object  of  terrour ;  so  that  though  by  no  means  hapj 
still  clung  to  life  with  an  eagerness  at  which  many 
wondered.  At  any  time  when  he  was  ill,  he  was  very  pi 
to  be  told  that  he  looked  better.  An  ingenious  member  c 
Eumelian  Club^  informs  me,  that  upon  one  occasion, 

1  [This  lady,  whose  name  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  coarse  of  this  work,  sonrr 
Johnson  just  thirteen  months.  She  died  at  Lichfield  in  her  7x81  year,  January  i 
and  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of  her  fortune  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pearaoa,  of  Lidi 
M.] 

3  A  Club  in  London^  founded  Inr  the  learned  and  ingtenioaa  fJiyrician,  Dr.  i 
*"^*'our  of  whose  name  it  was  called  Eumelian^  from  the  Gredt  BvjuiAAat  \  thoogl 
-■ly  contended,  and  even  put  to  a  vote,  that  it  should  bbve  the  move  ob^ou 
'\i  Fraxinean^  from  the  I^tin. 
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le  said  to  him  that  he  saw  health  returning  to  his  cheek, 
rohnson  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  you  are 
)ne  of  the  kindest  friends  I  ever  had." 

His  own  state  of  his  views  of  futurity  will  appear  truly  rational ; 
md  may,  perhaps,  impress  the  unthinking  with  seriousness. 

"You  know,  (says  he,)^  I  never  thought  confidence  with 
espect  to  futurity,  any  part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise, 
)r  a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place  where  it  can  avail 
10 thing  ;  wisdom  impresses  strongly  the  consciousness  of  those 
"aults,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  itself  an  aggravation ;  and  good- 
less,  always  wishing  to  be  better,  and  imputing  every  deficience 
:o  criminal  negligence,  and  every  fault  to  voluntary  corruption, 
lever  dares  to  suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor 
what  is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by  penitence. 

"  This  is  the  state  of  the  best ;  but  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  him  whose  heart  will  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself 
among  the  best,  or  among  the  good?  Such  must  be  his 
dread  of  the  approaching  trial,  as  will  leave  him  little  attention 
to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  is  leaving  for  ever ;  and  the 
serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  no  virtue  to  feign." 

His  great  fear  of  death,  and  the  strange  dark  manner  in 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imparts  the  uneasiness  which  he  ex- 
pressed on  account  of  offences  with  which  he  charged  himself, 
may  give  occasion  to  injurious  suspicions,  as  if  there  had  been 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  criminality  weighing  upon  his 
conscience.  On  that  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the 
regard  to  truth  which  he  inculcated,^  I  am  to  mention,  (with 
all  possible  respect  and  delicacy,  however,)  that  his  conduct 
after  he  came  to  London,  and  had  associated  with  Savage  and 
others,  was  not  so  strictly  virtuous,  in  one  respect,  as  when  he 
was  a  younger  man.  It  was  well  known,  that  his  amorous 
inclinations  were  uncommonly  strong  and  impetuous.  He 
owned  to  many  of  his  fiiends,  that  he  used  to  take  women  of 
the  town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them  relate  their  history. — In 
short,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  like  many  other  good  and 
pious  men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the  apostle  Paul  upon 
his  own  authority,  Johnson  was  not  free  from  propensities 
which  were  ever  "  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind," — and 
that  in  his  combats  with  them,  he  was  sometimes  overcome. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause;  let  them  not 
thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson   was   an  hypocrite^  or  that  his 

1  Mrs.  Thrale's  Collection,  March  10,  1784.     Vol.  II.  p*  350. 
8  See  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Malone,  ante^  p.  351. 
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principles  were  not  firm,  because  his  practice  was  not  uniformlj 
conformable  to  what  he  professed. 

Let  the  question  be  considered  independent  of  moral  and 
religious  associations ;  and  no  man  will  deny  that  thousandsi 
in  many  instances,  act  against  conviction.  Is  a  prodigal,  for 
example,  an  hypocrite^  when  he  owns  he  is  satis^ed  that  his 
extravagance  will  bring  him  to  ruin  and  misery  ?  We  are  sum 
he  believes  it ;  but  immediate  inclination,  strengthened  by  in- 
dulgence, prevails  over  that  belief  in  influencing  his  conduct 
Why  then  shall  credit  be  refused  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
acknowledge  their  persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  yet 
sometimes  fail  of  living  as  it  requires  ?  I  heard  Dr.  Johnson  once 
observe,  "  There  is  something  noble  in  publishing  truth,  though 
it  condemns  one's  self."  ^  And  one  who  said  in  his  presence,  "  he 
had  no  notion  of  people  being  in  earnest  in  their  good  professions, 
whose  practice  was  not  suitable  to  them,"  was  thus  reprimanded 
by  him : — "  Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of  human  nature  as 
not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in  good  principles, 
without  having  good  practice  ?  "  ^ 

But  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe  himself  in  "  presumptu- 
ous sin,"  from  knowing  that  Johnson  was  sometimes  hurried 
into  indulgences  which  he  thought  criminal.  I  have  exhibited 
this  circumstance  as  a  shade  in  so  great  a  character,  both  from 
my  sacred  love  of  truth,  and  to  shew  that  he  was  not  so  weakly 
scrupulous  as  he  has  been  represented  by  those  who  imagine 
that  the  sins,  of  which  a  deep  sense  was  upon  his  mind,  were 
merely  such  little  venial  trifles  as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea  on 
Good-Friday.  His  understanding  will  be  defended  by  my 
statement,  if  his  consistency  of  conduct  be  in  some  degree 
impaired.  But  what  wise  man  would,  for  momentary  eradflca- 
tions,  deliberately  subject  himself  to  sufler  such  uneasmess  as 
we  find  was  experienced  by  Johnson  in  reviewing  his  conduct 
as  compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethicks  of  the  gospel  ?  Let 
the  following  passages  be  kept  in  remembrance :  "  O,  God, 
giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by  whose  power  I  was  created, 
and  by  whose  providence  I  am  sustained,  look  do¥ni  upon  me 
with  tenderness  and  mercy ;  grant  that  I  may  not  have  been 
created  to  be  finally  destroyed ;  that  I  may  not  be  preserved 

^  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3rd  edit.  p.  309  (Sep.  14).  On  the  smmesuljecC,  01 
his  Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  Nov.  29,  1783.  he  noiakes  the  followiiig  jiist  oinennitioo : 
*'  Life,  to  be  worthy  of  a  rational  being,  miist  oe  always  in  progression  ;  «•  most  always 
purpose  to  do  more  or  better  than  in  time  pasL  ^  The  mind  is  enlarged  and  dcnttad  by  moe 
purposes,  though  they  end  as  they  began,  by  ury  omtemplatioa.  Wo  ooaqpm  and  judge, 
though  we  do  not  practise." 

2  Ibid.  p.  374  (Oct.  asX 
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to  add  wickedness  to  wickedness."  ^ — "  O,  Lord,  let  me  not 
sink  into  total  depravity  ;  look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me 
at  last  from  the  captivity  of  sin."^ — "Almighty  and  most 
merciful  Father,  who  hast  continued  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
grant  that  by  longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of  sinful 
pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal  happiness."^ — "  Let  not 
my  years  be  multiplied  to  increase  my  guilt ;  but  as  my  age 
advances,  let  me  become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts,  more 
regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to  thy  laws."* — 
"  Forgive,  O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrary  to 
thy  laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may 
produce  true  contrition  and  effectual  repentance ;  so  that  when 
I  shall  be  called  into  another  state,  I  may  be  received  among 
the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation  have  obtained 
pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen."  ^ 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the  penitence  of  Johnson, 
in  his  hours  of  privacy,  and  in  his  devout  approaches  to  his 
Maker.  His  sincerity^  therefore,  must  appear  to  every  candid 
mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in  view,  that  there  was    \ 
in  this  excellent  man's  conduct  no  false  principle  of  comniuta-    \ 
tion^  no  deliberate  indulgence  in  sin,   in  consideration  of  a 
counterbalance  of  duty.     His  offending,   and   his  repenting, 
were  distinct  and  separate  :  ®  and  when  we  consider  his  almost 
unexampled  attention  to  truth,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  con- 
stant piety,  who  will  dare  to  "  cast  a  stone  at  him  ?  "     Besides, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any     1 
offence  indicating  badness  of  hearty  any  thing  dishonest,  base,     i 
or  malignant ;  but,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  charitable  in     I 
an  extraordinary  degree :  so  that  even  in  one  of  his  own  rigid 
judgements  of  himself,  (Easter  eve,   1781,)  while  he  says,  "I     | 
have  corrected  no  external  habits  ; "  he  is  obliged  to  own,  "I     \ 
hope  that  since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious     \ 
reflections,  in  my  submission  to  God,  and  my  benevolence  to     i 
man."^ 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
part  of  my  biographical  work,  and  I  cannot  but  be  very  anxious 
concerning  it.     1  trust  that  I  have  got  through  it,  preserving  at 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  47.  ^  Ibid.  p.  68. 

^  Ibid.  p.  84.  4  Ibid.  p.  X20.  ^  Ibid.  p.  zja 

^  Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  very  earnest  approbation,  a  story  of  a  gentleman,  who,^  in 
am  impulse  of  passion,  overcame  the  virtue  of  a  young  woman.  When  she  said  to  him. 
"  I  am  afraid  we  have  done  wrong  !  "  he  answered,  "Yes,  we  have  done  wrong  ; — for  1 
would  not  debauch  her  mind.'* 

"i   Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  193. 
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once  my  regard  to  truth, — to  my  friend, — and  to  the  int 
of  virtue  and  religion.  Nor  can  I  apprehend  that  more 
can  ensue  from  the  knowledge  of  the  irregularities  of  Job 
guarded  as  I  have  stated  it,  than  from  knowing  that  Ad 
and  Pamell  were  intemperate  in  the  use  of  wine ;  whi< 
himself,  in  his  Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and  pious 
has  not  forborne  to  record. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  minute  detail  c 
particulars  of  Johnson's  remaining  days,  of  whom  it  was 
evident,  that  the  crisis  was  fast  approaching,  when  he 
*•  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the  Princes/*  Yet  it  w 
instructive,  as  well  as  gratifj'ing  to  the  curiosity  of  my  n 
to  record  a  few  circumstances,  on  the  authenticity  of  ^ 
they  may  perfectly  rely,  as  I  have  been  at  the  utmost  pai 
obt.iin  an  accunUc  account  of  his  last  illness,  from  the 
authority. 

Dr.  lieberden.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr.  B 
physicians,  generously  attended  him,  without  accepting 
fees,  as  did  Mr.  Cruickshank,  surgeon ;  and  all  that  cou 
done  from  professional  skill  and  ability,  was  tried,  to  pn 
a  life  so  truly  valuable.  He  himself,  indeed,  havinj 
account  of  his  ver\*  bad  constitution,  been  perpetually  app 
himself  to  medical  inquiries,  united  his  own  efforts  with 
of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  him ;  and  imagining  tha 
dropsical  collection  of  water  which  oppressed  him  mig 
d^a^^•n  oiV  by  making  incisions  in  his  body,  he,  with  his 
resolute  defiance  of  pain,  cut  deep,  when  he  thought  thi 
surgeon  had  done  it  too  tenderly.^ 

About  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death,  when  Dr.  Brock 
paid  him  his  morning  visit,  he  seemed  very  low  and  despor 
and  said,  "  I  have  been  as  a  dying  man  all  night."  He 
emphatically  broke  out  in  the  words  of  Shakspeaie, 

•*  O.r.'st  thou  n.i  n::n:s:er  to  a  mind  diseas'd  ; 
rivck  from  the  menion'  a  rooted  sorrow; 
R.i::e  ou:  the  wri::en  troubles  uf  the  brain; 
An-:,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote^ 
Clea::se  the  siun^d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stufi^ 
Wh'.c':  wcii^hs  upon  tr.e  heart  ?  ** 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  answer'd,  from  the  same 

i  jei : 

^  This  bold  experiment.  ?:r  Jchn^  Hawk:r.s  hu  related  in  aich  a  Baimc 
suggest  a  char  ire  a^insi  Jobr.so::  of  inter  ricnally  hutenio^  fab  cod ;  a  diai^ 
i-c. 'lister.:  with  ku  char^rter  in  every  respect,  itja  it  ii  uijurioai  ertn  to  rcfn 
Sir  ,~:l:n  has  thc-.:ght  it  nece<':.ry  to  dOb  It  is  evident,  that  wbat ^ohnKn  did  i 
cf  re.ie'i  indicais.:  an  extr*.rc;njx3*  eagerness  to  retard  hb  dteoiatioa. 
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" therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself." 

Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with  the  application. 
On  another  day  after  this,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of 
prayer,  Dr.  Brocklesby  repeated  from  Juvenal, 

**  Orandum  esty  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpare  sano^^ 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire ;  but  in  running  it 
quickly  over,  he  happened,  in  the  line, 

**  Qui  spaiium  vitts  extremum  intet  muntra  ponat" 

to  pronounce  supremum  for  extrevium\  at  which  Johnson's 
critical  ear  instantly  took  offence,  and  discoursing  vehemently 
on  the  unmetrical  effect  of  such  a  lapse,  he  shewed  himself  as 
full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of  the  grammarian. 

Having  no  other  relations,^  it  had  been  for  some  time  John- 
son's intention  to  make  a  liberal  provision  for  his  faithful 
servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  particu- 
larly under  his  protection,  and  whom  he  had  all  along  treated 
truly  as  an  humble  friend.  Having  asked  Dr.  Brocklesby 
what  would  be  a  proper  annuity  to  a  favourite  servant,  and 
being  answered  that  it  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  master ;  and,  that  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  fifty  pounds 
a-year  was  considered  as  an  adequate  reward  for  many  years' 
faithful  service ; — "  Then,  (said  Johnson,)  shall  I  be  nobiltssimuSy 
for  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy  pounds  a-year,  and  I  desire 
you  to  tell  him  so."  It  is  strange,  however,  to  think,  that 
Johnson  was  not  free  from  that  general  weakness  of  being 
averse  to  execute  a  will,  so  that  he  delayed  it  from  time  to  time ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  John  Hawkins's  repeatedly  urging 

1  [The  authour  in  a  former  page  has  shewrn  the  injustice  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  charge 
against  Johnson,  with  respect  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom  he  has  inaccuratuy 
represented  as  a  relation  of  Johnson's.  See  p^  577. — That  Johnson  was  anxious  to 
discover  whether  any  of  his  relations  were  living,  is  evmced  by  the  following  letter,  written 
not  long  before  he  made  his  Will : 

"To  THB  Rev.  Dr.  Vysb,  in  Lambbth. 

"sir, 
"  I  AM  desirous  to  know  whether  Charles  Scrimshaw  of  Woodsease  (I  think,)  in 
your  father's  neighbourhood  be  now  living  ;  what  is  his  condition,  and  where  he  may  be 
found.  If  you  can  conveniently  make  any  inquiry  about  him,  and  can  do  it  without 
delay,  it  will  be  an  act  of  great  kindness  to  me,  he  being. very  nearly  related  to  me.  I 
beg  [you]  to  pardon  thb  trouble. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Bolt- Court,  Fleet-street,  "Sam.  Johnson. 

Nov.  39,  1784." 

In  conformity  to  the  wish  expressed  in  the  preceding  letter,  an  inquiry  was  made,  but 
no  descendants  of  Charles  Scrimshaw  or  of  his  sisters,  were  discovered  to  be  Jiving;*  Dr. 
Vyse  informs  me,  that  Dr.  Johnson  told  him,  "  he  was  disapoointed  in  the  kiqutries  he 
had  made  after  hb  relations."  There  is  therefore  no  grouha  whatsoever  for  supposing 
that  he  was  unmindful  of  them,  or  neglected  them.--M.] 


)t"  Dr.  Johnson 


•»^ ' ...  • 


.-.at  .;is  kind  resolution  -.vculd  :-ot 
v.:^r  making  cme,  which,    as   5ir  J::.n 
no  further  than  the  pr-irzi^ed 
::>•:« -.-ition    of    his     procerv   ^as 
:.:    ''-^dicii,   of    which    cc tries  are 


•    "     -  -•.-      '     •  \  •    EL  /'"'WSOH.  T€in;j  ;a  'ull  pcssessicr.  cf 

:     •...       .::  .ir.  -r..i  to  my  life,  do   ordila  *  iris  r^y  iaS 

■    .    .     A   «■.'.»  poiluteti   by  many  sins,  bu:  I  _:;« 

.-,  .     ... .-   ..•:r.wr«i  and  nfty  pounds  in  the  har-ii  rf 

-- .   ;.•.::.  :s  In  the  hancs  of  Mr.    Barclay  arc  Mr. 

. -■.    .    .   .::v  -i-.'.r.ia  in  the   hands  of  Dr.    Percy.  Eish--?  of 

^  ■  ..i     r.z'-T  •'^  t'l:.  annuities  in  the  publick  femes  ;  and  ciw 

—  --  •  .-.  T.\  ■  .:-..  r.ey  ^ail  these  before-mendoned  sums  a-d 
-■.•.>A  Af— .  .>:.<.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  WL'iaa 
■:    •■■-    r.e  -'-..owin?  uses: — That  is  to  say.  to  pay  to 

-  :  -    •  ■.-"^.  .^.•-iliseil-r.  in  St.  Paul's  ChiaTih-vari.'ibe 
^  -.::«.  vr.v  female  servant,  one   r.ur.drea.  pc"'ds 

.     •  -     ^m:    .      ..   -    .  .  r-si;-.:.     The  rest  ot  the  aibresaid  sums  cf  sj-.cy 

»:.-..  .-.ite.  and  huusehold   furniture,  I   ;?ave  to  'It 

...»      -•  -'r  J-.i.n  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  WiUiaa  Scott,  al*::: 

.a       ,  r.     .I" ••>.  to  ihe  use  of  Francis  Barber,  my  man-Sena'.^ 

».    .-     -  :7...st  St  and  aTailable  to  his  ber.enL    Azi  1 

...a    ;  •         >.  ^'.T  John  H.i'*-k!ns,  and  Dr.  William  Sc:~ 

«..•..:»  .■.>tj..T.c:-.t,  hereby  revoking  all  former  'a-"!*  £-.i 

.  .    »       -.-    .      :•■:'.   r.ereanto  subscribe  my  name,  asd  .i5-x  :r.y 

"  Sam.  Joknscx,  (I-  S.) 

■-.:  «•.-.      :f.-'..\Tsd  and  delirerei!.  by  the  said  testa:::  as 

•  ..  -. -•.    -  :::e  p.esence  of  us,  the  word  txc  zt'.'g 

■  "iF-r.R  ;k  Stra.han. 
■J'thn-  Desmoulins." 

.'.I       \-  :     ••ti.r.-r.t.  I.  .*»ami:el  Johnson,  jive,  deviss, 

..    •   i:  I.-ci. ::*.«:.  in  the  county  of  StatT'-rd, 

■■     •       •    .  •  :    ".--.-a:: -.n  if  .Mrs.  Rend,  of  Lichfield  afcre- 

:.■  T.v  exftC".:tors.  in  trust,  to  sell  and  dispose 

-■ .  :.■:  «i.e  I  ^ive  and  beqi:eath  as  follows.  «■"/. 

■..^ •■'■■''    ■  •  •.  ••  — r    "•.-.-. s»T..  late  of  Leicester,  and \VT:::- 

•  ■  ■»    ■  ."-i-tr:.-  ar.J  the  grandrlaughter  of  the  saii 

■■*<     "  •   -.XT',  rach  :  b':t  in  case  there  shall  be  mere 

"     A    ;  .•.■-•_"  ■.:-2*..n.  liv.r.j  at  the  time  of  my  decease. 

•»■■■•  •    •       ■.•.■■-.-  :c  a.'id  equally  between  such  grand* 

■  -  «  -.'••■  •-.   ■         ■'   •         y.:.  ?.:,7ers.  cf  Berkley,  near  Froom,  in  the 

'    •     *•  '-.  ;  ■_-.  i*.  -tquestir.g  him  to  apply  the  S3T.e 

•   •-  4    .r.j.:._:k.     I  also  ^ive  and  bequeath  to  ir.y 
■'•:■■  ".•...•.:  .5  Lo-A-e.  palr.ter,  each  of  them,  ere 

■?■-•   -  —  ./"«.-  rc.-5:'.:iated  annuities,  to  be  «ppl:td 

•     -V  sxccu::rs.  in  the  education  or  Settleme-.t 

•  '  ■  »  -       ■'■■■.  ^-.v- ar.i  bequeath  to  Sir  John  Hawkiri:. 

^  *     ........  .,  ..    ■..-■■  ;\-.r>r.:  :s.  and  Holinshed's  and  Stcwts 

s  •  ■•  ■■  ■    ■  "."  i   fr-r-'K-     T^  Bennet  Langton.  Esq.  I  givs 

•;  •  -      V    "        ■»•..- K.  ?•;-.-■..-;<.  ir.y  great  French  Dicti;r.ary. 

r   ;:^si:  r»:;:;or.ary,  of  the  last  revisicr. 

■  ■    "* ■.■"..'    .:-r»     :.-.s    licticnnaire  de  Commerce,  ar- 

■■'  •.     ■  •■  »       .  ■    ',:    "»V:r.ihA=:.   Pc<tJB  Greci  Heroic!  pr 

■      ■■-    ^         '        .'^:-.-.'..-ir..   %-:car  cf  Islington,  in  Middies<:\. 

•  ■  ■      •»  •  ■   -  »  .        .    .    ■ :    'y  Stepher.s.  al!  my  Latin  Bibles,  ar.i 

•"•'•■•    ■»    »•  .>i  -  •      V      ......    .-.f.s.TZST..   Dr.   Brocklesby,  Dr.   Butter,  and 

•    k«a-k    . -#  •-.    ;.-.•-    »  «.-  a;:.- -.-.".-l   — -e.  Mr.   Holder,  my  apothecary,  Gerard 

•  ^  *.:     \'.  %  »:*  ,    f    .•    <-.-.    ■     .   ::rjL   Frances  Rej-nolds,  Mr.  Hoole,  and 
'   w  .  •  •    ^"      •;.>.■  .-    "  »  ».--    fA.-.-.  a  S.-.-'k  a:  their  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of 

■■'  '        ■••  ^  r.  .  •  :.•  y.:    \-hr.  rtcsmoulins.  two  hundred  pounui 


*  >^.- 
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The  consideration  of  numerous  papers  of  which  he  was 
possessed,  seems  to  have  struck  Johnson's  mind,  with  a  sudden 
anxiety,  and  as  they  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  he  had  not  entrusted  some  faithful  and  discreet 
person  with  the  care  and  selection  of  them  ;  instead  of  which, 

consolidated  three  /er  cent,  annuities :  and  to  Mr.  Sastros,  the  Italian  Master,  the  sum 
of  five  pounds,  to  he  laid  out  in  books  of  piety  for  his  own  use.  And  whereas  the  said 
Bennet  Langton  hath  agreed  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  mentioned  in  my  will  to  be  in  his  hands,  to  grant  and  secure  an  annuity  of 
seventy  pounds  payable  during  the  life  of  me  and  my  servant,  Francis  Barber^  and  the 
life  of  the  survivor  of  us,  to  Mr.  George  Stubbs,  in  trust  for  us ;  my  mind  and  will  is,  that 
in  case  of  my  decease  before  the  said  agreement  shall  be  perfected,  the  said  sum  of  seven 
hundred  and  fif^y  pounds,  and  the  bond  for  securing  the  said  sum,  shall  go  to  the  said 
Francis  Barber  ;  and  I  hereby  ^ve  and  bequeath  to  him  the  same,  in  lieu  of  the  bequest 
in  his  favour,  contained  in  my  said  will.  And  I  herebv  empower  my  Executors  to  deduct 
and  retain  all  expences  that  shall  or  may  be  incurred  in  the  execution  of  my  said  Will, 
or  of  this  Codicil  thereto,  out  of  such  estate  and  effects  as  I  shall  die  possessed  oL  All 
the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder^  of  my  estate,  and  effects  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said 
Executors,  in  trust  for  the  said  Francis  Barber,  his  Executors,  and  Administrators* 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  December,  1784. 

"Sam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 

"Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and  delivered,  by  the  said  Samuel  Johnson,  as, 
and  for  a  Codicil  to  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his 
presence,  and  at  his  request,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto 
subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

"John  Copbly. 

"William  Gibson. 

"  Henry  Cole." 

Upon  these  testamentary  deeds  it  is  proper  to  make  a  few  observations. 

His  express  declaration  with  hb  dying  breath  as  a  Christian,  as  it  had  been  often 
practised  in  such  solemn  writings,  was  of  real  consequence  from  this  great  man,  for  the 
conviction  of  a  mind  equally  acute  and  strong,  might  well  overbalance  the  doubts  of 
others  who  were  his  contemporaries.  The  expression  Polluted^  may,  to  some,  convey 
an  Impression  of  more  than  ordinary  contamination ;  but  that  is  not  warranted  by  its 
genuine  meaning,  as  appears  from  "The  Hambler,"  No.  4a.  The  same  word  is  used  in 
the  will  of  Dr.  Anderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  piety  itself. 

His  legacv  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Innys,  bookseller^  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  proceeded  from  a  very  worthy  motive.  He  told  Sir  John  Hawluns, 
that  his  father  having  become  a  bankrupt,  Mr.  Innys  had  assisted  him  with  money  or 
credit  to  continue  his  business.  "  This,  (said  he,)  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be 
grateful  to  his  descendants." 

The  amount  of  his  property  proved  to  be  considerably  more  than  he  had  supposed  it  to 
be.  Sir  John  Hawkins  estimates  the  bequest  to  Francis  Barber  as  a  sum  little  short  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds^  including  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  Mr. 
Langton,  in  consideration  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  Johnson  had  lent  to 
that  gentleman.  Sir  John  seems  not  a  little  angry  at  this  bequest,  and  matters  "a  caveat 
:igainst  ostentatious  bounty  and  favour  to  negroes."  But  surely  when  a  man  has  money 
entirely  of  his  own  acquisition,  especially  when  he  has  no  near  relations,  he  may,  without 
blame,  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  with  great  propriety  to  a  faithful  servant.  Mr. 
]:iarber,  by  the  recoinmendation  of  his  master,  retired  to  Lichfield,  where  he  might  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  comfort. 

1 1  has  been  obiected  that  Johnson  has  omitted  many  of  his  best  friends,  when  leaving 
books  to  several  as  tokens  of  his  last  remembrance.  The  names  of  Dr.  Adams,  Dr. 
Taylor,  Dr.  Burney,  Mr.  Hector,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Authour  of  this  work,  and  others  who 
were  intimate  with  him,  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  WilL  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
considering,  that  as  he  was  very  near  his  dissolution  at  the  time,  he  probably  mentioned 
such  as  happened  to  occur  to  him;  and  that  he  may  have  recollected,  that  he  had 
formerly  shewn  others  such  proofs  of  his  regard,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  crowd  his 
will  with  their  names.  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  was  much  displeased  that  nothing  was  left  to 
her  ;  but  besides  what  I  have  now  stated,  she  should^  have  considered,  that  she  had  left 
nothing  to  Johnson  by  her  Will,  which  was  made  during  his  life-time,  as  appeared  at  her 
decease. 

His  enumerating  several  persons  in  one  group,  and  leaving  them  "  each  a  book  at  their 
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''He  said,  that  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were  the  only 
part  of  his  writings  which  then  gave  him  any  compunctioa: 
but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  he  had  no  conception  he  was 
imposing  upon  the  world,  though  they  were  frequently  written 
from  very  slender  materials,  and  often,  from  none  at  all, — the 
mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any 
part  of  his  works  with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns  of  the 
Magazine,  in  an  hour,  was  no  uncommon  effort,  which  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed  that  quantity. 

**  Of  his  friend  Cave,  he  always  spoke  with  great  affectioa 
*  Vet,  (said  he).  Cave,  (who  never  looked  out  of  his  window,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,)  was  a  penurious 
paymaster ;  he  would  contract  for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and 
expect  the  long  hundred ;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always 
delighted  to  have  his  friends  at  his  table.' 

"  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own  works,  he  said, 
that  ha  had  power,  [from  the  booksellers,]  to  print  such  an 
edition,  if  his  health  admitted  it  ;  but  had  no  power  to  assign 
over  any  edition,  unless  he  could  add  notes,  and  so  alter  them 
as  to  make  them  new  works  ;  which  his  state  of  health  forbade 
him  to  think  of.  1  may  possibly  live,  (said  he,)  or  rather 
breathe,  three  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks;  but  find  myself 
daily  and  gradually  weaker. 

"  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four  days  only  before  his 
death,  speaking  of  the  little  fear  he  had  of  undergoing  a 
chirurgical  operation,  *  I  would  give  one  of  these  l^s  for  a  year 
more  of  life,  I  mean  of  comfortable  life,  not  such  as  that 
which  I  now  sufTer;* — and  lamented  much  his  inability  to 
read  during  his  hours  of  restlessness.  *I  used  formerly,  (he 
added,)  when  sleepless  in  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk* 

"AVhilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it  was  his  r^ular 
practice  to  have  the  church-ser\'ice  read  to  him,  by  some  atten- 
tive and  friendly  Divine.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  performed  this 
kind  office  in  my  presence  for  the  last  time,  when,  by  his  own 
desire,  no  more  than  the  litany  was  read;  in  which  his 
responses  were  in  the  deep  and  sonorous  voice   which   Mr. 

"  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  you  did  me  in  introdiudng  me  to  Dr. 
Johnson  1  TantHvt  vidi  Virgilium.  But  to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  reoeired  a 
testimony  of  respect  from  him,  was  enough.  I  recollect_  jJl  the  convcraatloa,  and  shall 
never  forget  one  of  his  expressions. — Speaking  of  Dr.  ?■■■"■"■  ^hooe^writnun,  1  sav, 
he  estimated  at  a  lew  rate,)  he  said,  '  You  have  proved  him  as  deficient  \xkj^r^fy  as  he 
is  in  learning.'— I  Called  him  an  *  Index-schoiar\ '  but  he  was  not  willin|;  to  allow  bims 
claim  even  to  that  merit.  He  said, '  that  he  borrowed  from  those  n^  hadooeo  bonowen 
themselves,  and  did  not  know  that  the  mistakes  he  adopted  had  been  answoied  by  others.' 
—  I  often  think  of  our^  short,  but  precious,  visit  to  tliis  great  man*  1  diall  QOtaiAtx  it 
a»  a  kind  of  an  etra  in  my  life." 
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Boswell  has  occasionally  noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound 
devotion  that  can  be  imagined.  His  hearing  not  being  quite 
perfect,  he  more  than  once  interrupted  Mr.  Hoole,  with, 
"  Louder,  my  dear  Sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray  in 
vain ! ' — and,  when  the  service  was  ended,  he,  with  great 
earnestness,  turned  round  to  an  excellent  lady  who  was  present, 
saying,  *  I  thank  you.  Madam,  very  heartily,  for  your  kindness 
in  joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise.  Live  well,  I  conjure 
you  ;  and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  at  the  last,  which 
I  now  feel'  So  truly  humble  were  the  thoughts  which  this 
great  and  good  man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches  to  religious 
perfection. 

'*  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a  volume  of  Devo- 
tional Exercises  \  but  this,  (though  he  listened  to  the  pro- 
posal with  much  complacency,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  offered  for  it,)  he  declined,  from  motives  of  the  sincerest 
modesty. 

"  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of  translating  Thuanus, 
He  often  talked  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  once,  in  particular, 
when  I  was  rather  wishing  that  he  would  favour  the  world, 
and  gratify  his  Sovereign,  by  a  Life  of  Spenser,  (which  he  said 
that  he  would  readily  have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain 
any  new  materials  for  the  purpose,)  he  added,  *  I  have  been  think- 
ing again,  Sir,  of  Thuanus :  it  would  not  be  the  laborious  task 
which  you  have  supposed  it.  I  should  have  no  trouble  but 
that  of  dictation,  which  would  be  performed  as  speedily  as  an 
amanuensis  could  write.'  " 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and  Divines  of  different 
communions,  that  although  he  was  a  steady  Church-of-England 
man,  there  was,  nevertheless,  much  agreeable  intercourse 
between  him  and  them.  Let  me  particularly  name  the  late 
Mr.  La  Trobe,  and  Mr.  Hutton,  of  the  Moravian  profession. 
His  intimacy  with  the  English  Benedictines,  at  Paris,  has  been 
mentioned  ;  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  charity  in  which 
he  lived  with  good  men  of  the  Romish  Church,  I  am  happy 
in  this  opportunity  of  recording  his  friendship  with  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Hussey,  D.D.  His  Catholick  Majesty's 
Chaplain  of  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  London,  that  very 
respectable  man,  eminent  not  only  for  his  powerful  eloquence 
as  a  preacher,  but  for  his  various  abilities  and  acquisitions. — 
Nay,  though  Johnson  loved  a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all,  this 
did  not  prevent  his  having  a  long  and  uninterrupted  social 
connection  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  James  Fordyce,  who,  since 
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he,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  burnt  large  masses  of  them,  with 
little  regard,  as  I  apprehend,  to  discrimination.  Not  that  I 
suppose  we  have  thus  been  deprived  of  any  compositions 
which  he  had  ever  intended  for  the  publick  eye;  but  from 
what  escaped  the  flames,  I  judge  that  many  curious  circum- 
stances relating  both  to  himself  and  other  Uterary  characters, 
have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure  we  have  lost,  which 
were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full,  fair,  and  most 
particular  account  of  his  own  life,  from  his  earliest  recollection. 
I  owned  to  him,  that  having  accidentally  seen  them,  I  had  read 
a  great  deal  in  them ;  and  apologizing  for  the  liberty  I  had 
taken,  asked  him  if  I  could  help  it  He  placidly  answered, 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  helped  it."  I  said 
that  I  had,  for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  inclination  to 
commit  theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind  to  carry  off  those 
two  volumes,  and  never  see  him  more.  Upon  my  enquiring 
how  this  would  have  affected  him,  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  believe  I 
should  have  gone  mad."^ 

During  his  last  illness,  Johnson  experienced  the  steady  and 
kind  attachment  of  his  numerous  friends.  Mr.  Hoole  has 
drawn  up  a  narrative  of  what  passed  in  the  visits  which  he  paid 
him  during  that  time,  from  the  loth  of  November  to  the  13th 


election."  might  possibly^  have  eiven  occasion  to  a  curious  question  as  to  the  order  of 
choice,  had  they  not  luckily  fixed  on  different  book&  His  liorary,  thoQ|^  by  no  meani 
handsome  in  its  appearance,  vras  sold  by  Mr.  Christie,  for  two  hundred  and  fortT-oeveii 
pounds,  nine  shillings ;  many  people  beuij;  desirous  to  have  a  book  which  had  bekxiged  to 
Johnson.  In  many  of  them  ne  had  written  little  notes:  somedmes  tender  memorisiB 
of  his  departed  wife ;  as,  "  This  was  dear  Tetty's  book : "  sometimes  oocasioiyd  remazlB 


In  "  The  Rossicrucian  inmllible  Axiomata,  by  John  Heyden,  Gent.**  prefixed  to  which 
are  some  verses  addressed  to  the  authour,  signed  Ambr.  Waters,  A.  M.  CoUL  Ex.  Ozoil 
"  Tfuse  Latin  verses  were  written  to  Hobbes  by  Bathursty  upon  kit  Ttmmiu^WH  Human 
Nature^  and  have  no  relation  to  the  book, An  oddfraauL'*^ 

[Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson'sprincipal  legatee,  died  in  the  infirmary  at  Stafibid,  after 
undergoing  a  painful  operation,  Feb.  13,  1801. — &!.] 

1^  Cue  of  these  volumes.  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  u8»  he  put  mto  hit  podcst ;  for 
which  the  excuse  he  states  is,  that  he  meant  to  preserve  it  from  fiaJling  into  Ao  hands  of 
a  person  whom  he^  describes  so  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  dear  who  is  meant;  "having 
strone  reasons,  ^said  he,)  to  suspect  that  thb  man  might  find  and  mako  an  iU  naa  of  the 
book.  Why  Sir  John  should  suppose  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  would  act  in  this 
manner,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  explain.  But  what  he  did  was  not  approved  of  by 
Johnson ;  who,  upon  being  acquainted  of  it  without  delay  by  a  firiend,  cxpnMted  great 
mdignation,  and  warmly  insisted  on  the  book  being  delivered  up ;  and.  afterwards,  in  the 
supposition  of  hb  missing  it,  without  knowing  by  whom  it  had  oeen  tadcen,  bo  aid^  "Sir, 
I  should  have  gone  out  of  the  world  distrusting  half  mankind.**  Sir  J<^m  nest  day  wrote 
a  letter  to  Johnson,  assigning  reasons  for  his  conduct ;  upon  wliicfa  Johaaoii  obMcvod  to 
Mr.  LAngton,  "  Bishop  Sanderson  could  not  have  dictated  a  Iwtter  letter*  I  oonld  abnoit 
say,  Melius  est  sic  penituisse  quam  non  errdsse"  The  agitatxoii  iqto  wlucli.  Johnson 
was  thrown  by  this  incident,  probably  made  him  hastily  bum  thoso  preooiM  laoocdsi 
which  must  ever  be  regretted. 
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of  December,  the  day  of  his  death,  inclusive,  and  has  favoured 
me  with  a  perusal  of  it,  with  permission  to  make  extracts,  which 
I  have  done.  Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him  than  Mr. 
Langton,^  to  whom  he  tenderly  said,  Te  teneam  martens  defidente 
manu.  And  I  think  it  highly  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Windham, 
that  his  important  occupations  as  an  active  statesman  did  not 
prevent  him  from  paying  assiduous  respect  to  the  dying  Sage 
whom  he  revered.  Mr.  Langton  informs  me,  that,  "  one  day 
he  found  Mr.  Burke  and  four  or  five  more  friends  sitting  with 
Johnson.  Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  *I  am  afraid.  Sir,  such  a 
number  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you.' — *No,  Sir,  (said 
Johnson,)  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state, 
indeed,  when  your  company  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me.* 
Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  expressive  of  being  very 
tenderly  affected,  replied,  *  My  dear  Sir,  you  have  always  been 
too  good  to  me.'  Immediately  afterwards  he  went  away.  This 
was  the  last  circumstance  in  the  acquaintance  of  these  two 
eminent  men." 

The  following  particulars  of  his  conversation  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John 
Nichols:  2 

1  [Mr.  Langton,  whose  name  so  often  occurs  in  these  volumes,  survived  Johnson  several 
years.     He  died  at  Southampton,  Dec.  z8,  1801,  aged  sixty-five. — M.] 

2  On  the  same  undoubted  authority,  I  give  a  few  articles,  which  should  have  been 
inserted  in  chronological  order ;  but  which,  now  that  they  are  before  me,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  omit: 

"  In  1736,  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  particular  inclination  to  have  been  engaged  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Budworth,  then  head  master  of  the  Grammar-school,  at 
Brewood,  in  Staffordshire,  '  an  excellent  person,  who  possessed  every  talent  of  a  perfect 
instructor  of  youth,  in  a  degree  which,  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  Literature,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,)  has  been  rarely  found  in 
any  of  that  profession  since  the  da3rs  of  QuintiUan.'  Mr.  Budworth,  '  who  was  less  known 
in  his  life-time,  from  that  obscure  situation  to  which  the  caprice  of  fortune  oft  condemns 
the  most  accomplished  characters,  than  his  highest  merit  deserved,'  had  been  bred  under 
Mr.  Blackwell,  at  Market  Bosworth,  where  Johnson  was  some  time  an  usher ;  whidi 
might  naturally  lead  to  the  application.  Mr.  Budworth  was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the 
learning  or  abilities  of  Johnson,  as  he  more  than  once  lamented  his  having  been  under  the 
necessity  of  declining  the  engagement,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  paralytick  affection, 
under  which  our  great  Philologist  laboured  through  ,life,  might  become  die  object  of 
imitation  or  of  ridicule,  among  his  pupils." — Captain  Budworth,  his  grandson,  has 
confirmed  to  me  this  anecdote. 

"  Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  was  Samuel  Boyse,  well 
known  by  his  ingenious  productions ;  and  not  less  noted  for  his  imprudence.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  Boyse  to  be  a  customer  to  the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these  occasions.  Dr. 
Johnson  collected  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  his  friend's  clothes,  which  in  two  days  after 
were  pawned  again.  '  The  sum,  (said^  Tohnson,)  was  collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time 
when  to  me  sixpence  was  a  serious  consideration.' 

"  Speaking  one  day  of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  a  real  friendship,  but  in  whom  vanity 
was  somewhat  too  predominant,  he  observed,  that  '  Kelly  was  so  fond  of  displaying  on  his 
side-board  the  plate  which  he  possessed,  that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs.  For  my  part, 
(said  he,)  I  never  was  master  of  a  pair  of  spurs,  but  once  ;  and  they  are  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  By  the  carelessness  of  Boswell  s  servant,  they  were  dropped  from  the  end 
of  the  boat,  on  our  return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky.' " 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  having  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  some  years  before  his  death,  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  that 
gentleman. 
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''He  said,  that  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were  the 
pjiTt  cf  his  writiogs  which  then  gave  him  any  compunci 
ijut  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  he  had  no  conception  b 
imposing  u()on  the  world,  though  they  were  frequently  wi 
from  very  slender  materials,  and  often,  from  none  at  all,- 
niere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination.  He  never  wrote 
part  of  his  works  with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns  ol 
Magazine,  in  an  hour,  was  no  uncommon  effort,  which 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed  that  quan 

*'  Of  his  friend  Cave,  he  ahvajrs  spoke  with  great  affec 
*  Vet,  (said  he).  Cave,  (who  never  looked  out  of  his  ¥midow 
with  a  view  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,)  was  a  penu 
paymaster;  he  would  contract  for  lines  by  the  hundred, 
expect  the  long  hundred ;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  al 
delighted  to  have  his  friends  at  his  table.' 

"  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own  works,  he 
that  ho  had  power,  [from  the  booksellers,]  to  print  sucl 
edition,  if  his  health  admitted  it  ;  but  had  no  power  to  sa 
over  any  edition,  unless  he  could  add  notes,  and  so  alter  t 
as  to  make  them  new  works  ;  which  his  state  of  health  for 
him  to  think  of.  I  may  possibly  live,  (said  he,)  or  n 
breathe,  three  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks;  but  find  m 
daily  and  gradually  weaker. 

"  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four  days  only  befon 
death,  speaking  of  the  little  fear  he  had  of  undergoic 
chirurgical  operation,  *  I  would  give  one  of  these  l^s  for  a 
more  of  life,  I  mean  of  comfortable  life,  not  such  as 
which  I  now  suffer;' — and  lamented  much  his  inabilit 
read  during  his  hours  of  restlessness.  *I  used  formerly, 
added,)  when  sleepless  in  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk,* 

"Whilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it  was  his  reg 
practice  to  have  the  church-ser\ice  read  to  him,  by  some  al 
tive  and  friendly  Divine.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  performed 
kind  office  in  my  presence  for  the  last  time,  when,  by  his 
desire,  no  more  than  the  litany  was  read;  in  which 
responses  were  in  the  deep  and  sonorous  voice   which 

"  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  yon  did  me  in  introdudng  me  1 
Johnson  1  TantHm  vidi  Virgilixim.  But  to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  reoei 
testimony  of  respect  from  him,^  was  enough.     I  recollect  jJl  Ae  convenatioo,  uid 


never  forget  one' of  his  expressions.-— Speaking  of  Dr.  ?•■■■■■■  ^vhose  writiiu^ 
he  estimated  at  a  lew  rate,)  he  said,  '  You  have  proved  him  as  dendent  m,/r»M(f 
is  in  learning.'— I  called  him  an  *  Index-sc/:olar\ '  but  he  was  not  willing  to  ailow 
claim  even  to  that  merit.  He  said, '  that  he  borrowed  from  those  who  haabeen  bon 
themselves,  and  did  not  know  that  the  mistakes  he  adof>ted  had  been  answered  hfo 
—  I  often  think  of  our^  short,  but  precious,  visit  to  this  great  man.  1  tludl  ooos 
a»  a  kind  of  an  iera  in  my  life." 
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Boswell  has  occasionally  noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound 
devotion  that  can  be  imagined.  His  hearing  not  being  quite 
perfect,  he  more  than  once  interrupted  Mr.  Hoole,  with, 
"  Louder,  my  dear  Sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray  in 
vain ! ' — and,  when  the  service  was  ended,  he,  with  great 
earnestness,  turned  round  to  an  excellent  lady  who  was  present, 
saying,  *  I  thank  you.  Madam,  very  heartily,  for  your  kindness 
in  joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise.  Live  well,  I  conjure 
you  ;  and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  at  the  last,  which 
I  now  feel'  So  truly  humble  were  the  thoughts  which  this 
great  and  good  man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches  to  religious 
perfection. 

**  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a  volume  of  Dero- 
tional  Exercises  \  but  this,  (though  he  listened  to  the  pro- 
posal with  much  complacency,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  offered  for  it,)  he  declined,  from  motives  of  the  sincerest 
modesty. 

"  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of  translating  Tkuanus. 
He  often  talked  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  once,  in  particular, 
when  I  was  rather  wishing  that  he  would  favour  the  world, 
and  gratify  his  Sovereign,  by  a  Life  of  Spenser,  (which  he  said 
that  he  would  readily  have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain 
any  new  materials  for  the  purpose,)  he  added,  *  I  have  been  think- 
ing again.  Sir,  of  Thuanus :  it  would  not  be  the  laborious  task 
which  you  have  supposed  it.  I  should  have  no  trouble  but 
that  of  dictation,  which  would  be  performed  as  speedily  as  an 
amanuensis  could  write.'  " 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and  Divines  of  different 
communions,  that  although  he  was  a  steady  Church-of-England 
man,  there  was,  nevertheless,  much  agreeable  intercourse 
between  him  and  them.  Let  me  particularly  name  the  late 
Mr.  La  Trobe,  and  Mr.  Hutton,  of  the  Moravian  profession. 
His  intimacy  with  the  English  Benedictines,  at  Paris,  has  been 
mentioned  ;  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  charity  in  which 
he  lived  with  good  men  of  the  Romish  Church,  I  am  happy 
in  this  opportunity  of  recording  his  friendship  with  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Hussey,  D.D.  His  Catholick  Majesty's 
Chaplain  of  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  London,  that  very 
respectable  man,  eminent  not  only  for  his  powerful  eloquence 
as  a  preacher,  but  for  his  various  abilities  and  acquisitions. — 
Nay,  though  Johnson  loved  a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all,  this 
did  not  prevent  his  having  a  long  and  uninterrupted  social 
connection  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  James  Fordyce,  who,  si 
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his  death,  hath  gratefuUy  celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain  of 
devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hung  over  tiie  dying 
Johnson,  his  characteristical  manner  shewed  itself  on  di£ferent 
occasions. 

When  Dr.  Warren  in  the  usual  style,  hoped  that  he  was 
better;  his  answer  was,  "No,  Sir;  you  cannot  conceive  with 
what  acceleration  I  advance  towards  death." 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  was  employed  one 
night  to  sit  up  with  him.  Being  asked  next  morning  how  he 
liked  his  attendant,  his  answer  was,  "Not  at  all,  Sir:  the 
fellow's  an  ideot ;  he  is  as  aukward  as  a  turn-spit  when  first  put 
into  the  wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse." 

Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow  conveniently  to  support 
him,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  said,  "  That  will  do, 
— all  that  a  pillow  can  do." 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem,  consisting  of  several 

stanzas,  in  four  lines,  in  alternate  rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had 

composed  some  years  before,^  on  occasion  of  a  rich,  extravagant 

young  gentleman's  coming  of  age ;  sa3dng  he  had  never  reputed 

it  but  once  since  he  composed  it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy 

of  it.     That  copy  was  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Fiozzi,  who 

has  published    it    in  a  Book    which    she  entitles  "  British 

S5monymy,"  but  which  is  truly  a  collection  of  entertaining 

remarks  and  stories,  no  matter  whether  accurate  or  not*    Being 

a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  conveyed  in  a  strain  of  pointed 

vivacity  and  humour,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  no   other 

instance  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  writings,  I   shall  here 

insert  it : 

Long-expected  one-and-twenty, 

Lingering  year,  at  length  is  flown ; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 

Great  ***  *♦**,  are  now  your  own. 

Loosened  from  the  Minor's  tether, 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 
Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 

Bid  the  sons  of  thnjft  farewell. 

Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 

All  the  names  that  banish  care ; 
Lavish  of  your  grandsire's  guineas, 

Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

1  [In  T7?o.    See  his  Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  August  8,  1780 :  "  Yoa  have  heard  b 
the  papers  how  *  *  *  is  come  to  age :  I  have  enclosed  a  sacrtaong  of  congratnlatiQa,  wUcfa 
you  must  not  shew  to  any  hody. — It  is  odd  that  it  should  conie  into  any  body^a  houL    I 
hope  you  will  read  it  widi  candour  ;  it  is  I  believe,  one  of  the  aathoor's  nxst  mamfa  in  diat 
way  of  writing,  and  a  beginner  is  always  to  be  treated  with  taodenM«."->-M*] 
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All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly  ; 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly, 

There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses, 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 
What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 

Only  dirt,  or  Wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother. 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste  : 
Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother, — 

You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant  brought  to  him,  he 
said,  "  An  odd  thought  strikes  me : — we  shall  receive  no  letters 
in  the  grave." 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : — To 
forgive  him  thirty  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him ; — to 
read  the  Bible  ; — and  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sunday.  Sir 
Joshua  readily  acquiesced. 

Indeed  he  shewed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  religious 
improvement  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  discoursed  of  its 
infinite  consequence.  He  begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to  writing ;  and,  upon  being 
afterwards  assured  that  this  was  done,  pressed  his  hands,  and  in 
an  earnest  tone  thanked  him.  Dr.  Brocklesby  having  attended 
him  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  kindness  as  his  physician 
and  friend,  he  was  peculiarly  desirous  that  this  gentleman 
should  not  entertain  any  loose  speculative  notions,  but  be  con- 
firmed in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted  on  his  writing 
down  in  his  presence,  as  nearly  as  he  could  collect  it,  the  import 
of  what  passed  on  the  subject :  and  Dr.  Brocklesby  having 
complied  with  the  request,  he  made  him  sign  the  paper,  and 
urged  him  to  keep  it  in  his  own  custody  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude,  which,  amidst  all  his 
bodily  distress  and  mental  sufferings,  never  forsook  him,  asked 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  tell 
him  plainly  whether  he  could  recover.  "  Give  me  (said  he)  a 
direct  answer."  The  Doctor  having  first  asked  him  if  he  could 
bear  the  whole  truth,  which  way  soever  it  might  lead,  and 
being  answered  that  he  could,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  he 
could  not  recover  without  a  miracle.     "  Then,  (said  Johnson,) 
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I  will  take  no  more  physick,  not  even  my  opiates :  for  I  have  | 
prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  unclouded."     In 
this  resolution  he  persevered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  used  only  | 
the  weakest  kinds  of  sustenance.     Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Wind-  '< 
ham  to  take  somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest  too  low 
a   diet  should   have  the   very   e/Tect  which   he   dreaded,   by 
debilitating  his  mind,    he  said,    "  I   will  take  any  thing  but 
inebriating  sustenance." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  the  son  of  his  friend, 
and  had  been  always  one  of  his  great  favourites,  had,  during  his 
last  illness,  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort him.  That  gentleman's  house  at  Islington,  of  which  he  is 
Vicar,  afforded  Johnson,  occasionally  and  easily,  an  agreeable 
change  of  place  and  fresh  air ;  and  he  attended  also  upon  him 
in  to\vn  in  the. discharge  of  the  sacred  offices  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Stahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable  assurance,  that,  after 
being  in  much  agitation,  Johnson  became  quite  composed,  and 
continued  so  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism^ 
obliged  me  with  the  following  accounts : 

"  For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his  fears  were  calmed 
and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the 
merits  2Xii\  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  as  necessary  beyond  all  good  works  whatever, 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

*'  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke  and  to  read  his  sermons. 
I  asked  him  why  he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an  Arian.^  *  Because, 
(said  he,)  he  is  fullest  on  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,^ " 

Johnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  true  Christian  scheme, 
at  once  rational  and  consolatory,  uniting  justice  and  mercy  in  the 
Divinity,  \vith  the  improvement  of  human  nature,  previous  to 
his  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  his  apartment,  composed 
and  fervently  uttered  his  prayer  :  ^ 

1  The  change  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  thus  mentioned  to  me  in  a 
letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. — "The  Doctor's 
prejudices  were  the  strongest,  and  certainly  in  another  sense  the  weakest^  that  ever 
possessed  a  sensible  man.  You  know  his  extreme  zeal  for  orthodoxy.^  But  did  you  ever 
hear  what  he  told  me  himself?  That  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to  admit  Dr.  Clarke's  name 
in  his  Dictionary.  This,  however,  wore  off.  At  some  distance  of  time  headvised  with  me 
what  books  he  should '  read  in  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  I  recommended 
'  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  as  the  best  of  the  kmd  ;  and  I 
find  in  what  is  called  his  '  Prayers  and  Meditations,'  that  he  was  frequently  employed 
.in  the  latter  part  of  his  time  in  reading  Clarke's  Sermons." 

2  The  Reverend  Mr.  Stahan  took  care  to  have  it  preserved,  and  has  inserted  it  in 
*  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  216, 
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"Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now  as  to 
luman  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate,  for  the  last  time, 
:he  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
Srant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in 
lis  merits,  and  thy  mercy ;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect 
repentance ;  make  this  commemoration  available  to  the  con- 
irmation  of  my  faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the 
enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and  make  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
CfiRisT  effectual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
pardon  the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have 
nercy  upon  all  men.  Support  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
iays  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  receive  me. 
It  my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen." 

Having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  made  his  will  on 
:he  8th  and  9th  of  December,  and  settled  all  his  worldly  affairs, 
tie  languished  till  Monday,  the  13th  of  that  month,  when  he 
expired,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  so  little 
apparent  pain  that  his  attendants  hardly  perceived  when  his 
iissolution  took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother,  Thomas  David,  has  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  particulars  : 

"  The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was  certain  his  death 
was  near,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  resigned,  was  seldom  or 
never  fretful  or  out  of  temper,  and  often  said  to  his  faithful 
servant,  who  gave  me  this  account,  *  Attend,  Francis,  to  the 
salvation  of  your  soul,  which  is  the  object  of  greatest  import- 
in  ce : '  he  also  explained  to  him  passages  in  the  scripture,  and 
seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  talking  upon  religious  subjects. 

"  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  he 
died,  a  Miss  Morris,  daughter  to  a  particular  friend  of  his, 
called,  and  said  to  Francis,  that  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see 
the  Doctor,  that  she  might  earnestly  request  him  to  give  her 
tiis  blessing.  Francis  went  into  his  room,  followed  by  the 
jroung  lady,  and  delivered  the  message.  The  Doctor  turned 
[limself  in  the  bed,  and  said,  *  God  bless  you,  my  dear!' 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. — His  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing increased  till  about  seven  o'clock  m  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  sitting  in  the  room, 
Dbserving  that  the  noise  he  made  in  breathing  had  ceased,  went 
^o  the  bed,  and  found  he  was  dead." 

About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  following  very  agreeable 
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account  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  letter  by  the 
Honourable  John  Byng,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged  for  grant- 
ing me  permission  to  introduce  it  in  my  work. 

"  DEAR    SIR, 

"  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Cawston,^  who  sat  up  with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine  o'clock  on 
Sunday  evening,  till  ten  o^clock  on  Monday  morning.  And, 
from  what  I  can  gather  from  him,  it  should  seem,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  perfectly  composed,  steady  in  hope,  and  resigned 
to  death.  At  the  interval  of  each  hour,  they  assisted  him  to 
sit  up  in  his  bed,  and  moved  his  legs,  which  were  in  much  pain; 
when  he  regularly  addressed  himself  to  fervent  prayer ;  and 
though,  sometimes,  his  voice  failed  him,  his  sense  never  did, 
during  that  time.  The  only  sustenance  he  received,  was  cyder 
and  water.  He  said  his  mind  was  prepared,  and  the  time  to  I 
his  dissolution  seemed  long.  At  six  in  the  morning,  he  " 
enquired  the  hour,  and,  on  being  informed,  said  that  all  went  ■ 
on  regularly,  and  he  felt  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

"At  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning,  he  parted  from  Cawston,  say- 
ing, 'You  should  not  detain  Mr.  Windham's  servant: — I 
thank  you  ;  bear  my  remembrance  to  your  master.'  Cawston 
says,  that  no  man  could  appear  more  collected,  more  devout, 
or  less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the  approaching  minute. 

"This  account,  which  is  so  much  more  agreeable  than,  and 
somewhat  different  from,  yours,  has  given  us  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  that  great  man  died  as  he  lived,  foil  of  resigna- 
tion, strengthened  in  faith,  and  joyful  in  hope.'* 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  asked  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
as  one  of  his  executors,  where  he  should  be  buried ;  and  on 
being  answered,  "  Doubtless,  in  Westminster-Abbey,"  seemed 
to  feel  a  satisfaction,  very  natural  to  a  Poet ;  and  indeed  in  my 
opinion  very  natural  to  every  man  of  any  imagination,  who  has 
no  family  sepulchre  in  which  he  can  be  laid  with  his  fathers. 
Accordingly,  upon  Monday,  December  20,  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  that  noble  and  renowned  edifice ;  and  over  his 
grave  was  placed  a  large  blue  flag-stone,  with  this  inscription  : 

"Samuel  Johnson,  ll.d. 

Obiit  XIII  die  Decembris^ 

Anno  Domini 

M.DCC.LXXXIV. 

yEtatis  sucb  lxxv." 

^  Servant  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Windham. 
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I  liberal  and  magnificent  plan,  that  Cathedral  was 
xed  on,  as  the  place  in  which  a  cenotaph  should 
)  his  memory :  and  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
eld,  a  smaller  one  is  to  be  erected.^  To  compose 
could  not  but  excite  the  warmest  competition  of 
laudari  d  laudato  viro  be  praise  which  is  highly 
should  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  omit  the  foi- 
st has  been  since  erected.  It  consists  of  a  Medallion,  with  a  tablet 
I  is  this  inscription  : 

"  The  friends  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

A  Native  of  Lichfield, 

Erected  this  Monument, 

As  a  tribute  of  respect 

To  the  Memory  of  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 

\  distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

He  died  Dec.  13,  1784,  aged  75." 

— M.] 

.  Dr.  Parr,  on  being  requested  to  undertake  it,  thus  expressed  himself 
iam  Sewrard,  Esq. 

ighty  task  to  some  hardier  and  some  abler  writer.  The  variety  and  splen- 
attamments,  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  his  private  virtues,  and  his 
ns,  fill  me  with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  confined 
ss  of  composition,  in  which  alone  they  can  be  expressed,  wiUi  propriety, 


nt." 


id  that  this  great  scholar,  and  warm  admirer  of  Johnson,  has  yielded  to 
ons,  and  executed  the  very  difficult  undertaking. 
Moniunent,  consisting  of  a  Colossal  Figure,  leaning  against  a  column, 
aely  resembling  him,)  has  since  the  death  of  our  aathour  been  placed  ia 
aT,  having  been  first  o^ned  to  publick  view,  Feb.  S3, 1796.  The  Epitaph 
B  Kev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  is  as  follows  : 

A     jf     Q 
SAMVELI  •  lOHNSON 

GRAMMATICO  *  ET  '  CRITICO 
IPTORVM  •  ANGLICORVM  *  LITTERATE  *  PERITO 

POETAE  •  LVMINIBVS  *  SENTENTIARVM 
ST  •  PONDERIBVS  *  VERBORVM  *  ADMIRABILI 

MAGISTRO  •  VIRTVTIS  '  GRAVISSIMO 
OMINI  •  OPTIMO  •  ET  '  SINGVLARIS  '  EXEMPLI 


QVI  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  LXXV  *  MENS  '  ll  *  DIBB  *  XIIlI. 
JIT  •  IDIB   •  DECEMBR  *  ANN  *  CHRIST  *  cID  *  l3CC  '  LXXXUlI 
JPVLT  •  IN  •  AED  •  SANCT  *  PETR  *  WESTMONASTERIXNS. 
:ill  •  KAL  •  lANVAR  '  ANN  '  CHRIST  *  CID  *  IDCC  *  LXXXV 

AMICI  •  ET  •  SODALES  '  LITTERARH 
PECVNIA  • CONLATA 
H  •  M  •  FACIVND  *  CVRAVER. 

is  hand  are  the  following  words  : 

NMAKAPE22IIIONnNANTAHI02EIHAMOIBH 

of  the  monument — Faclebat  Johannbs   Bacon,  Scvlptor    Anm. 
cxxxv. 


in  for  this  monument,  which  cost  eleven  hundred  guineas,  was  begun 
Club,  and  completed  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Johnson's  other  friends  and 
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of  literary  honours  after  his  death.  A  sermon  upon  that  event 
was  preached  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford,  before  the 
University,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Agutter,  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege.^ The  Lives,  the  Memoirs,  the  Essays,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  have  been  published  concerning  him,  would  make 
many  volumes.  The  numerous  attacks  too  upon  him,  I  con- 
sider as  part  of  his  consequence,  upon  the  principle  which  he 
himself  so  well  knew  and  asserted.  Many  who  trembled  at  his 
presence,  were  for^vard  in  assault,  when  they  no  longer  appre- 
hended danger.  When  one  of  his  little  pragmatical  foes  was 
invidiously  snarling  at  his  fame,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  table, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  bold  anima- 
tion, "  Ay,  now  that  the  old  lion  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks  he 
may  kick  at  him.'' 

A  monument  for  him,  in  Westminster-Abbey,  was  resolved 
upon  soon  after  his  death,  and  was  supported  by  a  most  i 
respectable  contribution ;  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  I 
Paul's,  having  come  to  a  resolution  of  admitting  monuments 

Reynolds  from  one  of  which,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  cf  Dorset,  Mr.  Huxnphiy 
executed  a  beautiful  miniature  in  enamel :  one  bjr  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds,  Sir  Josliua's 
sister  :  one  by  Mr.  ZofTany  ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Opie  ;  and  the  following  engravxnes  of  his 
portrait  :  i.  One  by  Cooke,  from  Sir  Joshua,  for  the  Proprietors'  edition  of  his  folio 
Dictionary. — 2.  One  from  ditto,  by  ditto,  for  their  quarto  edition.— 3.  One  from  Opie, 
by  Heath,  for  Harrison's  edition  of  his  Dictionary. — 4.  One  from  Nollekens'  bust  of  him, 
by  Bartolozzi,  for  Fielding's  quarto  edition  of  his  Dictionary. — 5.  One  small,  from 
Harding,  by  'Trotter,  for  his  "  Beauties." — 6.  One  small^  frt>m  Sir  Joshua,  by  "Trotter, 
for  hb  "Lives  of  the  Poets."— 7.  One  small,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  "The 
Rambler." — 8.  One  small,  from  an  original  drawing,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Simco,  etched  by  Trotter,  for  another  edition  of  hxs  "Lives  of  the  Poets." — 9.  One 
small,  no  painters  name,  etched  by  Taylor,  for  his  "  Johnsoniana." — xa  One  folio  whole- 
lengtn,  with  his  oak-stick,  as  described  in  BosweH's  "  Tour."  drawn  and  etched  by 
Trotter. — xi.  One  large  mezzotinto,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by' Doughty. — xa.  One  large 
Roman  head,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  MarchL — 13.  One  octavo,  holding  a  book  to  his  eye, 
from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  his  works. — 14.  One  small,  from  a  <kawingfrx>m  the  life, 
and  engraved  by  Trotter,  for  his  Life  published  by  Kearsley. — 15.  One  large,  from 
Opie,  by  Mr.  Townley,  (brother  of  Mr.  Townley,  of  the  Commons,)  an  ingenious  artist, 
who  resided  some  time  at  Berlin,  and  has  the  honour  of  being  engrraver  to  hn  Mstjesty  the 
King  of  Prussia.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  mezzotintos  that  ever  was  executed  j  and  what 
rendered  it  of  extraordinary  value,  the  plate  was  destroyed  after  four  or  five  impressions 
only  were  taken  off.  ^  One  of  them  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Scott.  Mr.  Townley 
has  lately  been  prevailed  with  to  execute  and  publish  another  of  the  sune,  that  it  may  be 
more  generally  circulated  among  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson. — x6.  One  large,  frt>m  Sir 
Joshua's  first  picture  of  him,  by  Heath,  for  this  work,  in  quarta— 17.  Otoe  octavo,  by 
Baker,  for  the  octavo  edition. — z8.  And  one  for  "  Lavater's  Essays  on  Pbysioenomy,"  in 
which  Johnson's  countenance  is  analysed  upon  the  principles  of  that  fanciful  writer. — 
There  are  also  several  seals  with  his  head  cut  on  them,  particularly  a  very  fine  one  by 
that  eminent  artist,  Edward  Burch,  Esq.  R.  A.  in  the  possessi(»i  of  the  younger  Dr. 
Charles  r>umey. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  his  character,  that  there  are  copper  pieces 
struck  at  Birmingham,  with  his  head  impressed  on  them,  which  pass  current  as  naif-pence 
there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

1  It  is  not  yet  published.— In  a  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Agutter  says,  "My sermon  before 
the  University  was  more  engaged  with  Dr.  Johnson's  moral  than  nis  intellectual 
character.  It  particularly  examined  his  fear  of  dfeath,  and  suggested  several  reasons  for 
the  apprehensions  of  the  good,  and  the  indifference  of  the  infidel  in  their  last  boors ;  this 
was  illustrated  by  contrasting  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hume  ;  the  text  was  Job 
xxi.  22 — 26." 
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e,  upon  a  liberal  and  magnificent  plan,  that  Cathedral  was 
wards  fixed  on,  as  the  place  in  which  a  cenotaph  should 
rected  to  his  memory :  and  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
of  Lichfield,  a  smaller  one  is  to  be  erected.^  To  compose 
epitaph,  could  not  but  excite  the  warmest  competition  of 
US.2  If  laudari  d  laudato  viro  be  praise  which  is  highly 
nable,  I  should  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  omit  the  fol- 

'his  monument  has  been  since  erected.  It  consists  of  a  Medallion,  with  a  tablet 
tb,  on  which  is  this  inscription  : 

"  The  friends  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

A  Native  of  Lichfield, 

Erected  this  Monument, 

As  a  tribute  of  respect^ 

To  the  Memory  of  a  man  of  extensive  learning^ 

A  distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

He  died  Dec.  13,  1784,  aged  75." 

— M.] 

be  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  on  being  requested  to  undertake  it,  thus  expressed  himself 

jtter  to  William  Seward,  Esq. 

leave  this  mighty  task  to  some  hardier  and  some  abler  writer.  The  variety  and  splen- 

>f  Johnson's  attainments,  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  his  private  virtues,  and  his 

■y  publications,  fill  me  with  confiision  and  dismay,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  confined 

ifficult  species  of  composition,  in  whidi  alone  they  can  be  eiqpreased,  with  propriety, 

his  monument." 

:  I  understand  that  this  great  scholar,  and  warm  admirer  of  J<^mson,  has  yielded  to 

ted  solicitations,  and  executed  the  very  difficult  undertaking. 

-.  Johnson's  Monument,  consisting  of  a  Colossal  Figure,  leaning  against  a  column, 

lot  very  strongly  resembling  him,)  has  since  the  death  of  our  anthour  been  placed  in 

lul's  Cathedral,  having  been  first  ojpened  to  publick  view,  Feb.  33, 1796.  The  Spiti4;>h 

Titten  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  is  as  follows : 

k     %     Q, 
SAMVELI  •  lOHNSON 

GRAMMATICO  *  ET  '  CRITICO 

SCRIPTORVM  •  ANGLICORVM  *  LITTERATB  *  PERITO 

POETAK  •  LVMINIBVS  *  SENTENTIARVM 

ET  •  PONDERIBVS  *  VERBORVM  *  ADMIRABILI 

MAGISTRO  •  VIRTVTIS  '  GRAVISSIMO 

HOMINI  •  OPTIMO  •  ET  '  SINGVLARIS  *  EXEMPLI 


QVI  *  VIXIT  *  ANM  *  LXXV  *  MENS  *  ll  *  DIBB  *  XIIlI. 

DECESSIT  '  IDIB   *  DECBMBR  *  ANN  *  CHRIST  *  CID  *  I^CC  *  UCXXUll 

SEPVLT  *  IN  *  ABD  *  SANCT  *  PBTR  *  WBSTMONASTBRIBNS. 

XIlI  *  K AL  '  lANVAR  *  ANN  *  CHRIST  *  ClO  *  IDCC  *  tXXTi 

AMICI  •  ET  •  SODALES  '  LITTBRARII 

PECVNIA  • CONLATA 

H  •  M  •  FACIVND  '  CVRAVER. 

a  scroll  in  his  hand  are  the  following  words : 

ENMAKAPE:S:SIII0NnNANTABI02EIHAM0IBH 
one  side    of  the  monument — Facibbat  Johannbs   Bacon,   Scvlptob    Anm. 

>T.  M.DCC.LXXXXV. 


!  Subscription  for  this  monument,  which  cost  eleven  hundred  guineas,  was  begun 
s  Literary  Club,  and  completea  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Johnson's  other  friends  and 

ers. — M.] 
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lowing  sepulchral  verses  on  the  authour  of  The   Engi 
PiCTiONARY,  written  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Floe 

"  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

Our  Johnson's  memory,  or  inscribe  his  grave ; 
His  native  language  claims  this  mournful  space. 
To  pay  the  immortality  he  gave." 

The  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has,  I  trust,  beer 
developed  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  they,  who  1: 
honoured  it  with  a  perusal,  may  be  considered  as 
acquainted  with  him.  As,  however,  it  may  be  expected  thj 
should  collect  into  one  view  the  capital  and  distinguisl 
features  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ac* 
myself  of  that  part  of  my  biographical  undertaking,^  how< 
difficult  it  may  be  to  do  that  which  many  of  my  readers  wil 
better  for  themselves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  his  countena 
of  the  cast  of  an   ancient   statue;  yet  his  appearance 
rendered  strange  and  somewhat  uncouth,  by  convulsive  crar 
by  the  scars  of  that  distemper  which  it  was  once  imagined 
royal  touch  could  cure,  and  by  a  slovenly  mode  of  dress, 
had  the  use  only  of  one  eye ;  yet  so  much  does  mind  gov 
and  even  supply  the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  visual 
ceptions,  as  far  as  they  extended,  were  uncommonly  quick 
accurate.     So  morbid  was   his  temperament,   that  he   n< 
knew  the  natural  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  use  of  his  lin: 
when  he  walked,  it  was  like  the  struggling  gait  of  one  in  fett 
when  he  rode,  he  had  no  command  or  direction  of  his  he 
but  was  carried  as  if  in  a  balloon.     That  with  his  constitu 
and  habits  of  life  he  should  have  lived  seventy-five  years, 
proof  that  an  inherent  vivida  vis  is  a  powerful  preservative 
the  human  frame. 

1  To  prevent  any  misconception  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Malone,  by  whom  these  lines 
obligingly  communicated,  requests  me  to  add  the  followin^^  remark : 

''In  justice^ to  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  now  himself  wanting,^  and  hi^ly  meriti 
epitaph  from  his  country,  to  which  his  transcendent  talents  did  the  highest  h<Mi4 
well  as  the  most  important  service ;  it  should  be  observed,  that  these  lines  were  1 
means  intended  as  a  regular  monumental  inscription  for  Dr.  Johnson.  Had  he  u 
taken  to  write  an  appropriate  and  discriminative  epitaj^h  for  that  excellent  and  < 
ordinary  man,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Flood's  vigour  of  mind,  will  have  no  doabt  tb 
would  have  produced  one  worthy  of  his  illustrious  subject.  Bat  the  &ct  was  n 
this :  in  Dec  1780,  after  a  Large  subscription  had  been  made  for  Dr.  Johnson's  i 
ment,  to  which  Mr.  Flood  liberally  contributed,  Mr.  Malone  hi^qtened  to  call  <m  1 
his  house,  in  Bemers>street,  and  the  conversation  turning^  on  the  proposed  monu 
Mr.  Malone  maintained  that  the  epitaph,  by  whomsoever  it  should  ^be  written,  ouf 
be  in  Latin.  Mr.  Flood  thought  differently.  The  next  morning,  in  the  postscript 
note  on  another  subjec^  he  mentioned  that  he  continued  of  the  same  opinion  as  0 
preceding  day,  and  subjoined  the  lines  above  given." 

3  As  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  give  a  different  character  of  ay  illnstrioas  friend 
from  what  I  formerly  save,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sk^ch  of  him  ia  my  '*  Jonma 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides, '  is  here  adopted. 
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Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contradictory  qualities ;  and 
:hese  will  ever  shew  themselves  in  strange  succession,  where  a 
:onsistency  in  appearance  at  least,  if  not  reality,  has  not  been 
ittained  by  long  habits  of  philosophical  discipline.  In  propor- 
:ion  to  the  native  vigour  of  the  mind,  the  contradictory  quali- 
:ies  will  be  the  more  prominent,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
adjusted ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that  Johnspn 
5xhibited  an  eminent  example  of  this  remark  which  I  have 
made  upon  human  nature.  At  different  times,  he  seemed  a 
different  man,  in  some  respects ;  not,  however,  in  any  great  or 
essential  article,  upon  which  he  had  fully  employed  his  mind, 
ind  settled  certain  principles  of  duty,  but  only  in  his  manners,  , 
ind  in  the  display  of  argument  and  fancy  in  his  tall^  He  was  { 
prone  to  superstition,  but  not  to  credulity.  Though  his  i 
imagination  might  incline  him  to  a  belief  of  the  marvellous  and  I 
the  mysterious,  his  vigorous  reason  examined  the  evidence  with  • 
jealousy.  He  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  of  high 
Church-of-England  and  monarchical  principles,  which  he  would 
not  tamely  suffer  to  be  questioned ;  and  had,  perhaps,  at  an 
sarly  period,  narrowed  his  mind  somewhat  too  much,  both  as  j 
:o  religion  and  politicks.  His  being  impressed  with  the  danger 
d{  extreme  latitude  in  either,  though  he  was  of  a  very  inde- 
pendent spirit,  occasioned  his  appearing  somewhat  unfavour- 
ible  to  the  prevalence  of  that  noble  freedom  of  sentiment  which 
s  the  best  possession  of  man.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  he 
lad  many  prejudices ;  which,  however,  frequently  suggested 
nany  of  his  pointed  sayings^  that  rather  shew  a  playfulness  of 
"ancy  than  any  settled  malignity.  He  was  steady  and  inflexible 
n  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality ;  both 
Vom  a  regard  for  the  order  of  society,  and  from  a  veneration 
or  the  Great  Source  of  all  order ;  correct,  nay  stem  in  his 
;aste ;  hard  to  please,  and  easily  offended ;  impetuous  and 
rritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent 
leart,^  which  shewed  itself  not  only  in  a  most  liberal  charity,  as 
*ar  as  his  circumstances  would  allow,  but  in  a  thousand  instances 
)f  active  benevolence.  He  was  aiHicted  with  a  bodily 
iisease,  which  made  him  often  restless  and  fretful ;  and  with  a  , 
:onstitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of  which  darkened  the 
brightness  of  his  fancy,  and  gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole 

1  In  the  "  Olla  Podrida,"  a  collection  of  Essays  published  at  Oxford,  there  is  an 
idmirable  paper  upon  the  character  of  Johnson  written  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Home,  the 
ate  excellent  Biwop  of  Norwich.  The  following  passage  is  eoiinently  happy :— "  To 
eject  wisdom,  because  the  ]>erson  of  him  who  communicates  it  b  uncouth,  and  his  man- 
lers  are  inelegant ; — what  is  it,  but  to  throw  away  a  pine-apple,  and  assign  for  a  reason 
he  roughness  of  its  coat  ?  " 
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course  of  thinking :  we,  therefore,  ought  not  to  wonder  at 
sallies  of  impatience  and  passion  at  any  time ;  especially  m 
provoked  by  obtrusive  ignorance,  or  presuming  petulance ; 
allowance  must  be  made  for  his  uttering  hasty  and  sati 
sallies  even  against  his  best  friends.     And,  surely,  when 
considered,  that,  "  amidst  sickness  and  sorrow,"  he  exerted 
faculties  in  so  many  works  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
ticularly  that  he  atchieved  the  great  and  admirable  Diction 
of  our  language,  we  must  be  astonished  at  his  resolution, 
solemn  text,  "  of  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  will 
required,"  seems  to  have  been  ever  present  to  his  mind,  i 
rigorous  sense,  and  to  have  made  him  dissatisfied   with 
labours  and  acts  of  goodness,  however  comparatively  great 
that  the  unavoidable  consciousness  of  his  superiority  was 
that  respect,  a  cause  of  disquiet.     He  suflfered  so  much  f 
this,  and  from  the  gloom  which  perpetually  haunted  him, 
made  solitude  frightful,  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  "  If  in 
life  only  he  had  hope,  he  was  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
loved  praise,  when  it  was  brought  to  him ;  but  was  too  pr 
to  seek  for  it.     He  was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flattery, 
he  was  general  and  unconfined  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  < 
sidered  as  master  of  any  one  particular  science ;  but  he  had 
cumulated  a  vast  and  various  collection  of  learning  and  kr 
ledge,  which  was  so  arranged  in  his  mind,  as  to  be  eve: 
readiness  to  be  brought  forth.     But  his  superiority  over  o 
learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what  may  be  called  the  ai 
thinking,  the  art  of  using^  his  mind ;  a  certain  continual  pc 
of  seizing  the  useful  substance  of  all  that  he  knew,  and  exhibi 
it  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner ;  so  that  knowledge,  whidi 
often  see  to  be  no  better  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  un 
standing,  was,  in  him,  true,  evident,  and  actual  wisdom, 
moral  precepts  are  practical ;  for  they  are  drawn  from  an 
mate  acquaintance  with  human  nature.      His   maxims   c 
conviction;  for  they  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  comi 
sense,  and  a  very  attentive  and  minute  survey  of  real  life, 
mind  was  so  full  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  been 
petually  a  poet ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that,  however  rich  his  p 
is  in  this  respect,  his  poetical  pieces,  in  general,  have  not  m 
of  that  splendour,  but  are  rather  distinguished  by  strong  s< 
ment,  and  acute  observation,  conveyed  in  harmonious 
energetick  verse,  particularly  in  heroick  couplets.     The 
usually  grave,  and  even  awful  in  his  deportment,  he  possei 
uncommon  and  peculiar  powers  of  wit  and  humour ;  he 
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quently  indulged  himself  in  colloquial  pleasantry;  and  the 
heartiest  merriment  was  often  enjoyed  in  his  company ;  with  this 
great  advantage,  that,  as  it  was  entirely  free  from  any  poisonous 
tincture  of  vice  or  impiety,  it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared 
in  it.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  such  accuracy  in  his 
common  conversation,^  that  he  at  all  times  expressed  his 
thoughts  with  great  force,  and  an  elegant  choice  of  language, 
the  effect  of  which  was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud  voice,  and 
a  slow  deliberate  utterance.  In  him  were  united  a  most  logical 
head  with  a  most  fertile  imagination,  which  gave  him  an  extra- 
ordinary advantage  in  arguing :  for  he  could  reason  close  or 
wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment.  Exulting  in  his  intel- 
lectual strength  and  dexterity,  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  be 
the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declama-  / 
tion;  and,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delight  in 
shewing  his  powers,  he  would  often  maintain  the  wrong  side 
with  equal  warmth  and  ingenuity ;  so  that,  when  there  was  an  I 
audience,  his  real  opinions  could  seldom  be  gathered  from  his  / 
talk ;  though  when  he  was  in  company  with  a  single  friend,  he' 
would  discuss  a  subject  with  genuine  fairness ;  but  he  was  too 
conscientious  to  make  errour  permanent  and  pernicious,  by 
deliberately  writing  it;  and,   in   all  his  numerous  works,   he 

1  Though  a  perfect  resemhlance  of  Johnson  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  age,  parts  of  his 
character  are  admirably  expressed  by  Clarendon,  in  drawing  that  of  Lora  Falkland,  whom 
the  noble  and  masterly  historian  describes  at  his  seat  near  Oxford  : — "  Such  an  immense- 
ness  of  wit,  such  a  solidity  of  judgement,  so  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical 
ratiocination. — His  acquamtance^  was  cultivated  by  the  most  polite  and  accurate  men,  so 
that  his  house  was  an  University  in  less  volume,  whither  they  came,  not  so  much  for 
repose  as  study,  and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  conversation." 

Bayle's  account  of  Mftu^e  may  also  be  auoted  as  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  great 
subject  of  this  work. — "  His  illustrious  friends  erected  a  very  glorious  monument  to  hun  in 
the  collection  entitled  Afgna^yana,  Those  who  judge  of  things  aright,  will  confess  that 
this  collection  is  very  proper  to  shew  the  extent  of  genius  and  learning  which  was  the 
character  of  Menage.  And  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  that  tAf  excellent  works  fujbublished 
will  not  distinguish  him  front  other  learned  men  so  advantageously  as  this.  To  publish 
books  of  great  learning,  to  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses  exceedingly  well  turned,  is  not 
a  common  talent,  I  own  ;  neither  b  it  extremely  rare.  It  is  incomparably  more  aifficult 
to  find  men  who  can  furnish  discourse  about  an  infinite  number  of  things,  and  who  can 
diversify  them  an  hundred  ways.  How  many  authours  are  there,  who  are  admired  for 
their  works,  on  account  of  the  vast  learning  tnat  is  displayed  in  them,  who  are  not  able  to 
sustain  a  conversation.  Those  who  know  Menage  only  by  his  books,  mi^ht  think  he 
resembled  those  learned  men  :  but  if  you  show  the  Mbnagiana,  you  distinguish  him  from 
them,  and  make  him  known  by  a  talent  which  is  given  to  very  few  learned  men.  There  it 
appears  that  he  Mras  a  man  who  spoke  off-hand  a  thousand  good  things.  His  memory 
extended  to  what  was  ancient  and  modem  ;  to  the  court  and  to  the  city  ;  to  the  dead  and 
to  the  living  languages  ;  to  things  serious  and  things  jocose  ;  in  a  word,  to  a  thousand 
sorts  of  subjects.  That  which  appeared  a  trifle  to  some  readers  of  the  Menagiana^  who 
did  not  consider  circumstances,  caused  admiration  in  other  readers,^  who  minded  the 
difference  between  what  a  man  speaks  without  preparation,  and  that  which  he  prepares  for 
the  press.  And,  therefore,  we  cannot  sufficienUy  commend  the  care  which  his  illustrious 
friends  took  to  erect  a  monument  so  capable  of  giving  him^  immortal  glory.  They  were 
not  obliged  to  rectify  what  they  had  heard  hioi  say ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  had  not  been 
fkithful  historians  of  his  conversation." 


\ 
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earnestly  inculcated  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  tn 
his  piety  being  constant,  and  the  ruling  principle  of  all 
conduct 

Such  was  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  whose  talents,  acqi 
ments,  and  virtues  were  so  extraordinary,  that  the  more 
character  is  considered,  the  more  he  will  be  regarded  by 
present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with  admiration  and  reverenc 
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his  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  I.  aoo,  589, 

590 ;  II.  409 
Bumey,  Miss,  and  her  works,  II.  470-471, 

510 
Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  I. 

389,  614  :  II.  205 
Burton* s  Books ^  list  of,  II.  495  n. 
Bute,  Lord,  I.  551,  «2 ;  II.  55.  403     ,  , 
Byng,  Admiral,  Johnsons  defence  of,  I. 

107,  190^ 
his  epitaph,  I.  191 

Callimachus,  II.  318 

Campbell,  Dr.  John,  I.  258,  345;  II.  176 

his  *'PoUtical  Survey,*  ^6x8 

Campbell,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  I.  193,  541- 

542,  544 
Careless,  Mrs.,  Dr.  Johnson's  first  love,  I. 

626 
Carter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  I.  68  m.,  78,  118 ; 

II.  Z2^,  5x0 
Carthusians,  I.  6x0 
Cave,  Mr.   Edward,  Johnson's  Life  of,  I. 

152 ;  II.  604 
Johnson's  letters  to,  46,  57,  66-68,  76- 

78,  88,  90^    ^    .       , 
Chambers,  Catherine,  L  907  «.,  340 
Chapone,  Mrs.,  I.  118 

Johnson's  letter  to,  II.  488 

Charade,  Johnson's,  on  Dr.  Barnard,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Limerick,  II.  450 
Charles  I.,  I.  56X 
Charles  II.,  I.  543,  561 
Chastity,  I.  348 
Chatterton,  II.  34-35 
Chesterfield,  Lord,   I.  107,  1S3-X5S,   157- 

i59i453;  n.  104,  251,  547 
Johnsons   severe   letter    to,    I.   155- 

157 
—  his  letters,  I.  159  and  «.,  536 ;  II.  36 

Cheynel,  Johnson's  Life  of,  I.  135 

Children,  1.  18-1^,  280,  373  ;  II.  ax-aa,  95  «. 

Christian    religion,    I.    246,   251,  265-266, 

275,  281  ;  II.  I37-X38 

Churchill's  poetry,  I.  259 

Gibber,  CoUey,  I.  249,  368,  5^2  ;  II.  13^,  485 

Cibber,   Theophilus,   his    "Lives  of   the 

Poets,**   II.  22 

Clarendon,     Edward,  Earl  of,  his  style, 

H.  186 
Clergy,  the,  I.  425,  426  ;  II.  2x8,  369 
Clive,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  11.  32x-3a2,  484- 

485 


I 


Cock-lane  Ghost,  I.  252  ;  II.  x9a 
Collins,  the  poet,  I.  237 
Condescension,  II.  3x0 
Congreve,  his  works,  1.  365,  370 
"Connoisseur,"  the,  I.  260 
Convents,  I.  3x6 
Conversation,   I.   6x6;   II.    38,   392 

433i  445-446 
Johnson's,  Mrs.   Thrale*8    sim 

II.  306 ;  444,  480 
Cook,  Captain,  II.  9 
Cookery,  II.  204 
Corn-laws  of  Ireland,  I.  396 
Country  life,  IL  X83,  2x7,  252,  551 
Coverley,  Sir  Roger,  I.  561-562 
Cowley,  Johnson  s  Life  of,  consider 

him  his  best.  II.  341 
Crabbe,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  "Village,"  II 
Cumberland,  Ridiard,  Es(i.,  II.  ^x 
Curates,  question  of  rai^ng  their  s; 

discussed,  II.  X03 

Davibs,  Mr.  Thomas,  I.  24x>243,  30 
354.  3691  545 ;  II-i  163.  179-180,  3* 
^475.  S73 
Death,  1.  377-378  ;  II.  2x2,  425,  512 

Johnson's  fear  of,  I.  368,  377-37I 

^"•."4.2xa,  Sao»595 

Demck,  Samuel,  Esq.,  I.  338,  %^ 

283 ;  II.  4^ 
Desmoulins,  Mrs.  Johnson's  generos 

etc.,  II.  16a,  224.  a6a,  434,  435,  47 
Devil,  the  first  Whig,  II.  23a 

Dr.  Hurd's  sermon  upon,  II.  5a 

"Dictionary  of  the  English  Langi 

Johnson's.  I.  X06-X09 ;  i78-x8z  ;  11 

GarricJc's  epigram  on,  183 

Dodd,    Rev.  Dr.,  II.  87,  88-89,   94 

XBa-xa3,  X94,  4« 
Johnson's  efforts  on  his  behal 

letters  to,  II.  io4-xzz 
Dodsley,  Robert,  I.  zo6}  Z07,  zz6,  : 

158 ;  II.  329 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  Johnson's  Life 

83,  85 
Drummond,  Mr.  William,  Johnson's 

to,  I.  339,  33Xt  33a  ^ 
Drunkenness.    Set  Wine 
Dryden,  compared  with  Pope,  I.  3X 
Duelling,  I.  430,  463 ;  II.  463-464 
Dyer's  "  Fleece,"  L  6ax 

Ek:oNOMT,  II.  3x5 

Education,  I.  aSo,  3x4,  589,  6zz  ;  ] 

35-36,  125,  255 
Edwards,  Mr.  (Johnson's  fdlow-collc 

anecdotes  of,  II.  az6,  etc,  378 
Egotism,  II.  136 
Elizabeth,  Qneen,  II.  335 
Elphinstone,  Mr.   James,  his  e^t 

'•  The  Rambler,"  I.  133-  133 

Johnscm's  letters  to,  i.  104,  125 

Emigration,  II.  X68-X69 
Entails.  I.  5sra-S93i  597 
— —  Johnson  8  letters  0 

607 

Epitaphs,  I.  B3,  84,  85,  14^  n, 
— —  Johnson's,  fOTms  father,  mothc 

brother,  II.  593 


oni  I*  594-601 
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Erskine,  Hon.  Thomas,  I.  426,  etc 
Eternity  of  punishment,  II.  146 
Experience,  I.  281 
Execution  of  criminals,  II.  447 

"  False  Alarm,  The,"  IL  337 

Fame,  I.  279 

Fielding,  Henry,  I.  150  n. 

compared  with  Richardson,   I.   343, 

426-427 
Fingal.    See  Ossian 
Fitzherbert,     William,     Esq.,     Johnson's 

description  of,  II.  in 
Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  II;  338 
Fleet-street,  I.  285,  541,  605  ;  II.  2x6 
Foote,  Samuel,  anecdotes  and  character  of, 

I.  369.370,  378,  414,  517,  610 ;  II.  49-50, 

134.  47I1  5101  547 
Foppery,  I.  394     ^ 

Ford,  Rev.  Cornelius,  I,  ai 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  II.  192, 
433.  522 

France  and  the  Frendi,  Johnson's  o^mion 
of,  II.  251,  480 

Frederick  the  Great,  Johnson's  criticism 
on,  I.  269 

Frenchman,  difference  between  an  English- 
man and  su  II.  326 

story  of  his  ghost,  II.  949 

Friendship,  I.  182 ;  II.  308,  2^*4 

Frisick  language,  less^  cultivated  than 
any  of  the  Northern  dialects,  I.  396 

Future  state  of  man,  I.  4x8-400 ;  II.  323 

Gaming,  I.  427  ;  II.  18 
Garrick,  David,  Johnson's  opinion  of  him, 
etc,  I.  39,  49,  51,  54,  55,  61,  105,  X14, 

135,  160,  183,  X98,  243,  247,  399,  361, 
368,  533-534.  612.  629;  II.  35»  49,  50, 
134.    135.    190-191.    274,   275,    320,    384, 

^7''485^  ^  «  ^ 
anecdotes  of,  53,  54  it.,  84,  97,  146, 

148.  361,  364.  463 ;  !!•  25.  187,  333,  333, 

333  . 
his  Shakespeare  Jubilee,  I.  355 

his  death,  II.  264 

his  portrait,  II.  383 

■ his  funeral,  II.  459 

Garrick,  Peter,  I.  627-628,  630,  631  ;  II. 
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Gentleman's  Magazine,  I.  61,  62,  etc. 

George  I.,  I.  544 

George  II.,  I.  544 

Ghosts,  I.  251-252,  429,  433;  II.,  X67,  313, 

381 
Gibbon,  Edward,  Esq.,  I.  547,  559;   IL 

368 
Goldsmith,  Dr.  Oliver,  character  of,  I.  253, 

255  seq.;  II.  131,  I94-X95,  239 
— —  anecdotes  of,  I.  126,  256-258,  260,  262, 

273  "m  339.  363-364.  435.  452.  455.  461, 

462,  466,  470,  482,  484-485.  486'487»  554  ; 

II    27    334,393,  A^.  444 
. Johnson  s    opinion   of  him  and   his 

works,  I.  253,  313,  343,  43X-43ai  44i,  456. 

468,  469-470.  473  ;  II-  X23, 178,  xSa,  33X, 

336 

. his  btm.  mots  on  Johnson,  I.  354,  466 

his  death,  I.  5ox-503 


G<^dsmith,  I3r.  Oliver,  Johnson's  epitaphs 

on,  II.  57.58,  59 
•—  treated    by    Lord    Camden    as    an 

ordinary  man,  IL  223 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  II.  364 
Grainger,  Dr.,  his  "Sugar  Ou&e,"  I.  63x- 
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hb  "Ode  on  Solitude,"  IL  144 

Gray's  poetry,  I.  349-250,  534  ;  II.  23,  37, 

325 
Greek,  II.  331 
Grief,  IL  102 
Guardians  to  children,  instructions  relative 

to  appcuntraent  of,  IL  384 
Guthne,  William,  Esq.,  1.  64,  345 

Habeas  Corpus^  1.  358 

Habits,  early,  not  conquerable  withont  un- 
remitting exertion,  I.  559 

Hailes,  Lord  (Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Bart.}, 
his  and  Johnson's  c^nion  of  each  other, 

I.  268,  279 

his  "/omals  of  Scotland,"  II.  39 

Hall,  Mrs.,  H.  380,  381 

Happiness,  1.  1x3,  211,  3x5,  44X,  549 ;  IL 

7.  36,  177 

m  a  future  state,  II.  207,  208,  3x0 

Hastings,  Warren,  Eisq.,  character  of,  II 

361 
— —  Johnson's  letters  to,  II.  363,  364,  365 
— -  his  letter  to  author,  II.  36X 
Hawkesworth,  Dr.,  I.  xxx,  138,  143,  X49 
— —  his  voyages,  1.  478 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  I.  xxx 
remarks  on  his  life  of  Jc^naon,  I.  6, 

contradicted  and  corrected,  1.  70  «., 

80, 94*.,  1x9,  X33  «.,  X37,  X38, 149,  X74  «., 
x88,  206  «.,  357,  398,  340;  IL  577,  595 

Hebrides,  Johnson  s  journey  to,  and  "  Ac- 
count of,  •  I.  500,  S03,  507,  517,  530, 557  ; 

II.  73,  X03,  x27,  2x6,  453 

a  great  deal  m  it  that  the  world  did 

not  know  before,  II.  233 
Hector,  Mr.  Edmund,  I.  19,  20,  34  m.,  47, 

91,  95,  625,  etc. ;  II.  580,  582 
Hell,  paved  with  good  intentions,  I.  555 
Hervey,  Hon.  Henry,  I.  57 
Hervey,  Hon.  "rhomas,  I.  334 
History  and  historians,  I.  268,  36X,  440, 

558-559 
Homer^  I.  395 

critiques  on,  II.  141,  336.  337,  338 

Horace,   his   odes   cannot     oe    perfectly 

translated,  IL  253,  466 
Hospitality,  IL  328,  469 
promiscuous,  does  not  procure  lasting 

regard,  1.  422 

in  London,  I.  460 

Humej  Davidf  his  style  french,  1.  273 
his  sc^ticism,  I.  375,  388,  6x5  ;  II. 

X13-X14,  X37 
never  read  the  New  Testament  with 

attention,  I.  3x5 
Hunter,  Mr.,  Johnson's  schoolmaster,  I.  18 

Idleness,  L  366 

"  Idler,"  Johnson's,  1.  2oo-3ox,  3it 

Immortality,  I.  554 
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Infidelity  and  infideh,   I.   362,  554,  6x5; 

II-  37 

conjugal,  II.  a88 

Inquisition,  I.  389 

Intoxication,  I.  611 

Intuition  and  sacacity,  II.  548 

Ireland  and  the  Irish,  I.  195,  483-484,  53a  ; 

II.  391 
"  Irene/'  Johnson's  tragedy  of,  I.  97,  57- 

6z,  86-87,  Z16 
—^  acted,  114-1x5 
Irish  language,  II.  171 

Jacobite,  Johnson's  ingenious  defence  of 
that  character,  I.  367 

Jacobitism,  Johnson's,  I.  366-267 

James,  Dr.  Robert,  hb  "  Medicinal  Dic- 
tionary," 1.  93 

Jenyns,  Soame,  his  "Origin  of  Evil,"  I. 
19X 

Johnson,  Michael  (Dr.  Johnson's  father), 
I.  za  seq. 

his  death,  I.  38 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  birth,  I.  xi 

touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  evil, 

goes  to  school  at  Lichfield,  I.  17 

at  Stourbridge,  I.  ai 

enters  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxon., 

I.  37 

his  poverty,  I.  j7 

leaves  Oxford,  I.  37 

becomes  usher  of  Market-Bosworth 

school,  I.  4x 

removes  to  Birmingham,  I.  43 

marries  Mrs.  Porter,  I.  50 

Edial.  I.  SI 
to  London  with  Garrick,  1.  54 


opens  an  academy  at 


a  writer  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," I.  63,  etc. 
endeavours  to  get  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

to  get  a  school,  I.  73-74 

his  distressed  circumstances,  I.  94-95 

loses  his  wife,  I.  x-\Z 

his  extreme  gfrief  for  her  loss,  I.  139, 

144,  166,  183 

composes  her  funeral  sermon,  I.  143 

visits  Oxford,  I.  160 

obtains  his  degree  of  A.M.  from  that 

University,  I.  165 
his  letters  on  that  occurrence,  I.  167 

seq. 

the  diploma,  I.  160-170 

declines  taking  holy  orders,  I.  X94 

loses  his  mother,  I.  306 

obtains  a  pension,  I.  331  seq, 

visits  Cambridge,  I.  303 

created   LL.D.    by    Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  I.  304 

his  interview  with  the  King,  334-338 

appointed     Professor     of      Ancient 

Literature  in  the  Royal  Academy^  I.  355 
endeavours  to  get   into    Pariiament, 

I.  400  seq. 

visits  the  Hebrides,  I.  491 

visits  Wales,  I.  503  seq. 

created  D.CL.  by  Oxford  University, 

^'  ".7.     „  , 
viaits  France,  1.  571 


ition,  II.  584  M7. 


Johnson,  Dr.  Samnd. 

his  account  of  it,  L  574-566 

his  paralytic  strtNce,  11.  473-474 

his  various  disorders  II.  48a   ' 

his  vint  to  Oicford,  II.  5x5  seq. 

proposed  tear  to  Italy  lor  his  health, 

II-  544i.5>o 
his  visit  to  Staffordshire  and  Derby* 

sliire,  11.^561  «y. 

his  visit  to  lidifield.  II.  578 

progress  of  his  diaaomtion,  II. 

his  will,  II.  600 

his  burning  his  MSS.,  II.  6ox 

his  death,  1 1.  600 

his  last  wordsp  II.  609 

his  funeral,  II.  6xz 

monument  to,  II.  6za 

portraits  of,  ll.  6xa 

—  Appearance,  character,  etc. 

candour,  II.  449,  481 

courage,^  L  5x6-5x7 

extraordinary  memory,  I.  X5 

fear  of  death.    See  EJeath 

general  description.  II.  6x4  «y. 

naWt  of  tiUking  to  himself,  1. 300 

his  attention   to  small    tiiiiq;s, 


11.448 


hnmamty,  11.^540 
kindness  to  animals,  II.  45x-4S> 
kindness  to  serrants,  II.  451 
laugh,  I.  566 


451 


liberality,  II.  163 

love  of  httle  children,  II.  ^, 

Johnson,  Sarah  (Dr.  Johnson's  motlua-X  I- 

«3i  14 

letters  to^  I.  ao6  seq, 

death,  I.  ao6,  908 

Jorden,  Bir.  (Johnson's  tutor),  I.  a8,  39 
Judges,  L  544-545 

Kbmb]:.b,  J.  P.,  EscK,  II.  485 
Kempis,  Thomas  &,  11.  165 
Kings,  their  situations,  I,  a6a,  263,  S73 
Kneller,  Sir  (jodfirey,  story  of,  II.  173 
Knowledge.  I.  553  ;  II.  a6 
Knowles,  Mrs.,  IL  305-S07,  sx  1-8x4 


Langton,  Bennet,  Esq.,  I.  145,   146,  X47 ; 

II.  XZ9 
^Johnson's  letters  to,  L  175,  197,  004, 

ao5.  *»»  320»   3ax,  34if  399»  404i  408. 
503,  556,  566  ;  II.  9X,  407,  417,  483,  S031 
561,  569 
Langton,  Peregrine,  Esq.,  aocoont  of  Ui 
admirable  and  genteel  economy,  I.  jsz* 

32a 
Laneuage,  ori^  of,  II.  459 
Lauder,    William,    his    forgery    against 

Milton,  I*  X36  ^ 
Law,  Johnson  •  intention  of  studsring,  I. 

30s. 
hi 


lis  oiMnion  as  to  the  study  and  practioi 
ot,  I.  3x6,  3a4«  34S»  44'i  «tc  ;  IL  zta 
Law's  "  Serious  (Sll,'T.  390  ^ 

Lawyers,  great,  often  distingwshed  fcr 
general  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  tibcir 
knowledge  of  law,  1.  4x6 
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Robert,  144,  145,  570,  571 
aih,  II.  ^12 
on's  elegiac  verses  on,  II.  4x2* 

tlitical  and  private,  I.  351 
scessity  of  will,  II.  209-2x0 
jination  and  order  necessary  to 

It  of,   II.  f272. 

lub,  I.  2^<2p8 

Magazine, '    or      "  Universal 
*  I.  x86,  xc)4 

on's  contributions  to,  I.  x86*ioi 
the  English  Poets,"  Johnson  s, 

0,  xoa,  245,  267,  275,  276,  298, 
eg.,  366.  4241.427 

age  to  Abyssinia,  I.  42-43 

s  immensity,  I.  261 

)eriority  over  the  country,  I.  359 ; 

on's  love  of,   I.   X94 ;    II.   131, 

'  Johnson's  poem  of,   I.  65-66, 

2,  284 

Chronicle,"  I.  192 
•ugh,  Lord,  I.  239-240 

Mauritius,  the  painter,  II.  454 

id    extravagance,   I.   424,  457 ; 

03,  210 

r,  Mrs.,  Johnson's  acute  and  un* 
)Ie  refutation  of  her  levelling 
;    his  opinion  of  her  and    her 

277. 3031  458 ;  II.  54. 135 

Rev.  Mr.  Kenneth,  his  account 

Ida,  I.  345,  411 

Alexander,  I.  xop-xio 

,"  Johnson's  observations    on, 

d,  Anne,    Countess   of,  I.   99 
Savage 
n  {see  Ossian),  I.  513,  514-515, 

lev.  Dr.,  first  proposer  of  pre- 
n  Trinity  College,   Dublin,    I. 

Boulter's  Monument,"  I.  193 

1.  246 

,  liquor  so  called,  IT.  371 

tvid,  his  tragedy  of  "  Elvira,"  I. 

j's  "Fable  of  the  Bees"  criti- 

,  210 

thinking  better  of,  II.  171 
I.  347.   359-360,    380-381,    394, 
535,  623-624,  634-635  ;  II.  6,  X9 

s  History  of  England,   I.  459* 

:en  of  Scots,  I.  572  n. 

ev.  William,  I.  7,  9,  540;    II. 

lean,  II.  25 

y,  constitutional,  reflections  on, 
7,  6x3-6x4 ;  II.  7,  129,  300 
ivomen  contrasted,  II.  206-207, 

money,  I.  272,  274 

drew,  I.  X  74- 1 75 

i  granddaughter,  I.  135 


Milton,  compared  with  Shakespeare,  II. 

367 
Misers,  II.  230 


Montagu,  Mrs.,  I.  275,  367,  5x0 
11:  X76 


-Johnson's  opinion    of  her  literature. 


More,  Miss  Hannah,  II.  382,  384,  390,  510 
Mudge,   Rev.  Zachariah,  I.  233*234;  II. 

370  . 

his  sermons,  II.  383 

Murphy,  Arthur,   Esq.,  I.  199,  2x8,  219, 

231.. 393 

his  poetical  epistle  to  Johnson,  I.  218 

Music,  II.  331 

National  Debt,  I.  393 

Natural  affection  from  parents  to  children 

instinctive,  not  vice  versA,  L  60 
Negro  cause,  the,  II.  154,  156 
Johnson's  arguments  in  favour  of  a, 

".  IS4 
N  ew  Testament,  "  the  most  difficult  book 

in  the  world,"  II.  2x4 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,   Johnson's  praise  of, 

I.  392 

Observance  of  days,  I.  625 

O'Connor,  Charles,  Esq.,   the  Irish   his- 

torian,  Johnson's  letters  to,  I.  X95  ;  II. 

8x 

account  of,  II.  8x 

Oglethorpe,  General,  I.  70,  430  seg.t  549. 

550;  II.  38,203,  435 
Old  age,  II.  183-184 
Oratory,  I.  542  ;  II.  387 
Osborne,  Thomas,  the  bookseller,  I.  88 
Ossian,  poems  of,  their  merit  and  authen* 

tidty  discussed,  I.  245,  393,  5Z3*5i%Sl4» 

»  A^'f'  ?.*7.;."-  35.  443,  49.1-492 
"  OtheUo,    Its  useful  moral^  II.  28 

the  dmnken  dialogue  m  that  play,  II. 
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